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UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 1999-2000 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business and Public Management 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 

Elliott School of International Affairs 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


School of Public Health and Health Services 


Please address « orrespondence to the office concerned at The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052; telephone (202)994-1000. See page 16 in this Bulletin for a brief 
directory of University offices. For information concerning Graduate Programs, the Law 
School, or the Summer Sessions, or for more comprehensive information on the School 

of Medicine and Health Sciences or the School of Public Health and Health Services, 
please request the appropriate Bulletin. 


http://www.gwu.edu 
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| La Universidad de George Washington le agradece su interés. Si nece- 
sita información adicional a la incluída en este Boletín, por favor, diríjase 
por escrito, en inglés, a la dirección de George Washington University 
indicada en la primera página de esta publicación. 


Information in this bulletin is generally accurate as of fall 1998. The Uni- 
versity reserves the right to change courses, programs, fees, and the aca 
demic calendar. or to make other changes deemed necessary or desirable, 
giving advance notice of change when possible 


Program information needed to fulfill a major or field appears under the 
name of the department or program conc erned in Columbian School of 
Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs. For the 
School of Business and Public Management and the School of Engineer 
ing and Applied Science, program information appears under the school's 
entry. 


Depending on the degree program, students must fulfill program require- 
ments stated in the bulletin in effect at the time they matriculate or de- 
clare their major. Any subsequent « hanges in programs that may appear 
in future bulletins do not affect the program a student has alreadv entered. 


l'he entries under Courses of Instruction represent departments and pro 
grams, rather than all categories of courses taught. For example, to find 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, or Vietnamese courses, look under East Asian 
Languages and Literatures; to find French, Italian, or Spanish courses, 
look under Romance Languages and Literatures 
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Message from the President 


[he traditional image is well known: A very anxious 
young student makes his or her way onto and into a 


large university campus. 


But today a less traditional image also applies: The 
young students are watched even more anxiously by 
school faculty and school administrators. Upon the 
talents and energies of those "new arrivals" there hangs, 
after all, the future status and future stability of the 
University to whose fate GW people, including faculty 


and administrators, have committed themselves. 


One thing most precollegiate education doesn't prepare 


us for is the discovery that we mean this much to people 


who aren't even our blood relatives. It's our duty as 
faculty and staff to work with you as you master portions 
of the GW curriculum. But we are also all tied up with the more general course of your 
life, especially the part of it that will begin after your graduation. We very strongly want 


you to succeed in your life's endeavors. 


), . ò " . 

Personally, the biggest compliment I can imagine is for an alumnus to tell me, 10 or 20 
years after leaving the University, that it provided a whole range of skills and organizing 
capacities which have greatly assisted his or her career. Most of my work at GW is focused 


On maximizing the likelihood that this compliment will be paid. 


We're very serious about education. And we're very serious about you. If you'd like to sample 
What these commitments add up to where you personally are concerned, please do one 


9r all of the following: 


Contact our admissions office. 
Contact the individual schools that interest you. 
Visit our website (www.gwu.edu). 


Visit our Foggy Bottom and/or Mount Vernon campuses. 


A i E . . 4 
And if you and I happen to meet while you're here, please feel free to pay me no compliments 


Whatsoever! Unless you feel compelled to do so on the merits. 


Stephen Joel Irachtenberg 
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THE ACADEMIC 


CALENDAR 1999-2000 


August 1999 


September 1999 
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November 1999 February 2000 Mav 2000 
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March 2000 


1999 
August 19-20 
August 23 
August 23 
September 6 
October 1 
October 11 
November 3 
November 16 
November 24—26 
December 6 
December 7 
December 8-10 
December 13-21 


2000 


January 14 
January 17 
January 18 
January 18-21 
February 1 
February 21 
March 20-24 
March 30 
May 3 

May 4 

May 5-8 
May 9-17 
May 21 


Fall Semester 

Advising and testing begin for entering students 
Classes begin 

Late registration 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Applications due for winter graduation 
Columbus Day (holiday) 

Registration for spring semester c lasses begins" 
Convocation (no classes scheduled during the event) 
Thanksgiving holiday 

Last day of regular fall semester classes 

Makeup classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 


Spring Semester 

Advising and testing for entering students 
Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

Classes begin 

Late registration 

Applications due for May graduation 
George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Spring recess 

Registration for fall semester classes begins* 
Last day of regular spring semester classes 
Makeup classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 

Commencement 


*Registration dates are tentative; consult the Schedule of Classes 
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ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


George Washington was determined t 1 great national university in tl 
nation's capital. His hope was that students I i all parts of the cour 

Jain a first ha know he ] tic vell the t I 

government while | ig instructex } 5a ciences. H« 

shares of The Potomac Company "towards the endowment of a Uni 
established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under > auspices ol 
the General Government, if that governn t sł ld incline to extend a foster 


ing hand towards it." Despite Washington's intentions, The Potomac Company 
folded and Congress never extended a “fostering hand," so the University did 
not take shape until a group of Baptist clergymen led by Reverend Luther Rice 
took up the cause. 1 hey raised fundas for the purchase of a site and petitioned 


Coneress for a charter. Congress insisted or iving the institution a non-sectarian 


charter which stated "Tha 


capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President 


t persons of everv religious denomination shall be 


Professor, Tutor or pupil be refused admittance int said College, or denied 
any ofthe privileges, immunities, or advantages thereot for or on account of his 


sentiments in matters of religio 


sidence 


Columbian College, as it was originally named, took uj 
Hill, a 46-acre tract between the present 14th and 15th Streets extending from 
Florida Avenue to Columbia Road. The name of the institution was changed in 

873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University 

Bv 1918, the University had moved to the Foggy Bottom neighborhood— 
between 19th and 24th Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue—in the heart of 
Washington, D.C. The more than 90 buildings, including 14 residence halls, are 
situated on 43 acres bordered by the White House, the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, the State Department, and the World Bank, as well as 


numerous federal agencies, national galleries and museums. 
GW's Virginia Campus, initiated for graduate studies, research projects, and 
professional development programs, is located long the high-tech corridor on 


Route 28, in Loudoun County. In 1998, GW estab- 
ton University at Mount Vernon College in order to 
ortunities for women. GW's Mount Vernon 
in Northwest Washington. 


I 

l 
f 
I 


Route 7, just to the west o 
lished The George Washin; 
offer unique living and learni 


Campus is located on Foxhall Roa¢ 
Stephen Joel Trac htenberg took office as GW's 15th president in 1988. John 
D. Zeglis, vice chair and general counsel of AT&T, has been chairman of the 


University’s Board of Trustees since 1995 


n 


Currently, the University’s enrollments total nearly 19,000, of which approx 
imately 7,000 are undergraduate students, 10,000 are graduate and professional 


students and 2,000 are nondegree students. The students come from all 50 states 


and 139 different countries 

This year, 1999, marks the bicentennial of the death of George Washington. 
We believe that he would take great pride in thé 
capital that bears his name 


University in our nation's 


Mission Statement 
The George Washington University, an independent academic institution char- 
tered by the Congress of the United States in 1821, dedicates itself to furthering 
human well-being. The University values a dynamic, student-focused commu- 
nity stimulated by cultural and intellectual diversity and built upon a founda- 
tion of integrity, creativity, and openness to the exploration of new ideas. 

The George Washington University, centered in the national and inter- 
National crossroads of Washington, D.C., commits itself to excellence in the 
Creation, dissemination, and application of knowledge 


To promote the process of lifelong learning from both global and integrative 


Perspectives, the University provides a stimulating intellectual environment for 
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diverse students and faculty. By fostering excellence in teaching, the Univer 
sity offers outstanding learning experiences for full-time and part-time students 
in undergraduate, graduate, and professional programs in Washington, D.C., the 


nation, and abroad. As a center for intellectual inquiry and research, the Uni 


Vt ty emph es the kage between basic and applied scholarship, insist 
ing that the practical be grounded in knowledge and theory. The University acts 
S talyst for creativity in the arts, the sciences, and the professions by en 
( aging interaction among its students, faculty, staff, alumni, and the com 
nunities 1t serves 

The George Washington University draws upon the rich array of resources 


from the National Capital Area to enhance its educational endeavors. In re 
turn, the University, through its students, faculty, staff, and alumni, con 


tes talent and knowledge to improve the quality of life in metropolitan 


The Schools 


1e George Washington University includes eight academic units, as follows 

Columbian School of Arts and Scien NM DEA o the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor - ine Arts, Bachelor of 
Music, Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master 

Public Poli v, Master of Sc ience, Master of Science in Computational SCi- 
ences, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Philosophy, Doctor of 


Phil } 


Philosophy, and Doctor of Psychology 

The Schi Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences, Master of Science in Health 
Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine. 
Law School offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, Mas- 
r of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 


The Sí "nol of Engineering and Applied Science offers programs leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, com 
puter engineering, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, and systems analvsis and engineering; and Bachelor of Arts in the areas 
ied science and technology and of « omputer science. Graduate programs 
the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, 
sineer, Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. 
he Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers programs 
eading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Education Specialist, and 
Doctor of Education 


The School of Business and Public Management offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Bachelor of Pars tt Administration, 
Master of Accountancy, Master of Business Administration, Master of Publi 
Administration, Master of Public Policy, Master of Science in Acquisition Man 
agement, Master of Science in Finance, Master of Science in Information Sys- 
tems Technology, Master of Science in Project Management, Master of Tourism 
Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Master of International Policy 
and Practice. 

The School of Public Health and Health Services offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Science, Master of Public Health, 
faster of Health Services Administration, Specialist in Health Services Ad- 
ministration, and Doctor of Public Health. 


Accreditation 


Ihe George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 


l'he University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Board 

l'he Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law 
Schools and is approved bv the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar of the American Bar Associatio1 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous approval by 
its accrediting body, which is currently the Liaison Committee on Medical Edu- 
cation, sponsored jointly by the American Medical Association and the Associ- 
ation of American Medical Colleges. The Commission on Accreditation of Allied 
Health Education Programs has accredited the health sciences programs in di 
agnostic medical sonography and physician assistant. The clinical laboratory 
science program is accredited by the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical 
Laboratory Science. The Joint Review Committee for Nuclear Medicine Tech- 
nology has accredited the nuclear medicine technology program. The radiation 
therapy program is accredited by the Joint Review Committee on Education in 
Radiologic Technology. The public health p have full accreditation from 
the Council on Education for Public Health. The program in health services ad- 
ministration is accredited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for 
Health Services Administration. 

All Bachelor of Science engineering curricula of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commis- 
sion of the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology. The Bachelor 
of Science computer science curriculum is accredited by the Computer Science 
Accreditation Commission of the Computing Sciences Accreditation Board. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development is a charter mem- 
ber of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is ac- 
credited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its 
eligible master's and doctoral degree programs; the master's programs in school 
and community counseling and the doctoral program in counseling are accred- 
ited bv the Council for the Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational 
Programs; the master's program in rehabilitation counseling is accredited by the 
Council on Rehabilitation Education. 

The School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on Grad- 
uate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became 
a member of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business; the As- 
sembly accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its master's program 
in 1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the educational requirements for 
the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified Management Accountant pro- 
fessional examinations. The Master of Public Admini stration program is on 
the approved list of the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and 
Administration. 

The Bachelor of Fine Arts with a major in interior design is accredited by the 
Foundation for Interior Design Education Research. The Department of C hem- 
istry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Department 
of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psy- 
chology is on the approved list of the American Psychological Association. The 
graduate program in speech-language pathology is accredited by the Education 
and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology 
and Audiology. 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
Which the President of the 1 niversity is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 
GW alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees out- 
Side the Washington metropolitan area 
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ADMISSIONS 


l'he University reviews applications for admission each semester and summer 
session. Admission is based on evidence of potential for successful study and 
on available space in the entering class. The following criteria are considered: 
the strength of the courses taken and the grades achieved in secondary school 
and/or college, standardized test scores, relationship between grades and test 
Scores, essays, recommendations, and extracurricular activities 

The application for admission to degree candidacy has two parts. The Appli- 
cation: Part I should be requested well in advance of the semester for which the 
student seeks admission; specific dates are given in the section below. The Ap- 
plication: Part II is mailed to the applicant after receipt of Part I. Application 
forms should be requested from and returned to the Office of Admissions, The 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. A $55 application fee 
is charged. 


Secondary School Students 
Freshmen—Regular Decision 


Preference for places in the entering class will be given to students who submit 
the Application: Part 1 by December 1 and Part 2 with required credentials by 
February 1. Students who wish to begin college in the spring semester should 
submit Part 1 of the application by October 1 and Part 2 by November 1. 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly from 
their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record together 
with a teacher recommendation and a counselor recommendation. This infor- 
mation should be supplied on the appropriate forms in the application pac ket. 
Before enrolling, incoming freshmen must provide a complete high school 
record showing final grades and graduation. 

For Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and Pub- 
lic Management, and the Elliott School of International Affairs: The high school 
record must include four years of English; at least two years of one foreign lan- 
guage; two years of science, preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of 
Social studies, one of which must be American history; and one year of college- 
preparatory mathematics beyond introductory algebra. Students admitted with 
deficiencies in secondary school units will be required to remove such defi- 
ciencies within the first year through appropriate courses or examinations. 

In the School of Engineering and Applied Science, Bachelor of Arts programs 
require the same high school preparation as stated in the paragraph above, ex- 
Cept that two years of college-preparatory mathematics beyond introductory 
algebra are required. The following preparation is required of Bachelor of Science 
students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science: four years of English; 
four years of mathematics, including two years of algebra, one year of plane geom- 
etry, one-half year of trigonometry, and one-half year of precalculus, analytic 
geometry, or functions; one year each of physics and chemistry (general science 
Courses do not satisfy this requirement); and two vears of history or a foreign 
language. Applicants who do not meet all of these requirements may be admitted 
to a prescribed program that includes courses to make up the deficiencies. 

Entrance Examinations—Applicants from secondary schools must submit 
Scores on the College Board Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT I) or on the Amer- 
ican College Testing (ACT) battery. Submission of scores on College Board SAT 
Il in writing and mathematics is recommended. Score reports must be sent di- 
rectly to the Office of Admissions from the testing agency. 

Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition to the 
above, a performance audition (a tape is acc eptable) and/or music testing 


E PROGRAM 


Freshmen—Early Decision 


High school seniors applying for fall admission as full-time freshmen with 
The George Washington University as their first choice mav wish to take 
advantage of the Early Decision option. To apply for Early Decision, submit the 
Application: Part 1 by November 1 and Part 2 with supporting credentials by 
December 1; we will mail our decision in mid-December. If ac« epted, you are 
required to send in your declaration of intent to attend GW together with 
appropriate deposits, no later than January 15 and to withdraw all applications 
for admission to other colleges and universities 


Freshmen—Early Admission Plan 


Exceptionally well-prepared students who will complete the junior year in high 
school may apply for early admission. This plan is designed for students with 
the emotional maturity, as well as the academic ability and background, neces- 
sary for college entrance. In most cases, applicants ac epted for early admission 
have exhausted academic offerings in secondary school to the extent that re- 
maining for the senior year may not be in the best interests of the students 

To be considered for early admission, students must 

1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior vear of 
high school; 

2. meet the entrance requirements of the school or division applied to, by 
completing all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fourth 
year of English; 

3. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school principal 
or counselor; 

4. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the « ounselor's) from 
teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readiness to enter 
college; 

5. submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college entrance; 

6. take SAT I or ACT plus SAT II subject tests in writing and mathematics 
and one other SAT II subject test (of the student's choice) and arrange to have 
the scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the testing agency; 

7. arrange for an interview with an admissions officer. 


Students from Foreign Institutions 


Applications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (see below) should be received from international students no later 
than February 1 for the fall semester and October 1 for the spring semester 


Required Records—At the time the application is sent, students must have the 
educational institutions previously attended send directly to the GW Office of 
Admissions copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, 
grades received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified « opies of 
diplomas and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also 
required. These records become the property of the University and cannot be 
returned. These documents should be in the language in which the institution 
keeps its official records. If they are in a language other than English, the ¢ opies 
sent should be accompanied by a certified English translation. 


Language Tests—All applicants from countries where English is not an offi- 
cial language are required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL), preferably with the Test of Written English (TWE). In considering can- 
didates for admission, the University looks for a TOEFL score of 550 or above 
(paper-based) or 213 or above (computer-based). The School of Business and 


Public Management requires a minimum score of 600 (paper-based) or 250 
(computer-based) on a second taking of the TOEFI Applican 

tor making arrangements to take the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL, P.O 
Box 6151, Princeton, N.J. 08541—6151. The « ompleted registration form must be 
returned well in advance of the semester for which admission is sought. On the 


ts are responsible 


application for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores be sent to the 
GW Office of Admissions 

Admitted students from countries where English is not an official language 
are also required to take an English as a Foreign Lan 


2e placement test prior 
to registering at the University; the placement test is waived for students with 
a TOEFL score of at least 600 (paper-based) or 250 (« omputer-based). Depend 
ing on the results of this test, the student's academic program may be restricted 
in number and type of courses that can be taken. Students who are required to 
take English as a Foreign Language courses at an intensive level might not be 
able to take other courses during that semester. College credit is not granted for 
English study below the level of standard freshman 


;lish courses 


Financial Certificate—4A Financial Certificate and Bank Letter must be com 
pleted and submitted with the application for admission of all international 
students planning to study at the University under the authorization of either a 
student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. Satisfactory « ompletion and submission 
of the Financial Certificate and Bank Letter are required for the issuance of a 


Form I-20 or IAP-66 


Readmission 


Previously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus after dis- 
continuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions excluded) 
must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from stu- 
dents in good academic standing are the same as those for transfer students. 
Students seeking readmission after having attended other institutions of higher 
education in the interim must have complete official transcripts sent to the 
Office of Admissions from all other institutions attended. Students seeking 
readmission as degree candidates after previous enrollment in nondegree status 
must submit a standard undergraduate degree application and fee, together with 
all entrance credentials not previously received or required 

Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in effect 
at the time of readmission. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission after pre- 
vious enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not since 
registered at another institution 


Transfer Students 


To be considered for fall admission, undergraduate students from other institu- 
tions should submit the Application: Part 1 by May 1 and Part 2 with required 
credentials by June 1. Corresponding dates for spring are October 1 and 
November 1; for summer, March 1 and April 1. 

A transfer applicant should be in good standing as to scholarship and con- 
duct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. An applicant who 
has attended one or more institutions of higher education must request each reg- 
istrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a trans ript of his or her 
record, even if credits were not earned or if advanced standing is not desired. 
In addition, an applicant must have his or her high school record and College 
Board or ACT test scores sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the high 
School and testing agency. For more detailed transfer admission requirements, 
See the appropriate school in this Bulletin. 


Policies on Assignment of Credit for Transfer Students 


Where there is no duplication involved, either through course work or exami- 
nation, credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other institu 
tions of higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the 
appropriateness of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of the insti- 
tution at which the previous work was completed, and the regulations of the 
division of this U we rsity in which the credit is to be applied toward a degree 
l'ransfer credit must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought as stated in 
this Bulletin. Credit may be accepted provisionally or may require validation by 
examination or completion of higher-level courses in the same sequence. Trans 
fer credit will not be assigned for courses completed with a low-pass grade (D 
yr the equivalent); course work completed in vocational/technical programs 
(e.g., secretarial studies); or sub-freshman-level remedial work. Each school re 
serves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part or to accept credit 
provisionally. All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course re- 
quirements for degrees sought at this University. 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences—Applicants who have accumulated at 
least 30 hours (or the equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally ac- 
credited college or university may be admitted to Columbian School as transfer 
students with advanced standing. Applicants who have completed fewer than 30 
hours of acceptable credit must meet the entrance requirements for freshmen. 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C- or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in Columbian 
School. No more than 18 credit hours of professional courses completed at 
another institution will be assigned toward a degree in Columbian School. In 
the case of course work completed at a two-year college, no more than 66 hours 
of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree in Columbian 
School. Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the 
course may satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D 
will not, however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de- 
gree program in Columbian School must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with a 
cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi- 
mum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
Continuing Education may be applied toward a degree in Columbian School. 


School of Business and Public Management—Students who have accumulated 
fewer than 30 credit hours of transferable, relevant academic credit must have a 
minimum 2.8 cumulative grade-point average and meet freshman admission 
standards. Students who have accumulated 30 or more hours of transferable 
credit must have a cumulative grade-point average higher than 2.8. Advanced 
standing may be awarded for properly certified courses taken at regionally ac- 
credi ted C olleges or universities for which the student received a grade of C or 
better. A maximum of 90 credit hours may be applied toward a degree, provided 
the credit is comparable to the curricular requirements of the degree. At least 27 
credit hours in required business or accountancy courses must be completed 
while registered in the School of Business and Public Management. Interna- 
tional students who have completed part or all of the English composition re- 
quirement must take a validation examination through the English Department 
to determine if English advanced standing can be applied toward partial satis- 
faction of their GW degree requirements. 

In no case will more than 60 credit hours of advanced standing be granted for 
course work completed at regionally accredited community or junior colleges. 
Certain business courses (one course per area up to a maximum of three courses), 


comparable to this School's courses numbered 101—200, taken at a regionally ac- 
y be 


credited community or junior college with an earned grade of C or better 
accepted for credit only after BAdm 197, Strategy Formulation and Implementa 
tion, is successfully completed with a grade of C or better in the senior year. 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the course may 
be used to waive a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 
grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of credit hours re- 
quired for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better may not 
be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exception to this rule 
is the freshman English composition requirement, Math 31 or 51 (or their equiv 
alents), and all accountancy courses. Any student earning a D in such courses 
at another institution may be required to repeat the courses at this University. 

An international student who is required to take the English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage placement test and fails to pass it will be required to complete success- 
fully the appropriate English composition course or courses, and the assignment 
of credit for any previously completed courses at another institution will be held 
pending completion of this requirement. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de- 
gree program in the School of Business and Public Management must submit to 
the Office of Admissions a formal application for transfer and must be in good 
academic standing, with a cumulative grade-point average of 2.8 or above at the 
time of transfer. Courses taken in another degree-granting division of this Uni- 
versity may be applied toward a degree in this School, provided they are com- 
parable to the curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 credit 
hours of such credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. 
However, in no case will more than 45 credit hours of undergraduate course 
Work taken at this University in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting 
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degree requirements in this School. Credit for correspondence or home-study 


courses will not be applied toward a degree in this School. 


School of Engineering and Applied Science—To be considered for admission 


as a transfer student, an applicant must be in good standing as to scholarship 


and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended and should 
have a minimum grade-point average of 2.7 on a 4.0 scale. A student who has 
been academically dismissed will not normally be considered for admission 

When no duplication is involved, either through course work or examination, 
transfer credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning prior to enrolling at GW. Credit will be 
granted only when such work meets the requirements for the degree sought at 
this University. Courses graded D+, or the equivalent, or lower will not be con- 
Sidered for transfer. 

Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that may 
be assigned, a student must satisfy the 30-credit-hour residence requirement 
ànd course requirements for the degree sought at George Washington Univer- 
sity. Students should complete a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the 
SEAS Office of Admissions and Student Records, and present the worksheet to 
the faculty advisor for approval. A limited amount of credit may be assigned for 
Selected service school courses. 


Elliott School of International Affairs—Applicants who have accumulated at 
least 30 credit hours (or the equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally 
accredited college or university may be admitted to the Elliott School of Inter- 
national Affairs as transfer students with advanced standing. Applicants who 
have í ompleted fewer than 30 credit hours of acceptable credit must meet en- 
trance requirements for freshmen. 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C- or above, provided that such courses are 
Comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in the Elliott 


School. In the case of course work completed at a two-year college, no more than 
66 credit hours of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree 
in this School. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not 
however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de 
gree program in the Elliott School must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with 
a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or above at the time of transfer. A 
maximum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
University Students may be applied toward a degree in this School 


Tuition/Orientation Deposit 


After notification of acceptance, a tuition/orientation deposit will be required 
of all new full-time undergraduate students. This deposit is due May 1 for fresh- 
men entering in the summer or fall semester; it is usually due two weeks after 
admission for transfer students. The deposit is credited toward tuition and 
orientation and is not refundable. Full-time readmitted students are required to 
submit a tuition deposit that is usually due two weeks after admission. 


Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 
Advanced Placement or Waiver by Examination 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis of 
scores on the College Board SAT II subject tests as follows: 


Subject Test Minimum Score Exemption 
American history 650 Waives Hist 71-72 
Writing 710 Waives Engl 10 
French, Spanish 690 | Waives a two-year 
German, Latin 630 | language requirement 


These numbers reflect recentered scores. A score of 28 or above on the ACT 
English Usage Test will waive English 10. Advanced standing (academic credit) 
is not assigned on the basis of SAT I or II or ACT results. 


Credit by Examination, from Service Schools, from Noncollegiate 
Organizations, and by Nontraditional Methods 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following except as noted below. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—On the basis of a score report 
sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at the stu- 
dent's request, undergraduate credit is assigned for scores of four or five on all 
Advanced Placement Tests. Test scores below four are not accepted for assign- 
ment of academic credit. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in 
the secondary schools in May of each year. Normally only students who com- 
plete a course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the exami- 
nation. Students should arrange for the examination through the secondary 
school attended or with the College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 
6671, Princeton, N.J. 08541—6671. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers two 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Exam- 
inations are offered in five areas: English composition, humanities, mathematics, 
natural sciences, and social sciences and history. CLEP Subject Examinations 


measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered in 32 
subjects. Students should arrange for the examinations with the College Board, 
College-Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541—6601 

With the exception of the English composition examination, credit is as- 
signed for the General Examinations passed at approximately the 50th per- 
centile or above. In the School of Business and Public Management, credit is not 
assigned for the mathematics examination. In the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, credit is not assigned for the mathematics or natural sciences 
examinations. 

Credit is assigned, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed 
at the level recommended in the College Board model policy Credit for the 
CLEP Subject Examinations may not be earned by passing the examination after 
having taken an equivalent college-level course. See the School of Business and 
Public Management for specific restrictions on CLEP credit for applicants to that 
school. 

Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates—Credit mav be as- 
signed for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Columbian 
School departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University. 

International Baccalaureate—GW awards 6 to 8 credit hours for Higher-level 
Scores of 4 and above with the exception of English language. Students who 
have passed English A1 with a grade of 6 or 7 will receive 6 credit hours for Lit- 
erature; for a grade of 4 or 5, students will receive 3 credit hours. No credit will 
be assigned for English B or for subsidiary-level examination scores. 

Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Except to students enrolled in 
the School of Business and Public Management, credit is assigned for approved 
United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Activity for Non- 
traditional Education Support (DANTES) courses. 

Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
School of Business and Public Management, a limited amount of credit may be 
assigned for selected service school courses. 

Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence and Television—Except 
to undergraduates admitted to the School of Business and Public Management, 
à limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses taught by non- 
traditional methods, provided that such courses require the student's physical 
presence during a monitored final examination. Assignment of such credit will 
require a statement from the sponsoring agency that such an examination was 
a required part of the course. 


Division of University Programs 


The Office of University Students in the Division of University Programs makes 
On-campus credit courses available to nondegree students. Students who need 
the approval of the Office of Admissions to register will be so informed when 
they call to register. Application forms are available from and should be re- 
turned to the Office of Admissions. There is no fee for applying to this Division. 
For detailed entrance requirements, see Office of University Students under 
Division of University Programs in this Bulletin. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 
year 1999-2000. Information on tuition and fees for the summer is published in 
the Summer Sessions Announcement. 


Tuition Fees 


* 


For full-time undergraduate study* during academic year 1999-2000 in 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and Public 
Management, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the Elliott 
School of International Affairs: continuing students who entered GW prior to 
fall 1998, $22,340; continuing students who entered in fall 1998 or spring 1999, 
$22,620; ente ring students, $22,925. Part-time and nondegree students will be 
charged $722 per credit hour. Students admitted to the Seven-Year Integrated 
B.A./M.D. program pay a fixed net tuition rate annually; the amount is announced 
in the letter of admission. 


University Fee (charged all students registered on campus)—$34.50 per credit 
hour, to a maximum of $517.50 per semester. 


Additional Course Fees—Some courses carry additional fees, such as laboratory 
or material fees, charged by semester as indicated in course descriptions. 


Residence Hall and Meal Plan Fees (see page 34) 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


Application fee (all degree candidates) ................i suse $55 
Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering or readmitted full- time 


ee PET RN Ra AE LU hl ded ae wre 200 
Orientation fee, charged each entering full-time undergraduate ..... 200 
Housing deposit, charged each applicant for residence hall space... . 300 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester........... 80 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence ......... 35 

ENG RE aia PME As Pe aaa ae Day ea am Per or hee mre 100 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) ............... 75 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 

drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason....... 25 
Special Columbian School departmental examination to qualify for 

receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both 100 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement ............ 25 
Engineers’ Council fee (charged all SEAS students), per semester .... 8 
English test for international students (when required) ............ 20 
EN di hara oues refill CMe ti K ae ub EE) in olde 125 
BEENDEN eae Tes anri ler xniiimi*ms y der rri Oei 5 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card .......... 25 
UN CC, FO he case ete cee cheebee ves Cote e 50 


Beginning in spring 2001, a Health and Wellness Center fee will be charged at 
$7.50 per credit hour, to a maximum of $112.50 per semester. 


*A full-time program is defined as 12-17 credit hours per semester; a part-time program i$ 
fewer than 12 credits per semester. Undergraduates taking more than 17 credits per semester 
will be charged at the re e: of 1 credit hour ($722) for each credit exceeding that limit. Under- 
graduates in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who are required to take 18 or 19 
credits in some semesters will not be ch: irged for the eighteenth and nineteenth credits 
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Payment of Fees 


A student who registers for classes in any semester or session incurs a financial 
obligation to the University. Payment of tuition and fees, as detailed on the 
Schedule and Invoice, is due approximately two weeks prior to the first day of 
classes. Changes to registration that affect charges to the student's account must 
be recorded through the Office of the Registrar 

In addition to payment of tuition and fees, the University requires that a stu- 
dent confirm his or her registration. Students whose registrations are not con- 
firmed by the third week of the semester may be canceled from all courses. 
Receipt of the tear-off portion of the Schedule and Invoice, typically mailed 
with the student's payment, is requested for confirmation of registration. All 
Students whose registrations are not confirmed are notified in writing that their 
registrations will be canceled and are asked to contact the Student Accounts 
Office immediately. 

Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in accordance with lease agree- 
ments signed by the student. Questions concerning those charges should be 
referred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Auxiliary and Insti- 
tutional Services, respectively. 

The University offers several options for payment of tuition and fees in addi- 
tion to payment in full upon receipt of the Schedule and Invoice or at the time 
of registration. 


Deferred Payment Plan—Any student registered for 6 or more credit hours may 
be eligible to participate in this plan. Advance arrangements are not required. 
Students who receive GW employee tuition benefits or departmental tuition 
awards are not eligible to participate in this plan unless the student's balance 
after awards are deducted is greater than $3,000. An eligible student may use 
the deferred payment plan by paying the minimum amount due for the semes- 
ter as specified. The remaining balance plus accrued interest is due by the 
eighth week of classes. Interest on unpaid balances is charged at the rate of 12% 
per annum beginning the first day of classes each semester. If payment in full is 
Dot received by the end of the eighth week of the semester, interest will con- 
tinue to accrue at the rate previously stated and the account will be assessed a 
$75 late payment fee. 


Monthly Payment Plan—This University payment plan is open to all students 
and is available for the fall and spring semesters only. Students must complete 
and submit an application by August 15 for the academic year or by January 5 
for the spring semester to participate in the plan. Upon approval of the appli- 
cation, the University will furnish coupons and return address labels for each 
Payment. The monthly payment plan for the academic year begins in June and 
ends in March, with the first five payments applied to the fall account and the 
Second five applied to spring. For spring semester only, the plan begins in No- 
Vember and ends in March. Under the plan, all payments dre due on the first of 
each month. The student will receive a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees 
Will be charged provided payments are received as scheduled. Students who en- 
roll in the plan after the first month must make up all payments to the month of 
enrollment. Interest and a $75 late payment fee are assessed all accounts not 
paid in full by October 1 for fall and March 1 for spring. 


Third-Party Billing—The University accepts employer vouchers or purchase 
Orders that are not ¢ ontingent upon receipt of grades. Under all circumstances, 
lowever, the charges for tuition and fees remain the responsibility of the stu- 
dent. Should a sponsor fail to remit payment to the University, the University 
Will contact the student for payment. A student whose employer or sponsor 
reimburses him or her for tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in full 
by the stated due date to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of regis- 
tration. Students whose tuition is paid in full or part by employee benefits or 
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of 2.7 (B—) earned on 15 credits per semester, exclusive of Courses not counted 
toward graduation, is required for renewal of the aforementioned awards. Re 
newal of the Honors Program Award is determined by the program director; 
questions should be addressed to the Honors Program 

Merit scholarships are also available to students admitted to the seven-yeal 
integrated B.A./M.D. and the SEAS/M.D. program; offering a unique fixed 
tuition plan, this arrangement allows families to plan and finance their student's 
undergraduate and medical education. These integrated programs require a 
GPA of 3.0 for renewal 

Presidential Arts Award—partial tuition awards for incoming freshmen w ho 
have shown promise in the fine arts and in music, theatre, or dance. A GPA ol 
2.7 (B—) and the recommendation of the relevant department is required foi 
renewal. 

Presidential Achievement Scholarships—partial tuition awards in the 
amount of $5,000 (limit of $2,500 per semester) are available to continuing stu 
dents who have completed two consecutive semesters at GW with a GPA of 3.7 
on a minimum of 15 earned credit hours each semester and who have at least a 
cumulative GPA of 3.7. (Students who are already receiving merit iid from the 
University are ineligible for this award.) 

Awards for Phi Beta Kappa—$2,000 awards for the senior year are made to 
students who are elected to Phi Beta Kappa in their junior year and who are not 
receiving another merit scholarship. 

Elliott Engineering Honor Scholarships—$10,000 awards are offered to out- 
standing incoming SEAS students with 30 or more transferable credit hours and 
a minimum of 3 credits of college-level chemistry or physics and 6 í redits of 
college-level calculus or higher math. Awards may be renewed by current re- 
cipients who maintain the required GPA of 3.0 in 15 credits per semester, pro- 
vided the recipient is enrolled full time in an engineering curriculum. There is 
an option of an additional academic year immediately following graduation if 


the student is admitted to graduate study in engineering at the master's level. 


Need-Based Aid 


The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, grants, loans, and em- 

joyment based upon demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
Federal Perkins Loan, Federal Pell Grant, Federal Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant, Federal Family Education Loans, and the Federal 
Work-Study program. All applicants are required to file both the PROFILE and 
the Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA), designating GW to re- 
ceive their information, and to supply copies of signed federal income tax returns 
and W2 forms for the current tax year for student and parents (if dependent) 
For family members employed by an international organization, à letter is re- 
quired from the employer certifying salary and all benefits. Continuing students 
also need to submit a GW Financial Aid Application. 

Incoming freshmen must file applications and supporting « redentials for finan 
cial aid by January 31 for the next academic year; transfer students, by April 1 
Continuing students must file the PROFILE and FAFSA forms by April 15, and 
submit the GW Financial Aid Application for Continuing Undergraduate 
Students and supporting tax documents to the Office of Student Financ ial Assis 
tance no later than April 21. If funds are available, November 1 is the deadline fot 
submission of all applications and supporting documents for the following spring 
semester. March 1 is the deadline for the summer sessions. Summer aid is limited 
to federal or alternative loans. A student must reapply each year for all need based 
aid, including need-based scholarships; renewal is contingent upon funds being 
available when the student completes the application. 


University Scholarships 


Full and partial tuition scholarships begin in the fall semester and may be re- 
newed through the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the published 
deadlines, maintains a B— average or better, completes 15 credits per semester 
and continues to demonstrate financial need. All applicants for need-based aid 


are considered for these awards. 


Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund 
American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship 
Mary J. Anderson Scholarship 

Byron Andrews Scholarship 

D.F. and J.D. Antonelli Scholarship Fund 

Athletic Scholarship Fund 

Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship 

Stanley M. Baer Scholarship in Electrical Engineering 
Sigrid Weeks Benson Scholarship 

Board of Trustees Scholarship 

Gail E. Boggs Engineering Scholarship 

Bou Family Foundation Scholarship 

Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund 
A.D. Britt Scholarship Fund 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships 
Barbara Willmarth Callahan Scholarship Fund 

Mary Ellen Caplin Scholarship 

Elsie M. Carper Undergraduate S« holarship Fund 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship 

Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship 


James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship 


Columbian Women S holarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund 
College Women's Scholarship Fund 
Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund 


Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund 


Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund 

Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund 

Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund 

. Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund 
Cora and John H. Davis Scholarship 

Isaac Davis Sc holarship 

Bertha B. Day Scholarship in Civil Engineering 


Jistrict of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Ac countants Scholarship in 


Accounting 
“Stella Constance Drane S holarship 
enry Parsons Erwin Scholarship 
obert Farnham Scholarship 


Federal Government Accountants Assoc iation—Washington, D.C., Chapter— 


Scholarship in Accounting 
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Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship 
Dean James Harold Fox Scholarship 
Geico Achievement Award 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships 

GW Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 

Gary C. and Leslie Granoff Scholarship Fund 

Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship 

l'heo Campbell Hartman Scholarship 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship 

Hazelton Scholarship 

George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 

Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 

David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships 

Amos Kendall S« holarship 

L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW 
Thaddeus A. and Mary Jean Lindner Scholarship Fund 
Calvin D. Linton Endowment Scholarship Fund 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship 

Martha’s Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship 
Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Maud E. McPherson Scholarship 

Mensh Family Scholarship 

A. Morehouse Scholarship 

E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships 

Lee Nowak Scholarship Fund 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships 

Henry and Caroline Orth Scholarship Fund 

Thornton Owen Scholarship 

Pan-Dodecanesian Association of America Scholarship 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund 

James and Theodore Pedas Scholarship 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships 

Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund 

Levin M. Powell Scholarships 

Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc., Scholarship 

Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund 

Scottish Rite of Freemasonry Scholarship Fund 
Cecelia M. Sehrt Scholarship Fund 

Sejong Scholarship Fund 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships 

Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund 

Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
Myrna Sislen Guitar Scholarship 

Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship 

David Spencer Scholarship 

George Steiner Scholarship in Music 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships 

21st Century D.C. Scholars Program 

U.S. Office of Education Traineeships 

University Award for Phi Beta Kappa 


University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette 
William Walker Scholarship 

The Washington Post/Eastern High School Incentive S« holarship Program 
Wanda Webb Memorial S« holarship 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund 

John Withington Scholarship 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship 

William G. Woodford Scholarship 

Ellen Woodhull Si holarship 

Zonta Club Scholarship 

Barbara Jackman Zuckert S« holarship Fund for Blind Part-Time Students 


Other Academic Awards and Grants 


Fannie Mae/H.D. Woodson High School Grant 
George Washington University Tuition Grant 

GW Partners in Academic Leadership Tuition Grants 
GW Residence Hall Award 

Marriott Foundation Grant 


Activity Awards 


Students who participate in cheerleading, debate, or the Pep Band will be 
Considered for activity awards during the semesters they are actively involved. 
Additional information and eligibility requirements can be obtained from the 
directors of the programs. 


Cheerleading Award 
George F. Henigan Award in Debate 
Pep Band Award 


GW Family Tuition Grant 


Families with two or more dependent children simultaneously enrolled as full 
time undergraduates in a first-time degree program at The George Washington 
University can apply for the GW Family Grant for the younger sibling(s). This 
is a half-tuition grant that can be awarded for the full academic year or for the 
fall or spring semester only and requires that all students being considered are 
Charged the full tuition flat rate for their program. The grant is contingent on the 
lecipient's maintaining a 2.0 grade-point average and reapplying by the dead- 
line, Contact the Office of Student Financial Assistance for an application, 
Which includes submission of a copy of the parents' federal tax return as veri- 
fication of the dependent status of the students. International students must 
Provide certification that they are dependent siblings either from their parents’ 
employer (if an embassy or international organization such as the World Bank 
or International Monetary Fund) or from GW's International Services Office. 
l'he deadline is August 1 preceding the academic year; applications received 
after the deadline are awarded on a funds-available basis. 


Resident Assistantships 


Available to juniors and seniors in any field of study who are interested in work- 
‘Ng in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, but 
asically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and administration. 
Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room for the academic year. All 
Positions are part time, and staff members are required to enroll as full-time stu- 
dents in degree programs. Further information may be obtained from the Office 
of Residential Life. 
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Loan Funds 


Federal Stafford Loans—George Washington University is an eligible parti« 
ipant in the Federal Stafford Loan Program. This is a variable interest rate loan 
currently capped at 8.2596; repayment is up to 10 years. Eligible students may 
apply for up to $2,625 as freshmen, $3, 500 i is sophomores, and $5,500 as juniors 
and seniors. For students who receive Subsidized Stafford funds as part of their 
need-based financial aid award, the government pays the interest while they are 
enrolled in school at least half-time and for six months afterward. Students in- 
eligible, or only partly eligible, for subsidized funds may apply for an Unsubsi- 
dized Stafford Loan up to the same limits to cover their family contribution and 
any unmet need. Terms and conditions are the same, except that the student 
borrower is responsible for all interest that accrues on the unsubsidized loan 
from the date it is disbursed; deferments are available. Independent students 
(and students whose parents are denied a PLUS loan) are eligible to borrow ad- 
ditional Unsubsidized Stafford funds of $4,000 as freshmen and sophomores 
and $5,000 as juniors and seniors. 

Federal Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students (PLUS)—George Washing- 
ton University also participates in PLUS. This is a government-sponsored loan 
that can be used to supplement the student's Federal Stafford Loan or to help 
with the family contribution. It is a credit-based, variable-rate loan currently 

capped at 996 for first-time borrowers. Each academic year, parents without an 
adverse credit history may apply for a PLUS loan up to the cost of education, 
minus financial aid, for each dependent child attending college at least half- 
time. Loan repayment begins within 60 days of the last disbursement and the 
maximum repayment term is 10 years. 

Please note that Federal Stafford (Subsidized and Unsubsidized) and Federal 
PLUS loans are made by lenders, including banks, credit unions, and savings 
and loan associations. The loans are insured by a guaranty agency and reinsured 
by the federal government; origination and insurance fees are deducted from 
loan proceeds beforehand. Families who intend to use loan funds for payment 
of University charges at time of registration should submit a loan application 
and all supporting doc uments to the Office of Student Financial Assistance no 
later than May 1 for the fall semester, October 1 for the spring semester, of 
March 1 for summer sessions. 

Note that federal statute requires multiple disbursements of Stafford and 
PLUS loans. Recipients of one-semester-only loans should be aware that the sec- 
ond disbursement of loan proceeds occurs halfway through the semester. Fed- 
eral regulations require loan proration if the student's last loan period is less 
than a full academic year. Students may not borrow against or take out an emer 
gency loan on their next semester's loan disbursement until the first day 0! 
classes of that term. 

Other Loan Funds—The following loan funds are available to degree stu 
dents. Complete information regarding each loan is available from the Office 0! 
Student Financial Assistance, Fiscal Section. 


George F. Henigan Loan Fund 
International Student Loan Fund 
Ioanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 

Jack and Anne Morton Loan Fund 

Barney Plotnick, M.D., Student Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 
Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 
Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 


through the GW Multicultural Student Services ( enter, 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the Federal Work-Study Program. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. Work-study 
job placement is handled by the Career Center. In addition, the Career Center 
maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time positions available in the 
Washington area for undergraduate and graduate students. After registration, 
students may apply at the Career Center for interviews and referrals to positions 
for which they are qualified. 


International Students 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
completed two semesters of full-time work (30 credit hours) at this University 
with a B— average are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Sc holarships; 
those with a C average are eligible to apply for GW Grants. Aid is awarded in 
the spring for the following academic year. See instructions for applying for 
undergraduate financial aid, above. For those not filing a U.S. tax return, a letter 
from the employer, c ertifying salary and benefits, is required. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
have established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have sufficient funds 
available to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a college 
or university. The cost at this l Iniversity for one academic year (September—May) 
was $32,098 in 1998-1999 and will be higher in 1999-2000; generally speaking, 
expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the stated figure, which 
includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses, but not 
travel, holiday, or medical expenses. 


Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits office assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
active-duty personnel, veterans, or as widows or children of dec eased or totally 
disabled veterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. 
This office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the 
Veterans Administration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as ac tive-duty personnel, 
Veterans, or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor 
Prior to submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such stu- 
dents should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor: it 
Sets forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be 
Made to the Veterans Administration and includes other information of general 
interest. Eligible students should be aware they must be admitted to a degree 
Seeking program by the start of their third semester in order to continue receiv- 
Ing veterans benefits. 


x 


In addition, the Inner-City Special Student Assistance Loan Fund is available 
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Disability Support Services 


Disability Support Services provides and coordinates support services for stu 
dents with a wide variety of disabilities, as well as those temporarily disabled by 
injury or illness. Accommodations are available through DSS to facilitate aca- 
demic access for students with disabilities. Services provided without charge to 
the student may include orientation to campus, registration assistance, read 
ers, interpreters, scribes, learning disabilities advising, adaptive materials and 
equipment, assistance with note taking, laboratory assistance, test accommoda 
tions, regular advising, and referrals. DSS does not provide content tutoring, al- 
though it is available on a fee basis from other campus resources. The University 
does not pay for personal attendant care. DSS is located on the 4th floor of the 
Marvin Center and is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays and at other times 
by appointment. 


Multicultural Student Services Center 


The Multicultural Student Services Center provides academic, co-curricular, 
and personal support services for all GW minority students to enhance minor- 
ity student life at GW. Through the Center, minority students receive orientation 
to the various University resources, and are made aware of the many cultural ac- 
tivities and programs that exist on campus and in the greater metropolitan area. 
l'he Center provides professional and peer counseling, course advising, tutorial 
services, and campus and community mentoring programs. The staff is av ailable 
to address students' academic and personal concerns. 

In addition, the Center oversees the Diversity Program Clearinghouse, which 
supports various programs designed to educate the campus in areas of cultural 
diversity and socioeconomic issues. The Center houses a resource center with 
reference books and instructional materials, and coordinates the Partners in 
Academics and Leadership Program (formerly the Educational Opportunity 
Program) and various preparatory and precollege programs. 

Partners in Academics and Leadership Program—The Partners in Academics 
and Leadership Program provides selected District of Columbia students with 
financial aid, academic support services, and personal advising to assist them 
in pursuing undergraduate work at George Washington University. The staff 
coordinates a precollege program as well as educational and cultural activities 
to promote the success and enhance the experience of program participants. 

High School/College Internship Program—The Multicultural Student Ser- 
vices Center administers the High School/College Internship Program (HI/SCIP), 
which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high school seniors. Par- 
ticipants enroll at GW as nondegree candidates, taking a maximum of 6 credit 
hours per semester in addition to their high school curriculum. Application to 
the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's high school guidance office. 


Student Activities Center 


The Student Activities Center furthers the educational mission of the Univer- 
sity by offering programs, services, and facilities that foster the social and cul- 
tural development and school spirit of members of the University community. 
Staff members assist individual students and campus organizations with event 
planning, program coordination, and participation in special projects. 
Programs and activities include advisement of campus organizations, regis- 
tration of student organizations, planning and coordination of major campus 
events, and oversight of Greek Affairs, Colonial Inauguration, the Presidential 
Administrative Fellows Program, band and cheerleading, and intramural and 
club sports. Additional information about the services offered by the Student 
Activities Center, and about the various student organizations and committees, 
can be obtained from the Student Planner and Handbook 


Program Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and ap- 
pointed students, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources for 
Student programming on campus. In addition, the Program Board provides 
funding for activities presented by various campus organizations and encour- 
ages student participation in program planning through involvement in com- 
mittees on the arts, concerts, festivals, films, parties, political affairs, and pub 
lic relations. 

Student Government—The George Washington University Student Asso- 
ciation is made up of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate 
students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu- 
dents at the University. The Student Association provides various services for 
Students, such as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the Student 
Advocate Service. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committees, 
advisory councils of the schools and college, selected committees of the Board 
of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in- 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 
to the University community as a whole. 

Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become involved with 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are approximately 
270 registered organizations on campus, covering a broad spectrum of interests, 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, political, service, 
Sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as well as social 
fraternities and sororities. 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center. The Marvin Center 
offers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and 
University guests. The Center's wide range of facilities includes dining loca- 
tions, a theatre, lounges, recreational facilities, study rooms, conference and 
Meeting rooms, Information Center, Colonnade Gallery, travel agency, computer 
Store, bookstore, and Student Organization Resource Center. 

The Marvin Center provides facilities for programs conducted by the Univer- 
Sity Program Board, by academic departments that include the performing arts, 
and by other University organizations. The operation of the Marvin Center is 
Overseen by Administrative Services within Student and Academic Support 
Services, 

The Marvin Center Governing Board is a representative body composed of 
Students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board works closely with the Center's 
Staff in the review and development of policies, guidelines, and procedures that 
direct the operation of the Center. 


Religious Life 


The 1 Iniversity recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
Students and encourages them to participate in the religious organizations of 
their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form 
a link between the University and the religious community. The advisors of 
the religious organizations are available for counseling and together constitute 
the Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus. Religious services 
and special observances are also provided for the University community as 
announced. 
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Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audito 
rium and in the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits 
are presented each semester. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 
turing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. Other concerts 
are held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith 
Center. 

Dance—The GW Dance Company presents major concerts, informal studio 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture- 
demonstrations. Students may audition to become company members and have 
the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical 
aspects of dance productions. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The University Glee Club, Jazz Band, 
and Orchestra are available to students either as credit courses or as cocurricu- 
lar activities. All of these organizations present major performances to the Uni- 
versity community several times a year, including regular winter and spring 
concerts. 

International Programs—The International Student Society presents an 
annual international dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and inter- 
national restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers on 
international topics. 

Program Board—The University Program Board, through its various com- 
mittees and in cooperation with other campus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
lectures, concerts, social activities, and special events. 

Theatre—The University Theatre produc es four or five major plays and mu- 
sicals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theatre. Additional works, including original and experimental plays, 
are produced in a more intimate studio theatre. Students can partic i in all 
aspects of theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees 
for some of their production work. 


Athletics, Recreation, and Intramurals 


The Charles E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use, including 
courts for basketball, volleyball, and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming 
pool; gymnastics and weight rooms; racquetball and squash courts; and a sauna 
and loc kers. In addition, the Student Activities Center sponsors a broad program 
of intramural and recreational activities held in the Smith Center and designed 
to accommodate various levels of skill, experience, and interest. 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA), the Eastern College Athletic Conference (ECAC), and the Atlantic 10 
Conference. Its intercollegiate varsity teams compete against major universities 
throughout the region and nation in such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, 
tennis, golf, cross-country, crew, swimming and diving, water polo, volleyball, 
and gymnastics. 


OTHER PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


The major sections that follow describe the undergraduate programs and courses 
offered by Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and 
Public Management, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the 
Elliott School of International Affairs. This section briefly indicates some of the 
University's additional programs, services, and administrative units. 


The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College 


In fall 1998, The George Washington University introduced a new option for 
women undergraduates of the University—The George Washington University 
at Mount Vernon College, located just three miles from the main campus at 
Foggy Bottom on the 26-acre campus of what was formerly Mount Vernon Col- 
lege. GW at MVC offers a distinct environment within the University, and cer- 
tain of its programs and opportunities are offered exclusively there, along with 
a rich selection of courses that meet general curriculum requirements across the 
University. All academic programs offered on the Mount Vernon campus are 
fully integrated into those of the schools of the University, and students' par- 
ticipation in classes and activities of the Foggy Bottom campus is encouraged. 
The Student Development Center coordinates key student and academic sup- 
port services for GW at MVC, including the development of programs and ser- 
vices that create a distinctive environment for students on the Mount Vernon 
campus, cooperative programming with the Foggy Bottom campus, and the cul- 
tivation of leadership and community service opportunities for students. 

GW at MVC provides the benefits of small classes, close faculty-student rela- 
tionships, and mentoring and leadership opportunities. While University gen- 
eral curriculum courses at GW at MVC are open to all Foggy Bottom students, 
Course registration priority is given to GW at MVC students. Special GW at MVC 
programs and courses are designed particularly for women. 

Many students are attracted to Washington, D.C., because it is a center of 
power, yet relatively few women participate fully in the exercise of this power. 
The Women and Power Residential Program is designed to explore reasons that 
Women are underrepresented in the structures of power in the Western world 
and to provide channels of access for our students to be successful women in 
Washington, D.C. This program is a one-year living and learning experience that 
Offers a set of courses linked around the theme of women's relationship to the 
Structures of power, historical as well as contemporary. Thirty first-year women 
live together in one residence hall at GW at MVC, taking several academic 
Courses together. The program is open to GW undergraduates, and its courses 
fulfill certain general requirements in all the undergraduate schools. The two 
teaching assistants for the academic courses are also the community facilitators 
who live together with the students in the residence hall, developing co-curric- 
ular activities that emphasize the supportive community, tying together the var- 
lous strands of the program. The intent of this program is to create an integrated 
community, which encourages classroom discussions to spill freely over into 
the residence hall. 


University Honors Program 


The University Honors Program is an enhanced educational program open to 
Students enrolled in any of the undergraduate schools at The George Washing- 
ton University. The Program offers a special series of courses that are designed 
to enhance the education of undergraduate students. Members of the Honors 
Program take one or more of these courses each semester as part of their under- 
graduate course of study. The courses range from small seminars that fulfill gen- 
eral curriculum requirements to special, cross-disciplinary courses. 
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In addition, the University Honors Program offers its students special acade- 
mic activities, such as the University Symposium, a weekend-long event that in- 
cludes public lectures, class discussions, and student presentations on a selected 
topic or theme. The Program administers two residential learning programs, the 
Roots of Western Civilization and the Fulbright International Affairs Floor. In 
these residential programs, both Honors and non-Honors first-year students have 
the opportunity to live with students with similar academic interests. Select 
undergraduates may join faculty and graduate students in the University Semi- 
nars Series, a special program overseen by the University Honors Program 

Students must apply for admission to the University Honors Program. Enter- 
ing freshmen who are in the top 10% of their high school class or have achieved 
SAT scores above the 85th percentile may apply to the University Honors Pro- 
gram when they apply for admission to the University. Current GW students 
who have achieved a cumulative GPA of 3.4 or higher and have at least four se- 
mesters left before graduating may apply to the program; deadlines to apply are 
at the end of September and the beginning of February. The University Honors 
Program accepts a limited number of transfer students who may apply when 
they seek admission to the University. The program has special advisors to help 
students plan their majors and prepare for graduate study and fellowship work. 

Scholastic requirements for remaining in the University Honors Program are 
listed under the major head of Honors in the course listings section. 

A complete description of the University Honors Program is given in the Hon- 
ors Program Handbook, available at the Honors Office or through its website: 
http//www.gwu.edu/-uhpwww/. The Honors Program website also gives a list 
of current classes and activities of the Honors Program. 


Joint Degree Programs 


Several joint degree programs are available to undergraduates. Five-year bac ^ 
elor's/master's programs include the B.S./M.A. in economics, the B.S./M.S. 
systems analysis and engineering/operations research or engineering etin 
ment, the B.S./M.A. in systems analysis and engineering/economics, the 
B.S./M.S. in economics/operations research or engineering management, the 
B.A./M.A. in art or psychology/art therapy, the B.S./M.S. in chemical toxicol- 
ogy (chemistry/forensic sciences), the B.B.A./M.T.A., and the B.B.A./M.P.A. 
See the department or school concerned for specific program requirements. 

Two joint degree programs are available for study toward the Doctor of 
Medicine degree: the integrated B.A./M.D. program described under Columbian 
School of Arts and Sciences, and the early selection program described under 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


A program of secondary fields of study has been established within the Univer- 
sity to provide opportunities for formal interschool study. Students must be 
enrolled in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to be eli- 
gible to take a secondary field in another sc hool. The secondary fie Ids g generally 
consist of 12 to 18 hours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, with 
scholarship requirements determined by the school offering the field. Upon sat- 
isfactory completion of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of study 
and the courses taken in support of the field are entered on the student's tran- 
script. For further information, see the brochure "Secondary Fields of Study" 
available in the offices of the deans or from the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs. 


Summer, Special, and International Programs 


Through the Office of Summer, Special, and International Programs, courses are 
offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the University: 


During the summer the University also offers special programs that are not 
available during the regular academic year. Courses are offered during both day 
and evening hours. Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring 
semester may register for the following Summer Sessions without special ap- 
plication. Those who wish degree status may seek admission from the appro- 
priate school within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a 
degree at the University may apply through the "Quick Entry" process 
described in the Summer Sessions Announcement. For a complete statement 
concerning summer term work, see the Summer Sessions Announcement. 


Study Abroad Programs 


Students who wish to study abroad during the academic year should check with 
the office of the dean of their school or the Office for Study Abroad. Credits 
earned with acceptable grades are transferable toward the appropriate degree at 
George Washington University, provided there is no duplication of work done 
previously. All programs of study abroad must be approved on the required 
forms by the appropriate faculty and administrative personnel before departure. 
In addition to academic year programs, study abroad is available at varying lo- 
cations during the summer. Information on summer programs abroad is avail- 
able in the GW Summer Sessions Announcement. 


Division of University Programs 


The Division of University Programs administers the University's off-campus 
credit courses and degree programs. The Division also offers noncredit certifi- 
cate programs, courses, and workshops through the Center for Career Education. 
The staff of instruction for Division programs includes members of the full-time 
faculty of the University and academically qualified adjunct faculty from the 
professional community selected by the academic departments and schools. 


Office of University Students 


The Office of University Students (OUS) makes on-campus credit courses avail- 
able to those who are not currently degree candidates at this University. Such 
students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 
enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They may be 
candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special work as 
part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates matriculated else- 
Where, taking courses for transfer to their own institution. 

All courses except those restricted to medical and law students are open to 
OUS students, provided there is room in the class and the student has sufficient 
preparation as determined by the academic departments. 

Registration in a given course may be denied OUS students when space is 
needed for degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to register for the- 
Sis or dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment or leave of absence. 
OUS requires a minimum registration of 3 credit hours per semester or session, 
except in special circumstances as approved by the director. 


Entrance Requirements 


Àn academic background appropriate for the program of studies contemplated 
is required. In addition, the applicant who has previously attended this or 
another college or university must be in good standing at that institution. An 
applicant who has been suspended from any educational institution for poor 
scholarship will not be considered for admission for one calendar year after the 
effective date of the suspension. An applicant who has been denied under- 
graduate admission within this University will not be considered for admission 
as a nondegree student for the same semester for which the application was 
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searches of bibliographic databases, students identify and locate desired re- 
search materials not easily found through more traditional methods. The staff 
assists all members of the University in using the rich resources of the Wash- 
ington area and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
Students, faculty, and staff at George Washington University (except law and 
medical students) may borrow directly from the main campus libraries of six 
other academic institutions in the Washington Research Library Consortium 
WRLC). Students may also obtain books and journal articles on interlibrary 
oan from other libraries in the area and throughout the United States. 

ALADIN is the electronic library resource of WRLC and contains the com 
bined on-line catalog of the seven member universities with more than 4.3 mil- 
ion records, as well as a rich array of electronic databases, indexes, and full 
texts. ALADIN can be accessed from numerous computers in the libraries as 
well as remotely from on and off campus. 


Computer Information and Resource Center 


The Computer Information Resource Center (CIRC) prox ides computer facili- 
ties, technical assistance, and information on the use of computers and com- 
puter networks. CIRC supports IBM-PC, Apple Macintosh, and Unix. The ( IRC 
computer laboratories are open seven days a week, 24 hours a day. CIRC also 
maintains computer classrooms on campus; students generally have access to 
these rooms when classes are not in session. The George Washington Informa- 
tion System provides information about the campus plus research and infor- 
mation resources from around the globe on the Internet 

In cooperation with the Gelman Library and GW Television, CIRC publishes 
a periodic newsletter on computing issues. CIRC gives seminars and offers tech- 
nical advice to faculty and students regarding use of Windows and Macintosh 
personal computers, Unix computers, and HTML. Students and faculty may re- 
ceive assistance from GW's nonprofit computer store for microcomputer selec- 
tion and acquisition. 

Any University student may have access to the computer facilities for indi- 
vidual research, class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. 


GW Television 


The primary television resource of the University is GW Television, a state-of 
the-art multichannel broadcast and production facility. GW Television devel- 
ops courses and programs in cooperation with academic departments for broad- 
cast on and off campus over various satellite and cable networks; produces 
videotapes for class use and for continuing professional education; offers na- 
tional and international satellite videoconferencing; operates the George Wash- 
ington University Television Network (GWUTN); and is developing « ompressed 
video links between remote campus locations. 

GW Television has both C and Ku-band satellite reception capabilities and 


can deliver programs received via satellite to many on-campus locations. 


The Writing Center 


In conjunction with the Department of English, the Writing Center provides 
writing instruction to GW students at all levels of experience and expertise. Stu 
dents are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning how best to ex: 
press ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, and 
the director and other members of the faculty) work with students individually 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors provide assistance in such areas 8$ 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct gramma! 
and punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, pro 
viding evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of a? 
experiment or the solution to a research problem. 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


The Speech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment of a wide 
range of speech, language, and hearing disorders. These include developmen 
tal impairments of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and 
speech and language impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services 
are available for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent 
Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired in 
dividuals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the 
Department of Speech and Hearing. 


Honor Societies 


Honor societies that maintain active chapters at George Washington University 
include Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi as well as those specific to given aca 
demic fields, such as Alpha Epsilon Delta, Beta Alpha Psi, Beta Gamma Sigma 
Delta Phi Alpha, Eta Kappa Nu, Omicron Delta Epsilon, Omega Rho, Pi Alpha 
Alpha, Pi Sigma Alpha, Pi Tau Sigma, Psi Chi, Sigma Delta Pi, Sigma Iota Rho 
and Tau Beta Pi. The freshman honor society Phi Eta Sigma is open to qualified 
Students in all undergraduate programs 


Prizes 


The following academic prizes are supported by permanently endowed funds 
established through the Office of the Vice President and Treasurer. The many 
other prizes and awards available to GW students are funded annually, rather 
than by permanent endowment, and are listed in the annual commencement 
program when information is provided in time for publication. 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Prize—Awarded annually to a junior or senior in the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science for sc} p and 
Service. 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduating senior 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who has made significant 
contributions to the School and the University. 

Buka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, Georg 
and Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the most out- 
standing student in German languages and literatures. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring in 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evi- 
denced by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifica- 
tions of mind and character as to give promise of future achievement. 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of 
the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 
awarded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University who 
has demonstrated outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and 
Who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities that pro- 
duce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess 
and Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 
playwriting by a student enrolled in the University. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of 
the World) of the Ancient and A« cepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon graduation to the 
graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achievement 
and leadership potential in the School of Business and Public Management and 
In the Elliott School of International Affairs 
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DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theatei 

E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter "for excellence in 
the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose 
record in English, combined with general excellence, shows the most marked 
aptitude for and attainment in English studies 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the three 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled 
in the University. Awards are determined by a public-speaking contest in which 
the participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior class of 
Columbian School who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, 
and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most ad- 
vanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essary 
Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound 
citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability 
in “forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing in a student publication 
or elsewhere. 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in recogni- 
tion of his wife’s distinguished record at and service to the University, on whose 
Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member. Awarded annually to 
an outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize “es- 
tablished by friends because of an outstanding life.” Awarded annually to that 
student in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his/her signal ability in 
the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 
tion of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows.” 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize—Awarded annually to the senior in the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science who graduates with the highest 
scholastic standing. 

Charles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, Elton Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating se- 
nior for excellence in philosophy. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student making 
the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson God- 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washington, 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to the 
junior or senior student making the highest average in French language and 
literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary 
Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, 
of Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the high- 
est average in the following fields: business administration, economics, inter- 
national business, or public accounting. 

Harmon Choral Prize—Established in 1986 in memory of Dr. Robert H. Har- 
mon, director of the Glee Club from 1924 to 1964, by his brother Bishop Nolan 
Harmon and the GW Department of Music. Awarded annually to one or two 
students who have made outstanding contributions to the choral programs. 
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Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergrad- 
uate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Established 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the 
highest standing in courses in United States history. 

Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students and every 
two or three years to participants in the University's Art Alumni Exhibition. 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six in 
the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes are 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmaking, 
ceramics, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art history is 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes 
must submit original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distin- 
guished representatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gradu- 
ate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hours of 
Statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 

John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Awarded to a 
graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in the 
Department of Classics. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—Awarded to the upper-division or 
graduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
materials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hilda 
Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
Sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian School to the senior student ma- 
joring in sociology who has the highest scholastic record. 

The Barry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music—Established in 1983. Awarded 
annually to a student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of 
academic performance and musical ability, as determined by a committee 
of faculty appointed by the chair of the Music Department. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859. Awarded 
annually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics. 

Howard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science who has 
demonstrated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Eastern 
affairs, 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful ap- 
preciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. Hermann 
Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed the 
Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely recog- 
nized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty added prestige 
to the University. This prize is given annually to a member of the graduating 
class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of German studies. 

Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 
one in aquarelle painting. 

Sylvia S. Speck Prize—Awarded to a graduating senior for exemplary aca- 
demic achievement in English literature 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced courses in 
Latin language and literature. 
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Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the field 
of sculpture. 

James MacBride Sterrett, ]r., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor Sterrett 
in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the high- 
est average in Physics 1 and 2 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by the 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
essay covering some phase of medieval history. 

Thomas F. ‘Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidate 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
world.” The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University. 
The University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Membership in the Association is c onveyed automatically to anyone who has 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who has 

earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the Uni- 
versity in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for member- 
ship; in the case of the Division of University Programs students, however, only 
the “15 credit hours earned” requirement and not the “graduation of the class” 
requirement applies. Graduates of Center for Career Education certificate pro- 
grams are also eligible. 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntary 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of 
Alumni Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may be 
contacted through the Office of Alumni Relations. 


x 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following reg- 
ulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the school or division 
in which they are registered. Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, 
for any other reason, are not registered at the University for one semester or 
more, may reenter and continue work only under the regulations and require- 
ments in force at the time of return 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
mation on an application for admission or any other University document, the 
Student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered after 
the student has matriculated at the University, the student may be subject to 
dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible (except by spe- 
Cial action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the University 


Registration 


Information on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
Which is available in advance of each semester. 

Registration in courses is open only to those persons formally admitted to the 
University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those students in good 
Standing who are continuing in an approved program of study. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the school in which they are 
registered in this University. With the exception of students enrolled in joint 
degree program, registration in more than one school of the University requires 
the written permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Registra- 
tion is not complete until all financial obligations have been met. 


Eligibility for Registration 

Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 
of registration published in the Schedule of Classes. A student who is sus- 
pended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. 
Registration in a given course may be denied students in the Division of Uni- 
Versity Programs when space is needed for degree candidates. 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligi- 
ble for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
Was not registered during the preceding semester must apply for and be 
Branted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before being eligible 
for registration. 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately pre- 
Ceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible to 
register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program. 


Completion of Registration 


Registration is not c omplete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. Stu- 
dents who do not complete their financial obligations in a timely manner may 
be deregistered and will not be permitted to attend class. 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in 
the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
Should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Consortium 
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registration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the Regis- 
trar. In order to participate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the 
approval of an advisor and should ascertain from the department of the institu- 
tion where the course is taught whether they are eligible for the course and 
whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the 
Registrar. Detailed information concerning Consortium policy and procedures 
is printed in the Schedule of Classes 


Student Status 


For the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or more 
credit hours are considered to be full time, those taking 6 to 11 hours are con- 
sidered to be half time, and all others are considered to be part time. 


Attendance 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are officially registered. 
Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for 
undue absence. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the school or 
division in which they are registered may be dismissed from the University. 


Grades 


Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
each semester. The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, 
Satisfactory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized 
Withdr: wal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Other grades 
that may be assigned are A—, B+, B-, C+, C-, D+, and D-. Except for courses 
that specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a de- 
gree at this University may not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better 
was received, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written 
statement, indicating that the student is required to repeat the course, must be 
submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chair. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


When another grade has not been — the symbol J (Incomplete), the sym- 
bol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) 
will be recorded. The symbol [indic ates that a satisfactory explanation has been 
given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required work of 
the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if a 
student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the 
work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such rea- 
sons before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only 
if the student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been 
satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfacto- 
rily explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in 
will be graded F. If acc eptable reasons are later prese nted to the instructor, that 
instructor may initiate an appropriate grade change. The symbol of Z is assigned 
when students are registered for a course that they have not attended or have at- 
tended only briefly, and in which they have done no graded work. At the end 
of the academic year, students’ records will be reviewed; if there is more than 
one Z per semester, the student’s record will be encumbered until released by 
the student's advisor or academic dean. The symbol of Z is not a grade but an 
administrative notation 


Changing a Grade of Incomplete 


When work for the course is completed and a grade change turned in to the 
Office of the Registrar, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of J, fol- 
lowed by the grade. The indication of J cannot be removed from the transcript 
For more information concerning changing a grade of Incomplete, consult the 
regulations of the school or division concerned 


The Grade-Point Average 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the grade-point average, obtained by di- 
viding the number of quality points by the number of credit hours for which the 
Student has registered, both based on his or her record in this University. The 
grade-point average is computed as follows: A, 4.0; A—, 3.7; B+, 3.3; B, 3.0; B 
2.7; C+, 2.3; C, 2.0; C—, 1.7; D+, 1.3; D, 1.0; D—, .7; F, 0, for each credit hour for 
Which the student has registered in a degree program. Although credit value for 
à course in which a grade of F is earned appears on the transcript for the pur- 
pose of calculating the grade-point average, no academic credit is awarded. 
Courses marked CR, I, IPG, P, NP, W, or Z are not considered in determining the 
average, except that courses marked 7 will be considered when a final grade is 
recorded. With the exception of Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at 
Other institutions are not considered in computing the grade-point average. 


Final Examinations 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office of the 
Registrar. 


Use of Correct English 


À report regarding any student whose written or DAT English in any course 
is unsatisfac tory may be sent by the instructor to the dean of the sc hool, who 
May assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying with the 
needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regu- 
lar tuition fee is « harged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to 
make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Academic Integrity 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
Maintain guide lines of academic behavior. All members of the « ommunity are 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 
Students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
examinations. 

Members of the « ommunity will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
academic procedures and held re sponsible for applying them. Deliberate fail- 
ure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dis- 
honesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
against the c ommunity and will be prosecuted through the proper University 
Channels. 

Copies of the U Iniversity Code of Academic Integrity can be obtained from the 
followi ing officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, and 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


Student Conduct 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
Versity, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Re- 
Sponsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, 
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including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as 
adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 
documents may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Students or from the 
offices of the academic deans. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may 
include permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enrollment 
in another college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements appli- 
cable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not be 
published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in 
a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
dean of the school or division in which the student is registered. A grade of W 
will be recorded on the student's academic record. Each school and division of 
the University sets deadline dates for each semester concerning withdrawal. 
All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorized with- 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses. 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes Within a School or Division—A student may not substitute one 
course for another or change status from credit to audit or from audit to credit 
without the approval of the dean of the school or division in which he or she is 
registered. Change from one major field to another within the same college of 
school may be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another school of 
division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provided 
by the office concerned. Students transferring within the University are advised 
to study carefully the requirements listed below under Graduation Require- 
ments and to note that unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divi- 
sions, 30 credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in the major field, must 
be completed while registered in the school from which the degree is sought. 
Upon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and understand 
clearly the requirements that must be fulfilled. A maximum of 45 credit hours 
earned in the Division of University Programs may be applied toward a bache- 
lor's degree in the degree-granting schools of the University. 


Credit 


Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and satisfactory 
completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing 
in accordance with the regulations of the school or division concerned. 


Auditing 


A person who has been admitted to the University may be registered, with the 
permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no academic credit). An 
auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinations. A student 
who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. Tuition i$ 
charged at the prevailing rate. 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned t0* 
ward graduation from this University must first secure the written approval of 
their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a simi 
lar period in this University be recognized. 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the student 
or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan 
installments, due the University at the time of the request. A nominal fee is 
charged for each official transcript. Unofficial copies of transcripts are mailed to 
students, by written request, at a nominal fee. Partial transcripts are not issued 


Continuous Enrollment Status 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
E I 8 


enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
Semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. A stu- 
dent is considered to be continuously enrolled when registered for courses o1 
when engaged in and appropriately registered for activities such as the follow 
ing, as specified by the regulations established by each school: cooperative work 
semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institution with prior 
approval to have work transferred back to the GW program; completion of out- 
Standing work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete or In Progress was 
received (at the undergraduate level); or non-course instructional activities 
unique to the particular school. This status is generally limited to one year 
Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University and not re- 
quest and be granted a leave of absence (see below), he or she must apply for 
readmission and, if granted, be subject to the requirements and regulations then 
in force 


Leave of Absence 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the de- 
Bree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who discon- 
tinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 
absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study at 
the close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 
Subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 
University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


Name of Record 


À student's name of record includes the first name, middle initial or full mid- 
dle name, and the family name. Nicknames may not be used. The University 
Will change the name of a ¢ urrently enrolled student on its official records but 
will require satisfactory evidence of a legal basis for the change. The diploma is 
awarded under the official name of record at the time of graduation. 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in January, May, and August. To be recommended by the 
faculty for graduation a student must have met the admission requirements of 
the School in which registered; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, cur- 
l'Iculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree as stated in this bul- 
letin; filed an application for graduation by the published deadline date; and be 
free from all indebtedness to the University. Enrollment is required for the se- 
Mester or summer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred, 
and al] degree requirements must be completed by the last day of final exami- 
nations for that semester or summer session. 

Participation in the Commencement Ceremony—Partic ipation in the annual 
Commencement ceremony held in May is open to students who have applied 
to graduate in the current spring semester or who graduated the preceding fall 
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semester or summer session. Students, graduate or undergraduate, who need no 
more than 9 credit hours credit to complete their degree requirements, may par- 
ticipate in May commencement ceremonies if there is a reasonable expectation 
that they will be able to obtain the needed credits during the following summer. 
The maximum of 9 credit hours is firm and not subject to petition. Summer 
graduates who elect to attend the preceding May ceremony must apply for grad- 
uation no later than February 1. Students who apply after the published dead- 
lines are not guaranteed commencement materials and may not be listed in the 
commencement program 


Honors 


Bachelor's degrees with honors are awarded to students whose academic 
records give evidence of particular merit. The student's grade-point average de- 
termines the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; magna cum laude, 
3.6—3.79; summa cum laude, 3.8—4.0. The grade-point average includes all 
course work completed at GW. To be eligible for an honors designation, a stu- 
dent must complete at least 60 hours of course work at GW. 

The grade-point average is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and the 
honors designation is entered on the transcript and diploma of those students 
who earn an honors designation. If Latin honors are entered in the commence- 
ment program, honors status will be determined on the basis of work completed 
by the end of the seventh term and entered only for those students who have 
completed seven-eighths of the credit hours required for the degree. Latin hon- 
ors indicated on the diploma are calculated on the basis of all course work com- 
pleted. The diploma and transcript are the official indication that a degree was 
conferred and Latin honors awarded. 


Special Honors 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the graduating 
class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recommen- 
dation of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the following re- 
quirements: (1) Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty 
member representing the major department or field not later than the beginning 

' the senior year. (2) Such other conditions as may be set at the time the can- 
didacy is approved must be met. (3) At least one-half of the courses required for 
the degree must have been completed at GW. (4) The specific requirement of the 
school in which the student is registered must be fulfilled as follows: (a) 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences—grades of A or B in 50 percent of the 
courses taken at GW; (b) the School of Engineering and Applied Science or the 
School of Business and Public Management—a grade-point average of at least 
3.0 on all course work taken at GW; (c) the Elliott School of International Af- 
fairs—a grade-point average of at least 3.4 on all course work taken at GW. Spe- 
cial honors awards appear on the transcript. 


The Library 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 
versity's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome t0 
browse. Authorized GW identification is needed to enter the library and to bor 
row books. 

Any book that circulates is subject to recall by the library if needed for re- 
serve or requested by another user after a minimum of 20 days. Reserve books 
must be used in the library, except that they may be w ithdrawn for overnight 
use two hours before closing time. Trans ripts of grades are withheld until 
a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books returned and any 
fines paid. 


All students using the University's Gelman Library are expected to be famil 
lar with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service desks. 


Right to Dismiss Students 


l'he right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the stu- 
dent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 


Right to Change Rules 


The University reserves the right to modify or change requirements, rules, and 
fees, Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper authorities may 
determine. 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 


l'he right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
Notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
policies governing access to and release of student education records main- 
tained by educational institutions that are re ipients of federal funds. 

The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) affords students cer- 
ain rights with respect to their education records. These rights include: 

l. The right to inspect and review the student's education record within 45 
days of the day the University receives a request for access. Students should 
Submit to the University Registrar, dean, head of the academic department, or 
Other appropriate official written requests that identify the record(s) they wish 
to inspec t. The University official will make arrangements for access and notify 
the student of the time and place where the records may be inspected. If the 
records are not maintained by the University official to whom the request was 
Submitted, that official shall advise the student of the correct official to whom 
the request should be addressed. 

2. The right to request the amendment of the student's education records that 
the student believes are inaccurate or misleading. Students may ask the Uni- 
versity to amend a record that they believe is inaccurate or misleading. They 
Should write the University official responsible for the record, clearly identify 
the part of the record they want changed, and specify why it is inaccurate or 
misleading. If the University decides not to amend the record as requested by 
the student, the University will notify the student of the decision and advise the 
Student of his or her right to a hearing regarding the request for amendment. Ad- 
ditional information regarding the hearing procedures will be provided to the 
Student when notified of the right to a hearing. 

3. The right to consent to disclosures of personally identifiable information 
Contained in the student's education records, exc ept to the extent that FERPA 
authorizes disclosure without consent. One exception that permits disclosure 
Without consent is disclosure to school officials with legitimate educational in- 
terests, A school official is a person employed by the University in an adminis- 
trative, supervisory, academic, research, or support staff position (including law 
enforcement unit personnel and health staff); a person or company with whom 
so l niversity has contracted (such as an attorney, auditor, or collection agent); 
3 Person serving on the Board of Trustees; or a student serving on an official 
committee, such as a disciplinary or grievance committee, or assisting another 
School official in performing his or her tasks. A school official has a legitimate 
educational interest if the official needs to review an education record in order 
to fulfill his or her professional responsibility. Upon request, the University 
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discloses education records without consent to officials of another school in 
which a student seeks or intends to enroll. 

4. The right to file a complaint with the U.S. Department of Education con- 
cerning alleged failures by the University to comply with the requirements of 
FERPA. Complaints should be filed in writing to Family Policy Compliance Of 
fice, U.S. Department of Education, 600 Independence Avenue, S.W., Washing: 
ton, DC 20202-4605. 


The University will release the following directory information upon request: 
name, local address, tele yphone number and e-mail address; name and address 
of emergency contact; dates of attendance; school or division of enrollment; 
field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participas 
tion in organizations and activities chartered or otherwise established by the 
University (including intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of 
members of athletic teams. A student who does not wish such directory infor 
mation released must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Regis4 
trar at the beginning of each semester or session of enrollment. 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student in? 
formation is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities; 
available in the Office of the Dean of Students. 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the University Police Office. 


University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of thosé 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 
the academic community should know that administrative action, which may 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, of 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect 
the interests of the University and the rights of others. 
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COLUMBIAN SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Dean L.A. Lefton 
Executive Associate Dean E.A. Caress 


Associate Deans F.C Arterton, N.K. Khatcheressian, S. Ladisch Interin 
K. Moreland, M.A.P. Saunders, C.H Sterling 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the original college of liberal 
arts and sciences of The George Washington University, has been the corner 
Stone of the campus community. A successor to Columbian College, the 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences today houses al 


all undergraduate and 
graduate programs in the arts and sciences. offering bach 


bachelor's, master's, and 
doctoral degrees. With a full-time facultv of about 350, the School offers its 
3,900 undergraduates the advantages of a small liberal arts nstitution as well 
as opportunities for professional and pre-professional education in m in 


ànd for internships in a stimulating urban environment 


The rich and diverse arts and sciences « urriculum is designed to strengthen 


the student's ability to communicate, to reason, and to understand the social, 
Cultural, and physical environment. This purpose is accomplished through 
the study of various disciplines—the humanities, the social se iences, and the 
Mathematical and natural scienc es. With this foundation, Columbian School 
Braduates are well prepared for a wide range of jobs or for more specialized pro- 
lessional and graduate education. Students may elect one of more than 40 de 
Partmental majors, or they mav elect double majors, interdis iplinary majors 
9r individualized degree programs. Special curricular guidance is given to stu- 
dents planning to apply to a medical or law school 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


Columbian School offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, and Bac helor of 
Music. In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. two 
Seven-year curriculums leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Doctor of Medic ine and the Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine are 
Offered. 
One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a grade-point 
average of at least 2.0 maintained. Note that some courses outside Columbian 
Schoo] (notably exercise and sport activities courses) do not count toward the 
20-credit requirement. General curriculum, major, and other requirements de- 
Scribed below must be met. 
Each student must declare a major by the end of the sophomore year. A stu- 
ent will normally declare a major in the third full-time semester but not later 
than the registration period during the fourth full-time semester or the semes- 
er following completion of 45 credit hours, whichever ¢ omes first. A student 
May change the major with the consent of the dean and of the department or 
Committee concerned; the student must meet the requirements for the new 
Major in effect at the time the c hange is approved. At least 60 hours of course 
Work must be taken outside the major-field department or major program. (This 
oes not apply to the Bachelor of Fine Arts or the 129-hour Bachelor of Music 
Curri¢ ulums.) 
_ See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations for an explana- 
“on of how the grade-point average is computed. See Si holarship Performance 
In the Major, below, for requirements applicable specifically to major programs 
All students, inc luding those transferring from other institutions or from an- 
er school or division of this Universitv. with major requirements wholly or 


Substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian School 
Stated below. 
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Residence 


Students must complete 45 of the final 60 hours toward the degree in the School, 
including at least 12 hours of course work at the 100 level in the major field. 
(Students approved for study abroad must complete 45 of their final 75 hours in 
the School.) Except in special circumstances, and then only with the approval of 
the dean, at least 9 of the final 15 hours must be completed in residence. 

Courses applicable to the degree taken while registered in any division of The 
George Washington University in the semester or summer sessions immediately 
prior to admission to degree candidacy in Columbian School are counted as 
courses in residence. 


Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the early selection program described under the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences, the University offers a seven-vear integrated 
B.A./M.D. program. The program has been designed for honors students of high 
ability and maturity who have decided, before applying to college, that they 
wish to become physicians and want to accomplish that goal in a shorter 
amount of time and at a lower overall cost than is usual. Detailed information 
on this program is available through the School. 


Second Bachelor's Degree 


Columbian School graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor's degree 
must satisfy the general School requirements and the requirements of their new 
major and degree and must complete 30 hours in residence in Columbian 
School. Students with undergraduate degrees from other institutions or from 
other divisions of the University, if admitted to the School, must meet the same 
set of requirements. 


Advisory System 


Students have the responsibility for determining their schedules and meeting 
degree requirements. Because faculty and staff advisors can help students learn 
to make well-informed choices, students are required to meet with an advisor 
prior to registering each semester. A CSAS advising hold prevents registration 
until students have consulted with their advisors. 

Freshmen entering Columbian School participate in an advising system 
designed to provide students ready access to a knowledgeable member of thé 
fac ulty. In this advising system, each freshman must register for CSAS 1, the 
Freshman Advising Workshop; each section of the course is led by a faculty 
member who will serve as the students’ academic advisor until they declare å 
major. CSAS 1 is required for all new freshmen; it will be graded, but only with 
the grades of P or NP; the course does not count toward the 120 credits required 
for the standard B.A. or B.S. degree. 

Once students declare their major, they will be advised by the faculty of theif 
major department. Such faculty advising in the major will occur no later thal 
the registration period during the student's fourth full-time semester or the se 
mester following completion of 45 credit hours, whichever comes first. Trans 
fer students without declared majors will receive advising from an advisor i? 
the School's Oxborough Student Services Center, while those with m. jors will 
be advised by their major department. Professional advisors are available yea 
round in the School's Oxborough Student Services Center for academic assis 
tance and for an accurate appraisal of procedural issues that may arise in any 
student's program of study. 

In addition to the academic advising provided by the faculty and the School's 
professional staff, the peer advising system allows students to consult with 
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advanced students who have been specially trained to help students make 
informed choices as they construct their schedules each semester. A dire tory 
of peer advisors is available from the Oxborough Student Services Center 

Personal counseling is available through the office of the Dean of Students, 
the Counseling Center, the Multicultural Student Services Center, and the 
International Services office 

Students having academic difficulty, especially freshmen and sophomores 
taking lower-level courses who receive mid-semester warnings from their pro- 
lessors, should immediately consult with their professor or advisor in order to 
develop a plan for over oming their problem. The Writing Center in the English 
Department and the Math Lab in the Mathematics Department both offer walk- 
In and by-appointment assistance; peer tutors and study skills workshops are 
available through the Counseling Center 


Scholarship Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


To encourage academic performance of high quality, the School limits the 
Student's work load. After the freshman year, a full-time student who is not on 
Probation may take a course load of up to 18 credit hours. A full-time student 
Who, during the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades below 

~ and has earned grades of A or A— in three courses totaling at least 9 credit 
lours may take 21 hours. A student employed 20 or more hours per week 
Should not attempt more than 10 credit hours per semester or 4 credit hours per 
summer session. The amount of work taken by a student on probation will be 
Imited by the Student Appeals Committee. 


Attendance 


The student is held responsible for all work of the courses in which registered, 
and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provision 
I$ made for the student to make up work missed. 


Classification of Students 


A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 credit hours, a junior 
Upon completion of 60 credit hours, and a senior upon completion of 90 credit 
lurs, An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor’s de- 
Sree (normally because the student already holds one) but who wishes for valid 
3cademic reasons to take a limited program for a limited time. 
Leave of Absence and Continuous Enrollment 
Students in Columbian School who wish to interrupt their studies must apply 
9 the dean for either Continuous Enrollment or Leave of Absence (see Univer- 
Sity Regulations). If approved, either form of inactive status assures the student 
that, for at least one semester, re-entrance to the School may take place under 
'egulations prevailing at the time of last registration. A student may re-apply for 
x Second semester of either type of leave, but ordinarily such leave is only avail- 
able for one calendar year. After two semesters of inactive status, the student is 
"Xpected to resume active study toward a degree. 
cum Study toward a degree program at any other college or university, in this 
in try or abroad, undertaken by a continuing student must be approved by the 
"in in advance. 


Academic Standing 
A 


` Student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
1t | T " : : : 
nding, The following rules governing probation and suspension are applica- 
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ble to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 credit hours or more) dur 
ing the fall or spring semester. (Students enrolled for less than 12 credit hours 
during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the summer ses: 
sions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their cumulative 
record, a “semester” being considered a time interval in which at least 12 credit 
hours have accrued.) 

Probation—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 
(but 1.0 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 « redit hours will be plac ed 
on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall be no more than 
13 credit hours. Probation will be removed if, after a first or second semester of 
probation, the student's grade-point average is raised to 2.0 or more. A student 
still on probation after two semesters (or 24 additional credit hours attempted) 
ordinarily will be suspended but may be continued on probation by the Student 
Appeals Committee (see below). 

Suspension—The following circumstances constitute grounds for suspension 
(1) a cumulative grade-point average below 1.0 after attempting a minimum 0! 
24 credit hours; (2) failure to attain a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 of 
more after two successive semesters (or 24 additional credit hours attempted 
on probation. The Student Appeals Committee may continue a student on pre 
bation (in lieu of suspension) if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during 
the probationary period and sufficient evidence of academic promise, by wa} 
of a statement of appeal, is offered by the student 

The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring se 
mester. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those govertr 
ing undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student seekinf 
readmission must submit evidence to the Student Appeals Committee 0 
conduct during absence from the University that indicates that the stude? 
will profit from readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarshij 
will not be readmitted. 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is les 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours will be issued a warn 
ing notice at the end of the semester and will be required to take corrective me 
sures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 credit hours). 

Mid-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each seme 
ter, instructors file in the Oxborough Student Services Center the name 
of freshmen who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of warning is sent t 
the student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning const 
tutes notice to the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the earlié 


opportunity. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or-drop courses only by means of proc 
dures established by the Registrar. Failure to follow these procedures wh® 
dropping a course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for adding a« ours 
during the regular fall or spring semester is the end of the second week ? 
classes. 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end’ 
the eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropp” 
during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcrip 
A course dropped after the fourth week but before the end of the eighth wee 
will be assigned the grade of W (authorized withdrawal). 

The deadline for complete withdrawal from a student’s entire program k 
courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. 

After the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the stud& 
presents a petition to the dean and receives permission. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of J (Incomplete) may be assigned are 
described under University Regulations. A Columbian School undergraduate 
will only be granted a grade of I when a written contract has been made between 
the faculty member and the student 

Changing an Incomplete—Incomplete work must be « ompleted no later than 
One calendar year from the last day of the examination period of the semester 
or summer session in which the grade of I was assigned. When work for the 
Course is completed, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, fol 
lowed by the grade. The indication of I cannot be removed from the trans ript 
A grade of I that is not « hanged within this period automatically becomes an JF 
The grade of I cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by tak- 
ing its equivalent elsewhere. In cases of well-documented extenuating circum 
Stances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean or the Student 
Appeals Committee for additional time in whic h to complete the work of the 
Course. Such petitions should be submitted within a year of the assignment of 
the grade of I. 


Dean's List and Dean's Commendation List 


l'he name of any student who takes 15 credit hours or more of graded course 
Work in any one semester and attains a semester grade-point average of 3.5 or 
More with no grades below B— will be placed on the Dean's List for that semes- 
lér. A course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of 
Other courses does not affect the student's eligibility for the Dean's List, nor are 
the credit hours of such a course « omputed in the above figures. A grade of No 
"ass, however, disqualifies the student from the Dean's List 

The name of any part-time student who achieves a cumulative grade-point 
average of 3.5 or more upon completion of 30, 60, and 90 credit hours and upon 
&raduation will be placed on the Dean's Commendation List 


Placement, Waiver, and Credit Examinations 


Preliminary Placement Examinations 


Some departments in Columbian School, including mathematics and all for- 


eign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine level of 
Proficiency or eligibility for specified courses: The student is placed in an 
aPpPropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no ¢ harge to the student 
9r placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses 
'Ypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 

English—Students whose scores indicate superior competence will be allowed 
to Waive the Engl 10 requirement. 

:nglish as a Foreign Language—see Admissions. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
and who wishes to continue at GW the language begun in high school must take 
4 placement examination, which is offered in Arabic, Chinese, French, German. 
creek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, Russian, and Spanish. Upon 
?mpletion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

Mathematics—Students who wish to register in Math 20, 31, or 51 are re- 
ad prior to registration, to take a plac ement examination or to have achieved 

Icated scores on the SAT II in mathematics. 
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arning Credit by Examination 
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cred g there is no duplication of course credit earned, a maximum of 30 
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urs may be assigned for any combination of the following: 
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College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 
granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if 
substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placement Tests. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP}—See Admissions. 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian School to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. The student must offer evidence of sufficient background 
to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. Departments reserve the 
right to deny such requests. Assigning credit by special departmental 
examinations will depend on the department's evaluation of the examination 
paper. These examinations will normally be of at least three hours’ duration. A 
fee is charged for preparation, administration, and grading of each course 
examination. 

Credit by special departmental examination is not permitted for the first tw 
years of college-level courses in a native language other than English. A student 
who has previously taken examinations to waive course requirements may nol 
subsequently take examinations for credit in the same courses. 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Some departments in Columbian School, including English and history, offe 
periodic waiver examinations for introductory courses. Such examinations maj 
be attempted at the option of the student; a fee is charged. Specific departments 
should be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does no! 
entitle a student to any credit toward the degree. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are ad 
mitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare a major field 
Bachelor of Fine Arts and Bachelor of Music candidates are admitted directl) 
into the departmental curriculum. 

General curriculum requirements are established by the Arts and Science 
faculty as a whole and administered through its elected committees. Student 
must demonstrate that they have attained an acceptable level of cultural litet 
acy and intellectual competence and that they have acquired familiarity wit! 
the breadth and diversity of liberal learning. Students must satisfy these 1€ 
quirements in eight distinct categories of fundamental competencies and are& 
of knowledge that form a basis for future course work. Students may satisfy al 
or part of a specific requirement either through course work or by examinatio? 

The eight categories of general curriculum requirements are listed below 
along with specifically approved courses. When an equivalent course is offere 
by the University Honors Program, the Honors course may be substituted. Ad 
ditional courses beyond those listed in each category may be authorized fro? 
time to time by the Curriculum Committee; please consult the Oxborough St! 
dent Services Center for a supplemental list of appropriate courses prior * 
registration each semester. 

Unless otherwise specified, the indicated paired sequences of courses mw 
be selected. No course may be taken to fulfill requirements in more than one? 
the eight categories, even though some courses may be listed in more than o% 
category. The rationale for each requirement follows the listing of courses. Th 
key to abbreviations for course designations can be found at the beginning of th 
Courses of Instruction section 

1. Literacy—6 hours: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50, and Engl 11 or 13. Unless waiv® 
the first semester of English composition must be taken in the freshman ye? 
The second semester (Engl 11 or 13) must be taken no later than the seco 
semester of the sophomore year. 


he required courses in English « omposition develop the ability to read with 
a high level of comprehension and to communicate effectively and maturelv in 
Writing. 

2. Quantitative and/or Logical Reasoning—Math 31 or 6 hours chosen from one 
of the following combinations: Phil 45 and 121; Honr 28 or Stat 51 or 53 or 91 
or 111, and Stat 105 or 112 or 129; Stat 129-30; Math 9-10, 20-21, 51—52, or 
120 and 135; Honr 28 or Phil 45, and Math 120 or Stat 51 or 53 or 91 or 111. 

Since argumentation and quantitative evidence play important roles in social 
and political discourse, students must develop a capacity for critical reasoning 
that can be applied in all disciplines. This requirement stresses the ability to 
think logically and critically, to reason symbolically or with numerical data 
and to formulate and analyze arguments 

3. Conceptual Foundations and Development of Natural Science—9 hours cho- 
Sen from the courses listed below, distributed so that 3 hours come from one 
Broup and 6 hours (in a paired sequence) from the other group: Group A: BiS« 
3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Geol 5 and either 2 or 105. Group B: Astr 1-2; Chem 
3-4 or 11-12 or 17-18; Phys 1-2 with 5-6; Phys 7; Phys 8; Phys 21-22 with 5-6 

The natural world acts in accordance with basic laws and fundamental 
Principles that are not dependent on human expectations, but that are sus- 
Ceptible to experimental verification. Because the application of these laws has 
Profoundly transformed the modern world, a rigorous understanding of 
the prin iples of natural science and how science develops from experi- 
Ment and observation to theory and then to the testing of theoretical predic- 
lions is an essential component of a liberal education. Students learn how 
Scientific experiments are designed, how results are interpreted, and how 
Scientific problems of practical importance are addressed and solved. The 
Courses, therefore, include a laboratory. 

4. Social and Behavioral Sciences—6 hours chosen from one of the follow ing 
Combinations: Econ 11—12; Geog 1-2; PSc 1, 2, 3; PSc 11-12; or any two of the 
following courses: Anth 2, Psyc 1, Soc 1, SpHr 71. 

In order to develop an understanding of the ways in which structures and 
Processes in society and personality shape public events and the behavior of in- 
dividuals and groups, students should have a broad introduction to the subiect 
Matter of one or more of the social or behavioral sciences. This introduction 
should include the range of topics and problems covered, some empirical re- 
Sults in the literature, and implication of these results for social and behavioral 
‘Sues. Students gain an appreciation for theory and methods of analvsis, 
evidence, and proof in that social or behavioral science 
__ 5. Creative and Performing Arts—3 hours chosen from the following: FA 21 
“3, 41, or 42; Engl 81; Mus 3, 4, 7, 8, or applied music courses in voice, a single 
Instrument, or jazz performance (Mus 11—50, 57—63, 111—20, 155—60), or a sin- 
8le ensemble (Mus 51-56, 153); Phil 162; EMda 171; TrDa 11, 14, 45, 46, 50—62, 
or advanced performance courses. 

Through courses that require participation in a creative or performing art or 
that develop a basis for evaluating artistic creativity, students will gain an 
understanding of the role of the imagination and its expression; insight into the 
Interactions among materials, talent, and imagination; and sensitivity to the 

diverse elements involved in the arts. 

B. Literature—6 hours chosen from one of the following combinations: Chin 
163-64; Clas 107—108; Engl 51-52, 61-62, 71-72, 73—74, 91—92; Fren 53—54; Ger 
31-92; Japn 111-12; Rel 9-10; Slav 91-92; Span 53-54, 55-56. (Additionally 
Students may satisfy this requirement by completing 6 hours of course work at 
the 100-levej in a single foreign literary tradition taught in the foreign language.) 

The study of literature acquaints students with the achievements of artists 
9f the written word; introduces them to a range of genres, literary characters, 
and social and philosophical questions; and provides them with an enhanced 
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understanding of history and culture. Students also learn to read critically and 
to grasp the relationship between individual texts and literary traditions. 
Western Society and Civilization—6 hours chosen from one of the following 
combinations: AmSt 71-72; AH 31-32; Clas 71-72; Hist 39-40, 71-72; Phil 
51—52; Rel 1-2; WStu 1-2; or any two courses chosen from Hmn 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

The study of Western society and civilization enables the student to under- 
stand the relation of the present to the past in that cultural tradition. Course 
work that fulfills this requirement deals with the broad historical forces, in- 
cluding social, economic, intellectual, and cultural elements, that have shaped 
Western life. 

8. Foreign Language or Culture—either option A or option B as follows. 

A. Foreign Language—A student must demonstrate competence beyond 
the elementary level in a language other than English taught at GW. A student 
who wishes to continue the same language studied in high school must take the 
language placement test; in some cases, placement may be determined by 
performance on standardized achievement tests. 

In order to satisfy this requirement, the student must demonstrate compe- 
tence at the level of the following courses, by either course work or examina- 
tion: Arab 4; Chin 4 or 6; Fren 4; Ger 4 or 6; Grek 3; Hebr 4; Honr 82; Honr 84; 
Ital 4; Japn 4; Kor 4; Latn 3; Slav 4 or 6; Span 4. 

The student should be aware that in many instances foreign languages are 
required for the major or recommended as preparation for graduate study. The 
student should consult the advisor so that foreign language may be included, as 
appropriate, in the student's program. 

Acquisition of basic communication skills in more than one language is a start 
in overcoming linguistic barriers in culturally diverse environments. The study 
of a foreign language also enables students to understand their own language 
better. Students preparing for graduate study are especially advised to study an 
appropriate foreign language. 

B. Foreign Culture—6 hours chosen from one of the seven categories listed 
below. (1) East Asia—Anth 175; AH 187; Chin 161, 163-64; Hist 118, 187; 
Hmn 6; IAff 91; Japn 111-12, 162; Rel 160; Soc 182. (2) Middle East—Anth 
177; Clas 81, 82, 100, 101; Geog 154; Hist 193, 194; Hmn 8; Rel 106, 107, 161. 
(3) Latin America—Anth 172; Geog 161; Hist 161, 162, 163, 164; IAff 90; PSc 183. 
(4) Africa—Anth 178; Geog 164; Hmn 7; IAff 93; PSc 180, 181. (5) Russia! 
Soviet Union—Hist 145, 146; IAff 92; Slav 91-92, 161, 162. (6) South Asia— 
Anth 174; AH 188; Hmn 6; Rel 157, 158, 159, 160. (7) Europe—AH 109, 110, 
121, 122; Hist 131-32, 136, 141, 142; PSc 130. 

The ability to appreciate significant aspects of a foreign culture distinguishes 
an educated student. Courses satisfying this requirement provide a broad 
introduction to cultural elements of a major area of the world outside North 
America. 


The Major 


In order to declare a major, all students must receive academic guidance from 
a faculty advisor in the major-field department and submit a Declaration ol 
Major form, signed by the major-field advisor, to the Oxborough Student Ser 
vices Center. The Declaration of Major form must be submitted no later tha? 
the registration period during the student's fourth full-time semester or the se 
mester following the completion of 45 credit hours (whichever comes first). NO 
student is considered to have declared a major until this process is complete 
Thereafter, the student receives academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the 
major-field department. In most cases, filing of the approved declaration for® 
assures the student of admission to the major declared; however, if spac® 
equipment, or other requirements compel a department or major program to 
limit the number of students in that major, admission to the major may be on? 


selective or space-available basis. Majors that require admission are communi- 
cation, electronic media, journalism, and political communication 
Once students declare their major, they must receive academic guidance 
from a faculty advisor in the major field in order to register for all subsequent 
Semesters. 
A change in degree candidacy within Columbian School (e g., from Bachelor 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the dean. The degree 


requirements effective at the time the change is approved must be met. 


Major Fields 


All fields listed below (except those offered by the I epartment of Statistics) may 
lead to the Bachelor of Arts degree; a Bachelor of Science degree may be elected 
In those fields indicated by an asterisk 


American Studies German Language and Literature 
Anthropology History 
"Applied Mathematics Human Services 


Ar haeology apanese Language and Litera 
Art History ture 

Art History and Fine Arts ournalism 

"Biology udaic Studies 

*Chemistry *Mathematics 

Chinese Language and Literature Music 

Classical Humanities 'hilosophy 

Communication *Physics 


Criminal Justice Political Communication 
Dance Political Science 
Dramatic Literature 


Program in the Liberal Arts 
Early Modern European Studies 


Psychology 


"Economics Religion 

Electronic Media Russian Language and Literature 
English Sociology 

"Environmental Studies Spanish-American Literature 
Fine Arts Spanish Language and Literature 
French Language and Literature Speech and Hearing Science 
Geography * Statistics 

Geology Theatre 


Scholarship Performance in the Major 


Majors are defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment 
9f grades no lower than C- in the minimum required 100-level courses taken 
in the major field. If a student receives a grade of D+, D, or D- in a 100-level 
Course specifically required in the major, the major department or program may 
Permit the course to satisfy a curricular requirement even though it would not 
normally count toward the minimum number of hours required for the major. 
lowever, the department or program may instead require the student to repeat 
le Course until a satisfactory grade (C— or better) is earned. (The department 
Chair or program director must authorize such repetition in a memo to the Ox- 
rough Student Services Center, before the student may register a second time.) 

nce the student has completed the course with a satisfactory grade, credit hours 
rarned the first time the course was taken will count toward the minimum num- 
er of hours required in the major. Credit earned for the repetition will not count 
toward the degree. The minimum specific requirements for majors are listed 
under the department concerned in Courses of Instruction. The chair of the 
department, or designated departmental advisor, should be consulted before 
legistration con erning the student's program of courses; the entire program, 


m 


ma 


Hsec 
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including electives, must be approved by the department. The student is also 
expected to consult a departmental advisor in all matters affecting the program 
of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals. 

Some majors require satisfactory completion of entry, proficiency, or con- 
cluding examinations in addition to courses. 


Double Majors 


A student who completes the requirements of two major fields in Columbian 
School (for example, mathematics and physics, or history and economics) may 
graduate with a double major. Such a student should consult with advisors in 
the two departments concerned and officially declare both majors on the Dec- 
laration of Major form available in the Oxborough Student Services Center. A 
major field in Columbian School cannot be combined with a major field offered 
by another degree-granting unit of the University. A student may pursue two 
majors at the same time, even though one is toward a B.A. and the other is to- 
ward a B.S. 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs include Archaeology, Early 
Modern European Studies, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studies, and Politi- 
cal Communication. 

Special Interdisciplinary Programs—Students who find no existing major of 
program suited to their individual educational goals may propose a special in- 
terdisciplinary major program, in consultation with appropriate departmental 
advisors. Only programs with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be 
considered for approval. 

Students with above-average records (a B average or better) are eligible fof 
such programs. Normally, the proposed program of study must be submitted fof 
approval by the end of the first semester of the junior year. 

Approval of the proposed program rests with the Student Appeals Committee, 
which must also approve the proposed name of the program and the compost 
tion of the committee that will oversee it. At least 45 credit hours of the program 
must be completed in Columbian School. Because of the broad scope of an 
interdisciplinary program, it may not be part of a double major. 

At the discretion of the committee overseeing the program, the student mus! 
either write an acceptable senior thesis or pass a comprehensive examinatio? 
in the last semester of study toward the degree. 

Program in the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum Committee of 
Columbian School, this program is designed to provide a general education i? 
the liberal arts, with or without another major, as the student chooses. It offers 
opportunity for achieving a substantial acquaintance with each of the three 
divisions of knowledge through a selection of courses that cultivate a broad 
perspective in time and in national and/or cultural traditions. For curriculum 
requirements, see Liberal Arts, under Courses of Instruction. 

Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Curriculum 
Committee, new courses combining the methods and insights of several disci 
plines are offered each semester. Interested students should consult the current 
Schedule of Classes, where such courses are numbered in the 700s. 


Minors and Secondary Fields 


Minors 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their maj! 
may graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian Scho? 


departments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by 
those that do are listed under the department concerned. A student interested 
in à minor should consult a faculty advisor in the department concerned and 
declare both major and minor programs on the Declaration of Major form avail- 
able in the Oxborough Student Services Center 

At least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be done in 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in 100-level courses, includ- 
ing such courses transferred as advanced standing from another institution. 
Courses passed with a grade below C- may be used to fulfill a minor field 
curricular requirement but may not be counted toward the total number of 
credit hours required for the minor. 

When taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other than 
Columbian School, such minors are designated secondary fields. The same cur- 
ricular and s holarship requirements apply to secondary fields as to minors. 

Undergraduates in other schools of the University may pursue major require- 
ments to earn a secondary field when there is no appropriate minor. 

Minors are available in the following fields 


Africana Studies History 

American Studies Human Services 

Applied Ethics Italian Language and Literature 
Arc haeology Japanese Language and Literature 
Art History Jazz Studies 

Art History and Fine Arts Journalism 

Biological Anthropology Judaic Studies 

Biology Legal Assistant Program 
Chemistry Linguistics 

Chinese Language and Literature Mathematics 

Classical Humanities Musi 

ommunication Peace Studies 

Creative Writing Philosophy 

Criminal Justice Physics 

Cross-Cultural Communication Political Science 

Jane e Psychology 

Economics Religion 

Elec tronic Media Russian Language and Literature 
English Sociocultural Anthropology 

Fine Arts Sociology 

French Language and Literature Spanish Language and Literature 
Genera] Anthropology Speech and Hearing 
Geography Statistics 
Geology Theatre 
German Language and Literature Women’s Studies 


Secondary Fields 


Just as students enrolled at the University but outside the School may pursue 
Columbian School minors as secondary fields, such study is permitted 
Columbian School students in other schools of the University. Secondary fields 
are available in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School 
of Business and Public Management, the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
ences, the School of Public Health and Health Services, and the Elliott School 
of International Affairs. Columbian School students are limited in the number 
nem they may take in courses outside the School (so-called "professional 

It" courses). Refer to the paragraph below. 
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SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean S. Phillips 
Senior Associate Dean D.J. Lenn 
Associate Deans R.F. Dyer, J. W. Cook 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Business and 
Public Management has been responsible for over half a century for the profes- 
sional development of individuals assuming leadership roles in society. The 
School comprises eight departments—Accountancy, Finance, International 
Business, Management Science, Marketing, Public Administration, Strategic 
Management and Public Polic y, and Tourism and Hospitality Management. The 
use of a multidisciplinary approach in educational programming helps prepare 
both the generalist and specialist for professional careers in today's complex, 
organizational society. 

The School of Business and Public Management is a member of the American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and its Bachelor of Business 
Administration program is accredited by the Assembly. 

Mission Statement—We believe that the creation and dissemination of knowl- 
edge is essential for effective management. Our mission is to serve current and 
future leaders, managers, and professionals i in the global community by offering 
superior learning opportunities in business and public management; engaging 
in research and other scholarly activities to advance management theory and 
practice; and providing management and professional expertise to business, 
government, and not-for-profit organizations. 

We are guided by our commitment to excellence in teaching and life-long 
learning; excellence in research and creation of new knowledge; meeting the 
distinctive needs of both part-time and full-time students; promotion of an 
entrepreneurial spirit; ae A: tual and professional development of faculty and 
staff; diversity in students, faculty, and staff; emphasis on the interaction of 
public-sector and private-sector organizations; and active engagement in the 
public discourse about the social and ethical responsibility of business. 

As active and responsible citizens of our local community, the nation's capi- 
tal, we acknowledge our reliance upon its wealth of resources and our commit 
ment to help shape its future. 


SBPM Regulations 
Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed. The student i$ 
held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which registered, and all 
absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provision is made 
for the student to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause 
may not attend classes at GW during the period of suspension. 


Leave of Absence and Continuous Enrollment 


Students who wish to interrupt their studies must apply to the director of ut 
dergraduate advising and student services for either Continuous Enrollment of 
Leave of Absence (see University Regulations). If approved, either form of in 
active status assures the student that, for at least one semester, re-entrance t? 
the School may take place under regulations prevailing at the time of last regis 
tration. A student may re-apply for a second semester of either type of leave, buf 
ordinarily such leave is only available for one calendar year. After two semes 
ters of inactive status, the student is expected to resume active study toward 8 
degree. All study toward a degree program at any other college or university, 1? 
this country or abroad, undertaken by a continuing student must be approve 
by the director in advance. 
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Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or dr p courses only I 
established by the Registrar. Failure to follow these proc 
à course may result in a failing grade. The dead 


neans ot prot edures 


ures when dropping 


ne for adding a course during 


the regular fall or spring semester is the end of the second week of classes 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of 
the eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped 
during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript 
A course dropped after the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week 
will be assigned the grade of W (authorized 
The deadline for complete withdrawal from a student's entire program of 


Courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes 


withdrawal) 


After the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the student pre 
sents a petition to the director of undergraduate advising and student services 
and receives permission 


Classification of Students 


A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 credit hours, a junior 
upon completion of 60 credit hours, and a senior upon completion of 90 credit 

ours, An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor's de- 
Bree (normally because the student already holds one) but who wishes for valid 
academic reasons to take a limited program for a limited time. Students enrolled 
In five-year programs leading to both a B.B.A. and a master's degree are enrolled 
in courses at both the undergraduate and graduate levels during the final two 
years, 


Independent Research Plan 


A junior or senior of demonstrated « apacity, with a special interest in the sub- 
ject matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal 
direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate de- 
partment. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific credit hours normally 
allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. A petition outlining the 
Student's specific study plan must be submitted to the director of undergradu- 
ate advising and student services prior to beginning any independent study. 
Generally, a maximum of two independent studies in two separate semesters is 
Permitted. 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 
than 18 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor of Business Administration 
degree program. Typically, a maximum of 6 hours of credit is permitted in 
Courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy program, unless an advisor recom- 
Mends an additional 3 credit hours 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


The School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy 


and Bachelor of Business Administration. Programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administration include 
foundation knowledge for business in accounting, behavioral science, econom- 
Ics, mathematics, and statistics. Curricula are designed to provide perspectives 
9n ethical and global issues, the influence of political, social, legal and regula- 
tory, environmental, and technological issues, and the impact of demographic 
diversity on organizations. 

Several of the required core business courses are structured as modules last- 


ing less than a full semester. This is done to increase program flexibility, while 
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ensuring that key concepts are covered. Modules are scheduled so that students 
may have a uniform schedule throughout the semester. 

A Bachelor of Business Administration student selects a field of concentra- 
tion from among business economics and public policy, finance, human re- 
sources management, information systems, international business, marketing, 
tourism and hospitality management, or, with faculty approval, may choose to 
structure an individualized field of concentration reflecting the student's spe- 
cific interests in management. 


Degree Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student in good standing (2.0 overall grade-point average or higher) 
may register for a maximum of 15 credit hours each semester and 6 hours each 
summer session. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is in 
good standing, may not take more than 9 credit hours each semester and 3 hours 
each summer session. A full-time student on probation may take no more than 
12 credit hours of course work. It is strongly recommended that a student on 
probation not be employed. 

A full-time student whose overall grade-point average is 3.5 or higher may 
take up to 18 credit hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, 
whose grade-point average is 3.5 or higher, may take up to 12 credit hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
a semester must report immediately to the director of undergraduate advising and 
student services so that the program may be adjusted if necessary. 

Exceptions to these rules require the approval of the director of undergradu- 
ate advising and student services. 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall grade-point aver- 
age of at least 2.0 and (2) a grade-point average of at least 2.0 in all required 100- 
level B.B.A. or B.Accy. courses and field-of-instruction-related courses. All 
courses taken at The George Washington University are included in the overall 
grade-point average calculation. Elective courses in or out of the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Management cannot be used as substitutes for required courses 
in the calculation of the major field grade-point average. 


Dean's Honor List 


The names of students who achieve a grade-point average of 3.5 or higher are 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list i$ 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time students 
registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours over a period of two consecutive 
semesters, which may include a summer term. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With 
drawal) may be assigned are described under University Regulations. 

The grade of J must be c hanged by a date agreed on by the instructor and the 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fall of 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session iP 
which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within this 
period automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the director 0 
undergraduate advising and student services for additional time in which t0 
complete the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within thé 


The grade of I cannot be changed by reregistering 


here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. The I notation remains on the stu- 


dent's permanent record even after the course has been successfully completed 


same period 


Semester Warning 


Any student whose overall or major gradi point average falls between 2.0 and 
2.2 will be placed on warning. Though the student's courses will not be re 


Stricted, progress during the semester will be monitored. Students are required 


the semester. 


to meet with an assigned advisor during 
Mid-Semester Warning 


If a professor files an evaluation showing that a student is doing ur 


^ V 
Work (C— or below), the director of undergraduate ind s S 
will inform the student in writing of his or her stat notice n 
official direction to consult with the professor and advisor immediately. 


Jn, 
Probation 


À student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) falls 
below 2.0 after c ompleting a minimum of 12 credit hours of study will be placed 
on probation. Probation by overall grade-point average normally extends over 
the period in which the student attempts another 12 credit hours of work, which 
Inày include remedial studies as prescribed. In those cases in which a student 
Chooses to take a lighter load during the probationary semester, performance 
Will be reviewed at the end of the semester and the student may be suspended 


at that time. Incomplete grades are not allowed during the proba 


in period. 
>. ; ct ; 5s (f z ! 
Probation by major field normally extends over the period in which the student 


attempts 6 credit hours of study in major field course work. 


Suspension 


À student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) is 1.5 
or below in any semester or remains below 2.0 at the end of the probationary 
Period will be suspended. Any outstanding Incomplete grade at the time of sus- 
Pension must be completed or will turn to an administrative F. A student sus- 
Pended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the end of the fall 
Or Spring semester following the date of suspension. To be considered for 
readmission, the student must submit evidence of remedial activity performed 
during the suspension period and evidence of renewed potential ability to do 
College-level work. No advanced standing will be assigned for academic work 
Completed while the student is suspended, but the student may petition the 
"rector of undergraduate advising and student services for consideration of 
advanced standing after completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of course 
Work here and achieving a cumulative and major field grade-point average of at 
least 2.0. 

A Student readmitted after suspension is on probation (see above) and must 
aintain a current grade-point average determined bv the director of under- 
graduate advising and student services until the cumulative and major field 
Brade-point average are at least 2.0. In no case will the overall probationary 
period after readmission exceed 24 credit hours of study or the major field pro- 
Jalionary period exceed 12 credit hours of study. A student suspended twice 
for poor scholarship will not be readmitted 
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Pass/No Pass Option 


À junior or senior student who has a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or 
etter may, with the approval of the advisor and the director of undergraduate 
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advising and student services, take one upper-level non-business elective à 
semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded 
on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the grade-point average. 
No student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses,with a 
limit of one per semester. A student must sign up for such an option at regis- 
tration. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status 
to graded status, or vice versa, after the last date to drop a course (except in 
the case of a prerequisite to Math 51) Required courses may not be taken on 
the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the 
second semester of enrollment in the University 


Grade of F 


A grade of F earned in a required or elective course remains a part of the 
student's record and is calculated into the grade-point average. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 27 credit hours in required 
business or accountancy courses, must be completed while registered in the 
School of Business and Public Management. This requirement applies to stu- 
dents transferring within the University as well as to students transferring 
from other institutions. Unless special permission is granted by the director 
of undergraduate advising and student services to pursue work elsewhere, the 
work of the senior or final year must be completed in the School of Business 
and Public Management. Students who have successfully completed 60 credit 
hours at GW may not take summer courses at a community college. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 credit hours or waive curric 
ular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tests: 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for general infor- 
mation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, Commercial 
Law, and Data Processing are limited to 1.5 credits each of advanced standing. 
CLEP tests in general mathematics, college algebra/trigonometry, English comr 
position, and more advanced courses in accounting and business adminis 
tration are not accepted for advanced standing. Matriculated students who wish 
to receive credit for CLEP General and Subject Examinations must receive prior 
approval, through petition, of their advisor and the director of undergraduate 
advising and student services. 

Advanced Placement Tests and Achievement Tests—See Admissions. 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any departmen! 
of Columbian School to offer a special examination covering the subject matte! 
of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, 
the department may choose to employ it.) The student must offer evidence 0f 
sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. De 
partments reserve the right to deny such requests. Credit by special depart: 
mental examination is not permitted for the first two years of college-level 
courses in a native language other than English. A student who has previously 
taken examinations to waive course requirements may not subsequently tak 
examinations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a T€ 
quirement) by special departmental examinations will depend on the depart 
ment's evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will normally 
be of at least three hours’ duration. A fee for each course examination is « harged 
for preparation, administration, and grading of the examination. A petitio 
must be submitted to the director of undergraduate advising and student sef 
vices prior to taking the examination. 
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Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination—Several departments in Colum 
bian School, including English, history, and sociology, offer periodic waiver ex 
aminations for introductory courses. Such examinations may be attempted at 
the option of the student: a fee is charged. Specific departments should be 
consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle a 
student to any credit toward the degree 


The Bachelor of Accountancy 


The principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is preparation 
for a professional career in accounting. Professional preparation requires 
specialization in accounting knowledge as well as a general education in Eng 
lish, humanities, social sciences, mathematics, and sciences. An additional ob 
jective is the preparation of students for a fifth-year or Master of Accountancy 
program that is intended to meet the academic needs of students seeking pro 
fessional accounting careers in the public or private sector, which demand high 
entry-level academic achievement 

One hundred twenty credit hours are required for graduation. To be accepted 
in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulative grade-point average o 
2.5 or higher is required at the start of the junior year. Courses must be taken in 
accordance with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, sophomore 
Junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, and 20 may not be 
used for credit toward the Bachelor of Accountancy 


Curriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program 


Freshman Year—BAdm 1-2; Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 
51-52; PSc 2; Soc 1; a two-course sequence chosen from Astr 1-2, BiSc 3-4, 
Chem 3-4, Geol 1-2. 

Sophomore Year—Accy 51, 121; BAdm 53, 54; Econ 121; Psyc 1 and one Psy 
elective; Phil 45 or 51, and 135; Stat 51; Comm 42. 


Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 


^ Junior Year—Accy 101, 122, 151, 152 or 162, 161, 191; BAdm 110, 115, 120; 
Engl 102. 

Senior Year—Accy 132, 171, 181; Psyc 144; BAdm 150, 197 (BAdm 197 must 
be taken at GW); Stat 103; one 3-credit 100-level elective chosen from the De- 
Partment of International Business; one 3-credit 100-level non-accountancy 
elective chosen from the School of Business and Public Management; one 
3-credit 100-level non-business elective chosen from among University offerings. 


The Bachelor of Business Administration 


One hundred twenty credit hours of course work are required for graduation 
l'o be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
Complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min- 
‘mum of 60 credit hours of course work in the junior and senior years, includ- 
Ing the required course work in one of the fields of concentration offered by the 
School. Courses must be taken in accordance with the academic status of the 
Student (i.e., freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. 
I he field of concentration must be selected no later than the first semester of the 
Junior year. Electives in the junior and senior years are restricted to appropriate 
100-level courses chosen in consultation with the advisor. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, and 20 
May not be used for credit toward the B.B.A. degree. If the student places in the 
first semester of a language previously studied in high school, credit toward the 
degree will not be granted; however, the second semester of a first-year language 
Course that was studied in high school may be taken as a sophomore elective 
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Incoming freshmen mav choose a B.B.A. program in international business 
with a world area focus on Latin America, the Pacific Rim, or Europe. Stu- 
dents in these programs take the same business core requirements as all other 
B.B.A. students. Their interest in a particular world area, however, is enhanced 
through a selection of general education requirements and electives that pro- 
vide historical and cultural background on that area of the world and a language 
proficiency requirement in a language relevant to the focus area. A student may 
need to take an additional 4 to 10 hours over and above the 120 hours for the 
standard program in order to complete this international program. Interested 
students should speak to an advisor in the Office of Undergraduate Advising 
and Student Services. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


he key to abbreviations for course designations can be found at the beginning 
of the Courses of Instruction section. 


Freshman Year—BAdm 1-2; Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 
51—52; a two-course sequence chosen from Astr 1-2; BiSc 3-4 or 11-12, Chem 
3—4 or 11-12, Geol 1-2, Phys 1-2; Psyc 1 or 12; one approved elective focusing 
on à culture or political system other than one's own. 

Sophomore Year—BAdm 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56; Stat 51 or 53; one approved 
elective selected with advisor approval to improve communication skills; one 
course from among Anth 150; Phil 131, 132, or 135; Rel 121, 122, or 123; or WStu 
125; three approved electives chosen outside of accountanc y, economics, finance, 
international business, management science, strategic management and public 
policy, marketing, and tourism studies, at least one of which is in the humanities. 


Curriculum for the Second Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


rhe Bachelor of Business Administration program is designed to provide the 
broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either business or govern- 
mental administration. The business administration major consists of 30 credit 
hours of required upper-level business administration courses and 15 hours of 
required field-related courses. These are included in the calculation of the major 
grade-point average. 

Junior Year—BAdm 110, 115, 120, 125, 130, 140; one course chosen from 
among Comm 121 or 150; Econ 121, 123, 181, or 182; Geog 120; Math 101 or 
105; Mgt 107, 115, or 119; Mktg 142, 143; OR 101; Phil 135; PSc 101; SMPP 192; 
or Stat 105, 111, 118; one course chosen in the field of concentration; two ap- 
proved 3-credit 100-level electives chosen outside of accountan« y, economics, 
finance, international business, management science, strategic management and 
public policy, marketing, and tourism studies, one approved 3-credit 100-level 
course chosen from among University offerings. 

Senior Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197, and a section of BAdm 190 approved by 
the advisor; three courses selected from the field of concentration; one field-re- 
lated elective; two approved 3-credit 100-level liberal arts electives chosen out 
side of accountancy, economics, finance, international business, management 
science, marketing, and strategic management and public policy; one approved 
3-credit 100-level course chosen from among University offerings. 


Fields of Concentration 


The field of concentration consists of four field courses and an elective desig 
nated by field faculty. The field must be selected no later than the first semestel 
of the junior year; the student should contact the Office of Undergraduate Ad- 
vising and Student Services to declare a field. In addition to maintaining the 
current advisor, the student is assigned a faculty mentor. Fields are listed below: 
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followed by required and elective courses that constitute the field (an asterisk 
indicates that the course is required for the field). 

Business Economics and Public Policy—Mgt 117; IBus 171; Econ 1017 1027 136 
158, 159, 161, 162, 181—82; Hist 179; PSc 116, 117, 118, 122; PAd 125; Soc 168 
The field-related elective must be chosen from IBus 160 or PSc 104 

Finance—Fina 122* 123? 124* and either 132 or 135. The field-related elec- 
tive must be chosen from Accy 121, 161; Econ 121, 123, 181; IBus 171, 173. 

Human Resource Management—Mgt 1157? 1177 a section of 190 approved by 
the advisor? and one course from among Comm 120, 150, or 170; Econ 165; Psy 
131 or 144. The field-related elective must be chosen from IBus 160, PAd 125, 
or Mgt 107 or 192. 

Information Systems—Mgt 1197 1207 1217 122, 244 (with permission of field 
advisor by formal petition). The field-related elective must be chosen from 
Mgt 107, 110, 115, 231, or other courses with permission of faculty advisor. 

International Business—IBus 160* 166* and 171* one course from among [Bus 
168, 173, or 175. The field-related elective must be chosen from Accy 121; Econ 
151, 181, 182; Fina 123; Mktg 142, 143, 148; Stat 118 

Marketing—Mktg 142* 143* 1507 159* The field-related elective must be cho- 
Sen from AmSt 167; Comm 150; Geog 145; IBus 160, 166, 168; Jour 145; TStd 145 

Tourism and Hospitality Management—TStd 104; 1437 1447 and 145* The 
field-related elective must be chosen from Mktg 142 or 143. 

Individualized Field of Concentration—A student with a specific interest in 
Some field of management may design an individualized field of concentration 
drawing on courses across the University. Past examples of approved individu- 
alized fields include sport management, media management, and arts manage- 
ment. Such a concentration consists of four courses plus a field elective selected 
With the guidance of faculty with expertise in the area of interest. All such indi- 
vidualized fields must be approved in advance through the School's Office of 
Undergraduate Programs. Interested students should discuss their ideas with an 
advisor. 


Secondary Field of Study 


À secondary field of study in business administration is available in the School 
of Business and Public Management; SBPM students may pursue a secondary 
field in other GW schools. See the brochure “Secondary Fields of Study," avail- 
able in the Office of Undergraduate Advising and Student Services. 


Five-Year Programs Leading to a B.B.A. and a Master's Degree 


The School of Business and Public Management offers five-year programs lead- 
Ing to both a B.B.A. and a master's degree. In each case, the student is admitted 
to the graduate program in the fourth year of study, after completion of 90 credit 

Ours. During the last two years, the student simultaneously completes re- 
quirements for the undergraduate and the graduate degree but is not considered 
4 graduate student until the start of the fifth year of study. Students who choose 
to discontinue the program at the end of four years will be required to take ad- 
ditional courses to complete requirements for the B.B.A. A full description of 
the programs can be obtained through the Office of Undergraduate Advising and 
Student Services. 


Bachelor of Business Administration /Master of Public Administration 


A student may apply for admission to the Master of Public Administration after 
Completion of 75 credit hours. | Jpon acceptance, during the fourth and fifth year 
of study, the student works simultaneously toward both degree programs; both 
the Bachelor of Business Administration and the Master of Public Administra- 
tion are awarded at the successful conclusion of the five years of study 
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Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take PAd 125 among the third-year choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; PAd 201, 202, 203, 207; electives as required. 

Fifth Year—PAd 204, 205, 206, 208, 209; three courses in one of the follow ing 
fields of concentration: budget and public finance; federal policy, politics, and 
management; managing in public organizations; managing state and local 
governments; policy analysis and evaluation; two elective courses in Public 
Administration. 


Bachelor of Business Administration / 
Master of Science in Information Systems Technology 


After completion of 75 credit hours, a student may apply for admission to the 
Master of Science in Information Systems Te hnology with a field of concen- 
tration in information systems development. Upon acceptance, the student 
works simultaneously toward both degree programs; the Bachelor of Business 
Administration and Master of Science in Information Systems Technology are 
awarded at the successful conclusion of five years of study. 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take Mgt 119 and 121 among the third-year choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; two upper-level non-business electives; Mgt 120, 280, 284, 285: one 
graduate elective selected with advisor approval. 

Fifth Year—Mgt 282, 283, 286, 287, 288, 298; one elective. 


Bachelor of Business Administration /Master of Tourism Administration 


After completion of 75 credit hours, the student may apply for admission to the 
Master of Tourism Administration. Upon acceptance, during the fourth and fifth 
years of study, the student builds upon the business core to develop expertise 
in tourism administration. Students choose one of four established concentra- 
tions or, with faculty approval, design an individualized field at the master's 
level to suit a specific career objective. Students are required to gain at least 500 
hours of work experience in the tourism and hospitality field if they do not have 
equivalent previous experience. 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take TStd 104 and 143 among the third-year choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; TStd 144, 145, 249, 250, 270; two upper-level nonbusiness electives; 
and one graduate-level TStd course selected with advisor's approval. 

Fifth Year—Mktg 243, TStd 270, 283, either 297 or 299 and 300, and 21 credit 
hours in one of the following concentration fields: destination management, 
travel marketing, event management, sport management, or the individualized 
study option. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Interim Dean T.A. Mazzuchi 
Interim Associate Deans R.S. Heller, S. Sarkani 


l'he School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 


named in honor oi 


Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University. It was 

William W. Corcoran, president of the University's Board of Trustees from 1869 
to 1888. The school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy 
in engineering. The organization and offerings of the school have evolved over 
the years, but throughout most of its history the program has been characterized 
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by its emphasis on the principles guiding the advancement of technology 

Through its four departments—Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engi- 
neering; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; Engineering Manage 
ment; and Operations Research—the School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ence offers undergraduate study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science 
(Civil Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering), Bachelor of 
Science (( ;omputer Science), Bachelor of Science (1 lectrical Engineering), Bach- 
elor of Science (Mechanical Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Systems Analy- 
Sis and Engineering), Bachelor of Arts (Applied Science and Technology), and 
Bachelor of Arts (Computer Science). Five-year bachelor's/master's degree pro 
Brams are available for selected majors. In cooperation w ith the Law School, an 
Integrated engineering and law program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science and Juris Doctor is offered. An integrated engineering and medicine 
Program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Doctor of Medicine 
I$ offered in cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The 
School offers graduate study leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Mas- 
ter of Engineering Management and Doctor of Science and to the professional 
degrees of Engineer and Applied Scientist. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science maintains extensiv 


Varied computing facilities as well as an array of laboratory facilities to support 


Study and research in such areas as general-purpose elec 
ence, computer engineering, graphics, computer-aided design, ri 
Computer-aided manufacturing, computer-aided engineer i 
Bence/software engineering, decision support systems, interactive mi 
Power systems, control systems, medical engineering, combustion 
fluid mechanics and hydraulics, environmental engineering, propulsion, soi 


tronics, ct 


timedia 


agnostics 


Mechanics, thermal sciences and instrumentation, materials scie id engi 
Deering, thin-film development, and communications, microwav | lasers 
SEAS Regulations 

Attendance 

Students are held responsible for completing all of the work of the courses in 


which they are registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor 
Jefore provision is made to make up the work missed. A student suspended for 


any cause may not attend classes during the period of suspension 


Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register for no 


More the. s 
m than 21 credit hours. Students on probation may not register for more than 
> 
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Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of proce- 
dures established by the registrar. Failure to follow these procedures when 
dropping a course may result in a failing grade. 

The signature of the faculty advisor is required to add or drop a course. Re 
quests for changes in class registration must be made on a registration transac- 
tion form, available in the SEAS Office of Admissions and Student Records. The 
deadline for adding a course during the regular fall or spring semester is the end 
of the second week of classes. Thereafter, the signature of the associate dean fot 
academic affairs is required. 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of 
the fourth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. Thereafter, the only 
adjustment permitted is withdrawal. A course dropped during the first four 
weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. After that period the 
grade of W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be assigned. 

Students may withdraw from courses (or change to Audit) without academic 
penalty up to the end of the ninth week of classes in the fall and spring semes: 
ters. In unusual circumstances, if a student desires to withdraw from a course 
after the authorized withdrawal deadline, the student should first present doc 
umented evidence of extenuating circumstances to the department chair and 
then to the associate dean for academic affairs. In all cases, financial regulations 
governing withdrawal remain in full effect. 


Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—See Admissions. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 

A student already registered at the University must seek departmental approval 
before taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit. Credit may not be earned 
by passing the examination after having taken the equivalent course or afte! 
having taken a waiver examination for the course. 

Department Examinations for Waiver or Credit—Registered SEAS students may 
also take examinations in some academic departments for waiver of or credit fot 
a specific course upon approval of the appropriate department chair; before the 
test is administered, the student must have demonstrated sufficient preparation 
to warrant being given the test. An examination for credit is not allowed if a? 
examination for waiver has been successfully completed or if the student has 
taken the course. 


Makeup of Credit for Waived Courses 


Waiver of a required course requires approval of the student's faculty advisol 
and curriculum coordinator. If a course required by the SEAS curriculum i$ 
waived, the corresponding credit hours must be earned by satisfactory comple 
tion of a university-level academic course, either technical or nontechnical, ap 
proved by the student's faculty advisor. If the substituted course would nor 
mally be considered part of the student's curriculum, the grade earned will bê 
used in determining grade-point average, Dean's List, probation, and suspen 
sion. If the substituted course would not be part of the student's curriculum, thé 
grade will not be included in the above computations. 


Scholarship Requirements 


To be eligible for graduation a student must have (1) a grade-point average of # 
least 2.2 for technical courses taken in the fifth through eighth semesters of thé 
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curriculum and (2) a 2.0 overall average for the program taken at SEAS. Grades 
used to calculate the grade-point average include all grades earned at George 
Washington University and through the Consortium universities while the 
Student is enrolled at GW. The grades used are for academic courses taken in 
fulfillment of degree requirements and not for remedial courses or those taken 


below 


to make up deficiencies. (For example, EFL courses numbered 45 and 
Will not be considered for purposes of probation, suspension, or Dean's List 

Non-SEAS courses taken in excess of the number needed to fulfill degree 
requirements are not considered in determining probation, suspension, or 
Dean's List status. Only courses required for the degree program are considered 
in determining whether the student has met graduation requirements 


Probation 


À full-time student will be placed on probation if his or her grade-point aver- 
age is less than 2.0 for one semester or if he or she receives more than one grade 
of F in one semester or summer session. A part-time student will be placed on 
probation if his or her grade-point average is less than 2.0 or he or she has re 
ceived more than one grade of F when he or she has accumulated 12 credit 
hours. For academic purposes, a new grading period will begin once this accu- 
mulation is reached 

A student on probation who earns a grade-point average of 2.0 or better (for 
12 or more credit hours) during the semester on probation but also receives a 
Stade of F will be continued on probation; students in this category who receive 
two or more Fs will be suspended 

A full-time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point av- 
erage is 2.0 or more with no grade of F during the semester on probation. A part- 
lime student will be removed from probation when the grade-point average is 
2.0 or more and he or she receives no grade of F for the next 12 credit hours after 
being placed on probation. 


Suspension 


l'he follow ing cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) receipt of two grades 
of F any time during a probation period (part-time students receiving two grades 
of F while on probation will be suspended at the time of receipt of the second of 
these grades); (2) receipt of four grades of F in any semester (or the equivalent for 
Part-time students); (3) placement on probation for a third time; (4) accumulation 
ofa grade-point average of (a) 1.5 or less at the end of the sophomore year or upon 
Completion of the 63rd credit in the student’s curriculum, (b) 1.9 or less at the 
end of the junior year or upon completion of the 97th credit in the student's 
Curriculum, or (c) less than 2.0 at any time during the senior year 

Department faculty may designate additional courses to be taken and grades 
to be received by students who fail to meet but come close to meeting the grad- 
uation requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance until the conditions 
are Or are not met. 

Students readmitted on probation will be suspended if they do not attain a 
minimum grade-point average of 2.0 during their first semester (12 or more 
credit hours) or if they receive more than one grade of F during the period 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension rescinded by a 
grade change at a later date. The student may, however, apply for readmission 
noting the grade change. Students who have been suspended may not apply for 
readmission until one year after the suspension. To be considered for readmis- 
Ston, a student must have undertaken academic work at another institution, pri- 
marily in mathematics, science, or engineering, during the year of suspension 
and earned a grade-point average of at least 2.7 f 
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Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists 


rhe names of all students who, in a given semester, take 12 or more graded 
credit hours in course work that applies to graduation requirements (or in any 
additional SEAS courses taken) may appear on the Dean's Honor List if a grade- 
point average of 3.5 is achieved or on the Dean’s Commendation List if a grade- 
point average of 3.0 is achieved. No disciplinary action may have been taken 
against the student, and no more than one grade below B— and no grades below 
C— may have been earned. A student who receives a grade of I (Inc omplete) dur 
ing a semester will not be placed on the Dean's Honors or Commendation List 
for that semester unless the J is removed no later than 30 days after the end of 
the marking period and the student continues to meet all the requirements for 
the Dean's Honors or Commendation List 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of J (In omplete) may be assigned are de: 
scribed under University Regulations. If a grade of J is not changed to a lettef 
grade within 30 days, decisions on probation, removal from probation, and 
suspension will be made with the information on hand, in conformance with 
SEAS regulations. 

Although the grade of I may remain on the records for a maximum of one yeah; 
the instructor should normally set a much briefer period within which the un: 
completed work (usually the final examination or required paper) must be made 
up. The grade of J cannot be removed by the student's reregistering for thé 
course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. A grade of I that is not removed 
after one calendar year or at the time of graduation of the student, whichevet 
occurs first, will be changed on the permanent record to a grade of IF. When the 
Tis changed to a letter grade, the grade of I followed by the letter grade (e.g., IB] 
will appear on the student's record. The grade to which the J is changed will be 
applied to the grade report for the semester or summer session during which thé 
change is made for the purposes of determining probation, suspension, grade 
point average, and Dean's and other honor lists. 


Pass/No Pass Grading System 


SEAS students may not take courses required for graduation on the pass/no pass 
(P/NP) grading system. They may, however, take courses outside their regula 
SEAS academic program under this grading system. 

Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on a grade of P are 
given 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changed by the end of that 
period, the P will be considered a C for probation, suspension, Dean's List, and 
graduation purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an F. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


Bachelor of Science programs require the following number of credit hours fo! 
completion of the degree—civil engineering, 129; computer engineering, 130: 
computer science, 125; electrical engineering, 128; mechanical engineering) 
129; systems analysis and engineering, 129; medical preparation options in civi 
engineering, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and systems analy 
sis and engineering, 137; medical preparation option in computer science, 134 
the environmental engineering option, 127. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree requires 124 credit hours for the program in ap 
plied science and technology, and 120 credit hours for the program in computé 
science. 

The listed curriculums on the following pages all assume electives to be # 
least 3 credit hours. Credit toward the degree is not allowed for exercise ant 
sport activities courses. 


l'hirty hours must be completed in residence. Full-time students normally 


complete their programs in four years. Thi re 


irriculum—the program of the 
lirst four semesters provides the base of scientific principles and mathemat 
ical techniques necessary for the professional courses taken in the last four 


semesters 


Advisory System 


Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a fat 1idvisor t 
Orientation in the professional discipline. Faculty advisors counsel students on 
their programs of study, achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholas 


Uc performance, professional development, and extracurricular activity as part 


of the educational process. The advisor represents the student in all cases 
requiring faculty action 
Students must obtain their advisors’ approval of programs of study prior t 


registration for each academic semester and summer session. Until the work re- 
quired for the degree is completed, students must consult with their advisors in 


all academic matters. However, an advisor may not deny entry into any course 
or activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations of the School 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


With the assistance of the advisor, each engineering student prepares a program 
9f elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. The program must 
include a minimum of 18 credit hours, divided equally between the humanities 
and social sciences. Each 9-hour group must include two courses in one subject 
àrea and a third course in a different subject area. When a foreign language is 
taken as part of the humanities requirement, the following rules apply: (1) the 
foreign language studied must not be a native language of the student, unless the 
Courses taken are literature courses; (2) if the student has studied the language 
Previously, he or she must first take a placement test given by the language de- 
Partment concerned and enroll in a course recommended by that department; 


and (3) the student may use at most two foreign language courses to satisfy 
SEAS's humanities requirements. If two courses are used, they must be in the 
same foreign language. The advisor and the curriculum coordinator must ap- 
Prove the program. 

Since the SEAS curricula are, by ne essity, oriented toward technical sub- 
jects, the program in the humanities and social sciences should consist of 
"Ourses that broaden the student's outlook. Courses in areas such as anthropol 
98y, economics, foreign languages, geography, history, literature, philosophy, 
Political science, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 

Because most medical schools expect applicants to have completed 6 credit 
lurs of English composition, students following one of the medical prepara- 
tion Options are advised to choose humanities electives with extensive writing 
requirements. 


» key to abbreviations for course designations can be found at the beginning 
( ` r ; , 
t the Courses of Instruction section 


Bachelor of Science Degree Programs 


Civil Engineering 

Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering most closely re- 

DD the control and improvement of our environment and of the physical 
ditions of life. Civil engineers apply many technical specialties in order to 

tian design, and construct projects that range from buildings and transporta- 
Systems to space stations and space habitats. 
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First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 5 
sciences elective 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 115, 130; CE 120; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; ME 126, 131; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; Geol 1. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197; technical elective selected 
from list below. 

Eighth Semester—CE 190, 196, 206; technical elective; design elective. 


1 
‘N 


113; Math 33; Phys 42; humanities or social 


Technical Electives—ApSc 199; CE 198, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 208, 210, 212, 
213, 214, 216, 219, 220, 223, 240, 241, 243, 254, 255, 282, 284; EMgt 160; Eng$ 
215, 231, 234, 237, 241, 242, 282, 284, 285. 


Design Electives—CE 201, 202, 203, 213, 214, 221, 237. 


Environmental Engineering Option in Civil Engineering 


The environmental engineering option leads to a bachelor's degree in civil em 
gineering. Students are prepared to work in technical environmental fields such 
as hazardous waste treatment, environmental impact assessment, and wate 
resources engineering. Students are also prepared to pursue graduate study if 
environmental engineering. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 41. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 42; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; CE 120; humanities or social sciences elec 
tives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; Chem 105; CE 117, 121; ME 126; humanities of 
social sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; humanities or social science 
elective. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197: technical elective. 

Eighth Semester—CE 190, 196, 237; technical elective; design elective. 

Technical Electives—ApSc 199; CE 198, 204, 206, 211, 212, 213, 214, 216, 219 
240, 241, 243, 272, 273, 276, 277, 278, 279, 281, 282, 283, 284 


Design Electives—CE 213, 214, 273, 277. 


Medical Preparation Option in Civil Engineering 


The medical preparation option in civil engineering leads to a bachelor's degré 
in civil engineering and prepares the student for application to medical scho 
The student is also prepared to work in research and development or to pursu 
graduate study in the fields of biomechanics and biotechnology. Student 
pursuing medical preparation and applying to medical school should consul! 
the SEAS representative to the University's premedical committee. 

First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or soci? 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Chem 12; Math 32; Phys 41. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; BiSc 11; Math 33; Phys 42; humanities # 
social sciences elective. 
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Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; BiSc 12; CE 120; EE 11; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; ME 126, 131; Chem 151, 153. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; Chem 152, 154. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 197; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Eighth Semester—ApSc 115; CE 190, 196, 206; humanities or social sciences 
elective, 


Computer Engineering 


Computer engineering combines electronic design, programming of computers, 

and mathematics. Students are prepared to design hardware and software for 

Microcomputers and large-scale computing systems and to design computer 
ardware and software for control of large systems. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
Sclences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Third Semester- —ApSc 113; CSci 131; EE 11, 63; Math 33; Phys 42. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 130; CSci 60, 120; EE 12, 20, 65. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 133, 140; EE 30, 66, 67, 122. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 110, 144, 156, 162, 165, 172. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 163, 166, 182; EE 126, 143; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 164, 167, 188; EE 128; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 


Computer Science 
The 


program combines systems design, computer software development, and 
m : 


athematics to provide a broad background in the disciplines that underlie 
Computer science. Students are prepared to design and implement the software 
needed for today's large and small computing systems. 
First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 
Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; humanities or social sciences electives 
ours), 
Third Semester—ApSc 113; CSci 131, 133; Math 33; natural science elective. 
Fourth Semester—CSci 60, 120, 142, 144; Engl 110; natural science elective. 
Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 140, 145, 148, 152; unrestricted elective. 
Sixth Semester—CSci 110, 146, 156, 172, 175; computer science elective; un- 
restricted elective. 
tar enth Semester—CSci 163; humanities or social sciences elective; non- 
G nical elective; computer science elective; unrestricted elective. 
ighth Semester—CSci 164; humanities or social sciences elective: non- 


Chnical elective; computer science elective; unrestricted elective. 


Natural Science Electives—After completing Chem 11, students choose two 
er science courses from Chem 12; Phys 21, 22; BiSc 11-12. Two of the 
Uses must form a sequence, that is, Chem 11—12 or Phys 21, 22 or BiSc 11-12. 


Computer Science Electives—CSci 155, 168, 174, 178, 182, 185, 187, 188, 190, 
; and approved graduate computer science courses. 


Co 


Medica] Preparation Option in Computer Science 


di ; : : à; , 
"i medical preparation option permits the student to obtain a bachelor's de- 
ee in computer science and have sufficient preparation to apply to medical 
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school. The student is also prepared to conduct research toward development 
of electronic equipment to assist the medical profession in diagnosing and treat 
ing disease, or to continue as a graduate student in engineering and science with 
exceptional qualifications for medical engineering. Students pursuing medical 
preparation and applying to medical school should consult the SEAS represen: 
tative to the University's premedical committee. 


First Semester—Chem 11; Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 12; CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—BiSc 11; CSci 131, 133; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—BiSc 12; CSci 60, 120, 142, 144; Engl 110. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 113; Chem 151, 153; CSci 140, 145, 148, 152. 

Sixth Semester—Chem 152, 154; CSci 110, 146, 156, 172, 175. 

Seventh Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 163, computer science elective; humani 
ties or social science electives (6 hours); non-technical elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 164, computer science elective; humanities or social 
science electives (6 hours); non-technical elective. 


Electrical Engineering 


Electrical engineering is concerned with the generation, transmission, control 
and utilization of electricity. Electrical engineers design generators, electronic 
circuits, transmission networks, and voice, data, and video communications 
systems. They harness electromagnetic radiation and develop instrumentation 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 49; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social science 
electives (6 hours). 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; EE 11, 63; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 130; EE 12, 20, 65. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 140; EE 31, 66, 67, 122; humanities or sociðl 
sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 110; EE 32, 121, 169, 172, 177. 

Seventh Semester—EE 143, 163; technical electives (6 hours); laboratory elec 
tive; humanities or social sciences elective. , 

Eighth Semester—EE 144, 164; technical electives (6 hours); laboratory elec 
tive; humanities or social sciences elective. 

Technical Electives and Laboratory Electives—Students may, with the permis 
sion of their advisor, select courses from engineering, mathematics, or physic? 
sciences with course numbers above 100. 


Medical Preparation Option in Electrical Engineering 


The medical preparation option permits the student to obtain a bachelor* 
degree in electrical engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply V 
medical school. The student is also prepared to work in various health scienc& 
fields, to conduct research toward development of electronic equipment to 8* 
sist the medical profession in diagnosing and treating disease, or to continue ? 
a graduate student in engineering with exceptional qualifications for medic? 
engineering. Students pursuing medical preparation and applying to medic? 
school should consult the SEAS representative to the University's premedic? 
committee. 


P» 

First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or soci? 

sciences elective. ih 

Second Semester—CSci 49; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 21; humanities or soci? 
sciences elective. 


Third Semester— ApSc 113; EE 11, 63; Math 33; BiSc 11; Phys 22. 
Fourth Semester ApSc 114; EE 12, 20, 65; BiSc 12; humanities or 
Sciences elective. 
Fifth Semester—ApSc 57; Chem 151, 153; CSci 140; EE 31, 66, 67, 1 
Sixth Semester- ApSc 58, 115; Chem 152, 154; EE 32, 121, 169 
Seventh Semester—EE 143, 163, 172, 184, 186; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 
Eighth Semester—EE 164, 192, 196; CSci 110; technical elective chosen from 
CSci 120, 131; BiSc 102, 107, 118; laboratory elective selected from EE 146, 147, 
166, 167, 168, 176; humanities or social science elective. 


social 


)9 


Mechanical Engineering 


Mechanical engineering encompasses a vast diversity of industrial activities 
Mechanical engineers conceive, plan, design, and direct the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and operation of complex systems. Applications include aerospace, 
energy conversion, computer-aided design and manufacturing, power and 
Propulsion systems, robotics, and control systems. 
First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 
Second Semester—CSci 50, EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 
Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113, 115; Math 33; Phys 22. 
Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 130; EE 11; humanities or social sciences 
9lectives (6 hours). 
Fifth Semester—CE 120, 166, 167; ME 117, 126, 131. 
Sixth Semester—EE 20; ME 120, 134, 187, 191; humanities or social sc iences 
elective. 
_ Seventh Semester—ME 149, 182, 190, 192, 193; design elective selected from 
“DS 282 or ME 243 or 259. 
Eighth Semester—ME 152, 195, 196; technical electives selected from chosen 
area (6 hours); humanities or social sciences elective. 
Technica] Electives 
Computer-Aided Design—A pSc 199; CSci 120, 140, 144, 157; EngS 282, 283, 
94, 285; ME 198, 241, 245, 251. 
Energy and Power—ApSc 199; EngS 208; ME 155, 198, 257, 
„tuid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences—ME 15 
18; ME 198, 221, 231, 237, 280, 288, 289. 
Mechanical Engineering Design—ApSc 199; EngS 215, 257, 284, 285; ME 198, 
30, 241, 242, 243, 245, 251. 
Solid Mechanics and Materials Scien e—EngsS 218 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 
15, 221, 233, 234, 237, 285; ME 198; Phys 170. 


258, 259, 260, 291. 
(required); ApSc 199; EngS 


5, 
05 


Medica] Preparation Option in Mechanical Engineering 
The medic 
engineerin 
Student is 


al preparation option leads to a bachelor’s degree in mechanical 
g and prepares the student for application to medical school. The 
E. also prepared to work in research and development or to pursue 
uin ate study in the fields of biomechanic S and biotechnology. Students pur- 
SE & medical preparation and applying to medical school should consult the 
“`> representative to the University's premedical committee. 
First Semeste 


icia r—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
“ences e 


lective. 

Second Semester—EngS 4; CSci 50; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 21. 

M a Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; BiSc 11; Phys 22; humanities or 
Clal sciences elective. 
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Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; EE 11; BiSc 12; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Fifth Semester—CE 120, 166, 167; ME 117, 126, 131; Chem 151, 153. 

Sixth Semester—EE 20; ME 120, 134, 187, 191; Chem 152, 154. 

Seventh Semester—ME 149, 182, 190, 192, 193; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Eighth Semester—ApSc 115; ME 152, 195, 196; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 


Systems Analysis and Engineering 


The multidisciplinary field of systems analysis and engineering applies scien 
tific methods and engineering techniques to the solution of complex technical 
problems. Through the processes of observing, understanding, and predicting 
the behavior of human-machine interfacing systems, practitioners of system? 
analysis and engineering help in the decision-making process for optimà 
improvement of these systems. 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or socid 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social science 
electives (6 hours). 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; CSci 131; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 115; CE 120; CSci 110; EMgt 260; humanities 0! 
social sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; ME 117; OR 101, 109; Stat 187. 

Sixth Semester—Engl 110; EMgt 269; ME 120; OR 102; technical elective 
humanities or social sciences elective. 

Seventh Semester—ME 192; OR 135, 154, 171; technical elective; humaniti® 
or social sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—OR 173, 182, 191; two technical electives. 


Technical Electives 

Each systems analysis and engineering major will gain specific expertise in’ 
chosen technical area by taking a four-course sequence from another depa! 
ment or departments of the University. The four technical electives are select? 
with the approval of the student's academic advisor. Areas frequently chose 
are computer science, economics, finance, management, mathematics, naV? 
science, statistics, and specific fields of engineering. 


Medical Preparation Option in Systems Analysis and Engineering 


The medical preparation option leads to a bachelor's degree in systems ana 
sis and engineering and quantitatively prepares students for medical careé? 
through a program that emphasizes decision modeling. Decision modeling isl* 
coming increasingly applicable to the medical field because of the growing U* 
of computers and information systems in medicine and the interplay of di&f 
nosis, treatment, and economics. 


First Semester—Chem 11; Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; humanities or soc 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 12; CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or soe” 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; BiSc 11; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 115; BiSc 12; CE 120; CSci 131; humanities" 
social sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; Chem 151, 153; EMgt 260; ME 117; OR W 
Stat 187. 
Sixth Semester—Chem 152, 154; Engl 110; ME 120; OR 102, 109. 


Seventh Semester—EMgt 269; ME 192; OR 135, 154, 171: humanities or social | 
Sciences elective j 


Eighth Semester—CSci 110; OR 173, 182, 191; humanities or social s iences N 
electives (6 hours) | | 
Bachelor of Arts Degree Programs li i 
; Ha 
The School of Engineering and Applied S ience offers two new Bachelor of Arts | " 
degrees, one in applied sí ience and technology, the other in computer science | t 
Each program provides a strong and level base for students who intend to make | 
their careers in fields allied to science ind technology or to computer science | ti 

| | 
Applied Science and Technology | i 
Che Ba helor of Arts in Applied Science and Technology is a broad-based liberal } 
arts degree for students who plan to continue their education toward profes- | 
3lonal careers in law, medicine, business, teaching, or the media. Well-founded 
‘N science and engineering, the program can help students pursue their goals in H 
a world that relies more and more upon advanced science and technology H 

First Semester—EngS 1, Engl 9 or 10, BiSc 11, Math 20, humanities or social 
Science elective. | 

Second Semester— Sci 10, BiSc 12, Math 21, humanities or social science | 
elective, general requirement elective. at 1 

Third Semester—CSci 30, Math 32, Phys 1 and 5, general requirement elective, ERETI 


unrestricted elective. ! 
Fourth Semester EngS 4, OR 101, Phys 2 and 6, two unrestricted electives. | 
Fifth Semester— ApSc 115, CSci 49, Chem 11, Engl 110, allied minor elective 


Sixth Semester—CSci 110, Chem 12, two allied minor electives, humanities or hl 
SOCi: : : 
Ocial science elective. 


Seventh Semester—ME 192, OR 135, allied minor elective, two unrestricted Kl 
electives, i 

Eighth Semester—EE 184, CE 190, allied minor elective, general requirement EH enl 
elo 1 Ses 

&Ctive, humanities or social science elective 


_Electives—General requirement electives are chosen from specified courses in 
erature and the creative and performing arts. Allied minor electives are cho- 
Sen from specified courses in the following areas: business, civil engineering, 
communication, computer science, computer engineering, design, economics, 


e M , r " ; 5 : " 

9ctrical engineering, environmental studies, international business, manage- 
ment 
aent, m 


: athematics, mechanical engineering, media, medical preparation, sta- 
tistics, 


. . I 
and systems engineering. 


Computer Science 
The Bache 


à lor of Arts in Computer Science provides a broad-based liberal arts cur- 
“culum fo 


"ccm r students who wish to augment tec hnical knowledge with business, i 
Matin cation, and management skills. Foundation courses focus on mathe- 
S, science, programming methodology and skills, computer organization | 
and design, and implementation of algorithms. Additional breadth or depth is | 
afforded by a selection of ¢ omputer science electives. 
or List Semester—Engs 1, Engl 9 or 10, Math 20, science elective, social science | 
Jusiness elective. 
Second Semester—CSci 30, Engl 11, Math 21, Stat 51, science elective 
uo I'd Semester Sci 5 l, science elec tive, social 
ature elective, unrestricted elective 
"heap Semester—CSci 52, Phil 45, social science o 
' €lective, unrestricted elective. 


science or business elective 


r business elective, litera 
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Fifth Semester—CSci 131 and 133, Engl 110, arts elective, unrestricted elec: 
tive. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 110 and 144, society and civilization elective, social sci 
ence or business elective, unrestricted elective 

Seventh Semester—two CSci electives, society and civilization elective, tw 
unrestricted electives. 

Eighth Semester—two CSci electives, three unrestricted electives. 


Electives—Electives in literature, arts, and society and civilization are choset 
from specified lists of courses available from the advisor. Electives in « omputel 
science may be chosen from any courses at the 100 or 200 level 


Special Programs 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) / 
Master of Science in the Field of Operations Research 


Course work for the bachelor's degree comprises the same courses as the stan 
dard B.S. (S.A.&E.). Application to the graduate portion of the program is ordi: 
narily made after the fifth semester; students must be accepted for the gradualt 
portion before the start of the seventh semester. The bachelor's degree i 
awarded after the eighth semester 

The fifth year of study, leading to the master's degree, offers two options. 

For the regular M.S. in operations research, students take OR 216 and sevel 
other graduate courses chosen in consultation with the advisor. At least five 9 
the seven courses must be in the Department of Operations Research. 

For the M.S. in operations research with a concentration in management si 
ence, students take OR 236, EMgt 281 or 283, EMgt 287 or Mgt 224 or 226, ant 
five other graduate courses selected with the approval of the advisor from cours 
offerings in the Department of Operations Research and other departments & 
the University. 

After completing the fifth year of course work, students receive the M.S. dé 
gree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) / 
Master of Arts in the Field of Economics 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; Econ 11. 

Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 21; Econ 12; humanities elective 
Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; CSci 131; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 115; CE 120; CSci 110; Econ 101; EMgt 260. 
Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; Econ 102; ME 117; OR 101, 109; Stat 187. 

Sixth Semester—Econ 123; Engl 110; ME 120; OR 102; humanities elective: 
Seventh Semester—Econ 203; EMgt 269; OR 135, 154; humanities elective. 
Eighth Semester—Econ 204, 205; OR 173, 182, 191. 


Course work for the bachelor's degree differs from the standard B.S.(S.A. ab 
in that the three social science electives and four technical electives are all” 
economics, and that Econ 123 substitutes for OR 171. Application to t 
graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made after the fifth semest! 
and students must be accepted for the graduate portion prior to the st# 
of the seventh semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded after the eight 
semester. F 

The ninth and tenth semesters consist of course work toward the mast" 
degree. Required: the general sime nts of Columbian School of Arts & 
Sciences, including Econ 206 and 275 and six graduate economics elec tive’ | 
The Master's Comprehensive Examination must be satisfactorily complet 
in microeconomic and macroeconomic theory. See the Graduate Progral™ 
Bulletin. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) 
Master's Degree in the Field of Engineering Management 


Course work for the bachelor's degree differs from the standard B.S. (S. A.&E 
only in that the four technical electives are EMgt 211, 212, 256, and 283. Ap 
Plication to the graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made after the fifth 
semester, and students must be ac« epted for the graduate portion prior to the 


1d á 


start of the seventh semester. The bachelor’s degree is awarded after the eighth 
Semester. 

The fifth year of study, leading to the Master of Engineering Management o1 
Master of Science in the « hosen area within the field of engineering manage 
Ment, consists of nine courses (nonthesis option) selected from the engineering 
Management graduate programs of study. The core courses will have been taken 
during the senior year. After completing the fifth year of course work, students 
receive the M.E.M. or M.S. degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin 


Five-Year Programs in Engineering and Physics 


Five-year programs that lead to a Bachelor of Arts with a major in phvsics and 


a Bachelor of Science in any SEAS undergraduate field are available. Please 
Check with the SEAS Office of the Dean or with the Physics Department of 
olumbian School of Arts and Sciences 


Integr 
I 


ated Engineering and Law Program 


n addition to the combined bachelor's/master's programs that may be com- 
Deted in five years, the University offers the integrated B.S./J.D. The program 
Provides an opportunity for highly qualified high school students to follow an 


IOIIO0W ( 
education path composed of a B.S. degree in a SEAS field and then a J.I 


ith D. degree 
Y assuring admission to the Law School's J.D. program for students wh 
] "sl 3 a E SIR AL feet " 1 
Stated conditions. Detailed information on this program is available from th 


Office of Admissions. 


Integrated Engineering and Medicine Program 
The l 
Vides 
B.S, l dmi 
the 

Mee 


Iniversity offers an integrated engineering and medicine program that pro- 
an opportunity for very highly qualified high school students to earn a 


Z : : i ; 
t stated conditions. Detailed information is available from the Office of 
missions, 


H ; 
?nors Research Program 


l'o Provide individualized research experience to academically gifted students 
le School has established an Honors Research Program. A student who main 
tains a grade-point average of 3.3 or above or is admitted to the School with a 
~Ombined SAT score of 1250 and a rank in the upper 10 percent of his or her 
Ugh school class is eligible for this program. Participants attend an honors re 
arch seminar and each works individually with a faculty member, perform- 
ng 8 research project of mutual interest. Students partic ipating in the program 
am 3 credits per semester; a minimum of 9 credits is needed to complete the 
Program, Upon written request by the student, 6 of these credits may be used as 
'chnica] electives. Qualified students interested in applying for the program 
“ould Contact the honors research chairman of the department in which the 
esearch is to be ¢ onducted. 


Minor ; . i "a 
inor ang Secondary Fields of Study 


choo] of Engine 


en ering and Applied Science students with majors other than sys- 
"ns an 


alysis and engineering may graduate with a minor in operations research 
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in addition to their major. Four courses are required for the minor: OR 101, 103 
154 or 173, and a fourth course selected from OR 135, 154, 171, 173. 182. Dé 
pending on the student’s major, additional credit hours beyond the minimul 
required for the major may be necessary in order to complete the minor in of 
erations research; students should consult their advisors before embai king upd) 
the minor requirements. 

The School offers secondary fields of study in computer science, electrical en 
gineering, engineering analysis, and operations research to students in othé 
schools of the University. 

SEAS students are cautioned to consult their advisor and departmeti 
chair before enrolling in a secondary field of study in another school of tli 
University. 


3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining Liberal Arts and Engineering 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 dual-degr& 
programs in liberal arts and engineering with the following accredited institl 
tions: Bowie State University, Gallaudet University, Hood College, St. Thom& 
Aquinus College, and Trinity College of Washington, D.C. 

Students initially enroll in the 3:2 dual-degree program at one of the abo 
institutions and pursue a three-year course of studies covering social sciencél 
humanities, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which helps the student dé 
velop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communication skill 
Students then follow a two-year program at the School of Engineering and Af 
plied Science. During this phase of study, students may specialize in any of th! 
areas of engineering or computer science offered in the School's regular fow 
year programs. Upon successful completion of the two-vear program at Georg 
Washington University, students are awarded two baccalaureate degrees: a B 
or B.A. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering or computer scien@ 
from GW. 

For further information on the 3:2 dual-degree programs, contact the adm 
sions offices of the institutions listed above. 
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! ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


! Dean H. Harding | 
Associate Deans E.A. McCord, N.]. Brown 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate 


and undergraduate 
Programs to prepare individuals for an inc reasingly international and multina- 


tional environment. The historical roots of the Elliott Sc hool can be traced back 
to the establishment of the Sc hool of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplo- 
Macy in 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the School of Government, 
Jusiness, and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the School 
of Public and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the 
School of International Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor 
of Evelyn E. and Lloyd H. Elliott, the President of The € 


;'eorge Washington | 
Diversity from 1965 to 1988. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


The Elliott School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
the fields of international affairs, East Asian studies, Latin American studies, 
and Middle Eastern studies. These programs provide a broad liberal education 
that focuses on major historical and contemporary issues in international af- 
"irs, The programs are both interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary, combin- | 
'18 Courses offered through the School that draw on several dis iplines with 
Courses in specific disciplines offered by the various academic departments of 
e University. 


Genera] Requirements for the Degree 
Academic Work Load 


l'he normal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 credit hours. A full- 
Ine student r 


10t on probation may take a course load of up to 17 credit hours. 
,, Student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 credit hours with 


ut approval of the dean (additional tuition charges apply). Students on proba- ic FN 
] " . " € 

n are limited to 13 hours. qua. 
Attendance 

"ludents are held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which regis- 

e ; dM 

; S and all absences must be excused by the instructor before provision is 

lade z 


i to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may not 
| " ; ^ " - 
tend classes during the period of suspension. 


'cholarship Requirements 


2 order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 credit hours of 


8ssing grades (courses in exercise and sport activities cannot be included in 
e required hours; only 6 credits are permitted in fine arts, music performance, 
eatre and dance performance, and exercise science); and (2) a cumulative 
'ade-boint average of at least 2.0. 


lean'c i 
'an’s Honor List 
he Name 
Plac 
Mite 
Ven 


of every student who attains a 3.5 grade-point average in course work 
ed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
d to full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours in a 
semester and to part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit 


D x : . x 
ing Over a period of two consecutive semesters. which may include a sum- 
term j 
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Academic Standing 


A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 but at least 1; 
any time after having attempted a minimum of 24 credit hours is placed on pré 
bation: "first probation" for the initial semester, "second probation" if coll 
tinued on probation for a second semester. For part-time students and thos 
enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time interval jl 
which at least 12 credit hours have been attempted. A student on probation? 
limited to no more than 13 credit hours of course work per semester. 

A student who resumes a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or more aftë 
a first or second semester on probation is removed from probationary statu 
Failure to resume a cumulative grade point average of 2.0 after two succ essi¥ 
semesters on probation results in suspension. The Dean's Council may continu 
a student on probation if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the pit 
bation period. 

A student whose cumulative grade-point average falls below 1.0 any tim 
after having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours as a student in the Ellie 
School will be suspended. 

Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmissió 
after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmissio! 
the student must submit evidence to the Dean's Council of conduct during # 
sence from the University which indicates that the student will profit from real 
mission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitté 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is 16 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours is placed on semesl 
warning at the end of the semester and is strongly advised to take correcti! 
measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 credit hours). 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the ninth week of class 
(fall or spring semester) is permitted only in exceptional cases (see Withdraw! 
under University Regulations). 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are describ? 
under University Regulations. Incomplete course work must be completed? 
later than one calendar year from the last day of the examination period of tb 
semester or summer session in which the grade of J was assigned. When we 
for the course is complete, the grade earned will be indicated in the form 0! 
followed by the final grade. The indication of J cannot be removed from the tr? 
script. A grade of I that is not changed within this period automatically becom 
part of the student’ s permanent record. The grade of J cannot be ch: inged 
reregistering for the course at GW or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. In caf 
of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a stud 
may jointly petition the Dean's Council for additional time in which to c 
plete the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within a y% 
of the assignment of the grade of I. 

Withdrawal from a course before the end of the fourth week will result in! 
removal of the course from the transcript. Withdrawal from a course from ! 
beginning of the fifth week to the end of the ninth week will result in a W bel! 
assigned as a grade for the course. Withdrawal after the ninth week is not Pf 
mitted unless students can document exte nuating circumstances beyond the 
control that prevented their attendance. 


Residence 


Students who do not study abroad must complete at least 60 of their final? 
hours in residence to earn a degree in the School. Students approved for stu! 


Internships 


Internships offer students the opportunity to make practical use of the knowl 


edge they ac quire 


east 30 credit hours and have a cumulative grade-point average of at least 2.5 


are eligible to arra: 


Ward the degree) through the Elliott School internship coordinator. Academi | 
Work in the field of the internship is required. A zero-credit internship is also | 


available, 
Internships are 
responsible for loc 


Double Majors 


A Student who completes the requirements of two major fields in the Elliott if 
Schoo] (for example, international affairs and East Asian studies) may gradu | 

ate with a double major. Such a student should consult with an Elliott School i i 
tvisor and officially declare both majors on the appropriate form available in FOIE: 


Ye Student Service 


Regulations on Study Abroad | 


Students are encouraged to travel and study abroad. Those wishing to study 


adroad must consu 


maximum of 30 credits may be transferred in from study abroad (work com- $ 
pleted at the GW Madrid Program does not count toward this maximum) 
qudents must secure the dean's prior approval for any plan of study abroad if vl 


Study 


program mu 
de 


Pass/No Pass Option 
A 


Ores i 
Brade-point average 


"- take one course per semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, | 
Ch will be recor 
,, Cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such an option at the 

udent Services office within the first three weeks of classes. Under no « ir- 
ances may a student change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or 


St 
Cumst 
Vice versa. after the 


I 
I 


an six courses i 
degree. 


( 


C i 
ommon curriculun 

st duirements for th 

Studies. Middle East 


abroad must ¢ omplete at least 45 of their final 90 hours in the School. Note that 
In all cases a total of 60 credit hours in residence is required for Latin or special 


honors, Ext ept in special circumstances, at least 9 of the final 15 hours must be 
completed in residence. 


‘ating their own internships; listings are posted in the GW i 
Career Center. (Ad« 


“ae credit earned is intended to apply to the degree program in which they 
are registered. A catalogue or other des ription of the 
st be presented for consideration togeth 
Scriptions of the courses to be taken. See Study Abroad Programs 


Student in the Elliott School of International Affairs who has a cumulative 


‘oom which the grade of P or NP is normally assigned) may not be taken on a 
fu Le basis. A transfer student may not elect to take a ourse ona pass/no 
“© Dasis until the second semester of enrollment in the University. No more 
n which the grade of P or NP is assigned will apply toward the 
including courses in which the grade of P or NP is normally given 


^mmon Curriculum Requirements in the Elliott School 


in the classroom. Undergraduates who have completed at 


ige internships for credit (to a total maximum of 9 credits to- 


available in the private and public sectors. Students are 


litional listings are posted in the Elliott School.) i 


's office. 


lt their academic advisor and the study-abroad advisor. A 


foreign institution or 


with detailed 


of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of an advisor and the 


ded on the student’s transcript but will not be reflected in 


end of registration. Courses in the student’s major (except 


1 requirements for Elliott School students are listed below 
e specific majors in international affairs, Latin American 
ern studies, and East Asian studies are outlined under the 
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appropriate heading in Courses of Instruction. For information on earning credit 
by examination or waiving curriculum requirements, students should see their 
academic advisor in the Elliott School. 

All students take Engl 9 or 10 and 11; Econ 11-12; Hist 40 and 72; IAff 5; PS¢ 
1; 6 to 9 credits of approved humanities courses; 20 to 22 credits of a modern 
foreign language (through the third-year level of proficiency); and 6 credits of 
an approved math or science sequence. Students should consult the program 
guidelines available from the Elliott School Office of Student Services before 
they choose courses to fulfill these requirements. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


Students can take a secondary field of study, such as business, economics, of 
languages, in other schools of the University. Students from other schools of the 
University can take a secondary field of study in international affairs in the 
Elliott School of International Affairs. See the brochure "Secondary Fields of 
Study," available in the Student Services Office. 


m 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences Degree Programs 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs to prepare health 
Sciences professionals in selected disciplines, emphasizing the interdependent 
roles of the network of professionals who constitute the health care team. 

In addition to the Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences degree programs 
listed below, certificate programs are offered in several areas—some in con- 
Junction with degree programs, others freestanding, such as clinical laboratory 
Science, emergency paramedicine, and sonography 

For specific information on the content and requirements of the under 
&raduate degree programs that are briefly described below, contact the Office of 
Recruitment and Admissions for Health Sciences Programs, School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences, George Washington University Medical Center, Washing 
ton, D.C. 20037. 


Clinical Laboratory Science 


Clinical laboratory scientists perform and evaluate various laboratory procedures 
to determine the absence, presence, extent, and basis of disease. As medical 
investigators, program graduates perform « omplex examinations on state-of-the- 
art instruments and computers in the areas of hematology, chemistry, micro- 
ology, immunology, and blood banking 

The program in clinical laboratory science leads to a Bachelor of Science in 
Health Sciences degree. Students applying to the 125-credit-hour program must 
(1) have satisfactorily completed 60 credit hours in specified general curriculum 
Courses, (2) « omplete a personal interview, (3) submit letters of recommendation 
from science instructors, and (4) sign a Technical Standards Acknowledgement 
‘orm, In addition to the 60 credit hours of general curriculum courses, students 
Must complete 65 credit hours in the major, including the 15-credit-hour health 
Sciences core, 41 credit hours of specified pathology courses, and 9 credit hours 
of approved electives 


Emergency Health Services 


Emergenc y health services personnel may plan and organize programs, super- 
requ 


Vise emergency department clinicians, assist in projects that equire expertise 
in emergency medical procedures, and function in the network of information 
Systems that is central to emergency care. 

‘he program in emergency health services leads to a Bachelor of Science in 
Health Sciences degree. Where applicable, the following records should be pro- 
vided; verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training, 
Proof of current participation in an emergency medical services system, and 
Photo, Opies of scores or certificates from national registry examinations or cer- 
tifying board examinations. Before the first day of classes, students admitted to 
the program must submit a letter from a physician attesti 


ng to their good health 
and ing luding the results of testing for tuberculosis and a statement of current 
‘mmunization status. The program requires 126 credit hours, including 60 pre- 
'equisite credit hours in specified general curriculum requirements, the 15- 
“redit-hour health sciences core, and 51 credit hours specific to a selected con- 


ce "a*i " " 1 1 . 
ntration either in emergency paramedic ine or in emergency he ilth services 


Radiologic Sciences (with a concentration in Diagnostic Medical Sonography) 


ing ultrasound tec hnology, diagnostic medical sonographers scan patients to 
)Dtai : | Sen ` , 
tain images that help physicians diagnose disease. Students in the bachelor's 


"m ^ 
"Bree program develop competencies in at least four sub-specialities of ultra- 
Sound imaging. 
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The program in radiological sciences with a concentration in diagnostic 
medical sonography leads to a 123-credit-hour Bachelor of Science in Health 
Sciences degree. Students applying to the program must have satisfactorily 
completed 60 credit hours in specified general curriculum requirements, of 
which up to 48 hours may be credited from completion of an approved program 
in diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine technology, radiation therapy tech- 
nology, or diagnostic medical sonography, provided students hold or will hold 
current registration during the first semester of study at The George Washing- 
ton University. In addition to the 15-credit-hour health sciences core, students 
must complete 42 credit hours of specified radiology courses and 6 credit hours 
of approved electives. 


See Health Sciences in the course listings section for courses that pertain t0 
a secondary field in that subject, offered by the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences. A secondary field in emergency health services is offered as well. 


Joint Degree Programs Leading to the Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine program de 
scribed under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences offers an early selection program intended to give talented 
and committed students early assurance of admission to the M.D. program. Stu- 
dents of exceptional promise are chosen for the early selection program at the 
end of their sophomore year and are expected to modify their planned cur 
riculum for the junior and senior years toward more creative and difficull 
course choices. Early assurance of admission is planned to provide students 
the freedom to pursue a rigorous liberal education, while completing minimal 
premedical requirements without concern for the grade-point average. Specific 
details about the early selection program are available through the Office of 
Admissions of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND HEALTH SERVICES 


Bachelor of Science in the Field of Exercise Science 


The School of Public Health and Health Services offers a Bachelor of Science 
degree program in the field of exercise science through the Department of Pre 
vention and Community Health. For specific information on the content and 
requirements of the undergraduate degree program, contact the Office of Re 
cruitment and Admissions, School of Public Health and Health Services, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

The exercise science program offers four concentrations: athletic training, 
exercise and sport, health education and wellness, and pre-health professional. 
The program prepares students for careers in athletic training, coaching, corpo- 
late fitness programs, sport management, exercise physiology, exercise rehabil- 
tation, and health promotion, as well as graduate study in exercise science, 
Sport psychology, physical therapy, and other clinical health professions. 

The Bachelor of Science program in exercise science requires a minimum of 
124 credit hours, consisting of 42-47 credit hours of general curriculum re- 
quirements, 42 credit hours of core courses, 18-36 credit hours of courses in the 
Concentration, and electives as necessary to complete the program. 


. See the entries for Exercise Science and for Public Health in the course list- 
gs section for courses that pertain to secondary fields in those subjects that are 
Offered by the School of Public Health and Health Services. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and descriptions of courses offered by 
the departments of instruction and interdepartmental programs. Degree re 
quirements of departments and programs in Columbian School of Arts and 
Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs appear under the depart 
Ment or program heading; degree requirements of the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science and the School of Business and Public Management appear 
under the respective school's section 

_ The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a course 
18, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course. Thus, a 
year course giving 3 credit hours each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester 
Course giving 3 credit hours is marked (3). A credit hour may be defined 
âs one 50-minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one 
Semester. 

Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
Semester (fall or spring) for which the course is s heduled. The term academit 
year is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of 
the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
Semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for additional 
Summer offerings. Schedules of Classes are published for the fall and spring 
Semesters to provide information concerning the time of course offerings 
. The courses as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves the 
tight to withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees shown 

erein, 


Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accountancy EE Electrical Engineering 
Administrative Sciences EMda Electronic Media 

American Studies EMed Emergency Medic 

Anatomy EMgt Engineering Man 
Anesthesiology EngS Engine 

Anthropology Engl English 

Applied Science EFL English as a Foreign Language 
Arabic E&RP Environmental and Resource 
Art History Policy 

Art Therapy Envr Environmental Studies 
Astronomy Epid Epidemiology 

Biochemistry EMBA Executive Master of Business 
Biological Sciences Administration 

Biomedical Sciences ExSA Exercise and Sport Activities 
Biostatistics ExSc Exercise Science 

Business Administration Fina Finance 

Chemistry FA Fine Arts 

Chinese ForS Forensic Sciences 

Civil Engineering Fren French 

Classical Studies Gnet Genetics 

Columbian School of Arts Geog Geography 

and Sciences Geol Geology 

Communication Ger German Language and 
Computational Sciences Literature 

Computer Medicine Grek Greek 

Computer Science HCS Health Care Sciences 
Counseling HSci Health Sciences 

Dermatology HSMP Health Services Management 
Economics and Policy 


Educational Leadership Hebr Hebrew 
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Hist 
HomP 
Honr 
HDev 
HRD 
HmSc 
HmSr 
Hmn 
Immu 
Idis 
LAff 
[Bus 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Kor 
Latn 
Law 
Ling 
Mgt 
Mktg 
MBAd 


Math 
ME 
Med 
Micr 
Onco 


MStd 
Mus 
NSc 
NSur 
Neur 
NeuS 
Ob&G 
OR 
Opht 
Orth 
Path 
PStd 
Peds 

Phar 


History 

Hominid Paleobiology 
Honors 

Human Development 
Human Resource Development 
Human Sciences 

Human Services 
Humanities 

Immunology 
nterdisciplinary Courses 
nternational Affairs 
nternational Business 
talian 

apanese 

Journalisn 

Korean 


atin 


AW 

Linguistics 
Management Science 
Marketing 
Master of Business 
Administration 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 
Microbiology 
Molecular and Cellular 
Oncology 

Museum Studies 
Music 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 
Neuroscience 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Pathology 

Peace Studies 
Pediatrics 
Pharmacology 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


Phil 
Phys 
Phyl 
PCm 
PMgt 
PPsy 
PS« 
PsyD 
Pchi 


Psyc 
PAd 
PubH 
PPol 
Rad 
Rel 
Rom 
SMPA 


SLP 
Slav 


Soc 
SocL 


Span 
SpEd 
SpHr 
Stat 
SMPP 


Surg 
TrEd 
TCom 
TrDa 
TStd 


Univ 
Urol 
Viet 
WStu 
Ydsh 


"hvsiologv 


'olitical Communication 
'olitical Management 
Political Psychology 
'olitical Science 
Professional Psvchologv 
Psychiatry and Behavioral 
5ciences 

'sychology 

ublic Administration 
ublic Health 

ublic Policy 
Radiology 


Religion 


Romance Literatures 
School of Media and Public 
Affairs 

Service-Learning Program 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Sociology: Legal Assistant 
Program 

Spanish 

Special Education 

Speech and Hearing 
Statistics 

Strategic Management 
and Public Policy 

Surgery 

Teacher Education 
l'elecommunication 
l'heatre and Dance 
l'ourism and Hospitality 
Management 

University 

Urology 

Vietnamese 

Women's Studies 


Yiddish 


Courses numbered 1—100 are planned for students in the freshman and soph 
more years. With the approval of the advisor and the dean, they may also b 
taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they may be taken bv grad 
uate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites t 
advanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Courses numbered 101-200 are planned for students in the junior and senio! 
years. Except for accountancy courses, they may be taken for graduate cred! 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registratio® 
Such approval is granted only with the provision that students must complet? 
additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountancy courses number? 
101—200 may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Courses numbered 201—300 are planned primarily for graduate student 
They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they & 
not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Busines 
and Public Management registering for these courses must have a 3.0 average 
the prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the gra 
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uate course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students who have 
hot completed a bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by 
the School of Business and Public Management. A few courses are numbered in 
the 400s to set them apart for various administrative reasons; these courses are 
generally analogous to courses numbered in the 200s 

Courses numbered 301—400 in Columbian School of Arts and Sciences and 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science are limited to graduate students 
but they are primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 in 
the School of Business and Public Management are primarily for doctoral stu- 
dents; the courses are open to selected master's students upon approved peti 
lion. In the Graduate School of Education and Human Development courses 
numbered 301—400 are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from 
accredited institutions 

Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing program of curriculum 


of 


innovation at GW. The 701 number is used to designate experimental courses 
taught by individual faculty members. The 721 number designates innovative 
interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is used to list courses sponsored 
Jointly bv two or more schools. Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are 
laught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 
numbers do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this series range from 
freshman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate students 
Unless the course des ription in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are 
Prerequisites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to regis- 
tration, 700 courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisor's 
“pproval and the rules of the respective schools 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Professors C.M. Paik, M.G. G illagher, J. Hilmy, D.R. Sheldon (Chair), W.R. Baber, C.E 
Tierney 

Associate Professors L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen, F.W. Lindahl, K.R. Kumar 

Assistant Professor G. Visvanathan 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in accoun 


ta , ] 
‘ncy leading to the degree of Bachelor of Accountancy. 


51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Kumar 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essential 
part of the decision-making process for the management of private investment 
and for business and government organizations Same as BAdm 51 Prerequi 
site: sophomore standing (Fall and spring) 

101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Lindahl 
Nature, objectives, basic systems, and procedures of cost accounting and con- 
trol: cost-volume-profit relationships, standard costs and variance analysis 
variable costing, relevant costs, process costing, costing for services, activity- 


based costing, budgeting, cost allocations. Prerequisite: Accy 51 (Fall) 
121 Intermediate Accounting I (3) Singleton 


Accounting principles underlying the preparation of financial statements and 
their application in the measurement and reporting of selected balance sheet 
items and related revenue and expense recognition; accounting for receivables, 
inventories, fixed assets, intangible assets, and liabilities. Prerequisite: Accy 51 
(Spring) 

122 Intermediate Accounting II (3) Singleton 
Accounting for stockholders' equity, earnings per share, debt and equity in- 
vestments, income taxes, pensions and other postretirement benefits, leases 
accounting changes, statement of cash flows, financial statement analysis and 
disclosure. Prerequisite: Accy 121. (Fall) 

132 Accounting Theory (3) Hilmy 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional and 
accounting research associations, major contributions to accounting literature 


Prerequisite Accy 122 (Spring) 
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151 Business Law: Contracts, Torts, and Property (3) Moersen 
Essential legal principles of contracts, torts, and property, including trusts and 
estates, leases, professional liability, and the Uniform Commercial Code. Same 
as SMPP 105. Prerequisite: Accy /BAdm 51. (Fall) 

152 Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3) Moersen 
The legal aspects of organizing, financing, and operating an enterprise: agency: 
partnerships, corporations, securities regulation, insurance, secured credit fi- 
nancing, and commercial paper. Same as SMPP 106. Prerequisite: Accy BAdm 51. 
(Spring) 

153 Business Law: Regulatory Environment of Business (3) Moersen 
General overview of the legal system, role of law, and business regulation 
Specific business applications include administrative law, antitrust, employer 
and consumer obligations, securities regulation, international law. Same a$ 


SMPP 104. (Fall and spring) 

161 Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3) Smith 
A study of federal income tax concepts with primary emphasis on individuals 
Prerequisite: Accy 51. (Fall) j 

162 Federal Income Taxation: Corporations, Stafi 


Partnerships, Estates, and Trusts (3) 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, estates, 
and trusts; tax research and planning. Prerequisite: Accy 161 (Spring) 

171 Auditing (3) Tierney 
A study of generally accepted auditing standards, accepted professional audit 
ing practices and procedures, and governmental auditing standards, including 
reviewing and evaluating financial controls, auditing financial statements, ane 
testing financial data of manual and computer based accounting systems. Pre 
requisite: Accy 122. (Fall) 

181 Accounting Systems (3) Staf 
Introduction to the design and operation of accounting systems and data 
management controls. Principles and applications of internal control applic able 
to manual and automated accounting systems. Prerequisite: Accy 101, 122. 
(Fall) 

190 Special Topics (3) Stall 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Prerequisite 
department approval. k 

191 Advanced Accounting (3) Stall 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated statements 
business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, governmental and 


not-for-profit accounting. Prerequisite: Accy 122. (Spring) ‘ 

199 Independent Study (3) Stal! 
Assigned topics. Admission by permission of the department chair (Fall an? 
spring) 


AFRICANA STUDIES 


Committee on Africana Studies 


J.A. Miller (Director), A. Alexander, J. Brody, A. Brooks, Y. Captain, M. Dow, R. Grinke! 
J. Hampton, J. Horton, D. Moshenberg, P. Palmer, J. Vlach, G. Wald 


Minor in Africana studies—Offered through Columbian School of Arts and Science? 
the interdisciplinary minor consists of 21 credit hours, including a four-course core 9 
Anth 178, AmSt/Hist 173, Hmn 7, and either Hist 116 or Anth 181, plus three addition? 
courses selected either from African or African American courses, as listed below. SP” 
cial topics or 700 courses that pertain may be selected with approval of the advisor. 


AmSt/Hist 173 African American History 
Anth 170 Cultures of the Caribbean 
Anth 178 Cultures of Africa 
Anth 181 African Roots from Australopithecus to Zimbabwe 
Engl73-74 Literature of Black America 
Engl 169 Ethnicity and Place in American Literature 
Engl 174 African American Literature 
Geog 164 Geography of Africa 
Hist 116 History of Africa 


Hist 4 Special To American History 
Hist 184 Civil War a I tion 
Hmn7 African Humanities 


[Aff 93 Africa: Problems and Prospects 
Phil 125 Phil phy 


PSc 180 Governments a 


so 


ind Gender 

f North Africa 
PSc 182 African International Politics 

PSc186  U.S. Policies Toward Sub-Saharan Africa 
Soc179 Race and Minority Relations 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


Professors B.M. Mergen, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.M. Vlach, J.O. Horton, R.W. Longstreth, J.A 
Miller 

Associate Professors P.M. Palmer (Chair), 

Adjunc t Associate Professor B.G. Carsor 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.D. Wagner, D.P. Tiller, E. Mayo, O. Ridout 

Assistant Professor M. McAlister 


T.A. Murphy 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American studies—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—AmsSt 71-72, Hist 71-72 or equivalent 
3. Requirements for the major—AmSt 168, 171-72, 179-80, and four courses «í hosen 
from one of the following groups 
(a) Representations of American cultures—AmsSt 145, 160, 165, 192; Anth 159, 162 
Art 130, 148, 149, 197; Engl 160, 161, 162, 173, 177, 178; Jour 101; EMda 182; Rel 172 
(b) Multiculturalism: Gender, race, ethnicity—AmSt 139-40, 165, 173, 174, 198 
Anth 158, 171, 190; Art 148, 149; Engl 169, 174, 175, 187, 188; Rel 174; WStu 120, 125 
(c) The built environment—AmSt 144, 145, 175-76, 186, 194, 196, 225; Art 170; Engl 
169: Geog 145, 151, 153, 187; PSc 111, 112 
In all cases of AmSt courses that are cross-listed with other University departments 
Students may register for the course in either department. With approval, other pertinent 
“pper-level courses may be used to fulfill group requirements 


For Special Honors in American studies, a major must meet the special honors 
l'équirements stated under University Regulations, apply for honors candidacy before the 
end of the junior year, and complete a thesis (AmSt 199-200) with a grade of A 


Minor in American studies—Required: 18 credit hours of 100-level courses, inc luding 
AmSt 167, 171-72, and three courses chosen with approval of the advisor from one of the 
hree groups listed above 


50 Washington, D.C.: Gillette 
History, Culture, and Politics (3) 
Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the contemporary city 
Major problems of metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed by fa ulty and 


community leaders. Emphasis on experiential team projects. Same as Hist 
PSc 50. (Fall) 


71—72 Introduction to American Studies (3-3) Mergen, Mur , Palmer, McAlister 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with empha- 
. sis on their contemporary importance (Academic year) 
139-40 Women in the United States (3-3) Harrison, Murphy 
Same as Hist/WStu 139-40. 

144 Explorations in Historical Geography (3) Staff 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United States 
over the course of its historv, in relation to an overview of the historical geog- 
raphy of the country. Same as Geog 144. (Spring) 

145 Folk Arts in America (3) Vlach 
Same as Art 145 

160 Material Culture in America (3) Vlach 


Review and analysis of the cultural messages embedded in our material sur- 
roundings. Consideration of a range of humanly created artifacts, ranging from 
specific objects to vast landscapes. Same as Anth 160 


165 Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlach 


Survey of the forms of folk expression, including verbal art, music, dance, and 
material culture. Examination of the materials and methods of folklore research 
Same as Anth 165 


167 Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) Gillette, Mergen 
An examination of the special ideas, values, and modes of expression that have 
made American life distinctive, as revealed through a variety of sources, in 
cluding fiction, popular media, photography and the arts, and material culture 
same as Hist 167 

168 Cultural Criticism in America (3) McAlister 


A variety of approaches to cultural criticism, enc ompassing the nature of aes 
thetic accomplishment as well as the social contexts that alter and enrich the 
shape of cultural expression. The significance of culture to politics, social life 


and the development of individual and collective identities Fall) 
171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton, Stott, Gillette 
Same as Hist 171-72 
173 African American History (3) Alexandet 
Same as Hist 173 
174 Special Topics in African American History (3 Horton 
Same as Hist 174 
75-76 American Architecture (3-3) Longstreth 
Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, technological developments 
and urbanistic patterns are introduced as a means of interpretation of historic 
meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as artifacts and as signifiers of social 
cultural, and economic tendencies. AmSt 175: 1600-1860: AmSt 176: 1860- 
present. Same as Art 176 and 191. (Academic year) 
179 Practicum in American Studies (3) 


192 


193 


194 


195 


198 


For American studies majors in their senior vear Supervised assignments ifl 
public or private agencies engaged in the investigation, interpretation, 0 
conservation of the social, material, and expressive elements that constitulé 
American culture. Biweekly seminar on campus (Fall) 


180 Proseminar in American Studies (3) 


For American studies majors in their senior year. Directed research and writing 
in preparation for public symposium at the end of the academic year 
(Spring) 


186 U.S. Urban History (3) Stott, Gillette 


History of the American city from colonial foundations to the present, focusing 
on relationships between social and economic forces with physical form. Spe 
cial emphasis on transitions from pre-industrial to industrial to metropolita? 
forms, with attention to implications for public policy and historic preservatiolk 
Same as Hist 186. (Fall) 


Building Cities (3) McGrath 
Same as Geog 187 
The American Cinema (3) Merge! 


History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the student t 
recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly i 
writing, and to understand the role of films in the context of American culture 


Same as Art 192 (Spring) 

Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Brooks 
Same as Anth 193 

Historical Archaeology (3) stall 
Same as Anth 194, 

Independent Study (1 to 3) staff 


Open to a limited number of American studies majors as directed research 9f 
as an internship with a Washington museum or historical society Approval 9 
advisor required. (Fall and spring) 

Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen, Gillett? 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical dat 
through recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in oral hi$ 
tory. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the Washingt 
area. Same as Anth/Hist 197 (Summer) 

Special Topics (3) staf 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permissio® 
of instructor 


199-200 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) Staff 
Directed research project. Open only to honors « andidates in American studies 
(Academic year) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors R.M. Krulfeld, A.S. Brooks, C.J. Allen , J. M. Vlach, D. Gow, B. Wood, X.-Q. Shao 
(Research), R. Rohrlich (Research), J.C. Kuipers (Chair) 

Adjunct Professor G. Brana-Shute 

Professorial Lecturers D.H. Ubelaker, R. Potts, G. Teleki 

Associate Professors B.D. Miller, R.R. Grinker, J.R. Wedel (Research), D.E. Lieberman 

Adjunct Associate Professors C.R. Rose, P.J. Cressey, N.L. Benco 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D.W. von Endt, J. Love 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer J.P. Homiak 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—Anth 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
< 3. Required courses in other areas—(a) two-year proficiency in Frenc h, German, Rus 
sian, or Spanish (or another language approved by the Anthropology Department 
(b) 6—12 credit hours of course work in related departments approved by the advisor 
Recommended for ethnological emphasis are courses in economics, political science, psy- 
chology, and sociology; for archaeological emphasis, courses in American studies, art 
Istory, geography and regional science, geology, and history; for emphasis in biological 
anthropology, courses in anatomy and biological sciences; for emphasis in linguistic 
anthropology, courses in linguistics and in speech and hearing. Courses in statistics are 
Strongly recommended for all anthropology majors 
4. Requirements for the major—In addition to the four prerequisite courses, 24—36 
Credit hours in anthropology courses, including Anth 198 and at least one course from 
®ach of the following five categories: aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 150s 
as well as 20, 163, 165, 191, 192, and 200); linguistics (161, 162, and 168); ethnology 
Courses numbered in the 170s); biological anthropology (courses numbered in the 140s); 
and archaeology (courses numbered in the 180s and 190, 193, 194) Qualified seniors may 
enroll in 200-level seminar courses with the permission of the instructor. See the Gradu- 
ate Programs Bulletin. Up to 6 credit hours of ethnographic or archaeological field school 
credit may be accepted and applied toward the major, if approved by the department, and 
Majors are encouraged to participate in such programs. Opportunities are available for 
leld and laboratory research during the academic year, both within the department and 
9'sewhere in the Washington area. Credit for such work (not to exceed one-quarter of the 
Student's total second-group credit hours in anthropology) may be granted through regis 
tration in Anth 195. Candidates for graduation with Special Honors must register for 3 
"redit hours of Anth 195, Undergraduate Research, and write a paper of special distinc- 
ton arising out of a program of directed reading or research 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in archaeology—An interdepartmental major offered by 
e Anthropology Department in cooperation with the Art, History, and Classics Depart 
ments, The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian S hool of Arts and Sciences 
2, Required courses in other areas: second-year proficiency in French, German, Latin, 
ateek, or a Near Eastern language. Further language study is strongly enc ouraged. Since 
Sraduate study in archaeology usually involves broader preparation and requires knowl- 
““8e of at least one classical and one modern language, students intending to pursue 
me study should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible in their 
?rgraduate programs. 
tion equired courses in the major: Anthropological archaeology—Anth 3 and 12 addi- 
ours chosen from anthropology courses numbered in the 180s, 193, 194, or 195; 
ert 3 hours must be in New World archaeology (182, 185, 186) and at least 3 hours 
er Je in Old World archaeology (181, 183, 184); students are urged to take 3 hours of 
on ecological fieldwork, such as Anth. 114 or 115 Classical archaeology—6 hours « ho 
103. “os Art 111, 112, 155. Classical Civilizations—15 hours chosen from Art 101, 102, 
aoa 71; 72, 107, 108, 113, 170; and Hist 107, 108, 109, 110; at least 3 hours must be 
in each discipline (classics, art, history). Electives—3 to 12 hours of additional 


co : 
Lo" from the above lists, or other related courses in anthropology, art, classics, and 
5 ory, 


112 ANTHROPOLOGY 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 2, 3, 4, 
198, and two additional courses in anthropology, which must be taken in different sub- 
disciplines. For the purposes of this minor, the department's courses may be divided into 
subdisciplines as follows: biological anthropology—Anth 145, 146, 147, 148; archaeol- 
ogy—Anth 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 190, 193, and 194; anthropological linguistics 
Anth 161, 162, and 168; sociocultural anthropology—all other 100-level courses, with the 
exception of Anth 195 and 196, in which the topic is variable (Anth 20 pertains as well). 

Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3, four courses 
hosen from Anth 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 190, 193, and 194; an approved field or 
research course or a fifth course chosen from the preceding list 

Minor in biological anthropology—16—19 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 
145, 146, 147, and 148; an approved field or research course or an approved course of 
course sequence in a related field (including biological sciences, geology, psychology 
statistics, and certain other disciplines) 

Minor in sociocultural anthropology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 2 
ind 198; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179); three courses in aspects of culture 
ir methods (Anth 20, 150—159, 163, 165, 191, 192, or 200) 

Minor in cross-cultural communication—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 
2 or 4, 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179); one course 

chosen from Anth 153, 155, 158, 163, 165, or 168 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings. 


1 Biological Anthropology (4) Brooks, Lieberman 
Survey of human evolution, genetics and physical variation, and primatology 
Frequent laboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall and spring) 

2 Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Allen, Krulfeld, Grinker, Millet 


Survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating the principles of cultural behavior 
(Fall and spring) 

3 Archaeology (3) Benco 
Introduction to archaeological survey and excavation tec hniques and laboratory 
methods of dating and analysis. Brief history of archaeology and survey of world 
prehistory. Films and laboratory exercises. (Fall and spring) 

4 Language in Culture and Society (3) Kuiper 
Comparison and analysis of how cultures use language to communicate, The 
relationship of language to issues of human nature, gender, race, intelligence 


artistic expression, and power. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 
20 The Anthropology of Gender in Western Civilization (3) Miller and Staf 
Same as WStu 2. 
114 Paleoanthropological Field Program (3 or 6) Brooks, Sha? 


Intensive course on field research in paleoanthropology, including excavation 
methods, identification and analysis of materials, paleoecology, archaeology: 
and human anatomy. Conducted at selected sites in Eurasia, Africa, or AUS 


tralia. Visits to comparative sites and collections in the region. (Summer) 
115 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6) staf 
Same as Geog 115. (Summer) 
145 Human Osteology Laboratory (2) Ubelake! 


Identification of human skeletal remains by body part, age, sex, race, and indi 
vidual disease or trauma history; study of skeletal variation in modern an! 
recent populations. Taught at the Smithsonian. Corequisite: Anth 146 
(Spring) 

146 Human Variation (1) Ubelake! 
An overview of human variation, with special emphasis on the skeleton. I” 
cludes history of physical anthropology, individual and population variations 
archaeological recovery of human remains, paleodemography, growth, palet 
pathology, and forensic anthropology. Same as Anat 252 Prerequisite: Anth 1 
corequisite for undergraduates: Anth 145. (Spring) 

147 Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks, Wood 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolutiona? 
theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concentration on th® 


Pleistocene remains. Laboratory fee, $40 Prerequisite: Anth 1. (Fall, alternat? 
years) 


Primatology (3) l'elek 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups and their 


relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Prerequisite: Anth 1 


(Fall) 

150 Comparative Value Systems (3 Krulfeld and Stafi 
World views, conceptual systems, and value orientations « t representative 
cultures throughout the world (Fall, alternate years) 

151 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Krulfeld, Gow 


The cross-cultural analysis of economic organizations, including hunters 
and gatherers, herders, cultivators, and peasants; the relationshi] f econ 
omy to ecology and to other aspects Ol í ulture; and the impact of the global 
economy 

152 Cultural Ecology (3) Staff 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the ecosysten 
both past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological precepts 
to current environmental problems 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) Staff 
The cross-cultural study of the relationship between culture and pers ity 
Topics include emotion, conceptions of the self, mental health and illness 
sexuality, marriage and parenting, and cognition. Psychobiological, cultura 


ecological, and psychoanalytical theories are examined Prerequisite: Anth 2 or 
permission of instructor (Spring, alternate years) 

154 The Anthropology of Law (3) 
Cross-cultural examination of law and judicial systems. Co 


aris 

processes of adjudication and mediation, including the logic of legal arguments 
court procedures, and dispute resolution. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of 
instructor. 

155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Allen 
Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world religions 
with emphasis on non-Western societies; religious processes and change. Same 


as Rel 155 (Spring, alternate years) 
156 Political Anthropology (3) Staff 


Comparative analysis of political systems; political processes, such as faction 


alism, styles of leadership, political ritual. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission 
of instructor (Fall, alternate years) 

157 Moral Communities: From Family to Nation (3) Grinker 
Cross-cultural analysis of how people form, maintain, and transform social 


groups and boundaries. Focus on how communities such as family, etl 


group, and nation are defined in moral terms (Fall, alternate years) 
158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Allen 

The role of art in culture, with emphasis on small-scale societies; influences 

upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art production. Pre 

requisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 
159 Symbolic Anthropology (3) 

The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems including r 


cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, and the symbolic study of 


kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall, alternate 
years) 

160 Material Culture in America (3) Vlach 
Same as AmSt 160. 


161 Language, Culture, and Experience (3) Kuipers 
Varieties of linguistic structure; the interrelationship of cognition and verbal 
behavior; the origin and evolution of human language; verbal organization of 


perception and emotion. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission of instructor 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 
162 Ethnographic Analysis of Speech (3) Kuipers 


Linguistic variation and change in discourse practices; social and political 
correlates of linguistic interaction; verbal art. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring) 

163 Ethnographic Film (3) Homiak 
Still and motion-picture photography as an integral aspect of anthropological 
research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic films and an introduction 
to the forms and methods of making visual ethnographic records. Prerequisite 

Anth 2 or permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 
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165 Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlach 
Same as AmSt 165. 

168 Language and Linguistic Analysis (3) Tyndall and Staf 
Same as Ling 101 (Spring) 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Stafl 


Culture history and ways of life among the area's various cultural groups up t6 
the ethnographic present. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 


(Spring) 

171 North American Native Peoples (3) Staff 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of the continent's culture 
areas. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

172 Cultures of Central and South America (3) Allen 


Culture history and ways of life in a selected region of Central or South Amer 
ica. Regional focus to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Prerequisite 


Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lovê 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micronesi& 
and Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

174 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Kuiper 


Introduction to the history, art, ecology, and politics of Southeast Asia. Com 
parison and interpretation of recent ethnographic case studies, archaeological 
evidence, and current political events in order to understand the diversity o 
Southeast Asian traditions. 

175 East Asian Ethnography (3) Staf 
Intensive study of the culture and history of selected East Asian peoples 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat 
for credit. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

176 Cultures of the Far North (3) Staf 

Comparative study of the ecology, prehistory, and ethnography of the circum 

polar cultures of arctic and subarctic North America and Eurasia. 

Cultures of the Near East (3) staf 

Geographic environment, language, religion, and social structure of settled an? 

nomadic peoples of the Near East: emphasis on the Arab world. Prerequisité 

Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

178 Cultures of Africa (3) Grinké 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and contem 
porary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or p% 
mission of instructor. 


— 
“u 
^d 


179 Japanese Culture Through Film (3) Haman? 
Same as Japn 162. (Spring) 
181 African Roots from Australopithecus to Zimbabwe (3) Brook 


The development and contributions of Africa from human beginnings throug! 
medieval states. Topics include human evolution, origins of art, technology 
trade, and animal/plant domestication, rise of African states, early relatio 
with Europe and Asia, antecedents of contemporary African diversity. Preret 
uisite: Engl 11 or 13. (Spring) : 

182 Archaeology of North America (3) sul 
History of American archaeology; survey of North American culture histo 
from human entry into the Americas during the Pleistocene period until th 
time of the first European contacts. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permission ? 
instructor. 

183-84 Old World Prehistory (3-3) Brooks, Ben® 
Survey of prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest hominid CU. 
tures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations. Anth 183: Paleolithic a 
Mesolithic cultures. Anth 184: Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures. Prerequisit® 
Anth 3. 

185 Archaeology of Mesoamerica (3) Humphi? 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from the Pale? 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or perm“ 
sion of instructor. 

186 Archaeology of South America (3) sul 
Culture history of pre-Columbian South America, with a focus on the Ande 
from the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: AP 
3 or permission of instructor. 


Ethnohistory (3 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through the ar 
sis of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological remains, and other 
indirect sources Specific topic to be announced in the Sci 
Same as Hist 190 


191 Anthropology in Performance (3 Garner, Alle 
Exploration of the relationships among social interaction, ritual, and dramatic 
performance. Improvisation workshops and discussion based on readings about 
non-Western cultures. Same as TrDa 140 Spring 

192 Development Anthropology (3) Staff 
rhe impact of the world economy on nonindustrial societies. Analysis of the 
role of anthropology in international development ims aimed at eviat 
ing problems in the Third World. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of the 
instructor (Fall) 

193 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Brooks, Cressey 


Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may include 
excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stratigraphy and 


environmental reconstruction, typology, ceramic analysis, use 


and spati il analysis. Specific research area and topics announced in the ou 
mer Sessions Announcement. Same as AmSt 193 (Summer 

194 Historical Archaeology (3 Cressey 
Survey of the basic data and methods of research in th aterial lture of 
recent history. Same as AmSt 194 (Spring) 

195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 

Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty 
be repeated for ¢ redit Prerequisite Appropriate introductory course or permis- 
sion of instructor. 

196 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Toy to be an 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 
Same as AmSt/Hist 197 

198 Foundations of Anthropology (3) Allen, Krulfel 


The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical « 


ploration of selected basic concepts and theories of cor 


To be taken in the junior or senior year. Prerequisite: Anth 2 

200 Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Approaches to field research. Conceptual bases and biases in the delineation of 
problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization of data. Students will 
design and carry out their own field projects in the Washington area. Prerequ 
site: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Spr 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Inte l . pe 
nte rdepartmental course offerings in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) Jones, Shames 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems, conditions 
of force and moment equilibrium, simple structures, distributed forces, cen- 
troids, internal forces, friction, moments of iner 
registration: ApSc 113, Phys 41 (Fall and spring 

58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) Haque, Shames 
Second half of a one-vear sequence. Concepts f dyn 


Prerequisite or concurrent 


imics: kinematics of parti 
cles, velocity and acceleration translating and rotating reference frames, pa 


rticle 


dynamics, motion under central and electromagnetic force, effect of Earth's 
rotation, vibrations, work, kinetic and potential energy, dynamics of systems of 
particles Prerequisite ApSc 57 I 
Engineering Analysis I (3) Haque and Staff 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physical 
sciences, and applied mathematics: applications of ordinary differential equa 


tions, matrices and determinants, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of 
ordinary linear differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions. Credit 
cannot be earned for both ApSc 113 and Math 111. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Math 33 (Fall and spring) 


Engineering Analysis II (3 Kahn and Stal 

Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physica 
sciences, and applied mathematics: complex variables, Fourier series and inte 
gral, frequency filters, Laplace transforms, inversion and Duhamel integrals 
partial differential equations. Credit cannot be earned for both ApSc 114 ant 
Math 112. Prerequisite: ApSc 113 (Fall and spring) 

115 Engineering Analysis III (3) Soland and Stall 
Analytical methods for the solution of engineering problems using concept 
from probability and statistics: probability modeling, random variables am 
their distributions, mathematical expectation, sampling, point and confident 
interval estimation, hypothesis testing, correlation, regression, and engineerinf 
applications. Prerequisite: Math 32; Engl 9 or 10 (Fall, spring, and summe 

116 Engineering Analysis IV (3) Soland and Staf 
Analytical methods using advanced concepts from probability and statistics 
multivariate distributions, expectation, generating functions, parametric fam! 
lies of distributions, sampling and sufficient statistics, estimation, hypothesi 
testing, and engineering applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33. May br 
taken for graduate credit. (Fall) 1 

130 Materials Science (3) Gilmore and Sté! 
Structure of perfect and imperfect solids, thermodynamics of solids, reactio! 
rate theory, electrons in solids, electron transport, electrical properties of juné 
tions, magnetic materials, optical properties of materials. Prerequisite: Chem 1! 
Math 33, Phys 42 (Fall and spring) 

199 Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) Stal 
Student designs and carries out a research project under the supervision of! 
faculty advisor. Students from all engineering disciplines meet periodically " 
present projects and discuss results. Enrollment limited to students admitted ® 
the Honors Research Program. May be repeated for credit. 


ARABIC 

See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

See Anthropology. 

ART 


See Fine Arts and Art History. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer, R. Donaldson (Chair), T.L. Hufford, J.R. Burns, D? 
Lipscomb, R.E. Knowlton 

Professorial Lecturer R.P. Eckerlin 

Associate Professors H. Merchant, D.E. Johnson, K.M. Brown 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P.E. Spiegler 

Assistant Professors E.F. Wells, D.W. Morris, J.M. Clark, M.W. Allard, L.C smit 
G. Hormiga, P.S. Herendeen 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in biok ;gy—The following requirements must be fulfille? 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11—12 or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in related areas: Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54. (Ty 
following courses are strongly recommended: Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6 or Phys 21, 22, 5, and" 
3 credit hours of either mathematics or statistics; two years of an approved foreil 
language.) 

4. Required courses for the major—A minimum of 24 credit hours of 100-level cours 
which must include at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell and molecular bi 
ogy (BiSc 102 to 109), suborganismal biology (BiSc 110 to 128), organismal biology (BY 
130 to 145), and ecology and evolution (BiSc 150 to 169) 


Bachelor of Science with a major in biology—The following requirements mus! d 
fulfilled 


The general requirements stated under ( mbian S ( [ Arts and Scier 


A ILCs 
2 Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12 or equivalent 
3. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 )4; Phys 1 
4,5, and 6; 3 credit hours of either mathematics or statistics (this 1 innot be 
Satisfied by waiver). Two years of an approved foreign languag e stro! recon 


mended but not required 


4. Required courses for the major—A minimum of 30 credit hours of 100-level courses 


Which must include at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell and molecular bio 
9gy (BiSc 102 to 109), suborganismal biologv (BiS 10 to 128), ors i 1 ( BiS 
1 : 
130 to 145), and e ology and evolution (BiSc 150 to 169) 

A maximum of 6 credit hours of research and ndependent study or graduate courses 
In biological sciences may be used as electives within the major 


its stated under University Reg 


Special Honors—In addition to the general require! 
Ulations, in order to be considered for graduation wi 


special honors, a student must 


Maintain a cumul 


ive 3.5 grade point average in biological science courses and at least 
4 3.0 cumulative overall grade-point average. Students who meet these criteria and wis! 
‘9 pursue special honors must complete I 
direction 


approved reseé project under faculty 


Minor in biology—12 credit hours of 100-level courses (excluding research and indé 
Pendent studv) 

With permission, à limited number of graduate courses in the department 
JT Credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulle 
‘Stings 


Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 100-level 


( M 
urses except by permission of th 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). BiSc 3: Principles of cell biol 
ture and function of plants and animals; animal behavior. BiS« 


anatomy and physiology; genetics; evolution; ecology. It is recommended that 


BiSc 3 be taken before BiSc 4. Laboratory fee, $45 | Academic 
year) 
11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4 Hufford 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Principles of cell and molecular 
biology, cell physiology, inheritance, and evolution. BiSc 12: Principles of 
organismic biology, including diversity, form and function of plants and 
animals, and ecology. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Laboratory fee, $55 per 
semester (Academic year) 

102 Cell Biology (3) Morris, Smith 
Structure and function of biological molecules and cellular organelles; cellular 
interactions, cell differentiation. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry 
(Fall and spring) 

103 Biochemistry (4) Vanderhoek 
Introduction to structures of biological macromolecules, enzyme catalysis, cel 
lular bioenergetics, and metabolism. Prerequisite: Chem 151-52. Same as Biox 
101 and Chem 161. (Fall) 

104 Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Vanderhoek 

Study of common experimental techniques used in life science laboratories t 

separate and characterize biological macromolecules. Prerequisite: BiSc 103 or 

equivalent. Laboratory fee, $75. Same as Bioc 103 and Chem 163 (Spring 

Plant Biochemistry (3) Donaldson 


Discussions of plant metabolism and molecular biology: photosynthesis, nitro 
I I 


105 


gen metabolism, membrane transport, mechanisms of hormone action, protein 
targeting, biotec hnology, and current research topics. Prerequisite: Chem 11-12 
(Spring) 

106 Spe 


l Topics in Biochemistry (2) Vanderhoek, Donaldson, King 
In-depth discussion of current biochemically relevant topics, including cancer 
and HIV ¢ hemotherapy, immune response, photosynthesis, signal transduction 
hormone regulation and nutrition. Topics vary. Prerequisite: BiSc 103 or « 
alent. Same as Bioc 102 and Chem 162 Spri 


107 Genetics (3) Johnson 
Introduction to genetics, with emphasis on the integration of transmission o! 

genetic traits and the molecular basis of gene action. Also includes cytogenetics 
gene regulation, and examples of current applications of genetic technology 
(Fall and spring) 

08 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 
Study of genetic principles and genetic and molecular techniques in Drosophila 
and E. coli Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 107. I abori itorv fee, $55 
(Spring) 

09 Advanced Genetics (3) Johnson 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological problems 
Gene expression and its control; genes in development and oncogenes. Prereq 


uisite: introductory course in genetics (Spring, odd years) 


10 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Hufforó 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and ontogeny 9 
tissues and organs of vascular plants. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring, odd years) 

114 Developmental Biology (4) Brow? 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Embryonic development of inimals 
Principles are illustrated by modern experimental studies of development 
problems. Laboratory analysis of organ system formation in the sea urchin, frog 
chicken, and pig. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

115 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Brow! 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Cell biochemistry and molecular biolog 
of development. Laboratory exercises involve micromanipulative biochemic® 
and molecular studies on animal embryos fertilized in the lab. Prerequisil? 
BiSc 114 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $55. 
(Spring, odd years) 

118 Histology (4) Burn? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical anatom} 
of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrelationship of strué 
ture and function. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) 

120 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkin 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellular anatom} 
physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system and its pathways; emphé 
sis on mammals. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

121 Comparative un rinology (4) Burl 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study of basic princ iple 
of chemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, and mechanisms ? 


hormone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 118 or 122. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 
122 Human Physiology (3) Pack? 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body Prerequisil® 
Chem 11-12 (Spring) í 
123 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) St 


Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the expe" : 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite or conc urre” 
registration: BiSc 122. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) [ 
Environmental Physiology (3) Pack? 
Mechanisms of evolutionary adaptation and processes of acclimation by w hic 
animals respond to environmental challenges; emphasis on vertebrates. Preret 
uisite: BiSc 122 or 154 (Fall) 
128 Human Nutrition (3) su 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and biochemi@ 
bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; social 4 


N 
27] 


economic aspects of nutrition. (Spring) 

130 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowl! 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) — il survey of invertebrate anim" 
including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology, and evolutio? 
ary relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

132 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atki” 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). E "ym and comparative morpholog 
of Phylum Chordata, stressing recent forms. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring 


119 


137 Introductory Microbiology (4) Morris 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major 


roups 


organisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, pathogenisis 


ind 

biotechnology. Antibiotic resistance and emerging diseases t ne 
year of chemistry. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

139 Parasitology (4) Eckerlin 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasitology; sur 


vey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods, Laboratory fee, $ 
(Fall) 

140 Taxonomy of Flowering Plants (4) Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours), Origin, evolutionary develop 
ment, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Laboratory fee, $55 
(Spring) 

142 Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4) Wells 
Field trips and laboratory study of the identification and ecology of vascular 
plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mountains of Delaware, Maryland 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Emphasis on family characteristics and recognition 
of dominant species in native habitats. Laboratory fee, $55 Summer 

145 Ornithology (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). An introduction to the study 
of birds from an ecological perspective. Includes several short field trips, tw« 
full-day Saturday trips for waterfowl and migrants, and one evening field trig 
for owls. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring 

150 Organic Evolution (3) Lipscoml 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution, including population biology, specia 
tion, adaptation, macroevolution, systematics, biogeography, and the geologic 
record. (Fall) 

151 History of Life (3) Lipscomb 

A review of the origin of life, the geologic record, and the evolutionary history 

of the major groups of organisms, including the evolution of bacteria, ori 


zin of 
animals and plants, evolution of invertebrates and vertebrates, adaptations of 
mammals, and the evolution of flowering plants (Spring) 

152 Animal Behavior (3) Staff 
An evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior, emphasizing be- 
havioral ecology and sociobiology (Spring) 

154 General Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the concepts of 
limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and energy transfer and 
their relationship to the structure and function of population, species, commu 
nities, and ecosystems. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall 

155 Plant Ecology (4 Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the dynamics of plant 
populations, communities, and individuals. Two weekend field trips required 
Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall, odd years) 

156 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours) Application of ecological prin 
ciples to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations. Prerequi- 


Site: BiSc 154 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring, even 
years) 
157 Aquatic Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Ecological principles applied 
to aquatic systems with special references to physiochemical properties, typi 


.. Cal habitats, and communities. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring, odd years) 

158 Field Botany (4) Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory studies on 
local flora. Two weekend field trips required. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 


167 Marine Biology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), plus some extended field trips. Study of 
relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biological factors 
of the marine environment. Consideration of the open ocean and coastal ecosys- 
tems and human influences on them. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring 


ou 


169 


173 


t2 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


168 Tropical Marine Biology (4) Knowlton and Staf 


Study of organism diversity nid ecology in tropical marine ecosystems. Lectures 
and laboratory sessions on campus during the semester, followed by fieldwork 
on the island of San Salvador, Bahamas, during two weeks in June. Conta 
Department for information on course structure and additional associated costs 
Laboratory fee, $275 (Spring, even years) 

Applied Marine Ecology (4) Knowlton and Staf 
Study of coastal boreal ecosystems with emphasis on human impacts. Some lec 
tures and laboratory sessions on campus during the semester, followed bj 
fieldwork along the Maine coast during three weeks in June. Contact Depart 
ment for information on course structure and additional associated costs. Lab 
oratory fee, $350. (Spring, odd years) ; 
Undergraduate Research (arr.) Stall 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repeated fo! 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 credit hours in biological scient 
courses. Laboratory fee, $50 per credit hour. (Fall and spring) 
Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Donaldson, Mort# 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating i 
a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Brown, Burl 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating ” 
a written report and/or examine ation. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 


174 Independent Study in Atkins, Knowlton, Wells, Pack 
Organismic Biology (2) 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating i 
a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
175 Independent Study in Genetic Allard, Johnson, Lipscom! 
and Evolutionary Biology (2) 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating iD’ 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Hufford, Mercha/ 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating ” 
a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
180 Biotechnology (3) Mos 


Genetic engineering of bacteria, plants, and animals, including humans. App! 
cations of modern biotechnology, especially in the field of medical biotechn? 
ogy, such as gene therapy, xenotransplantation, and the Human Genome P rojeć 
Regulation, prospects, and social impact of biotechnology. Recommended: pi» 
102 or 107. Prerequisite: organic chemistry. (Spring and summer) 


BUSINESS. ADMINISTRAT ION 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Business Administration degree are listed under h 
School of Business and Public Management. The courses listed below form the busine 
core for the B.B.A. degree. Several of these courses are required in the B.Accy. degre?” 
well. BAdm courses are taught by faculty members schoolwide. 


1-2 First-Year Development Course (0—0) Cot 


Required of all first-year students in SBPM. T his two-semester noncredit coU? 
is designed to assure that students meet required technical proficiencies and IP 
mulate both a personal study and development plan. The course meets peri 
ically during the semester. Course fee, $75 per semester ^ 
Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Kup? 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essent 
part of the decision-making process for the management of private investi? 
and for business and government organizations. Same as Accy 51. P rerequis™ 
sophomore standing. (Fall and spring) i 
Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) Kumar and $% 
Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, procedures, analyses r’ 
internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making process for p , 
and private-sector organizations. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51 (Fall 9 
spring) 


53 Management, Organizations, and Society(1.5) Staff 
Introduction to the manager and the management process in the context of 


organizations and society. Focus on effective management of the « orporation in 
à changing society (Fall) 
j4 Information Systems: Applications and Technology (1.5) Granger, Lippert 


An introduction to data and information processing concepts, with emphasis 
on uses and applications in business. Emphasis is on the wide-ranging effects 
of technology and information systems within a business organization 

(Fall and spring) 

55 Fundamentals of Business Law (1.5) Kane 

Overview of the American legal system. Key legal concepts such as contracts 

and torts. The role of courts: regulation, litigation, and constitution issues 

(Spring) 

Group Dynamics (1.5) Lobuts 

An introduction to the behavior and development of people within an organi- 

zation as they work in groups. Examples and cases illustrate the various con- 

cepts and theories discussed. Prerequisite: Psyc 12 or permission of instructor 

(Spring) 

110 Basic Marketing Achrol, Maddox, Hassan, 
Management (3) Liebrenz-Himes, Rau, Jacobina 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system; consumer behavior, analvsis; 
impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of product planning, pricing, and 
distribution; tools of marketing research and demand analysis. Prerequisite 
Econ 12; Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 

115 Financial Management and Markets (3) Handorf and Staff 
Introduction to financial markets, investment analysis, and financial manage- 
ment. Financial analysis, risk management, working capital management, c api- 


tal budgeting, financial structure, cost of capital, and dividend policy (Fall 
and spring) 
120 Production Management (3) Birou, Perry, Bagchi 


Production planning concepts and analytical tools. Designing and managing 
production processes: facilities, equipment, process control systems. Design 
issues, demand forecasting, material planning, acquisition techniques Managing 
the factory floor: scheduling, total quality management, continuous improve- 
ment concepts and methods. Prerequisite: Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 
125 Management Information Systems (1.5) Cherian, Lippert 
This course introduces the student to information systems as viewed from a 
contemporary management perspective. Current and emerging managerial is- 
sues that have the potential to reshape the form and function of future manage- 
ment information systems. Prerequisite: BAdm 54. (Fall and spring) 
Human Resource Management (3) D. Cohen, Swiercz, McHugh, Goldberg 
How human resource management policies and practices affect the achievement 
of corporate objectives: human resource planning, recruitment, selection, train- 
ing, development, compensation, and unionism and collective bargaining. Pre- 
requisite: BAdm 56 or permission of instructor. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Diversity, Design, and Development in Global Organization (1.5) Staff 
An exploration of the forces of change that will drive organization adaptations 
in the 21st century. Consideration of both the underlying phenomena and design 
implications for the organization life cycle, technology changes, globalization, 
competition drivers, and increasing service requirements (Spring) 
Financial Statement Analysis (1.5) Kumar 
Basic introduction to the analysis of financial statements. The role of account- 
ing procedure choices on reported numbers and adjustments that facilitate 
comparative analysis; interpretation of financial statements in terms of indus- 
try economics and firm strategies. Prerequisite: BAdm 51, 52. (Fall) 
International Financial Environment (1.5) Rehman, Yang 
Assessment of international economic and financial developments as they 
affect international corporate activity. Conceptual issues and current develop- 
ments in the international financial environment, including an overview of 
International economic systems, international financial systems, and global 
financial markets. Prerequisite: Econ 12. (Fall and spring) 


130 


135 


140 


145 


CHEMISTRY 


150 Business and Government Relations (3) Beales, Burke, Carruth 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and political in 
fluences; contemporary problems and issues. Restricted to seniors in the B B.A 
and B.Accy. programs (Fall and spring) 

190 Special Topics (1 to 3) Stall 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 

195 Internship (0) 

SBPM undergraduates may register for this course when they wish to hav 
an internship recorded on the transcript. The supervisor must verify that thi 
internship has been completed for a minimum of six hours per week. A $2 
administrative fee is charged. May be repeated each semester if desired 

197 Strategy Formulation Davis, Thurman, Cook 
and Implementation (3) Starik, Burke, Tent 
An integrative capstone course to develop skills in diagnosing organization? 
problems, formulating and selecting strategic alternatives, and recognizift 
problems inherent in strategy implementation. Restricted to seniors in the 
B.B.A. and B.Accy. programs. (Fall and spring) } 

199 Independent Study (1 to 6) Stal 
Assigned topics with interdisciplinary focus. Admission by priot permission? 
advisor. May be repeated once for « redit 


CHEMISTRY 


Professors T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, N. Filipescu, E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley, D Ramaké! 
M. King (Chair), A. Montaser, J.H. Miller 

Professorial Lecturer E.F. Korman 

Associate Professor A. Vertes 

Assistant Professors D.A. Knight, M.J. Wagner, R.M. Tarkka, S. Barone 

Instructor J. Hilderbrandt 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry—The department 0 
fers three undergraduate majors, all designed to give students a broad ba kground in th 
basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, and physical. Major I, wh! 
providing considerable concentration in chemistry, permits a wider selection of electiv® 
[t thus should meet the needs of students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry: $ 
related fields. Major II is intended primarily for students preparing for graduate study? 
chemistry or those planning to enter the chemic al profession and wishing to be « ertifif 
by the American Chemical Society as having met the minimum requirements for prof 
sional training. Major III is a program in forensic chemistry and prepares students to m* 
the needs of federal and state forensic sciences laboratories 

The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. Students in Major I, II, and III must meet the general requirements stated ul 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree for Major I and Major I £ 
Bachelor of Science degree for Major III—Chem 11-12 or Honr 33-34; Chem 22 and ^ 
required courses in related fields—Math 31 and 32, Phys 21-22. Major I and Il Bache 
of Science degree candidates must also take two semesters of other approved course wo 
in the natural sciences or mathematics, such as BiSc 11-12 j 

3. (a) Required courses for Major I—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 1517" 
and 153-54. j 

(b) Required courses for Major II—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141, 151^ 
153-54, 195 (for 3 credits), 235; one approved advanced course of at least 3 credits 
chemistry or a related field. Required courses in related fields for Major II—a course y 
structured computer programming language, suc h as Stat 129 or CSci 51 : 

(c) Required courses for Major III—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 1517. 
and 153-54. Required courses in related fields for Major III—BiSc 11-12; ForS 224, ^ 
269, 273, and 280. 

An entering student who is considering chemistry as a major is strongly enc ourage!. 
consult a Chemistry Department advisor regarding the program of study for the first : 
years. In general, the following sequence of courses is recommended for those stud" 
considering Major II: first year—Chem 11-12 or Honr 33-34, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 E 
31 if necessary), English composition, electives; sec ond year—Chem 22 and 23, 1517. 
and 153-54, Phys 21-22, Math 32 if not taken in first year, electives; third year 0 


ji 


111-12, 113, and 141, í ymputer programming 


, electives; fourth year—Chem 122, 123 
35, 195, one advanced course in chemistry or a related field, electives. Major I and Maj 
lll students should follow this sequence in general and are urged to consult with tl 
i 
“hemistry and premedical advisors concerning their academic progran 
Special Honors—In addition to meeting the genera requirements stated under Unive 


sity Regulations, a candidate for graduation with Special Honors in cl 
an a cumulative 3.0 grade-point average in chemist 


ry courses and take ( 


least 3 credits over two semesters 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science/Master of Science 


in the feid of chemical toxi logy 
A Program leading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and M.S. in the field of chemica 
toxicology The first three vears of the program consist of undergraduate course work 
Application for admission to the M.S. program in chemical toxicologv will be made dur 
ng the second semester of the third year: for admission to the graduate portion of the pr 
Bram, ac eptance must be obtained prior to the start of the foi year of the progra 


acceptance into the M.S program in chemical toxicology is n« 


t¢ uned 
te requirements for the B.S./B.A. in chemistry (Major I, II, or I lled by the 
“UCcessful completion of appropriate courses during the fou ly. If a 
“€ptance into the M.S program in chemical toxicology is obtair 1 hemisti 
Will be awarded after the successful í ompletion of the fourth year of the program 
The following requirements must be fulfilled 


uirements stated under Col hool of Arts 


1 Students must meet the general req 
ad Sciences (See the Graduate Prograr 


ns Bulletin also.) 


and 2 


9 
é. Course requirements: Chem 11-12, 22 
) 


4 3, 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141 
:99-54. 195, 235; Phys 21-22; BiSc 11-12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a course in a stru 
lured c omputer programming language; Phar 203; Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191; ForS 240, 245 
‘nd 242 or 270; either ForS or Chem 299-300; and two I 

“48, 249, 269 


courses chosen from ForS 246 


Minor in Chemistry 


15 Required: Chem 11-12 or Honr 33-34; Chem 22, 23, 110 or 111 
31-52, and 153-54. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 


Credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
‘istings 


lor 


4 Note: Upon consultation with course instructors, specific course prerequisites may be 
Naiv I I 
“ved. Chem 11-12 and Honr 33-34 are related in their subject matter 


on] ind credit for 
niv 
Y one of these sets of courses can be earned toward a degree 


Dire. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


3-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) I 


Filipescu 
Contemporary topics in physical, biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not 


prerequisite to Chem 4. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academic year) 


CHEMISTR Y 


1-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Perros, Hilderbrandt, Rowlev, Mil 
Atomic structure and properties; stoichiometry; gas, liquid, and solid state 


ler, Barone 


Chemical bonding; solutions; chemical kinetics and equilibria; thermodynam 


ics; acids and bases; electrochemistry; descriptive chemistry. Prerequisite to 


im 12: Chem 11 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Chem 11 and 12—fall and spring 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) Vertes 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; evaluation of 
analytical data emphasizing detection and correction of experimental errors 
Correlated with Chem 23 Prerequisite: Chem 12 (Fall) 

Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2) Vertes, Barone, Schmidt 
Laboratory complement to Chem 22. Prerequisite or 
Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 
Environmental Chemistry (3) 

Chemistry and physics of the environment, with emphasis on water and air 
pollution; environmental analysis and modeling and their limitations 


Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Cl 


N 
N 


concurrent registration 


105 


110 


111-12 


134 


161 


162 


163 


191 


193 


195 


HEMISTRY 


Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Ramakel 
Gas, solid, and liquid state, chemical thermodynamics, solutions, chemic# 
equilibrium, kinetics, quantum chemistry, spectroscopy, and ma romolecules 
Prerequisite: Chem 22; Math 31; Phys 2 or 22; or permission of instructor. NO 
open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students who haw 
received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course (Fall) 

Physical Chemistry (3—3) Ramaker, Wagner, Mille 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetics, quantul 
chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids, liquids, ané 
macromolecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 22 and 23; Math 31; Phys 24 
or permission of instructor. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111 

(Academic year) 


Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Miller, Ramaker, Wagner, and Stal 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111. Prerequisite or concurrent registratio? 
Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $50 (5pring) 

2 Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3) Montasé 


Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, dete 
mination of structure, with emphasis on atomic and molecular spectrophotom 
etry, infrared spectroscopy, nut lear magnetic resonance, mass spectromel} 
chromatography, and electroanalysis. Correlated with Chem 123. Prere quisi" 


or concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
Instrumental Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Wagner, Vert? 
Laboratory complement to Chem 122. Prerequisite or concurrent registratio? 
Chem 111 and 122. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Korm? 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the elt 
ments. Prerequisite: Chem 22, 23, and 152 (Spring) 

Experimental Chemistry (3) Knight, Té rk 


Experimental methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Use of the che? 
ical literature; operation of chromatographic and spectroscopic instrumen! 
tion; interpretation of spectra by correlation methods. Prerequisite: Chem 15 
and 154. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall and spring) 

Organic Chemistry (3-3) King, Tarkka, Caress, Korm 
Systematic treatment of the structure, preparation, properties, and reac tions? 
the principal classes of organic compounds. Fundamental principles of ste™ 

chemistry, reaction mechanisms, and spectroscopic methods of analysis. Cre? 
may not be earned for both Chem 50 and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to G she? 


151: Chem 12. Prerequisite er we m j2: Chem 151 (Academic year) 
ue sarema Chemistry Laboratory (1- King and S 
Laboratory complement of Chem 1* x 52. Introduction to and practice in bas 


skills of synthesis, se paration, purific ation, and identification of organic co” 
pounds. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisile 


Chem 154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic yea) 
Biochemistry (4) Vanderh®™ 
Prerequisite: Chem 151-52. Same as Bioc 101 and BiSc 103 (Fall) 
Special Topics in Biochemistry (2) Vanderhoek, Donaldson, W 
Prerequisite: Chem 161. Same as Bioc 102 and BiSc 106 (Spring) 
Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Vanderh® 
Prerequisite: Chem 161. Laboratory fee, $75. Same as Bioc 103 and BiS¢ i 
(Spring) 


History of Chemistry (2 or 3) Su 
Historical developme nt of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th century: pr 

requisite: Chem 12 (Fall) , 
Chemical Instrumentation (3) Monts 
Electronic analog measurements and control of electrical quantities in che? 

cal instrumentation; digital and analog data conversion and optimization 

electronic measurements in chemical instrumentation; computer interfa 

and programming using PC-based systems. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 
Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 

Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) 

Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtained [^ 
to registration. A final written report on the work is required. For stude 
requesting Special Honors in chemistry 


si 


a poster or oral presentation is 


required. May be repeated once for cre 


course for two semesters borat Tee 


CHINESE 


%6 East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


Professors H. Liebowitz, T.G. Toridis (Chair), K. Mahmood. M.K Myers, R.E. Kaufman 
C.M. Gilmore, J.L. Whitesides, D.L. Jones, C.A. Garris, J.D.-Y. Lee, R.H 
Shames, S. Sarkani, K H. Digges (Research), R. Sandusky, M.I Haque 
Adjunct Professors B.W. Hannah, B. Whang, D.D. Moran, M.O. Critc hfield, M. Yachr 
, VF. Scheffey, F.A. Bandak J.M. Luckring 
"ofessoria] Lecturers J.I. Bregman, G.( 
J.L. Thomas, J.M. McMichael 
C. Smith 
Associate Professors N.E. Bedewi, A 
A.D. Cutler 
5Sociate Professorial Lecturers K. Khozeimeh, S.L. Zimmerman, T.K. O’Brien. H 
Ahmady, A.R. Johnson, A. Tessler, A. Auslander, C. Gerhold, J.M. Barthelemy 
“SSistant Professors R Riffat, M.T. Manzari 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers T.L. Walton, Jr., G.E. Hicho, E.A Morelli, L.G. H 


, See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the programs of study lead 
» 8 to the Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) and Bachelor of Science (Mechanical 


“Ngineey ing) 


Everstine, J.A. Sprague, A. Kehnemui, C.R. Hauer 
, P.A. Cooper, S.M. Joshi, J. Juang, I. Raju, J.W. Edwards 


Eskandarian (Research), ( Mavriplis, Y.-L. SI 


i nen 


rta 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


117 Engineering Computations (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Numerical methods for engineering applications. Methods for solving systen 


ms 
of linear equations, root finding, curve fitting, and data approximation. Numer- 
ical differentiation and integration and numerical solution of differential e qua 
tions, Computer applications Prerequisite: CSci 50. Same as ME 117 (Fall 
Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) Sarkani and Staff 


Stress and strain, axial load problems, torsion, shear force and bending moment. 


12¢ 


pure bending of beams, shearing stresses in beams, ¢ ompound stresse 
of plane stress and plane strain, combined stresses, deflection of beams, static ally 
indeterminate problems, columns, energy methods. Prerequisite: ApS 
(Fall and spring) 

Structural Theory I (3) Toridis and Staff 
Theory of statically determinate structures; stability and determinacy; 
lines and movin 


S, analysis 


57,113 


influence 
g loads. Analysis of roof systems and cable structures. Calcu 


lation of deflections. Approximate methods of analysis of indetermin 
tures. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120 (Fall) 
122 Structural Theory II (3) Toridis and Staff 
Theory of statically indeterminate structures using matrix methods and clas- 
Sical approaches such as moment distribution and slope-deflection; 
lines; energy methods Prerequisite: CE 121. (Spring) 


ate struc- 


influence 


166 Materials Engineering (2) Gilmore and Staff 
Mechanical properties, plastic deformation dislocation theory, yielding, 
Strengthening mechanisms, microstructure and properties, heat treatment 
of steel, composites, amorphous materials, viscoelastic deformation creep 
fracture, fatigue, fatigue crack propagation. Prerequisite: ApSc 130; concurrent 

,. registration: CE 120. (Fall) 

167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) Gilmore and Staff 
Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces in 
ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite materials 
Study of tension, compression, bending, impact, and shear failures Prerequi- 

. Site or concurrent registration: CE 166 (Fall) 

168 sutroduction to Geotechnical Engineering (3) Manzari and Staff 
Soils 


and rock formation, soil ¢ omposition, permeability, seepage and flow 
‘analysis, stresses in soil medium, consolidation and settlement, she 


ne- 


ar strength 


of soil, analysis of lateral earth pressures, soil compaction. Prerequisite: CE 12 

ME 126 (Fall) 

185 Geotechnical Engineering Laboratory (1) Manzari and Sti 
Laboratory experiments to evaluate liquid and plastic limits, grain-size di! 
tribution, shear strength, compressibility, permeability, and moisture-densi! 
relationship of soils. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 168 (Fall 

188 Hydraulics Laboratory (1) Mahmood and Sti 
Laboratory experiments and demonstrations for stability of floating bodié 
Bernoulli's theorem, velocity, and pressure measurements in pipe and flum 
(Spring) 

189 Environmental Engineering Laboratory (1) Riffat and St? 
Laboratory experiments for physical-chemical analysis related to water qualit 


sludge, and sewage disposal. (Fall) 

190 Contracts and Specifications (2) Ste 
Law of contracts, construction contracts, specifications, bidding, insurance à 
bonds, professional liability, arbitration of disputes, litigation (Spring) 

191 Metal Structures (3) l'oridis and St 


Principles of the design of metal structures, structural elements, conne tior 
specific problems of analysis, methods of construction, professionalism ! 
design. A design meli t, including the use of computer software and a det tail 
report, is required. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 122 (Fall) 

192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) l'oridis - Su 
Properties of concrete and reinforcement; design of shear reinforcement; dev’ 
opment of reinforcement; design of columns, floor slabs and building frame 
ethics and professionalism in design. A design project, including the use 
computer software and a detailed report, is required. Prerequisite or concure 
registration: CE 122 (Spring) 

193 Hydraulics (3) Mahmood and Sf 
Fluid statics: pressure forces, buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinemé! 
principles; flow fields, stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: appl# 
tions to pipe flow, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and ve loci 
Open channel flow: applications to water resources engineering. Prerequis 
ME 126. (Spring) : 

194 Environmental Engineering I: Riffat and 9! 

Water Resources and Water Quality (3) 
Introduction to available water resources. Methods of evaluating water qual 
and characteristics. Design of water treatment plants involving coagulat 
flocculation, filtration, and clarification. Prerequisite or concurrent registrat! 
CE 193. (Spring) 

195 Hydrology and Hydraulic Design (3) Haque and S! 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream flow, evap” 
tion, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology hydrograph analysis, hy 
graphs of basin outflow, storage routing. Probability conc epts in hydrolól 
flood frequency, rainfall frequency, stochastic hydrology. Culverts and stili 
basins. P. rerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 115, CE 193 (F ‘all) 

196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civ il Engineering Structures (3) Toridis, yach 
Total structural systems concepts. Design of civil engineering structures $v 
as piers, wharves, bulkheads, offshore platforms, dams, and other special s 
tures. Principles of cost analysis for timber, steel, and reinforced concrete si 
tures. Project and report are required. Prerequisite: senior status (Sprin nr 

197 Environmental Engineering II: Riffat and 9" 
Water Supply and Pollution Control (3) : 
Water sources and their development. Water distribution and we stew’ 
collection systems, including applied hydraulics of pipelines and pumps: m 
ical, chemical, and biological treatment of water and wastewater. P lannif* 
meet qué ality needs and re gulatory requirements. Course re quirements incl 
four periods of laboratory work. Prerequisite: CE 194 (Fall) 

198 Research (1 to 3) 

Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged Prerequ” 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


CIVII 


MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAI ENGINEERING/MECHANICAI ENGINEERING 127 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


117 Engineering Computations (3) 
Numerical methods for engineering applications. Me 
of linear equations, root finding, curve fitting, and data approximation. Numer- 
ical differentiation and integration and numerical solution of differential equa- 
tions. Computer applications Prerequisite: CSci 50. Same as CE 117 (Fall) 
120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of model 


tion. Report formulation and presentation. Basic principle 
instruments and sensors. 


Mahmood and Staff 
sthods for solving systems 


Jones and Staff 
ing and simula- 
s of measuring 
Fundamentals of digital data acquisition and use of 
computer-based data systems. Strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, and 

computerized data systems Prerequisite: ME 117 (Spring) 

126 Fluid Mechanics I (3) Garris, Mavriplis, Shames 
Fluid properties, fluid statics, integral and differential formulations of conser- 
vation of mass, momentum, and energy. Bernoulli’s equation. Dimensional 
analysis and similitude. Inviscid flow. Viscous flow Experimental and com- 
putational methods in fluid mechanics Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Fall) 

131 Thermodynamics (3) 

Fundamental thermodynamic conc epts, Zeroth | 
and heat, first law of thermodynamics, prope 
analysis, 


Staff 
aw of thermodynamics, work 
rties of pure substances, first-law 
second law of thermodynamics, reversibility, entropy, second-law 
analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite: Phys 41 (Fall) 
134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 

Natural frequencies, free vibration, forced vibration. Unbal 
tion isolation. Measuring tex hniques and application of computers in vibration 
analysis. Multiple degrees of freedom Dynamic vibration absorbers. Shock and 
transient vibration. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Spring) 

149 Thermal Systems Design (3) Staff 
Completion of a thermal systems design project that requires integration of the 

engineering science background, economics, reliability, safety, ethics, profes- 

sional responsibility, and social considerations. Work includes development 
and use of design methodology, optimization, feasibility considerations, 

detailed system descriptions, and presentation of results. Prerequisite: ME 187. 

(Fall) 

Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) Garris and Staff Í 

Project-oriented course. Simulates working environment of professional engi- 

neers. Projects are assigned in student's areas of interest: student is expected to 

design and assemble own experiments. Extensive use of instrumentation and 
computing facilities. Project proposal, progress reports, final report, and peri- 
odic oral presentations required. Prerequisite: ME 120. (Spring) 

155 Fluid Mechanics II (3) Garris and Staff 
Potential flow theory. Boundary-layer theory. Drag on immersed bodies: form 

drag and skin friction. Turbulence. Compressible flow: acoustic speed, Mach 

number, isentropic flow, nozzle flow, normal and oblique shock phenomena, 

Raleigh and Fanno flows. Experimental and computational methods. Prerequi- 

Site: ME 126, 131. (Fall) 

Electromechanical Control System Design (3) Bedewi, Lee 

Application of control theory to the design of electromechanical systems. Trans- 

ducers, valves, and other control components. Mathematical models of open- 

and closed-loop electromechanical systems. Root locus and frequency response 
methods; application to the synthesis of feedback systems by both manual and 

Computer-aided techniques. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; ME 117, 134. (Fall) 

187 Heat Transfer (3) Staff 
Steady- and unsteady-state heat conduction problems. Analvtical and numeri- 
cal solution methods. Convective heat transfer, boundary-layer approach, anal- 
Ogy between heat and momentum transfer. Thermal radiation; fundamental 
Concepts and laws. Heat-exchanger design. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131. (Spring) 

190 Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) Kaufman and Staff 
Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacements, velocities, and 
accelerations in linkage, cam, and gear systems by analytical, graphical, and 
Computer methods. Synthesis of linkages to meet prescribed performance 
requirements. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Fall) 


Garris, Lee 
ance, whirling, vibra- 


182 


191 Mechanical Design (3) Kaufman and St£ 
Integration of knowledge of strength of materials in a design context. Stressé 
and deflections in engineering structures. Theories of failure. Introduction! 
the design of mechanical components, such as fasteners, shafts, springs. Inti 
duction to the use of computers in mechanical engineering design Prerequisiti 
CE 120, ME 117 (Spring) 

192 Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3) Shen and St£ 
Introduction to manufacturing techniques for metals, polymers, ceramics, a 
composites. Relationships between properties of materials and techniques ff 
processing them. Process selection, design, control, and integration. Comput? 
integrated manufacturing, robotics and assembly automation. Prerequisilt 
junior status or permission of instructor (Fall) 

193 Engineering Systems Design (3) Kaufman and St 
Creative engineering design, problem definition, and concept generation pi 
sign of journal and roller element bearings, fasteners and permanent joints, a 
springs. Design project incorporating design selection, and optimization. Pr 
ect presentation using graphical and computer resources. Prerequisite: ME 19 
(Fall) 

195 Computer-Aided Engineering of Mechanical Systems (3) Jones and St 
Presentation of the major elements of computer-aided engineering system 
interactive computer graphics, finite element analysis, and design optimizatio 
Consideration of economics, safety, and reliability factors. Prerequisite: ME 19 
concurrent registration: ME 196. (Spring) 

196 Computer-Aided Engineering Laboratory (1) Jones and St 
Instruction and hands-on applications of computer-aided engineering syst? 
to the design, analysis, and optimization of mechanical engineering comp 
nents and systems. Concurrent registration: ME 195 (Spring) 

197 Robotic Systems Design and Applications (3) Bedewi and S 

Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics, statics, and dynamics 

linkages. Design and selection of mechanical structures, actuators, trans 

sions, and sensors. Design of robotic control systems. Relevant computer haf 
ware and software. Industrial applications and limitations of robot systems. 


experiments. Same as EE 192. Prerequisite: ME 182 (Spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) Su 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged Prerequis! 
junior or senior status (Fall and spring) 


199 Student Design Project (1 to 3) Su 
Special student projects involving extensive design of various mec hanical ® 
gineering systems. Examples include the solar car, mini-Baja, or other des? 
competitions that typically are national in scope. May be taken for grad" 


credit by graduate students (As arranged) 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


1 Engineering Orientation (2) Jones, Martin, Mavrif 
Introduction to careers in engineering and computer sciences, Unive 
resources, and computer skill development. Emphasizes teamwork skills 
applying them to several design projects (Fall) i 

4 Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) Jones, Shen, and » 
Introduction to technical drawing, including use of instruments, lettering»? 
metric construction, sketching, orthographic projection, section and auxil’ 
views, dimensioning, pictorial drawing, and intersections and deve lopm® 
Introduction to computer graphics, including topics covered in manual d 
ing, and computer-aided drafting (Fall and spring) 


CLASSICAL AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professor J.E. Ziolkowski 

Associate Professor E.A. Fisher (Chair) 

Assistant Professors M.D. Ticktin, Y.M. Moses, C.E. Dexter 
Lecturers H. Javadi, S.S. Montasser, D.J. Mehall, M.A. Sharaf 


129 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classi 11 humanities—The following requirements 
Must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses—Latn or Grek 1—2, 3-4, or equivalent, and Clas 71, 72. (Hmn 1 


or Honr 15 may be taken in place of either Clas 71 or 72.) 


3. Required courses in the major—(a) 12 credit hours selected from 100-level Latin 


[M " 
areek, or approved classical studies courses; (b) 18 credit hours sel 


lected from Art 101 
102, 103, 111, 112, 155; Hist 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 209; Ling 101; Phil 111: PS 
105; Rel 143. 


Minor in classical humanities—(a) 


, 6 credit hours selected from Latn or Grek 1 
b) 9 credit hours selec ted from Latn or Grek 3-4, 103, 104; Clas 71, 72, 105, 107, 108, 113 
27,170, 185, 186; (c) 6 credit hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 105, 107 
108, 109, 110 
ARABIC 
1-2 First-Year Arabic (4—4) Staff 
Fundamentals of speaking, understanding reading, and writing of Modern 
Standard Arabic. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 
3—4 Second-Year Arabic (4—4) Staff 


Continuation of Arab 1-2. Further development of speaking, understanding, 

reading, and writing skills of Modern Standard Arabic Prerequisite: Arab 1-2 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

9-10 Third-Year Arabic (3-3) Staff 
Continuation of Arab 3—4. Further development of speaking, understanding 
reading and writing skills of Modern Standard Arabi Prerequisite: Arab 3—4 or 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

103 Modern Arabic Literature—Nonfiction (3) Staff 
Practice and continued development of language skills, utilizing articles from 
current newspapers, magazines, journals, plus SCOLA broadcasts and video 
presentations. Prerequisite: Arab 3—4 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $50. (Fall) 

104 Modern Arabic Literature—Fiction (3) Staff 
Study of selected fiction in Modern Standard Arabic. Practice and continued 
development of language skills; short essay writing. Prerequisite: Arab 103 or 
equivalent and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $50 


opring 


2 Beginning Greek: Classical (3-3) Fisher 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of ancient Greek Reading of 
selected ancient authors (Alternate academic years) 

3-4 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) 

Reading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selections from Homer, 

Plato, Euripides). Review of grammar. Prerequisite: Grek 1-2 or equivalent 

(Alternate academic years) 


103-4 Major Greek Authors (3-3) Staff 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited to the 
needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of instructor 
Prerequisite: Grek 4 or equivalent. (Alternate academic years) 


1-2 Beginning Hebrew (4—4) Moses 

An active presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and written today. Compre- 
hension, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressed. Laboratory fee, $50 
per semester, (Academic year) 
Intermediate Hebrew (4—4) Staff 
Further development of skills in speaking, reading, writing, and comprehension 
of modern Hebrew. Texts range from Israeli newspaper items to selections from 
classical materials Prerequisite: Hebr 1-2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per 
semester (Academic year) 


3-4 


130 CLASSICAL AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES/LATIN, YIDDISH, CLASSICAL STUDIES 


103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Moses 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Development of linguistit 
skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated for credit. Prerequi 


site: Hebr 4 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) Stafi 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. Prerequisite: Hebr 103 
or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

106 The Israeli Media (3) Moses 


Explores the Israeli press, television and radio news broadcasts in Hebrew; for 
cuses on developing increasing proficiency in reading and aural comprehensio? 
through class discussions and written assignments in Hebrew. Prerequisite 
Hebr 103 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature (3—3) Tickti? 
Selections from Hebrew literature throughout the ages: Bible, Rabbinics 
medieval Hebrew literature; classical motifs in modern Israeli literature. Lite? 
ary analysis (writing and discussion) in Hebrew. Prerequisite: Hebr 104 6 
permission of instructor. 


LATIN 
1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) Ziolkowsk 
Grammatical essentials of Latin, appropriate reading selections, development o! 
English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and literature. (Academ* 
year) 

3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Staf 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of moderate di 
ficulty. Prerequisite: Latn 1-2 or equivalent. (Fall) i 

4 Vergil’s Aeneid (3) Stal 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic in Latin; reading and discussion Ü 
the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Latn 3 or permission of instructo! 
(Spring) 

103-4 Major Latin Authors (3-3) sul 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. May b 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Latn 3, 4; or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 

YIDDISH 
1-2 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3-3) Tick 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading selections, conv 
sational exercises for beginners. (Alternate academic years) 


CLASSICAL STUDIES (in English) 


63 Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3) su 
Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements from Greek 8" 
Latin and the principles that govern both the formation of medical words ® 


the derivation of their meanings. (Fall) f 
71 Greek Literature and Civilization (3) sw 
Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private life as so 
primarily through literature (Fall) ; 
72 Roman Literature and Civilization (3) Su 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as so” 
primarily through literature. (Spring) i 
81 Classical Islamic Literature (3) Java 


A survey of pre-modern Islamic literature, including translations of poet? 
prose, popular literature, and selections from the Quran. Topics such as my 
ticism, court literature, travel literature, urban mercantile literature, etc. 5. 
explored from the Arabic tradition as well as from the Persian and Turk? 
Ottoman traditions. (Fall, alternate years) j 
82 Modern Middle Eastern Literature (3) Jav*^ 
20th-century literature of the Middle East (prose, poetry, short stories, nove 
beginning with its 19th-century modernization and emphasizing vario" 
themes (e.g., alienation, exile, etc.). (Fall, alternate years) 


100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics ( 


Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the Hebrew lit 
erary renaissance to contemporary Israt ite tul n l g W ks OT Bialik 
Agnon, Hazaz, Amichai, Oz, and Yehoshua. Discussions stress historical 
development and authors’ treatments of tradition and modernity 

101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives cktin 
A study of literature reflecting such contemporary ues as the co t betwee 
the "builders' generation" and their children; the cultural ci icts of Ashke 
nazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaust; Zionist idé 
and current realities (Fall) 

102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3 l'icktin 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, including A.B. Yehoshua, Amos Oz 
David Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda Am ii, Ha 
Gury, Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon (Spring 

105 Special Topics (3) Staff 


l'opics in Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Yiddish literature 


in the Schedule of Classes. May be rep« ited for credit provided the topic differs 

107 Greek and Roman Mythology (3 Staff 
he creation of the world, the nature of the gods, and the adve ires of heroes 
is described in various Greek and Roman liter: S es (e.g., epic, « a 
hymns) and as shown in ancient art Fal 

108 Approaches to Classical Mythology (3 Staff 
Selected myths examined through various disciplinary ap] iches, sucl 
archaeology, psychology, history comparati vt literature 1 wt el studies 
Prerequisite: Clas 107 or equivalent Spring 

113 Greek and Roman Drama (3 Staff 
Study of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the nature and setting of 


dramatic performance in classical antiquity 


127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3 Ziolkowski 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization, especially 
architecture, language, literature, and science Prerequisite € iss 


cal literature or history 
Issues of Gender in Classical Antiquity (3 Staff 
In-depth study and discussion of read 


17( 


women and gender difference in Greek and Roman society 
Directed Project (1, 2, or 3) 

Individual advanced reading or research, to be arranged with ; 
faculty. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission 
department 


185-86 


CLINIC 
LINICAL LABORATORY SCIENCE 
Th 


le Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences in the field of 


linical laboratory 
is described briefly under the School of Medicine and Health Sciences in this 


etin, ( omplete information is available from the School of Medicine and Health 
Clences 
COL 
“UMBIAN SCHOOL ADVISING WORKSHOP 
The - 
— Columbian School Advising Workshop is open only to Columbian School fresl 
; In addition to a fac ulty member who serves as the w irkshop leader, each workshoy 
as à teg : 


im that includes a member of the University's professional or administrative staff 


and a st 
student peer advisor 


1 Freshman Advising Workshop (0 


St tt 
Participatory and informational sessions required T 
designed to integrate students into Columbian Scho ty by 
providing an introduction to the liberal arts and scien: tive 


participation in a richly diverse academic community, and encouraging an en 


lightened self-suffic iency in the selection of courses and m 


132 COMMUNICATION 


COMMUNICATION 


Professor C. Warren (Chair) 

Assistant Professors ].C. Miller, G Selby, S. McGreevy (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers P. Frecknall, P. McKenzie, L. Schmidt, R. McKelvy 
rl. Edgar, J. Naughton 


Enrollment in the communication major is restricted; please contact the program offic 
for details. Comm 40 or 41 must be completed before requesting enrollment in the majo 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in communication—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Required courses in the major: Comm 40, 41, 100, 110, 150, 199; 18 additional hou? 
of 100-level courses in communication, as approved by the major advisor 

3. Required courses in related areas: 15 ¢ redit hours of 100-level courses in one othé 
department, program, or field of study, as approved by the major advisor 


Special Honors—Seniors majoring in ¢ ommunication may apply for Special Honors? 
they meet the following criteria: (1) the Special Honors requirements stated under Ut! 
versity Regulations; (2) the requirements for selection to Lambda Pi Eta, the Nation? 
Communication Association Honor Society, which maintains a chapter in the GW Com 
munication Program (i.e., open to majors who have completed a minimum of 24 hours ir 
communication coursework, who hold a grade-point average of 3.25 in communi atio! 
courses and a grade-point average of 3.0 overall, and who are recommended by a maj? 
itv of the full-time communication faculty); and (3) a grade of A received on the thesis ® 
quired in Comm 199, Senior Seminar 


Minor in communication—18 credit hours of communication courses, inc luding Com? 
40, 41, 120, and 150 


40 Public Communication (3) McKelvy, Miller, Naughton, Schmit 
Study and practice of the basic techniques of public speaking used to inform! 
entertain, and to persuade audiences. Emphasis on the spee« h-building proce? 
audience analvsis, research, development, composition, organization, sty le, 9f 
livery, and criticism 
41 Interpersonal Communication (3) Frecknall, McGreevy, McKen® 
Study and practice of the role of verbal and nonverbal communication in ritu? 
information and perspective sharing, problem solving, and relationship form 
tion, maintenance, and dissolution. Designed to raise awareness of the « omple 
ity and power of the « ommunication process in daily life and to help studen” 
develop their interpersonal skills cognitively, affectively, and behaviorally. 
42 Business and Professional Speaking (3) Mill! 
Study of the communication process in business and professional organi” 
tions; practice in interviewing, small group communication, and speec hes 
special occasions. For non-majors and non-minors only 
100 Communication Theory (3) McGree 
Inquiry into the nature and function of communication theory as a framewo" 
for the study of communicative behavior. Emphasis is placed on analysis 
paradigmatic approaches in rhetoric al, interpersonal, and mass « ommunical™ 
theories and models, and on examination of contemporary research literature! 
communication 
110 Research Methods (3) sel! 
Processes of inquiry within interpersonal and public communication stude 
are introduced to concepts of framing resear h questions, conducting literal" 
reviews, developing a research design using qualitative and quantitative s 
search tools, and interpreting results of research in communication Prered" 
site: Comm 100 

120 Small Group Communication (3) Warren, sel! 
The study and practice of communication in small groups, focusing on prob e 
solving, norms, roles, and leadership. Prerequisite: Comm 41 or permissiO”” 
the instructor. 

140 Nonverbal Behavior (3) Freck# 

Introduction to predominant theories, principles, and problems in the study” 
nonverbal behavior; application of research results to everyday life Topic” 


clude facial expression, eye behavior 


gestures, tactile messages, vocal characteristics, use of time, spatial dynan 
gender and life-stage differences 

150 Persuasion (3) Warren 
In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasion from both p: 
duction and consumption perspectives, in both personal and mediated con 
texts. Emphasis on the common-premise model, with consideration of such 


topic areas as artistic and scientific approaches, pathos/ethos/logos, attitude 
and behavior change, effectiveness, ethics, and subconscious influence 

60 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3 Selby 
Study of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the Western w 


from the « 
to dialectic 


issical period to the present. Analysis of the relationship of rhetori 


70 Organizational Communication (3) Arre 
ixploration of the philosophy, process, problems, and potent n 
munication within organizational contexts. May involve ex; vork 
shops and fieldwork. Prerequisite: Comm 41 or 120 or permission of instructo 

72 Health Communication (3) Edgar 
\xploration of the nature, functions, and impact of relational communicatior 


in the context of health care. Both formal (health care organizations) a 
mal (family communication) systems | 


be studi 


d. lopics can include 


provider-patient interaction, media and health, confirmatory communi 
'rerequisite: Comm 41 or 100 or permission of instructor 

174 Intercultural Communication (3 Miller 
=xploration of the process, trends, rewards, and difficulties of human commu- 


nication in intercultural contexts, with an eye toward establishing guidelines 


for mitigating miscommunication across cultures. May involve fieldwork. Pre 
requisite: Comm 41 or permission of instructor 

180 Communication Criticism (3) Warren, Selby 
Evaluation of communication paradigms along critical dimensions of analysis 


Prerequisite: Comm 40 or 150 or permission of instructor 

190 Selected Topics (3) Staff 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs 

196 Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors or exceptionally 
well-prepared juniors majoring in communication. Before students are per 
mitted to register, they must submit a written proposal of the n of study and 
obtain approval of the faculty member who will direct the study and of 
program chair 

197 Internship (3) Warren, Selby, McGreevy 
For communication majors and minors. Student-secured internships in com 


munication-related organizations. Students spend at least 15 hours 


doing communication-related work in a public or private organiza Se 
nars, meetings, reports, and/or analysis paper may be required by supervising 
instructor. Admission requires prior program approval 

199 Senior Seminar (3) Warren 


Capstone course limited to communication majors. Selected reading and dis- 
cussion. Each student works on an individually designed research project 
throughout the term, the results of which will be presented in a major paper 


Prerequisite: Comm 100 and 110 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


See p , 
? Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 


COUNcRr ^ dinis i . 
N NSELING /HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 


) 
I rogr 


idi ams in counseling are offered at the graduate level by the Graduate School of 
«duc : I 


: ation and Human Development through its Department of Counseling/Human and 
ani: : " . 
Banizationa] Studies. The following courses are available to undergraduates 


134 JRAMATIC LITERATURE/EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


COUNSELING 


162 Professional and Ethical Heddesheimer, Garcia, Marotta, Hudson 
Orientation to Counseling (3) 
rhe roles and functions of a professional counselor and the ethical standards thal 


govern the profession (Fall, spring, and summer) 

163 Psychosocial Adjustment (3) Hoare, Hudson 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and others 
working with children and adolescents (Fall) 

175 Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Turner, Garcié 
Overview of rehabilitation profession, including philosophy, history, ethics 
theory, legislation, settings, and practice (Fall) 

178 Disability and Case Management (3) Linkowski, Turne 
Case management services for persons with physic il, mental, and emotional 
disabilities (Spring) 

181 Medical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Garcia, Turne 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial implk 
cations (Fall) 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


See Sociology. 


DANCE and DRAMA 


See Theatre and Dance. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


Committee on Dramatic Literature 
N.C. Garner (Chair), R.L. Combs, G. Paster, W.A. Pucilowskv, S. Wolf 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in dramatié 
literature leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This major, which combines tht 
strengths of the Departments of English and of Theatre and Dance, is designed to give equé 
consideration to the two key aspects of theatre—the literary text and the production 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The following requirements mu 
be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. - 
2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 61-62 or 71-72, 73-74, or 91-92; or Hmn 1,” 
3. Required courses for the major (42 credit hours) 
(a) Engl 120, 127-28; Engl/TrDa 124; TrDa 145-46 
(b) 12 credit hours in drama courses or related topics selected from Clas 113; Eng 
105, 108, 155, 156, 157, 158, 165, 166; Mus 121; Fren Span 132 
(c) 12 credit hours in performance and production courses in the Department o 
Theatre and Dance, including TrDa 14, 130, 147 


EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies 
L.B. Salamon (Chair), I. Azar, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., C. A. Linden, L.F. Robinson, R.H. Schlag? 
D. Wallace 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in Earl! 
Modern European Studies. This humanities program is designed to enhance the student’ 
understanding of the history, philosophy, religion, science, literature, and art of the fiv 
centuries (1300-1800) during which the Western world began to take on some of iF 
modern dimensions. The program is directed by an interdepartmental committee. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in early modern European studies—The follow! 
requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences: 


2. Requirements for the major 

(a) Hmn 2; Phil 112; Rel 145; PSc 106 

(b) 6 credit hours of second group French, German, or Spanish literature courses 
laught in the language, from among the foll wing: Fren 120, 121, 122, 123; Ger 171 Span 
121, 122-23, 124 

(c) 18 credit hours of art history, history, and English literature, with the course dis 

tribution to be determined in consultation with the program advisor, and with a minimum 
of6 hours from each of the following groups: Art 104—5, 106-7, 108, 113-14, 121-22: Engl 
125, 127-28, 130, 131 32; Hist 121, 122, 123, 141, 148, 151, 153 154 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors J. Chaves (Chair), Y.-K. Kim-Renaud 
Associate Professors D.L. Lee, G.C.Y Wang 
Associate Professorial Lecturer M.-].C. Loh 
Assistant Professors S Hamano, LL. Hanami 
Adjunct Assistant Professor M. Frost 

Instruc tor T. Kimura 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese language and literature—The follow 
'équirements must be fulfilled 

l. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Chin 5-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4. 

3. Required for the major—Chin 11-12, 107-8, 109-10, and 6 hours selected from Chin 
161, 163-64; plus 12 additional credit hours of 100-level Chinese courses. 


ing 


i Bachelor of Arts with a major in Japanese language and literature—The following 
"QUirements must be fulfilled: 

1, The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite c ourses—Japn 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent 

3. Required for the major—Japn 7-8, 111-12, 199—200; 15 hours selected from Japn 
107-8, 109-10, 162, 185-86; 9 hours in related courses outside department (e.g., Art 187 
Con 170; Hist 127, 189, 195, 196; PSc 175; Rel 160) 


i Minor in Chinese language and literature—Prerequisite: 18-22 credit hours, includ- 
A8 either Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 11 or Chin 5-6 and 11. The minor consists of 12 additional 
Cra, 

Tedit hours se 


lected from Chin 12, 107-8, 109-10, 123—24, 161, 163-64, and 179-80 


„Minor in Japanese language and literature—Prerequisite: Japn 1-2, 3—4; or equivalent. 


109. minor consists of Japn 7-8 and 12 additional credit hours selected from Japn 107-8, 
3-10, 111-12, 162, 185-86, and 199-200 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
Or credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for c ourse 
Stings, 
CHINESE 


1-2 Basic Chinese (4—4) Wang 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practice 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

3-4 Basic Chinese (4—4) Wang 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writing 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 

5-6 Intensive Basic Chinese (8—8) Lee 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $70 per semester. 
(Academic year) 

10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) Loh 
Writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing implements. No knowl- 
edge of the language required. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Intensive Intermediate Chinese (6—6) Wang 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic review 


of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6. Laboratory fee, $70 per semester 
(Academic year) 


11-12 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES/JAPANESE/KOREAN/VIETNAMESE 


22 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (3) Stall 
A practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite: 6 credit hour 
of Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $50 
(Fall and spring) 


107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) Let 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, and doct 
mentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent. (Academic year) 

109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3-3) Chaves 
Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature, history, and philosophy 
Prerequisite: Chin 6. (Alternate academic years) 

123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) Let 


Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic struc 
ture of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Lectures and discussio? 
in English. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics. 
(Alternate academic years) 

136 Chinese Women in Myth, Literature, and Film (3) Frost 
Women's position in Chinese cultural and political life from prehistoric myth tt 
the present time. Confucian writing, traditional theatre, and films and novels së 
in China. A general survey of Chinese history establishes the context for discus 
sions of cultural and political phenomena, such as foot binding and the onè 
child policy. Same as WStu 136. 

161 Chinese Culture Through Film (3) Fros! 
Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics includé 
literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistorical timé 


to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English. (Fall and spring) 

163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3—3) Chavé 
An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, drama, and the nov? 
in their historical and social context (Academic year) 

179-80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3-3) Staf 
Works of Lu Xun, Lao She, and others. Drama of Tian Han and Cao Yu. Preret 
uisite: Chin 107 or equivalent. (Alternate academic years) 

185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) staf 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by permissio? 
of instructor. (Academic year) 

199 Proseminar: Readings for the Major Stal 


in Chinese Language and Literature (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 


JAPANESE 
1-2 Basic Japanese (4—4) Hamano and sul 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practit* 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) ! 
3—4 Basic Japanese (4—4) Hamano and St! 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writin 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 
7-8 Intermediate Japanese (3-3) Hamano, Hana 


Continuation of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversatio? 
systematic review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester 
(Academic year) 

9-10 Intensive Basic Japanese (8-8) sul 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciatio” 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $70 per semest? 
(Academic year) 


107-8 Readings in Modern Japanese (3-3) Hamano, Hana 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, 9" 
documentary materials. Prerequisite: Japn 8 or equivalent. (Academic you! 

109-10 Introduction to Classical Japanese (3-3) Hana 


Introduction to classical writings in Japanese literature, history, and philos? 
phy. Prerequisite: Japn 8; Japn 109 is prerequisite to Japn 110. 
(Academic vear) 


111-12 Japanese Literature in Translation (3-3) Chaves 
An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese literature read in 
English translation: love and nature poetry; theater (classical drama puppet 
plays); fiction; diaries. (Academic year) 

162 Japanese Culture Through Film (3) 

Survey of the Japanese cultural heritage presented through is. Topics 
include literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistori 


Hanami 


cal times to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English (Spring 
185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) Hanami and Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by permission 
of instructor. (Academic year) 
199 Proseminar: Readings for the Major Staff 


in Japanese Language and Literature (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit 


KOREAN 


1-2 Basic Korean (4—4) Kim-Renaud 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded speaking, reading, 


and writing practice. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

3-4 Basic Korean (4—4) Kim-Renaud 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writing 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

5-6 Intermediate Korean (3-3) Kim-Renaud 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic review 
of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

7-8 Intermediate Korean (3-3) Kim-Renaud 


Continuation of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, 
systematic review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester 
(Academic year) 


VIETNAMESE 
1-2 Basic Vietnamese (4—4) Staff 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with an introduction to reading 
and w riting. (Academic year) 
3-4 Basic Vietnamese (4—4) Staff 


Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writing. 


(Academic year) 


FAST ASIAN STUDIES 


P t à í t s 3 
j osram Committee: B. Dickson (Director), A. Bowie, J. Chaves, Y.-K Kim-Renaud 


' ^üipers, E, McCord, S. Mc Hale, D. Shambaugh, M. Whyte, D. Yang 


N The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisc iplinary program leading to 
^ — of Arts with a major in East Asian studies (with a focus on either China or 
apan), 


b Bac helor of Arts with a major in East Asian studies—The following requirements must 
e fulfilled 
2 The general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs 


lerequisite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs, Common Cur- 
1 m Requirements. The third year of language study must be « ompleted through Chin 
, Japn 8, or Kor 6. 


118, equired courses for the major—Econ 169 or 170; three courses selected from Hist 
Soc 182: rede acd on i ^ : 
^in » One course in East Asian literature; and three 100-level courses related to either 
D X Japan, selected in consultation with the program director. 
PR advanc e approval of the program director, students with a 3 5 grade-point av- 
Bir nent ioir junior year may elect to write a senior researc h thesis for 3 to 6 credits in 
“Shor year as part of their additional related course work 


riculu 


or 196; IAff 91; two courses selected from PSc 170, 173. 175 or 


Speci bud ' as 
at €cial Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg- 
€ lons, 


à candidate for Special Honors in East Asian studies must have attained a 3.4 


uc 
udi 


138 ECONOMICS 


grade-point average overall and complete either an Elliott School or Honors senior semi 
nar or a senior thesis. Students must apply for honors candidacy prior to the beginning of 
the senior year 


Students should consult the program guidelines available from the Elliott School fof 
courses pertinent to East Asian studies. Students should consult the program director 
concerning certain Special Topics or Selected Topics courses that may also be part of this 
program. 


ECONOMICS 


Professors J. Aschheim, J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jr., R.S. Goldfarb, A.M 
Yezer, J.J. Cordes, J. Pelzman, J.E. Kwoka, R.P. Trost, B.L. Boulier, H.S. Watson (Chair) 
M.D. Bradley, J.R. Millar, S.C. Smith, A. Klamer (Research), P. Labadie. G.L Kaminsky 
D.O. Parsons 

Adjunct Professors J. Hardt, E.H. Solomon, T.F. Carroll, K. Flamm, S.N. Kirby 

Associate Professors R.F. Phillips, A.S. Malik, F.L. Joutz, M.O. Moore, S.M. Suranovit 
S. Joshi, N. Vonortas 

Adjunct Associate Professor M.A. Baily 

Assistant Professors V. Fon, S. Jain, C.M. Snyder, D. Ribar, J. Soares 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics—The following requirements must bê 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 52, or equivalent; Stat 111 and 112, o 
equivalent; 6 credit hours of a social science other than economics (Hist 39—40 or 71-72 
are recommended) or Phil 51-52. 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and five additional 100 
level economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. Grades of C^ 
or better are required in Econ 101 and 102. A maximum of three regional courses (Eco? 
133, 169, 170, 185) can be counted toward the five additional courses 


Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—The following requirements must bé 
fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 31 and 32, or equivalent; Stat 111 and 112 
or equivalent; 6 hours of additional course work in mathematics, statistics, c omputer s" 
ence, or operations research, to be approved by the departmental advisor (e.g., Math 33 
124, 125, 142; Stat 157, 158, 181, 183; OR 101, 102; Econ 214, 215, 275) 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123, 198, and four addition?! 
100-level economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. Grades of €* 
or better are required in Econ 101 and 102. A maximum of three regional courses (Eco? 
133, 169, 170, 185) can be counted toward the four additional courses. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a major in economics and Master of Arts in the fiel! 
of economics—Students interested in this joint degree program should consult the 
undergraduate program advisor and the M.A. program advisor as soon as possible Time) 
completion of requirements should allow the student to receive both degrees within fi 
years 

Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—The follow ing requirements must b 
fulfilled: 

1. All requirements listed under the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in eo 
nomics. It is desirable that students complete Math 31 and 32 (or an equivalent sequen! 
Stat 111 and 112 (or an equivalent sequence), and Econ 101 and 102 by the end of the? 
fifth semester. During their sixth semester, students should begin the process of applyi# 
to the M.A. program. 

2. Econ 203-4 and 205, microeconomic and macroeconomi« theory 


Master of Arts in the field of economics—Required: completion of M.A. option A or B 
See the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a major in economics and Master of Science in the 
n : : . " 
field of engineering management—Interested students should contact the Economi 


Department's undergraduate program advis 
quirements of the combined — rog 
Program is ordinarily made to the School of Engineer ind 
ath semester, and students must be accepted for the graduat 


Bac helor of Science with a major in economii he fi wing requ 
fulfilled 
: 


The general re quirements stated under ( 
Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 (for students 
eon 11—12 fulfill the social science re 
3. Required courses in related areas 
Required courses in the major 


tional 100-level economics courses 
5 Required courses in engineer ing management—EMgt 21 212, 26 ee the Depart 
Ment of E ngineering Management in the Gr 
Master of Science in the field | engineerin nt—Required: EMgt 261, 297 
and 388, plus five electives of a be h three must be engineering man 
pproved by the student's advisor. See the School of I ngineering and Ap 
the Graduate Programs Bulletin 


Five 


manag 


Year Bachelor of Sci ith a major in economics and Master of Science in the 
field of operations researc h—Interested students should contact the Econ 


Ment’s unde 'rgraduate program advisor early in their studies to discuss the req 
Of the 


combined degree program. Application to the graduate portion of the | 


e proeram is 
ordinarily made to the School of Engineering and Applied Science after the fifth semes 
ler, and students must be accepted for the gr portion of the ibined degree | 
lo the st; art of the seventh semester in the progran 

Bache r of Science with a major in eco nics—The following requirements st be 
fulfilled: - 

l lhe senera: requirements stated under Colum! oc! t Art 1 Scit € 

2 Prerequi site urses- Econ 11-12 (for students this « ined degree program 
Econ 11-12 fulfill the social science requirement of the general requirements 

3 Required courses in related : ireas—Ma 11 4 nd j; ot l 2 

4 Requ ired courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123, 160, 19 nd thre ; 
tiona] 100-level economics courses 

5 Require d courses in poene research (see the Department of Operations Research 

I this bulletin ind in the Graduate Prog n)—OR 101, 102, 109. 216 { 
Students pursuing a field in opera est 102, 135, and 236 f t nts 
Pursuing a field in operations rese: with a concentrat e 

Master of Science in the field of pe ns resear S 

"sean h OR 291 and seven graduate electives choser 

'equired for a field in operations research with a concentrati 

i R291, EMgt 282 or 283, EMgt 287 or Mgt 224 or Mgt 226, and he tec 

the onsultation with the advisor. See the School of Engineering Applied Science i 

- — STaduate Programs Bulletin 
Spe ial Honors—Students mav apply for graduation with Special Honors. To be elig 
^ à Student must meet the requirements for special Hor Stated under niversity 
e 


Bulations 
Must Submit 


must have a grade-point average of : 


an honors paper to the department. Upon review of the honors 


I ht 

Student may be recommended for graduation with Special Honors 

Minor in economii 5—1a] 18 credit hours in economics, inclu 2,101 : 
121, ind one other approved 100-level course in economics f ving: € 
credit } hours of an ipproved statistics sequence, such as Stat 111, 112; or 6 hours of ip 
Proved mathematics sequence, such as Math 31. 32 ne approved statistics course 
Such as Stat 111, and ne ipproved mathematics course, su h as Math 31 or 52; or ont I 
Proved mathematics course or one ipproved statistics course and one additional 100 
„ourse in economics (other than Econ 133, 134, 169, 170, 171 or 185). Grades of 

eller are required in Econ 101 and 102. Stat 129 cannot be used to satisfy t] equire 
ments of the minor 

With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department n bet 
ji credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletir 
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Departmental prerequisite: Econ 11-12 is prerequisite to all other courses offered by 


the Department of Economics 


11-12 Principles of Economics (3-3) Bradley, Dunn, Goldfarb, Trost, Yezer 
Major economic prin iples, institutions, and problems in contemporary life 
Econ 11: Microeconomics supply and demand, the price system and how ll 
works, competitive and monopolistic markets Econ 12: Mac roeconomics— 
national income conce pts, unemployment and inflation, institutions of monetary 
control. Econ 11 is prerequisite to Econ 12 (Econ 11 and 12—fall and spring) 

101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Fon, Goldfarb, Joshi, Malik 

Phillips, Snyder, Vonortas 
Analysis of household economic behavior, in luding derivation of demant 
functions. Analysis of firm behavior, including derivation of supply frame 
works. Demand and supply interaction under various market structures and in 
factor markets (Fall and spring) 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Bradley, Jout 
Investigation of the determinants of national income, inflation, unemploy 
ment, and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories. with emphasis o 
the role of imperfect information, uncertainty, and expectations 
(Fall and spring) 

104 History of Economic Thought (3) Stall 
History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing prob 
lems on the development of economic theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102. 


105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Stall 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations: use ol 
economic indicators and simple econometric models (Fall) 

121 Money and Banking (3) Aschheim, Jout? 
The role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign exchange rates, and « ommer 
cial banks and other financial institutions in the U.S. economy (Fall an 
spring) 

122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) E. Solomo” 


Analysis of classic and modern monetary theories and their application to cuf 
rent economic conditions. The links between theorv and policy. The altere? 
role of money over time; the new money te hnology (Spring) 

123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Trost, Phillips 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Construction an? 
testing of economic models: regression theory, parameter estimation, anó 
statistical techniques applicable to economic models. Prerequisite: Math 3! 
Stat 112. (Fall and spring) 

133 Economies of the Former Soviet Union Pelzman, Hard! 
and Eastern Europe (3) 

Analysis of current economic problems in the former Soviet Union and Easter? 
Europe. Topics include economic models of planned economies and compat 
tive analysis of economic development programs of the former Sov iet Unio? 
Eastern Europe, and selected developing economies, (Fall) M 

136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Mali* 
Analysis of market mechanisms that allocate energy and natural and enviro* 
mental resources: investigation of actual and optimal resource allocation acro* 


uses and time; review of arguments for public intervention (Spring) , 
141 Women and Work in the United States (3) Stal 
Same as WStu 260 f 
142 Labor Economics (3) staf 


Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of unemploy 


ment; occupational choice; wage differentials; labor market issues and policies 
(Fall) 


148 Health Economics (3) Bail! 
Economic analysis of the determinants of demand, supply, output, and dist 
bution in the health care sector, with special emphasis on current policy issu% 
of access, quality, and cost. (Spring) 

151 Economic Development (3) Jain, smit 
Theories and empirical studies of the economic problems of developl?? 
countries (Fall and spring) 


153 Income Distribution | 


An analysis of the distribution of income. with f Is on issues relating t ilt} 
ind poverty (Sprir 

157 Urban and Regional Economics (3 Yezi 
Analysis of the determinants of urban wth d development; firi n 
the functioning of urban land and housing markets 

158 Industrial Organization (3 vok le 
Analysis of market structure, conduct 1d performance of firms in a irket 
economy, with emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries Fa 

159 Government Regulation of the Economy Kwok 
Economic analysis of titrust egulation in the Ame my 
Prerequisite: Econ 101 or 158 Spring 

160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis 
Same as EMgt 260 

161 Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Economic analysis of government spending and social lation program 


l'opics include public goods, externalities, income transfer and social insurance 


programs, and benefit cost analysis of government pi grams Fall) 
162 Public Finance II (3) Cordes, Wats 
Economic analysis of taxes and government deficits. Topics in ide individual 


ind « orporate income taxes, payroll taxes, sales and excise taxes, property and 


wealth taxes, design of tax systems, and effects of taxation on labor and « ipita 


markets (Spring) 

165 Economics of Human Resources (3) Boulier 
Economic analysis of education and training, labor market discriminatior 
marriage and the family, and social security (Fall 

167 Economics of Crime (3) Yezer 


Analysis of crime, both empirical and theoretical, that examines the links be- 

tween law and economics, the economics of criminal participation, and the eco 
nomics of law enforcement (Spring) 

169 Introduction to the Economy of China (3) Staff 


Background, organization, and operation of the economy Appraisal of perfor 


mance and analysis of problems of development (Fall 
170 Introduction to the Ec onomy of Japan (3) Staff 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy (Spring) 
181-82 International Economics (3-3 Dunn, Moore, Suranovic H 
Econ 181: International trade theory and policy. Econ 182: International macro 
economic theory and policy (Academic vear) 
185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Staff 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American economies 
195 Special Topics (3) Staff 


Topics vary, depending on current issues of interest and faculty availability 
198 Proseminar (3) Boulier, Bradley, Cordes, Fon, Goldfarb, Suranovic, Watson 
Preparation and presentation of a research paper in any field of economics 
agreed upon by student and instructor. Review of selected topics in contempo 
rary economics. Open only to economics majors in their senior year 
Independent Research (3) Staff 


ill 


199 


Prerequisite Completion of 12 hours of 100-level economics courses, including 


Econ 101 and 102, with a minimum grade-point average of 3.4; and approval 
of an independent research project by a faculty member of the E 


Department. 


conomics 


EDUC 4 4. 
DUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


P l 
Tograms in educ ational 


Sc} leadership are offered at the graduate level by the Graduate 
1 

bec Ool of Educ ation and Human Development. The following courses are open to under 
STaduates 


104 p hology for Learning and Teaching (3) Staff 
Princ iples, theory, nature, and course of learning and teachir 
ination and analysis of 


g processes. Exam- 


strategies and dynamics of teact} nd learn 
behavioral settings. Thirty hours of fieldwork in an educational setting Fall 
and spring) 
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125 Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3) Stal 
A general introduction to museums as institutions, sources of information, ant 
places for enjoyment. Classes will take place on « ampus and at art, history, an 
science museums in the metropolitan area. Admission by permission of i 
structor (5pring) 

180 Computer Literacy (3) Lync 
Word-processing 


|, desktop publishing, graphics, database management spreac 
sheets, charting, and communications software are introduced through readinf 
demonstrations, and hands-on activities in a « omputer classroom. Use of the M 
ternet and the World Wide Web. No previous computer experience require 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 
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Professors W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, A.C. Meltzer, W.D. Maurer. H.] Helgert, R.H. Lang 
N. Kyriakopoulos, T.N. Lee, E. Della Torre, R.J Harrington, L.J. Hoffman, V 
Wasylkiwskyj, N.A. Alexandridis, S. Y. Berkovich, M.B. Feldman, M.H. Loew (Chait 
R.L. Carroll, Jr., M.E. Zaghloul, M. Pardavi-Horvath, B.I. Edelson (Research). P.S. Bock 
J.L. Sibert, R.S. Heller, L. Bennett (Research), C.D. Martin, H.-A. Choi 

Adjunct Professors P J. Crepeau, G.J. Kowalski, D.C. Roberts, A. Schneider, W.D. Jacks! 
J.R. Silverman, G.R. Heidbreder, O.S. Mazzoni, R.K. Lay 

Professorial Lecturers A.A. Wolf, L.M. Leibowitz, P.M. Kelly, M Mohajeri, J.H. Schare? 
Guivel, J. Donelson III, J.W. Benoit, A.F. Manfredi, Jr., A.K. Mehrotra, R.M. Finn, D 
Nicholson, W.L. Pritchard, J.M. Schumpert, D.R. Smith, D.M. Le Vine, J.B. Williamso’ 
R.M. Zeskind, C. Alexander 

issociate Professors S. Rotenstreich, D. Saha, K.B. Eom, B. Narahari. A. Youssef, J^ 
Hahn, B.R Vojcic, ( E. Korman 4 

Asso iate Pr f fessorial Lec turers E H. Neal, C.E Knadler, Jr. E A Walker, J I Kuehls, M4 
Frame, P.E. Gardner, S.H. Kaisler, J.J. Knab 

Assistant Professors M. Doroslovacki, Z. Guo, S. Subramaniam 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.W. Sargent, J.W. Lee, J.S. Matharu, H.U. Tran. J. Thi, RA 
Fernandez, L. Liu, F.M. Nelson 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs of study leading to Ù 
Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering), Bachelor of Science (( omputer Scienc e), a? 
Bachelor of Science (t omputer Engineering) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


11 Circuit Theory (4) Zaghloul and St? 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Circuit elements. tec hniques of circ" 
analysis; circuit theorems; operational amplifiers; RLC circuits: natural and s 
responses; series, parallel and resonant circuits; sinusoidal steady-state anal! 
sis; phasers; power calculations; transformers; two-port circuits. CAD tools us? 
in circuit projects. (Fall and spring) , 

12 Circuits, Signals, and Systems (3) Kyriakopoulos and S® 
Dynamic state equations; circuit analysis using Laplace transforms; transi? 
functions; poles and zeroes; Bode diagrams; effects of feedback on circuits; 0 
volution; Fourier series, integral and transforms; design of filters; CAD to” 


used in design of projects. Prerequisite: EE 11 (Fall and spring) ; 
20 Engineering Electronics (4) Korman and S£ 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratorv (3 hours). Solid-state devices used in electro! 
engineering. Physics of their operation. Application to electronic circuits: P 
mary emphasis on application of these elements in power supplies and in Ip 
ear amplifiers. Design conc epts through use of SPICE and graphical te hniqu 
Prerequisite: EE 11. (Fall and spring) |. 
30 Introduction to Electromagnetics (3) Lang and sie 
Maxwell’s equations, pulse propagation in one dimension, transmission n 
equations, reflection coefficient, capacitance and inductance calculatio™ 
Smith chart, plane waves, reflection from a dielectric of fiber and integra? 
optics. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, Phys 42 (Fall) M 
31 Fields and Waves I (3) Kahn and 9! 


s ys 

Review of vector calculus orthogonal coordinates. Coulomb and Gauss law 
: , : -— 
solid angle, scalar potential, dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, capacitat 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


AND COMPUTER SCIENCE/ELECTRICAL ENGINEERIN( 143 


Laplace and Poisson equations, boundary-valut problems, numeri al solutions 
with applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 130; Phys 42 (Fall) 

32 Fields and Waves II (3) Kahn and Staff 
Currents, introduction to electrical transmission lines, impedance matching 
Smith chart, Biot-Savart law, Ampere law, vector potential, magnets, magnetic 
circuits for power transformers, Maxwell equations, plane waves, Poynting 
vector with applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 31 (Spring) 

67 Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) Zaghloul and Staff 
Analysis and design of combinational and sequential switching circuits. Design 
and test of encoders, decoders, multiplexers, and arithmetic units. Design of 
combinational circuits using a PLA, counters using a PLD, and random access 
memory systems. Prerequisite: EE 65; prerequisite or corequisite: CSci 140, 
EE 122. (Fall and spring) 

114 Analog Signals and Systems (3) Lee and Staff 
Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network analysis 
network equations; state-space formulation and solution, Fourier transforms 
and spectra in electrical systems. Network functions; analysis and synthesis of 
analog filters, the approximation problem; realization of filters Prerequisite 
EE 12, 20. (Fall) 

117 Introduction to Digital Signal Processing (3) Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
Signal representation, sampling and quantization, discrete-time signals, z-trans- 
forms and spectra, difference equations. Discrete Fourier transform, fast Fourier 
transfer, IIR and FIR filter design. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite 
EE 12 (Spring) 

121 Analog Electronics Design (4) Korman and Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Design, testing, and measurement of ana- 
log electronic circuits. Differential and multistage amplifiers. Output stages and 
power amplifiers. Frequency response of amplifiers, high-frequency models of 
FETs and BJTs. Introduction to feedback circuit topologies. Use of electronic 
CAD tools, such as P-SPICE. Prerequisite: EE 20. (Spring) 

122 Digital Electronics and Design (4) Korman and Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Design and testing of logic gates, regen- 
erative logic circuits, and semiconductor memory circuits. Implementation of 
such circuits with NMOS, CMOS, TTL, and other integrated circuit technolo- 
gies. Use of electronic CAD tools, such as P-SPICE. Prerequisite: EE 20 (Fall) 

124 Nonlinear Electronic Devices (3) Korman and Staff 
Electronic devices designed from nonlinear or quantum mechanical principles 
Surface acoustic wave devices and filters. Varactors as converters, and paramet- 
ric amplifiers. MOS capacitors and CCD devices; Klystrons. TWTs and gyrotrons 
MASERS, LASERS, and FELs; negative conductance; transferred electron 


mechanism in GaAs; Gunn oscillators. Prerequisite: EE 32, 121 (Spring) 
126 VLSI Design and Simulation (3) Zaghloul and Staff 


Design of VLSI circuits. Stick diagramming, NMOS transistors, switch and gate 

logic, PLAs, finite-state machines, design rules, CAD system, speed and power 

considerations, floor planning, layout techniques. The student will design a VLSI 

Circuit and simulate the design. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite 

CSci 140, 162, 165; EE 122. (Fall) 

VLSI Fabrication Techniques (3) Zaghloul and Staff 

Choice of circuit technologies, process technologies associated with various 

types of components. Fabrication of VLSI, two basic MOS technologies and 

other available technologies, oxidation, photoengraving, chemical etching, 

diffusion. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 140; EE 122 

(Spring) 

128 Testing of VLSI Circuits (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Continuation of EE 126, principally for the testing of VLSI circuits that have 
been designed and fabricated. l'opics include testing techniques and use of the 
VLSI system-testing laboratory. Design for testability techniques and design of 
a testable system. Students must test the circuits previously designed. May be 
taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: EE 126 (Spring) 

134 Optical Systems (3) Kahn and Staff 

Introduction to the design of optical systems. Review of geometric optics, rays, 

and waves. Types of optical fibers, index and gradient index. Structure of beam 

waveguides. Gaussian beams. Design of lasers. Coherence and polarization, 


144 
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holographic systems. Fourier transforms and optical filtering. Coupled modes 
Design of optical components. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; EE 32 (Spring) 

143 Communications Engineering I (3) Doroslovacki and Stafi 
Fourier series and Fourier transform in relation to signal analysis. Convolution 
and linear filtering. Signal bandwidth and sampling theorem. Analog mod 
lation. Random variables and stochastic processes; power spectrum. Digital 
modulation: BPSK, QPSK, MSK. Pulse code modulation, DPCM and delti 
modulation Prerequisite: ApSc 115; EE 12, 122. (Fall) 

144 Communications Engineering II (3) Doroslovacki and Staf 
Fundamental limits of communication theory. Digital communication schemes 
Approaches to multiplexing. Packet and circuit switching. Telephone « hann 
and modem design. Layered reference models for data networks. Data link pro 
tocols, error control, Automatic Repeat Request. Multiple access in local are 
networks. Cellular and optical networks. Prerequisite: EE 143. (Spring) . 

146 Communications Laboratory (1) Doroslovacki and Sta! 
Experiments supporting communications systems. Fourier analysis and Fourië 
transform. Sampling theorem, filtering, and aliasing. Amplitude modulatio? 
(AM), frequency modulation (FM), quantization, and pulse code modulatio? 
(PCM). Delta modulation. Binary phase shift keying (BPSK). Quadrature phas? 
shift keying (PSK). Prerequisite: EE 67; corequisite; EE 143. (Fall) 

147 Data Communications Laboratory (1) Doroslovacki and Staf 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of communications system 
with emphasis on network protocols. Time and frequency division multiplex 
ing, flow control, automatic repeat request, interfacing, token ring, token bus 
multiple access for Ethernet, routing, packet switching. Prerequisite or coreg 
uisite: EE 144, 146. (Spring) 

148 Simulation of Communications Systems (3) Vojeit 
Representation and simulation of deterministic and random signals and sy* 
tems. Modeling of communication systems; performance measures and statist” 
cal methods for the interpretation of simulation results. Simulation techniqu® 
and technology in communications. Case studies. Corequisite: EE 144 or equi" 
alent. May be taken for graduate credit (Spring) F 

160 Modern Measurements and Sensors (3) Pardavi-Horvath and St! 
Measurement of dc, ac, and high-frequency signals. Interfacing with a micro 
computer. Interface electronic circuits. Sensors for measurement of mechanic? 
optical, magnetic, electromagnetic, thermal, chemical, and biochemical signals 
Prerequisite: EE 32, 121; CSci 140. (Spring) , 

163 Senior Electrical Engineering Design Project Laboratory I (3) Stu 
Conception, planning, design, and construction of a one-year project. Econom^ 
analysis of the product. Use of Gantt charts. Lectures on presentation tech 
niques, safety, grounding, project construction, and professionalism. Five prol 
ect report presentations, using visual aids. Formal written reports. Prerequisit? 
EE 169, 172, and senior status; corequisite: EE 143. (Fall) ; 

164 Senior Electrical Engineering Design Project Laboratory II (3) St 
Completion and demonstration of project started in EE 163. Formal written m 
ports, demonstrations, and oral presentations, using visual aids, of the progre® 
of the project throughout the semester. Lectures on presentation techniqu® 
project plans, packaging, board layout, testing procedures, user's manual, 4! 
user interfaces. Prerequisite: EE 163. (Spring) f 

166 Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) Harrington and su 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of electrical power system 
Measurements of the characteristics of devices to generate electri: powe! 
Rectification and inversion processes for power systems and drives. Prered” 
site or corequisite: EE 67, 177. (Fall) 

167 Electrical Power Laboratory II (1) Harrington and sul 
Speed and torque control of AC and DC motors. Use of computers in the labo 
ratory to perform such control. Applications of computer control to frequen? 
and voltage control in power systems. Prerequisite: EE 166. (Spring) , 

168 Microwave and Optics Laboratory (1) Lan? 
Experiments in transmission lines, network analyzer measurements of scatti 
ing parameters, microwave systems, fiber-optic systems and antennas. Intr? 
duction to the characteristics of laser and optical systems. Prerequisite: EE 
corequisite: EE 133 or 134. (Spring) 


COMPU 


Control Systems Design (3) Carroll and Staff 
Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient analyses; root 


locus and trequency response methods; synthesis of linear feedback control 


systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 12 or ME 134 (Fall) 

176 Control Systems Laboratory (1) Carroll ] Staff 
Experiments in support of control theory involving the use of the digital com 
puter for process control in real time. Design of feedback and compensation 
with € omputer implementation. Digital simulation of linear and nonlinear sys 
tems. Prerequisite or corequisite: EE 67, 172 or equivalent (Fal 

177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington and Staff 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Three-phase and single 
phase AC rotating machines and transformers, DC machines, rotating machines 
as circuit elements. Prerequisite: EE 12, 31 (Fall and spring 

178 Electrical Power Systems (3) Harrington and Staff 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution of elec 
trical power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components, fault analysis 
Voltage, current, and power limitations. Analysis of lightning and switching 
surges in power systems. Protective devices—switchgear, arresters, and isola 
tors. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: EE 177 (Fall) 

184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) Loew and Staff 


l'erminology of the medical profession; physiology of the human body, from 
overall systems or functional approach; survey of present-d: 


medical 
measurements and consideration of those areas in which engineerir 
applied advantageously to medicine. May be taken for graduate credit by 
students in fields other than medical engineering (Spring) 

186 Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) Loew and Staff 
Experiments in support of instrumentation used in medicine and biology; safety 


considerations. Acquisition and measurement of physiological signals, EKG, 
EEG, evoked potentials Processing of signals derived fr 


physiological mea 
surements. Concepts in telemetry of medical signals. Prerequisite or corequisite 
EE 32, 66, 121, 184. (Spring) 

192 Robotic Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics of mechanical linkages 


Structures, actuators, transmissions, and sensors. Design of robot control sys 


tems, computer programming, and vision systems. Use of artificial intelli; 
Current industrial applications and limitations of robotic systems. Same as ME 
197, Prerequisite: computer programming, ApSc 58, EE 172 (Spring) 

Robotics Laboratory (1) Carroll and Staff 
Experiments illustrating basic principles and programming of robots and other 
automated machinery. Design and writing of computer programs to use a robot's 
arm, vision, and data files to accomplish tasks. Prerequisite or corequisite: EI 


196 


192/ME 197. (Spring) 

197 Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
l'opic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) Staff 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite 
junior or senior status (Fall and spring) 


TER SCIENCE 


10 Applications Software (3) Heller and Staff 
Introduction to the use of mit rocomputer hardware and software for word 
processing (e.g., Word), spreadsheets (e.g., Excel), and database management 
(e.g., Access), with emphasis on the use of computers to solve typical problems 
in academia and business. May not be counted toward degree requirements by 


,. Majors in the department. (Fall and spring) 

30 Computer Literacy (3) Martin and Staff 
Sury ey of computers and languages, introduction to computer programming, 
history of « omputing, the effect of computers on our lives, uses for computers 
May not be counted toward degree requirements by majors in the depar 
Prerequisite high school algebra (Fall and spring) 

19 Computing for Engineers and Scientists (3) Choi and Staff 


e. Control structures. Data types 


g 


Structured programming with the C langua 


Use of pointers. Matrix manipulation to solve simultaneous equations. External 
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subroutines for mathematical and graphical applications. Introduction to C++ 


Complex number representation. Corequisite: Math 31 (Fall and spring) 

50 Computing for Engineers (3) Harrington and Staf 
Structured programming with high-level language using FORTRAN. Contr! 
structures. Different data types with emphasis on real and complex numbé 
computations. Arrays used with vector and matrix manipulation to sol¥ 
simultaneous equations. External subroutines for mathematical and graphic 
applications. Prerequisite or corequisite: Math 31 (Fall and spring) i 

51 Introduction to Computing (3) Feldman and Staf 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using Adé 
Structured programming concepts; peer review and proper documentatio/ 
techniques; efficiency of programs; design of test data Writing, debugging, an 
running programs in an interactive computing environment. Prerequisite “ 
corequisite: Math 31. (Fall and spring) 

52 Introduction to Computer Organization (3) Narahal 


Basic principles behind architecture and organization of computer system 
Computer representation of numbers, hardware components and organizatio? 
instruction sets, microcode, CPU, memory and I/O organization. Assembly la? 
guage, memory management, introductory operating system and network co? 
cepts. Prerequisite: CSci 51. 

60 C as a Second Language (1) Choi and Sta 
Introduction to the C programming language and the Unix operating system 
Structure of the programs. Input/output, control, pointers, arrays, dynam! 
memory allocation, and file handling. Concepts in abstract data types. Prered 
uisite: CSci 131 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

100 Introduction to Programming (3) Martin and Sta! 
Intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathematics, or oth® 
quantitative background. Solution of numerical and nonnumerical problems o 
a digital computer using C programming language in a Unix environment. Re 
ommended for graduate and advanced undergraduate students in other depart 
ments. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) ^ 

110 Technology and Society (3) Martin and St? 
Historical, social, and ethical issues of the technological age. Ethical principle 
social analysis skills needed to evaluate the design and implementation of co? 
plex computer systems. Privacy, computer crime, equity of access, automatio? 
and professional ethics. Data collection, analysis, and presentation, technic? 
writing, and oral communication skills. Prerequisite: CSci 49, 50, or 5! 
(Spring) 

120 Assembly Language Programming (3) Maurer and sul 
Machine and assembly language. Instructions, directives, addressing mode 
status flags, subprograms, stack operations, shifting, masking, character string’ 
pointers, multiple precision, floating point. May be taken for graduate credi 

except by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 49, 50, or 51 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

131 Data Structures (3) Feldman and sul 
Data structures used in computer programming and algorithms. Use of t* 
structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings, and linked structures. Sortint 
searching, hashing, and merging of data. Performance of algorithms using & 
ferent data structures. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fiel? 
other than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 51, (Fall and spring) , 

133 Discrete Structures (3) Narahari and S 
Mathematics for computer science. Sets, functions, and sequences. Propo 
tional and predicate calculus, formal proofs, mathematical induction. Matric? 
semigroups, groups, and isomorphism. Relations, partitions, equivalence reli 
tions, trees, graphs. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields otl? 
than computer science, Prerequisite: CSci 51, Math 32. (Fall and spring) f 

140 Design of Switching Systems I (3) Zaghloul and S% 
Switching logic, combinational and sequential circuits. Number systems am 
codes, binary arithmetic, Boolean algebra. Minimization techniques. Com" 
national circuits, programmable logic, synchronous sequential circuits. Use" 
CAD tools. May be taken for graduate credit except by majors in comp" 
science. (Fall and spring) 


Lm 


142 Foundations of Computing (3) | 


Ordering, formal grammars, finite-state equivalence of machint 
reduction, finite-state languages, acc eptors ul xpre ons WI 
automata, context-free languages, Turing machines, computability, Prere 
site: CSci 133 corequisite: CSci 144 (Spring 

144 Programming Language Concepts (3) Heller and Staff 
Concepts and comparisons of data types, syntax ) n 
times, sequence and data control, run-time reso I ind storage 
of program languages. Team programming. May be taken for graduate d 
except by students in computer science Prerequisite: CSci 131 (Fa 
spring) 

145 Software Laboratory I (1) ( 
( omputer-programmir projects designed to supplement the theory ) 
grams of CSci 144 and 148. St idents write structured programs and us pe 
documentation Prerequisite: CSci 60, 144 corequisite: CSci 14¢ (Fall) 

146 Software Laboratory II (1 Roter sich and Staff 
Computer programming projects designed to supple ory and [ 


grams ot CSci 156. Team projects to design new 1/0 drives 


involving operating system modules. Structured progran 


umentation techniques Prerequisite: CSci 60 orequis 
Spring) 


148 Theory of Computer Translators (3) 


exical and syntax analysis, reguiar expressions, context-free 
ing techniques, top-down parsing, efficient parsing, syntax-directed trans 
intermediate formats, flow of control, block structures, procedure calls, svml 


ables, run time storage, error-detection and recovery code ptimiz ) ode 
generation. Prerequisite: CSci 60, 142, 144 Fall) 

152 File Structures (3) Fel 
Jata structures for large files. Storage 1 t, block retrieval, fragment 
tion problems oequential, indexed and leral hical access met! X15; trees 
tries; logical and physical file access; external so1 searching, and merging 
May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields other than comt iter s 
ence Prerequisite CSci 60, 131 Fall 

155 Introduction to Numerical Methods (3 Della Torre and Staff 
Numerical methods for solving simultaneous linear equations, roots of equa 


tions, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, numerical differentiat 
interpolation, solution of ordinary and partial differential equa 
fitting. May be taken for graduate credit Prerequisite: ApS« 


or equivalent Fall 

156 Introduction to Operating Systems (3 Rotenstreich and Staff 
Process management, process state, concurrent processing, synchr zatio 
events. Operating system structure, the kerne approacn, processor sched ng 


task switching, monitors. System management, memor 


y ageme process 
loading, communication with peripherais File systems ract Jt! t 
tion Prerequisite: CSci 60, 144 (Spring) 

157 Advanced Assembly Language (3) Maurer and Staff 


Introduction to reduced inst 


uction set computing (RISC) machine and assem 


bly language. Macros and conditional assembly. ( Oprocess t Ust 
of an operating system. May be taken for graduate credit ex: ijors 
Computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 120 or equivalent Fall 


162 Design of Swit« hing Systems II (3) 


Analysis of symmetric, unate, and threshold functions rin 


iming in sequentia 


ghioul and Staff 


Circuits, essential hazards, races in sequential circuits. Design for testabilitv. De 


signing with CAD tools using FPGA. Introduction to ASIC design tech: 


gn ques 
May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields other than computer s 
ence, Prerequisite: CSci 140 and EE 122 (Spring 

163 Senior Computer Science Design Project Laboratory I (3 Meltzer and Staff 
Conc eption, planning, design and construction of a one-vear project. I mit 
analysis of the product. Use of Gantt charts. Lectures on presentation tect 
hiques, safety, grounding, project construction and professionalism. Five pre 
ect report presentations, using visual aids. Formal written reports, Start of the 


Construction. Prerequisite: CSci 156, 172: and senior status Fal 


164 Senior Computer Science Design Project Laboratory II (3) Meltzer and Stal 
Completion and demonstration of project started in CSci 163. Formal writtel 
reports, demonstrations, and oral presentations, using visual aids, of tht 
progress of the project throughout the semester. Lectures on presentation tech 
niques, project plans, packaging, board layout, testing procedures, user's mal 
ual, and user interfaces Prerequisite: CS« i 163 (Spring) 

165 Sequential Circuit Laboratory (1) Zaghloul and Stal 
Threshold circuits and asynchronous sequential circuits. Testing for faults! 
logic networks. Circuits using program FPGA. Use of design automation pre 
grams in designing sequential machines, Prerequisite o1 corequisite: CSci 14 
162; EE 66, 67, and 122 (Spring) 

166 Computer Engineering Laboratory I (1) Meltzer and Stal 
Experiments in support of the theory and design of mic roprocessor and mict@ 
computer hardware and software. Use of microprocessors in control of systems 
Use of simulators, cross« ompilers, and development systems Prerequisite € 
corequisite: CSci 165, 172 (Fall) 

167 Computer Engineering Laboratory II (1) Meltzer and Sta? 
Class project, using a team approach in designing the subsystems needed ! 
produce a complete digital computer system. Includes experience in softwa! 
development, techniques for buses and local area networks, and design of I 
and memory subsystems. Prerequisite or orequisite: CSci 166, 188. (Spring 

168 Simulation Methods (3) Bock and Sta! 

Computational methods for continuous and discrete system simulation. Effect 

of computer software and hardware architectures on computational precisió 

and accuracy requirements. Random-number generation and testing. Calibf 
tion and scaling tec hnique. Verification and validation tec hnique Prerequisiti 

CSci 144, 155. (Spring) 

Computer Organization (3) Meltzer and Stë 

Structure and operation of a digital computer. Design of computer arithmel™ 

units, data, and instruction paths. Microprogramming; memory te hnology; W 

tual memory; caches; pipelined computer organization; characteristics of s& 

ondary storage; I/O interfacing. May be taken for graduate credit by students? 

fields other than « omputer science. Prerequisite; CSci 120, 140 (Spring) " 

174 Artificial Intelligence (3) Bock and S9 
Abstraction of process and data with list structures. Functional programmiff 
Changes in the state of objects and processes. Environments. Streams. Messag® 
LISP and PROLOG interpreter models using EVAL and APPLY. Svmbolic log 
and formal inference; unification and resolution. Mav be taken for graduá! 
credit. Prerequisite: CSci 144. (Spring) í 

175 Software Engineering (3) Rotenstreich and St 
Macroassemblers, library management, linkers and loaders. Control of 1/0 ™ 
access methods. Requirements definition, modularity, structured design, d% 
and functional specifications, verification, documentation Program desig? 
Software tools, maintenance, project organization, design teams, quality ass 
ance. Prerequisite or « orequisite: CSci 152 (Spring) ! 

178 Database Management (3) Narahari and S 
Design and architecture of relational database systems. Query language, da” 
models, data structures to minimize access time, relational data structures. Cor 
struction of a database management system. May be taken for graduate credi! 
Prerequisite: CSci 152. (Fall) í 

182 Computer Systems Architecture (3) Alexandridis and Sw 
Design of bus-based digital computer systems, memory subsystems, caches, 9" 
multiple processors. Comparison of RISC and CISC processors and standard bus 
Bus transfer and control signals. Performance, memory management, architect? 
support for protection, task switching, exception handling, instruction pipelint 
May be taken for graduate credit Prerequisite: CSci 172. (Fall and spring, 

185 Computer Graphics I (3) Sibert and S” 

Hardware; concepts of graphics subroutine packages; programming concepts: E 

interaction, display, and data struc turing; basic clipping and scan« onversi? 

algorithms; homogeneous coordinates; three-dimensional viewing transform 


basic rendering. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 1 
(Fall) 


“I 
N 


187 Design of User-Interface Programs (3 5 
Structure t interactive programs. Widget w 


IDeI int 

Indows ind input device 
Client-server model, event-driven programming, and 
tems (e.g., Xwindows) and dialog control. May be taken for graduat 
requisite: CSci 144 (Spring 

188 Distributed Computing Systems (3) N 


Connection of computers into a distributed system 


idu te credit. Pre 


standard protocols electrical interfaces, modems 


network switches, packet switching, data transmission tecl 


illbacks. Window sys 


ind Stal 


multiplexers, concentrators 


iniques, error con- 


f 


ising networks. Network 


trol, LAN and WAN, Internet working, multiserver networks, high-level proto- 
cols, distributed databases. Prerequisite: CSci 156, 182 (Sprit 

190 Real-Time Computer Systems (3) Feldman 
Development of software for real-time control of physical systems Reliability 
and fault tolerance, exceptions and ex eption handling, reliability and concur 
rent processes timeouts. deadline sí hed unng shared-me mory and message- 
based device drivers. May be taken for graduate credit Prereq iisite: CSci 156 
175 (Spring) 

194 Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3) Berkovich and Staff 


Combinatorial theory permutations and combinations, generating functions 


recurrence relations, the princ iple of inclusion and exclusion. Bl 


} DIOCK designs 


Applications to the analysis of algorithms, computer organization, VLSI ple 


ment, coding theory, simulation, and other problems. May be taken for grad- 
uate credit Prerequisite: CSci 133 or permission of instructor Fall) 

197 Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring 

198 Research (1 to 3) Staff 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite 
junior or senior status (Fall and spring) 


ELEC 
LECTRONIC MEDIA 


See 
"* Media and Public Affairs. 


EMERGE 
MERGENCY HEALTH SERVICES 


lhe Bachelor of Science in Health Si iences in the field of emergency healt! 


y ann Services is 


scribed briefly under the School of Medicine and Health Sciences in this Bul 
lefe i r 
te information is available from the S hool of Medicine 


'NGINEERING SCIENCE 


ee Lus d i " á r a 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


NGLISH 


rs R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, G Paster, J.A.A. Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, C.W. Sten, 
avey, O.A. Seavey, L.B. Salamon, R. Sunder Rajan (Visiting), A 


S 
“ciate Professors G.R Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Carter, K. Moreland, D. Moshent 


nberg 
^^. Alcorn, M.S. Soltan, J. Shore, F. Moskowitz (Chair), T.G. Wallace. M.D Clair, J.M 
soon Lewis, J.J. Cohen, J.D. Brody, P. Cook 
OCiate Professorial Lecturer P Griffith 


T Rant Professi rs M.V. Dow, P. Chu, Y. Park, G. Wald, V. Chandra, S. Wolf, E. Schre 
"larris, A Hewett, R. McRuer, R. Samuels, C. Betensky, ( 
denne A. Schultheis d 
Hae Assistant Professors J. Bolz, D. Scarboro, S. Maley, A. Wilkerson, S.P. Wil 


ber 


Gamber, D. Gussman, P.M 


djunct "s k, M. Simms-Burton -— 

hny M nstructors D.A, Bruno, S. Gold, P. Presser 
McKean Moore Writer in Washington A. Caston 

Bac 


; 
i S ‘or of Arts with a major in English—The following requirements must be fulfilled 
le 


° general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


150 ENGLISH 


2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 61-62 or 71—72 or 73-74 or 91-92: or Hmn fi 


or Honr 15-16. | 
3. Required courses in related areas—foreign language (s e option 8a under Columb 


School of Arts and Sciences, General Curriculum Re quirements) 
4. Required for the major—33 credit hours of 100-level English courses including? 
following j 
a) 9 hours in literature before 1800 (Engl 112, 113, 125, 127-28, 130 131-32, $ 
155, 160) 


b) Engl 120 and 3 additional hours in literary theory and/or cultural studies (B 
124, 137, 138, 175, 176. 179 195, 196) 
c) 3 hours in minority or post-colonial literature and tradition (Engl 139-40, 169, 17 
174, 179, 187, 188) 
d) 3 hours in 19th-centurv literature (I ngl 133, 135-36, 154, 161, 162. 163. 167] 
e) 3 hours in 20th-century literature (Engl 137-38, 139-40 157—58, 164, 165-66, 19 
170, 177-78) 
With departmental approval, courses with ippropriate subject matter may be sub 
tuted for those specified above 
Students take 15 additional hours of 100-level English courses, of which no more W 
t 1 foreign l 


9 hours may be in ¢ reative writing or composition. Six hours of literature « , 
guage (either in the original language or in translation) may be substituted for English & 
tives with approval of the English Department 


X , n Ü 
Special Honors Majors who wish to be considered for Special Honors must meet 
ilations; have maintained a 3.0 grade-p9 


general honors requirements listed under Regi 
average; and apply for admission to the program, in writing, by October 15 of the ju? 
year. Once admitted, the candidate must enroll in Engl 195 in the spring semester ant 
Engl 196 in the following fall semester. During th« junior year, « indi lates must conti 
to maintain a 3.0 overall grade-point average and a 3.25 iverage in courses in the Eng” 
Department. Subject to departmental approval, the candidate enrolls in Engl 198 in” 
Spring semester of the senior year. To be eligible for graduation with Special Hom 
candidates must earn an A on the Honors Thesis and have achieved a 3.4 grade-p^ 


average in courses in the English Department 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The Department of Theatre ® 
Dance and the Department of English offer an interdis iplinary major in dramatic lite 
ture. See Dramatic Literature 


. à V 

Minor in English—6 hours of introductory literature courses and 15 hours of 1004 
literature « ourses, chosen in consultation with an advisor in the department P 
Minor in creative writing—Eng] 81, 6 hours of introductory literature (e.g., Engl 5122 


and 12 hours of 100-level courses offered bv the department of which at least 9 mus" 
in creative writing 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may bet 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Gradu ite Programs Bulletin foro 
listings 


he 

Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in Eng” 

^ ] TT P 
A 6-credit-hour literature sur ey, Si ou 


h as Engl 51-52 61-62, 71-72. or anv pair oft 


2 j 

listed under the general curriculum requirement in literature, is prerequisite for a 
sion to all 100-level courses in the English Department ex; ept Engl 102, 110, 160, "| 
and 162 r 
Scores on the College Board SAT II Writing Subject Test or the English componi 


the American College Testing battery determine placement in I ngl 9 or 10 and elig? | 
to waive the requirement, ac ording to the following schedule C 
SAT II Writing 
Subject Test ACT Placement 
710 and above or 28 and above Waives Engl 10 i 
560-709 or 20-27 Engl 10 
559 and below or 19 and below Engl 9 


The admission of international students to anv I nglish course is determined by ve d 
Placement Test. Students should apply to the office of English is a Foreign Lang! 
take this test (see Students trom Foreign Institutions, under 


Admissions) 


EXPOSITORY WRITING 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3 Moshenberg ] Staff 
Includes content of Engl 10; offers the idvantage of more intensive work on an 
alytical reading and on fluency and control the writing process. Class meets 
live hours per week Fall and spring 

10 English Composition: Language as Communi ation (3) Moshenberg and Staff 
Critical examination of what anguage can do and what student writs ] 
with language; analvsis of vari jus K is of discourse, focusing on the ig 
matic and psychological dimensions. Emphasis on the writing proce wit! 
guidance in revising toward clear, effective, and engaging prose Fall and 
spring) 

11 English Composition: Language Moshenberg and Staff 
and the Arts and Sciences (3 
Prepares the student to | irticipate ticallv in the diverse terpretative com 
munity of the university Analy |f texts, with emphasis on logi 16S, a 
context. Focuses primarilv on ature of writing and th t. Text 
and course topic S vary among se equisite I 9 10. Stude $ wł 
receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 1 Fall and s; g 

13 English Composition: Language and Ideas Staff 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative f ques; emphasis or 
the rhetorical problems raised bv various intellectual I lines and historica 
milieus ^ substantial researc! paper is required. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 To 
be taken only in conjunction with Hmn 11. Students who receive credit Eng 
13 cannot receive credit for Engl 11 Fa 

100 Intermediate Expository Writing Staff 

Concentration on perfecting the skills of addressing variety of audiences 

foc using and organizin essay, v thod of dis Sé l 

using appropriate voc ibulary in seve 1 topics v € 

in, ~ Site: Engl 11 or equivalent. Class size limited to 15 students 
‘01 Advanced W riting (3) ff 

Individualized instruction and frequent conferences: writing pr wit 

each student aci ording to needs and interests. I I g I 

lessional work habits. Prerequisite: Engl 11 l written pe sion of 

instructor, Class size limited to 15 students Fall and spring 
102 Written Communications in Acc ounting (3 Stafi 
Analysis of communications by accountants and managers; frequent wr ting 


assignments, with emphasis on effective form and lan 


I kudgt I i 
letters, reports Major in accountancy not required Prerequisite Engl 11 | 
Junior status. ( lass size limited to 15 students Fall and spring 

110 Writing in Engineering and the Sciences Staff 
Study of writings by engineers and scientists who have considered the ^ 
“ations of technology in the mo world. Concurrently, study and practice of 
the communi ation skills needed for careers in engineering and the sciences 
Prerequisite Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, or graduate 13 

1 (Spring) 

n reparation for Peer Tutors in W riting (3 Schreibe 
or undergrad lates accepted as tutors in the Writing Center studv and practice 
of tec hniques for prewriting writing, à revision; readings on collaborative 
learning, the composing process, composition theory gnitive psychology 
Critic al thinking ind the teaching of writing; observat exercises writ 
ing, peer review and tutoring Fall) 

REAT vr «,. 
ATIV E WRITING 

81 Introduction to Creative Writing (3 McAleavey and Staff 
An exploration of genres of creative writing (fiction, poetry, and/or plavwrit 
Ng). Basic problems and techniques examples of modern 


approaches; weekly 
Writing à 


assignments 
ing Prerequisite 


Intermeq iate 


workshop and/or confe 
Engl 11. Limited to 15 students 


103 


g 
Fiction I (3) Chand 
Ie writing of fiction. Pre requisite: Engl 81 or equivalent. Limited to 15 students 
(Fall and spring) 


152 ENGLISH/ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


104 Intermediate Poetry I (3) McAleavey, Clair, Bolz, Shot 
The writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent. Limited to 15 studen” 
(Fall) 

105 Fundamentals of Playwriting (3) P. Griffil 


Same as TrDa 105. Study of the process of playwriting, emphasizing drama? 
structure, characterization, and dialogue. Requirements include study a 
analysis of plays, attendance at plays, scene writing, and beginning the proce 
of developing a play. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a two-semest 


literature survey (e.g., Engl 51-52). Limited to 15 students (Fall) 

106 Intermediate Fiction II (3) Moskowitz, Clair, Chan! 
The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 103 or equivalent. Limited to! 
students (Spring) 

107 Intermediate Poetry II (3) McAleavey, Bolz, Clair, Sho 


The writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 104 or equivalent. Limited to! 
students. (Spring) : 
108 Intermediate Playwriting (3) P. Grif 
Same as TrDa 108. Each student will develop a complete play. Attendance? 
local productions. Group readings of work written for the course and staging” 
scenes in cooperation with the Department of Theatre and Dance. Prerequisi# 
Engl 105 or equivalent. Limited to 15 students. May be repeated for credit w 
departmental approval. (Spring) h 
116 Advanced Fiction (3) Moskowitz, Clair, Chan? 
Further workshop study of the writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 106 or equ! 
alent. Limited to 15 students. May be repeated for credit with department 
approval. 
117 Advanced Poetry (3) McAleavey, Shore, BY 
Further workshop study of the writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 107 or equ" 
alent. Limited to 15 students. May be repeated for credit with departmen" 
approval. 
Creative Writing Workshop (3) 4 
Taught by the Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington; open to underg® 
uates and graduate students. Prerequisite: a 100-level creative writing cou 
May be repeated for credit, if taught by a different instructor. Limited t0’ 
students. (Fall and spring) 


18 


Nr 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Paster, Plotz, and 57 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context; ^ 
cussion of recurrent themes and introduction to various types and forms: 
imaginative literature. Engl 51; Middle Ages through the 18th century Engl 
19th and 20th centuries. (Academic year) : 
Tragedy (3) ca 
Modes of tragedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fici 
in literature from ancient to modern times—Book of Job to Beckett. a 
62 Comedy (3) Sp 
Modes of comedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose » 
tion—Chaucer to Borges. 1 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) Sten, Combs, and s 
Historical survey. Engl 71: From early American writing through Melv” 
Whitman, and Dickinson. Engl 72: From Twain, James, and Crane to the pres 
(Academic year) 


6 


mà 


73-74 Literature of Black America (3-3) w 
Survey of the major periods and principal authors of the African Amer 
tradition. Engl 73: 1789-1900. Engl 74: 20th century. (Academic yeat), 

91-92 Survey of Postcolonial Literature (3—3) r, Plotz, Dow, and ^ 


Introduction to postcolonial literature from the perspectives of colonize [^ 
colonized in Great Britain, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Aust 
New Zealand, Canada, Anglophone Africa, and the Caribbean region; liter? ^ 
written on the wing, in diaspora. Prerequisite: Engl 10 and 11 or 13. 

(Academic year) ; 
Chaucer (3) coe 
Chaucer’s major works seen as exciting, lively texts from the modern pers 
tive and as products of specific economic, social, and cultural trends of th®” 


112 


t2 


153 


14th century. Focus on The Canterbury Tales, read in the original Middle 
English (Fall) 
113 Medieval Literature (3) 


Cohen 
Readings from a wide range of medieval genres, inc 


luding romances, saints' leg 
ends, mystical narratives, lyrics, civic drama. and 


of the principal concerns of medieval culture 
shaped the changing patterns of medieval culture, as the ¢ lergy, the aristocracy 
and the urban bourgeoisie attempted to define a culture of their own 

120 Critical Methods (3) Paster, Alcorn, Romines, Quitslund 
l'he topics and techniques of literary analysis applied to English and American 
poetry, prose fiction, and drama. Attention t« prosody, stylistic and structural 


analysis, narratology, and critical theory applied to specific 
(Fall and spring) 


124 Play Analysis (3) 
Same as TrDa 124 


social satires, to explore some 
How these texts responded to and 


literary texts 


Wolf 
Examines both traditional and nontraditional (Aristotelian 


and non-Aristotelian) approaches to the analysis of dramatic literature and 


explores literary and theatrical tec hniques used by playwrights (Spring, odd 
years) 

125 The English Renaissance (3) Quitslund, Cook 
Verse and prose, chiefly from the period 1575-1625, seen in relation to con 
tinental culture and the social institutions that shaped the development of 
English culture. Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, Campion, Donne, Jonson, Bacon. 
Herbert, others; emphasis on the development of several literary styles and on 

127-28 adaptation of genres to suit changes in private and social experience 


Shakespeare (3-3) Paster, Salamon 


Close study of seven or eight plays each semester, with emphasis on the texts 
in history and ideology. Survey of current critical practices (feminist, material- 


ist, psychoanalytic) and deconstruction of Shakespeare as a cultural institution 
(Academic year) 


130 Milton (3) Cook 
Study of the major works in verse and prose, following the course of Milton's 
Career (Spring) 

The 18th Century: Literature and Authority (3-3) Wallace 
Readings in significant 18th-century English writers—Dryden, Swift Pope, 
Johnson, and others—with emphasis on tracing the ways in which literary texts 
contain, perpetuate, and subvert social and political ideologies 

The Romantic Movement (3) Plotz, Combs 
Major figures and topics in English and Continental romanticism: Blake. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, DeQuincey, and 
Others, 
Victorian Literature (3-3) Carter 
Engl 135: 1830-1865—E. Bronté, Dickens; Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; Dar- 
win, Carlyle, Ruskin Engl 136: 1865-1900—Eliot, Hardy, Conrad; Swinburne. 
the Rossettis, Morris; Pater, Wilde, the Nineties. 
Modernism (3-3) 


131. 32 
133 
135-36 


197-38 Soltan, Green-Lewis 
Engl 137: the emergence of modernist experimentation (and the sense of epi- 
Stemological and moral crisis it expressed) in the poetry and prose of Pound, T.S 
Eliot, Woolf, Kafka, and others. Engl 138: the reaction against modernist stvles 
and themes in the wake of World War II, as seen in the work of Auden. W augh 

139.4 Wyndham Lewis, Faulkner, Barnes, Lessing. 

0 20th-Century Irish Literature (3-3) Maddox 
Irish writers from the time of the Literary Revival in the late 19th century to the 
Present. Eng] 139: Yeats and other Irish poets and playwrights of his time and 
after—Synge, O'Casey, Kavanagh, Heaney, and others Engl 140: Joyce through 
Ulysses and other fictlon writers of later generations—O'"Brien, Beckett, and 
Others, (Academic year) 

The English Novel (3-3) Maddox, Soltan, Wallace 

‘ngl 153: The 18th century—Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and others 
Engl 154: The 19th century—Austen, the Brontés, Dickens, George Eliot, Hardy 
and others (Academic year) 
'he English Drama (3-3) 

Engl 155: Shakespe 
Present 


155.56 


Paster 
are's contemporaries. Eng] 156: Historical survey, 1660 to 


171 Major Authors (3) 


172 Selected Topics in Literature (3) 


ENGLISH/ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERAT! 


RI 


157 Modern Drama (3) Paster, We 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the period 190% 
1960 

158 Contemporary Drama (3) Wo! 


| i " 
Examines drama written since 1960 in the light of postmodernism as both a# 
erary and a theatrical theory. Explores the ways contemporary playwrights à! 
directors challenge the perceptions and assumptions of today's audience 


160 Early American Literature and Culture (3) Seave 


The shaping of America’s early literary and cultural traditions as shown by $% 
nificant writers of the Colonial and Early National periods: Bradstreet, Cott 
Mather, Edwards, Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others (Fall) 


161 American Romanticism (3) Ste 


The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by sig? 
cant writers of the Romantic period Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melvil! 
Thoreau, Whitman, Dickinson, and others (Spring) 


162 American Realism (3) Romin 


The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by sig" 
cant writers of the Realist period: Twain, James, Crane, Howells, Whart? 
Chopin, Robinson, and others. (Fall) 


163-64 American Poetry (3-3) Ganz, Combs, McAlea® 


Close examination of major American poems. Engl 163: From the beginnill 
through the early 20th century: works by Bradstreet, Taylor, Poe, Emers? 
Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, and others. Engl 164: The 20th cent! 
modernist poets: Stevens, Pound, Williams, Eliot, Ransom, Cummings, Cr? 
and others 


165-66 American Drama (3-3) Com? 


Engl 165: 19th-century melodrama and the emergence of realism; works? 
O'Neill and other dramatists of the early 20th century. Engl 166: Developme 
in modern American drama since World War II, including works by William 
Miller, Albee, Shepard, Rabe, Guare, Mamet, Henley, Wasserstein, Shan? 
Hwang, Wilson, and others. 


167-68 The American Novel (3-3) Maddox, Seavey, Moreland, 9' 


Historical and critical study of major works in the American novelistic t% 
tion. Engl 167: From beginnings through the 19th century: Hawthorne, MelV/ 
James, Twain, Dreiser, and others. Eng! 168: The 20th century: Wharton, Cat 
Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Wright, R.P. Warren, Nabok 
and others. (Academic year) 


169 Ethnicity and Place in American Literature (3) Chu, Romines, MP 


The relationships among ethnic identity, authorship, regional setting, and? 
tional consciousness. Differences in the literarv culture of ethnicallv, ració" 
and regionally diverse American populations; how considerations of ethni^ 
and place have been reshaping the American literary canon. Texts and” 
phases vary with instructor. 


170 The Short Story (3) Co 


An extensive survey of short fiction by a wide variety of writers of the 19%% 
20th centuries, about half of them American; readings on the art of the ™ 
story by writers and literary critics included qi 
In-depth studies of a single figure or two or three authors (of British, Amer 
or other nationality) who have written in English Topics announced n 
Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs qi 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for « redit f, 
vided the topic differs. Topics of projected courses include the Blooms 
group; children's literature; southern literature; science fiction: literatu" 
politics; Freud, Dostoevsky, and Shakespeare 


s : E r y 
173 Selected Topics in Post-Colonial Literature (3) Dow, Plotz, Sundet e 


Historical, critical, and theoretical study of post-colonial literatures—A™ 4 
Asian, Commonwealth—in English. Topics vary with instructor, May 
peated for credit provided the topic differs 


174 African American Literature (3) Wald, Mi 


Study of texts representing the experiences of black Americans and the! 
and social forces that have shaped their lives and writings 


| Gender and Literature 


vy W I 
Symbolic representations of culturally defined role and assumption tera 
ture. Male and female gender roles as fundamental to ture; the representa 
tion of culture 1 literature espex y and in the t f gt y 
176 Literature and Philosophy (3 Quit ] 
An exploration of features th k ext 
have in common, noting how tl i | ( I ry lie 
differ in their approaches t inguage d me g. Reading f 
classics both ancient and modern. to conter I y text 
177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3 Mosk 1 ( 
Major ind representat V8 W ras 1946 1980. Eng oetry i t i ) 
fiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Ker iac, Ricl well, Plath, M 
Roethke, Baraka, Berryman, Ashberv, and others igi 1 essa t 
and novel: Warren, Salinger, Agee, White, Cheever, Nabok v, Welty, W 


Olsen, Bellow, McPhee, and others 


179 Special Topics in Literary Theory and/or Cultural Studies 


Craft 
Selected topics in the diverse theoretical methodologies and iterdisc 
studies that characterize contemporary English ind America ter t 
May be repeated for credit provided that topic differ 

187 Asian American Literature ( 

The rapidly expan ; tradition of literature written bv and about Ame f 
Asian decent. The intersection of As \merican histories and the deve 
literary tradition representation of identity, ethnicity, gender; “orient SI 

188 Jewish American W riting (3) Plotz 
One hundred vears of ] sh Ameri n fict utol ipl 
poetry, drama, and non-fictional prose int experience 
philosemitism and antisemitism, the Holocaust and aft the New York inte 

195-96 lectuals Jewish teminism, and the patriarchal tradition 

? Honors Seminar (3-3) Green-Lewis, Soltan, Wa f 
Genre and genre theory; literature as cultural artifact and is instru t of 
tural criticism; various critica ipproaches—ideological, historica ] s 
torical Open only to second-semester or and first-semester se 
candidates in English (Engl 195: spring; Engl 196: fall) 

197 Independent Study (3 Mosk tz St 
For exceptional students, typically majors, whose academic obiectives ar« 
accommodated in regular courses. Students must obtain the c! urs H 
and arrange for supervision by an appropriate the d t 
(Fall and spring) 

198 Honors Thesis (3) Staff 
Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a thesis in ed 
topic Open only to senior honors candidates Englisl F ind s] g 

199 Internship: Research and Writing (3 McAleavey and Staf 
Position of responsibility with a publication or an e at il tura 


Institution or other organization offering practi 


Writing. Restricted to junior and senior Englis! 


' 
i 1 
‘pproval of plans prior to registration. Regu g ith supervising 
Professor 
NGI 
*LISH | . = . —- 
H AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
S800 
" late Professors G.R. Bozzini. ( F. Meloni, B.P. Tyndall, M.A.P. S ie A 

^ Naldson Ir 

Site 

( "e Professors | C. Reid, M. Kirkland (Chair), S. Thompson, A.J. Belev. P. ( t 

Wo, Cobelli, M.B. Bandas. P.N Edmondson, R.W. Tucker, C. Matthews 
ssi forth G. Song 

_ {nt Professorial Lex turers V. Acson, R. Stratton 

hi 
8 C 
Tolled *Mprehensive program in English as a foreign language is designed f re 
n's int or planning to enroll in 1 niversity degree programs, for n s of Washing 
er : x 
and of pation il community, and for other individuals who wish to he 
Nts onta eish through an intensive or semi-intensive study progran is 
e I 
iT ring the program must take the EFL Placement Test before egistering f iny 
* "Ourso 


156 


Note: The following course restrictions pertain to students admitted to degree program 
who are enrolled in EFL courses. While enrolled in EFL 15, 20, and 30, students may ™ 
enroll in other courses. With permission of the advisor (in the case of Columbian Scho! 
permission of the dean), students enrolled in EFL 40 may take one other course, and s! 
dents enrolled in EFL 45 mav take two other courses. Students admitted through EFL m 
take only EFL courses 

In special cases and with the approval of the department, component parts of EFL} 
20, 30, and 40 can be taken separately. Tuition rates and laboratory fees are charg 
accordingly 


15 Basic English (0) Belt 
Introduction to basic grammar, vocabulary, and composition. Developmen! 
reading, speaking, and listening skills. Twenty class hours per week. Stude? 
registered in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any other ac adem 


course. Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee, $70 


20 Lower-Intermediate English (0) lacobelli, Donaldson, Tynd 
Continued study of basic grammar. Practice in speaking, listening, reading,’ 
cabulary, and composition. Emphasis on integration of skills. Twenty cls 
hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 will not be permitted to regi 
for any other academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 credit ho 
laboratory fee, $70 

30 Intermediate English (0) Matthews, Reid, $% 
Continued study of grammar, with emphasis on paragraph writing. De velo! 
ment of academic reading skills and vocabulary. Practice in speaking, proni 
ciation, listening to academic lectures, and note-taking. Twenty class hours? 
week. Students registered in EFL 30 will not be permitted to register for? 
other academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 credit hours; labor 
tory fee, $50 

40 Higher-Intermediate English (0) Connerton, Thompson, Matth? 
Skills needed in academic course work: composition, listening comprehe nsi 
note-taking, oral communication, reading strategies, vocabulary buil ling," 
basic research techniques. Twenty class hours per week. No additional ® 


demic courses allowed without approval of the advisor. Tuition is ch: urged at? 

rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee, $50 
45 Semi-Intensive Advanced English (0) Edmondson, Ty 
Emphasis on the research/writing process. Practice in reading university Je 
materials. Focus on revision and editing. Eight class hours per week. 1 uitio 
charged at the rate of 4 credit hours 
EFL Tutorial (0) g 
Individualized instruction in specific skill areas. Departmental approval! 
quired. Tuition is charged at the rate of 1, 2, or 3 credit hours, depending 0" 
number of hours of instruction. E 
Semi-Intensive Advanced English Weasenk 
for International Graduate Students (0) 
An intensive writing workshop that focuses on academic research, critic al re 


4€ P 


$ 


ing strategies, and phases of the writing process. Practice in genres of at sade 
writing required across the curriculum, Oral presentations based on wiil 
texts. Eight class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of 4 credit ho" 


50 English Composition/Research Methods Donaldson, lac 
for International Students (3) 
Expository writing and library research methods course for stude nts V. 
demonstrate high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week This co 
can be taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Special Ie6 2 
51 Independent Study (1 to 3) p 
Individualized instruction in specific skill areas. De »partmental approval req 
59 Academic Writing and Research Methods Edmonson, KiM 


for International Graduate Students (3) , 
Academic writing and library research methods course for graduate stud 
who demonstrate high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week. 
60 Advanced Oral Communication (3) D. 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to impi 
their formal oral communication skills. Emphasis on interviewing, propi 
and delivering informative and persuasive speeches, and leading and P 
ipating in small-group discussions. Four class hours per week. Special fee 


61 American Language and Culture (3 


For students who demonstrate hig! proficiency in English. This course en 
sizes critical thinking skills through reading, discussion essay writing 


research reports. Topics on contempor American < 


wide range of authentic texts periodic literature, and film. I I 18S hours per 
week. Special fee, $25 


America on Film (3) lacobelli, Donaldsor 


For EFL students who demonstrate hig! proficiency in English and wish t 
improve their aural/oral com 


iunication skills. The course en 


comprehension and interaction skills through viewing and liscussion of films 

Selected themes in American cult 1 

genres Prerequisite EFL 40 or plac ement in EFL 45. Materi 
70 American English Pronunciation (1 or 2 

For EFL students who demonstrate high proficiency in E 


ire are traced ti gh a var 


al fee, $2 


“nglish and wish to ir 
prove their pronunciation, intonation, and « omprehension skills in Ameri 
English. The course analyzes the phonetic difference betweer 


American Er 
glish and the native language(s) of the students, 


enabling them to self-monitor 


and self-correct. Small group and individual class sessions 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
C ; mna ' i 
,mmitteg on Environmental Studies 
“L Merchant (( hair), D. Fuller, W.S. Logan, B.M Mergen, J.H. Miller, W.C. Parke, M.D. Price 


^M. Yezer 


Columbian School of Arts and 


t sciences offers interdepartmental programs in envi- 
0 x I : 
en ienta] Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bac helor of Science. By 
Mph x : P : 

d Phasizing the social sciences, the program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts is 
es i xe 

n... Blled to serve the student whose participation in the environmental decisio: g 
PlOCegg 


3 Involves integrating information of a less technical nature. T} 
legree of Bachelor of St lence prepares a student for a role 


iking tl 


i 1e program leading 
0 the, 


‘lon m. 


in environmental deci 
iat involves the interpretation and use of technical informati 


Bac : , 
achelor of Arts with a major in environmenta 


m 1] studies—The following requirement 
À ust be fulfilled 


» le general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts 
€, ) ~ 
I l'érequisite courses 


(a) Statistics—Stat 91 


ind Sciences 


TE Natural sciences—6-8 credit hours selected from BiS« 4, 11-12; Chem 11-12 
iiia *: Geol 1-2; or Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. BiSc 3-4 must be passed with a grade of A or B to be 
*Pted toward fulfilling the introductory natural science requirement 
1.» ©} Social sciences—Econ 11-12 plus 6 credit hours selected from Anth 1-2: Geog 
fs 3; PS 1, 2; Psyc 1, 105—6: or Soc 1 
~ ^équired courses for the major (52 credit hours) 
a) BiSc 154; Econ 136; Envr 151-52, 157; Geog 132 or 135 
137 D) 9. redit hours selected from BiSc 102, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110 114, 125, 130, 135 
122 429 or 142, 152, 155, 156, 157, 158 167, 168, 169, 208, 242, 24 90, 105 
3 A 22, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 124, 125, 151, 154 


24 credit hours in courses selec ted from no more than two d 


follow; lepartments in the 


eog 108 - Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 263, 267; Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237 
12 ^; 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 136, 137. 140 143, 145 219, 220 222; PSc 104, 111 
Eny, 159 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psyt 104, 144; Soc 120, 181. | p to 6 hours of redit in 
in this ¢ —60 (or other approved field experience or internship courses) may be included 
ategory 
men Helo of Scienc e with a major in environmental studies—The following require 
m dust be fulfilled: 


2. P le genera] requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
' , Terequisite courses: 


a) Statistic $—8Stat 91 
(b) N 


17, : Qi latura] sciences—12-18 credit hours selected from BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12 
' Geol 1. 


Ee -2; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be selected 
12 « J Social sc lences—Econ 11-12, plus 6 credit hours selected from Anth 1- 
*? 3; PSc 1 


1—2; Geog 
» 2; Psyc 1, 105-6; Soc 1 
; Required 


I 


Courses for the major (52 credit hours) 


(a) BiSc 154; Econ 136; Envr 151-52, 157; Geog 132 or 135 
(b) 24 credit hours selected from BiSc 102, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 114, 125, 13 


135. 137, 140 or 142, 152, 155, 156, 157, 158, 167, 168, 169, 208, 242, 243; Chem 22, 5¥ 
105, 122, 151-52, 153—54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 124, 125, 151, 154. Up to 6 hours of credit! 
Envr 159-60 (or other approved field experience or internship courses) may be include 


in this category 

(c) 9 credit hours in courses selected 1 
lowing—Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 263, 267; Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 158, 161 199, 237 
Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 136, 137, 140, 143, 145, 219, 220, 222; PSc 104, 11! 
112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psyc 104, 144; 5oc 120, 181 


om no more than two departments in the fo 


For both degrees, the science and social science courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) mus 
be taken in not more than a total of three departments 
151-52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3-3) Mercha? 


Directed reading and discussion of 


contemporarv environmental problem* 
Limited to majors in environmental studies or with permission of instructor 
Introduction to Environmental Law (3) McGull 


An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legislation. The ro" 


of the courts and bureaucracy in implementing and interpreting legislati® 
Impact on decision making. Designed for students with no training in law 

159-60 Field Experience (3-3) Ste 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies. Students spe” 
at least eight hours per week in a political, technical, legal, or special intere 


organization working on environmental questior 
EXERCISE SCIENCE 


Programs in exercise science are available through the Department of Prevention gn 
nunity Health in the School of Public Health and Health Services. The follow” 
courses are available to undergraduates in other schools and mav be used toward a 5? 
ndary field in exercise science 


Listings of exercise and sport activity courses are contained in the Schedule of Class 


Credit for exercise and sport activities courses is not generally recognized for the bé 
calaureate. The University is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activi! 
of these courses and the student assumes full responsibility therefor 


50 Emergency Procedures and Safety Skills (2) , 
Training for certification in cardiopulmonary resuscitation and first aid La? 
ratory fee, $13 (Fall and spring) 

102 Introduction to Athletic Training (3) 
Designed to introduce students to profession of athletic training. Exploratio? 


topics related to athletic training and sports medicine. This course is requ” 
for Athletic Training Certification 

103 Professional Foundations in Exercise and Sport Science (3 
Nature, scope, and scientific basis of exercise and sport science rientatio? 
professional competencies and opportunities (Fall) 

107 Personal Health and Wellness (3) : 
A survey of the various components involved in personal health and welln® 
such as personal fitness, s« xuality, mental health, and environmental hee” 
Emphasis is on application of knowledge through the use of decision-™# 
and behavior modification skills (Fall and spring 

109 Fitness Testing and Prescription (3) j 
Evaluation of aerobic capacity, muscular strength, flexibilitv, and ideal bo 
weight; development of prescribed exercise programs. Laboratory fee $40 

110 Supervision and Leadership of Exercise and Sport Programs (3) l 
Concepts and techniques of the supervision and management of fitness? 
grams and personnel (Spring) 

112 Organizing and Directing Sport, Health, and Fitness Activities (3) 

The study of techniques for teaching, leading, organizing, and fa ilitating P 


health, and fitness activities in a variety of organized settings (Spring 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) " 
Curriculum design and teaching, including planning and organization, met 


ology, selection and use of materials, and evaluation (Spring) 


15 TI enm 
156-57 4. (Academic year) 


161 


159 Ph 


168 Th 


125 Human Sexuality (3) 


Course is designed to explore the biological 
human sexuality; the psychological and emoti 
sexual identity; 


and developmental aspects of 
onal aspects of sexual behavior 
social forces affecting sexual issues; and research trends in the 
area of human sexuality (Fall and spring) 
134 Sport and Nutrition (3) 


The nutrition needs for recreational exercise and sports; skills in assessing nutri 


tion needs; development of individual nutrition programs that are sport/activity 


specific; and identification and correction of nutrition problems affect 
performance (Fall) 


135 Sport and the Law (3) 
Basic principles of the law as it applies to amateur 
Legal issues and their ramifications (Spring) 
Administration of Exercise and Sports Medicine Programs (3) 
Basic principles related to the administration of programs in the fitness, exer- 
cise, sport and sports medicine fields (Fall) 
139 Principles of Coaching (3) 
Study of coach/athlete behavioral patterns and interactions, coat hing methods, 
and interdisciplinary principles applicable to coaching. (Spring) 
140 Exercise and Sport Psychology (3) 
Study of psychological aspects of sport particip 


ing sports 


and professional sports 


ants, athletes, teams, and com- 
petition in sport situations, inc luding personality, motivation, performance 
level, achievement, and behavioral « 


hange strategies; social factors, training 
events, and measurement techniques. 


(Fall and spring) 


145 Working, Stress, and Human Values (3) 
Recognition, prevention, and control of stress and the burnout syndrome. A hu- 
manistic inquiry into values, attitudes, and stressors associated with various 
professions. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

146 Stress Management, Burnout, and Human Potential (3) 
The nature, prevention, and control of the stress and burnout syndrome. Students 
will design an overall stress management strategy that incorporates achievement 
of life goals and human potential in a stress-efficient manner. Admission by per- 

i mission of instructor (Spring) 

51 


Kinesiology (3) 

Analysis of human movement with emphasis on the biomechanics of e 
and sport movement patterns. Prerequisite: EXSC 154 or equiv 
Course in anatomy. (Spring) 

? Physiology of Exercise (3) 

The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on these 
functions. Prerequisite: ExSc 154—55 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $40. (Spring) 

Applied Anatomy Physiology I-II (3-3) 


Fundamentals of human anatomy and physiology for students preparing for 


ealth sciences professions. Emphasis is placed on bones, joints, muscles, in- 
Dervation, and blood supply. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite to ExSc 155: ExS 


xercise 
alent, an approved 


Applied Anatomy and Physiology Laboratory I-II (1-1) 
Laboratory complement to ExSc 154-55. Concurrent registration: ExSc 154—55. 
Laboratory fee, $40. 

Tevention and Care of Athletic Injuries (3) 

Safety education, liability, prevention and care of sports injuries; related per- 
Sonnel, facilities, and equipment. Prerequisite: ExSc 154-155 or equivalent 
Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) 

Aysical Assessment of Athletic Injuries (3) 

e Course is designed to provide lectures and lab sessions deal 
and lower extremities for injury ev 
Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring) 
Practicum (3-3) 

For de 


ing with upper 
aluation techniques. Prerequisite: ExSc 158 


partmental majors and minors only. P 


à ractical experience in related dis- 
,, Ciplines. May be repeated for credit 


(Academic year) 

y erapeutic Modalities in Sports Medicine (3) 

te purpose of this course is to explain and demonstrate the use of therapeu- 
tic modalities on the healing process. This will include discussion of the use 


160 FINANCE 


of therapeutic modalities to enhance the rehabilitation process after athleti 
injury. Prerequisite: ExSc 159 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee $4t 
(Fall) 
169 Therapeutic Exercise in Sports Medicine (3) 
The purpose of this course is to discuss and apply general rehabilitation tech 
niques to specific athletic injuries This will include evaluation, implement: atio 
and follow-up after specific joint injuries. Prerequisite: ExSc 159 or permissi® 
of instructor (Spring) 
171 Issues in Exercise and Sport Science (3) 
Study of current literature with implications for exercise and sport scien 
specializations; use of library resources and retrieval systems; evaluation? 
professional competencies Senior ExSc majors only (Spring) 
Independent Study (1 to 3) : 
For departmental majors only. Indiv idually designed model for intensive stus 
in an area of special interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for ind 
pendent work and permission of advisor and instructor. May be repe: ated f 


1 


credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
175 Internship (3 to 9) = 
For departmental majors. Admission by permission of advisor (Fall, sprif? 


and summer) 
184 Workshop (1 to 3) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit wil 
permission of advisor 
FINANCE P 
Professors F. Amling, T.M. Barnhill, W.E. Seale, W. Handorf, M.S. Klock (Chair), ] Jord! 
S. Phillips, J.L. Glascock 
Professorial Lecturer S. Uyanik i 
Associate Professors ]. M. Sachlis, N.G. Cohen, P.S. Peyser, G.M. Jabbour, I.G. Bajo” 
Besnainou, M. Eppli, AJ. Wilson 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R. Strand 
Assistant Professors W.E. Wilson, M. Humber 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administration 

Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 115 is prerequisite to all courses in the Fina” 
Department. 


122 Intermediate Finance (3) ^ 


Theory and practice of acquiring and using funds. Simulations of business" 
cisions by cases and/or models to assess the s return interaction of inV* 
ment, financing, and dividend decisions Fall and spring) 

123 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 

Theory and principles of security an: ilysis and portfolio management, incl? 
ing analysis of the national economy, industry, « ompany, and security mals 
Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis (Fall and spring) 

124 Advanced Financial Management (3) 

Analysis and readings covering applications of theory to financial manag 
Case studies for decision making involving working capital, capital budge 
financing, dividend policy, and valuation. Prerequisite: Fina 122, 123 

and spring) 

132 Real Estate Investment (3) He indorf, PF Bp 
Principles of real estate investment, including valuation, appraisal, finant; 
and development, in addition to a discussion of the mortgage market 8!" 
institutions (Fall) " 

133 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) 

Functions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise 
(Spring) m 

135 Money and Capital Markets (3) 

The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy, with spec ial 

phasis on factors affecting the level and structure of interest rates Money iy 

ket, capital market, and derivative contracts (futures and swaps) are eva 
from both investment and financing perspectives (Fall and spring) 


St 


si 


en” 


(f 


190 Special Topics (3) 


Staft 
Experimenta! offering; new course topics and teaching methods 
199 Independent Study (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be re peated 


once for credit (Fall and spring) 
FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


Professors | F. Robinson (Chair), J.F. Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake, T. Ozd gan, M.P. Lader, C.( 
Costigan, T. Anderson, W.T. Woodward, B. von Barghahn, H.I. Gates S.B. Molina 
D Bjelajac 

Associate Professors J.L. Stephanic, K.J. Hartswick 

Adjunct Associate Professor C.R. Rose 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Barnhart, B.G. Carson, L.D. Miller, J. Par 


é Lh VILLE disc 
W. Gaffney, S. Odland 

assistant Professor P. Jacks 

“Ssistant Professorial Lecturers M.J. Francis, B.R. Stevens, R. Rodriguez. LR Spencer 


M. Hasbun, R. Ghezzi, P Wright 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in art history 


fulfilled: 
1 


The following requirements must be 


The general requirements stated under Columbi: 


in School of Arts and Sciences 
9 : T " 1 ^4 
é. Required courses in related areas—AH 137: Fren 4, Ger 4, Ital 4 ir Span 


4 

3, Required courses in the major—AH 71; 101 or 102; 104 or 105; 106 or 107: 109 or 
110; 113 or 114; 117 or 118; 129; 148 or 149; 9 credit hours of AH 198 (inc luding 3 credit 
Ours of the Historiography of Art History and 6 credit hours of junior/senior seminars 
and 9 additional credit hours in 100-level art history courses, for a total of 45 hours 


tugtehelor of Arts with a major in fine arts—The following requirements must be 
ed 

l. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2. A total of 51 hours of art courses is required of fine arts majors except for students 
With a Concentration in photography and visual communication, for whom 54 hours are 
Tequired 

3, Required basic fine arts courses: FA 21-22 and 41-42 
hia.  equired courses in art history: AH 31-32; 6 additional credit hours in 100-level art 
‘story courses 

s Required fine arts courseś in the major 
areas, 12 hours, exclusive of primary area of concentration, in four of the follow ing nine 

i, -eramics, advanced drawing, advanced design, interior design, printmaking 
Painting, photography, s ulpture, and visual communication 


à ? 15 hours to be taken in the primary area of concentration (ex: ept for photograpt 
and vig, 


ny 
1al communication) 


18; 21 hours for students concentrating in photography: FA 23, 24, 123 or 124, 181 
2, 205, 206 


fiy * 21 hours for students conc entrating in visual communication: FA 163, 164, and 
L {a J n 
Courses chosen in consultation with the advisor 


E 8. Students conc entrating in interior design must consult with the area advisor for 
Sele; i | 
& tion of ¢ ourses 

8. Nine 


Art} ex additional hours of electives may be taken in the Department of Firie Arts 
?'Ory, except for students concentrating in photography an 

ake 6 hours of electives in the department 

Tansfer students must take a minimum of 12 credit hours of 100-level fine 


w 1 visual commur 
0 may t 


rts 
Cour " i 
es at this University, of which 9 hours must be in their area of specialization 
Ba J . "s z : 
be Chelor of Fine Arts with a major in interior design—The following requirements must 
f fulfilled: , 
de T i T 
; The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Si iences 


im d total of 120 credit hours, with 75 hours in the department and 45 hours of non-art 
"Durses. 


à B $ " 
Required foundation fine arts courses: FA 21-22, 41—42 


‘equired art history courses: AH 31-32, 169-70 

“equired fine arts courses in interior design 

a. FA 108. 109, 110, 113, 114, 117, 118, 119, 122, 130, 139 
> 9 hours selected from FA 112, 115, 116. 120 121, 129 


162 FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY RT HIS R) 


6. 9 hours selected from course work in ceramics, advanced drawing, advanced desigh 
printmaking, painting, photography, sculpture, visual communication (each course mus! 
be in a different area) 


Bachelor of Arts with a combined major in art history and fine arts—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled in consultation with the departmental advisor 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 
2. A total of 30 hours in art history and 30 hours in fine arts 
a. Art history: AH 31-32, 71 or 72, and one course in each of the following areas- 
ancient, medieval, Renaissance, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; 6 hours of art history electives 
b. Fine arts: FA 21-22, 41-42. The remaining 18 hours may be in one area of co” 
centration or a combination of areas. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A program leading 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy 
The program is described under the Department of Psychology 


Special Honors—For graduation with Special Honors, students must have attained, W 
the end of the junior year, a grade-point average of at least 3.5 in the major and 3.0 ov 
all. No later than the beginning of the senior year, students should consult their advis?! 
regarding eligibility and selection of an area of study and a director of the research or ci€ 
ative arts project. 


Minor in art history—Required: AH 31, 32 and 12 additional credit hours in 100-lev? 
art history courses for a total of 18 hours 

Minor in fine arts—Required: 18 credit hours of general course work in fine arts of p 
an area of concentration selected from design, drawing, ceramics, interior design, photo 
raphy, painting, printmaking, sculpture, or visual communication. Students in the gener? 
program should consult the undergraduate fine arts advisor. Those selecting a specific af? 
should consult with an advisor in the area of concentration. 

Combined minor in art history and fine arts—Required: 9-12 hours of course work” 
art history and 9-12 hours in fine arts, for a total of 21 hours. A program of study ” 
developed in consultation with the undergraduate advisors in art history and fine arts 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tak? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cour 
listings. 


ART HISTORY 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Robinson and sul 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistoric to Goth" 
art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to modern art (Art 31 and 32—fall and spring 

71 Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Bjelaj” 


A survey of American art from the period of colonial exploration and settleme? 
to the postmodern present. Political and social meanings of painting, sculpt 
architecture, prints, and photographs. The relationship of art to religion: » 
occult, Masonic fraternalism, and nationalism; issues of class, race, and gen j 
(Fall and spring) . 
101 Ancient Art of the Bronze Age and Greece (3) Hartswi? 
A survey of Greek art from the Minoans and Mycenaeans (c. 2000 B.C.) tot 
age of Alexander (c. 300 B.C.) Relationships among the arts of the differ? 
groups in the Aegean area and their impact on Western culture. The Theran W 
canic eruption, the “Dorian Invasion,” the portrayal of women, "heroic nudi? 
and the assumption of a stylistic chronology (Fall) j 
102 Ancient Art of the Roman Empire (3) , Harts wi” 
A survey of Roman art from the successors of Alexander the Great (c. 300 B. 
to the fall of the Roman Empire in the West (c. 300 A.D.). The impact of the Gree 


in architecture, portraiture, and historical narrative. Focus on the city 0 sf 
and other areas of the Roman world such as North Africa and Asia (Sp? 
104 Italian Art of the 14th and 15th Centuries (3) uf 


The major achievements in painting, sc ulpture, and architecture in 14th a 
15th-century Italy. The development of Renaissance style, including the re" 


ot the antique the impact of humanism and artistic theory, and the differe 
structures of patronage Fall) 

105 Italian Art of the 16th Century (3 k 
rhe artistic genius of Leonardo, Raphael, and Miche inge |i Rome, Florence 
ind Milan l'he competition between painting and sculpture, and the arc! 
tural genesis of the Vatican and St. Peter's rhe stvlist insitio enais 
sance to Mannerism and the development of Venetian paint ( í 
l'itian, Veronese, Tintoretto Sp 

06 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) VOI irghah 
Northern painting from van Evck tl igh Boscl Fa 

107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3 von B 
Northern painting and grapl cs from Durer through Brueghel Spring 

08 18th-Century Art in Europe (3 Bie 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain ind Italy. E 
sis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough. Rev: ds t 
and Tiepolo Spring) 

09 19th-Century Art in Europe I (3 Robinsor 
Examination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the context f Western Eur 
pean political, social, and cultural developments. Emphasis or France, Er 
land, and Germany and the representative stvles t David, Ingres, De X 
Turner, Constable, and Friedric} (Fa 

110 19th-Century Art in Europe II (3) R s 
Examination of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressi: isi Pos 
Impressionism in the « yntext of Western Europe in political, social, and « 

devel )pments I my hasis on representative styles of ( irt Manet, Mone 
Morisot, Degas, Seurat, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin Sprir 

111 Classical Archaeology (3) H i Sta 
Archaeological mon yf ssi vilizations, witl st yf 
one or more areas selected from architecture sculpture, painting, or minor arts 

112 Egypt and the Near East (3 Hartswick and Staff 


l'he great artistic tradition of the Nile Vallev and the contemporary civilizat 


(ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris and Euph s (pres 
ent day Iraq) are explored. En asis on the Pyramid Age, the temples at Ka k 
and Luxor, the tombs of the Valley of the Kings, and the artistic tra litions of 
the Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Pers ins 

113 Baroque Art in the South (3 V g 
l'radition and innovation in Italian and Spanish art. Artists considered include 
Caravaggio, the Carracci, Borromini, Bernini, El Greco, Zurbara Ribera, Velas 
quez, and Murillo Spring) 

114 Baroque Art in the North (3) von Bargha 
Concentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, with emy hasis on Pouss 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt (Fall 

115 Christian Iconography (3) Staff 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from ea ly ( istiar 
to the Council of Trent 

117 Medieval Art I (3) Anderson 
Early Christian and Byzantine (Fall 

118 Medieval Art II (3) Ar 5 
'omanesque and Gothic (Spring) 

119 Islamic Religion and Art (3) Ni 
Same as Rel 163 

121 Spanish Art I (3) von B hr 
Jis ussion of areas selected from the art of ancient ber throu Vel 
teenth centurv Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav 

„„ De repeated for credit provided the content differs 

122 Spanish Art II ( 3) von Barghal 
Jiscussion of areas selected from the eighteenth through twentieth c« iries 
Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for 

op, edit provided the content differs 

129 20th. entury Art in Europe (3) ider 
Survey of 20th-century I iropean painting, sculpture, and archite e, fro 


their orig 


gins in th« 19th « 


I IMBRE 


modernist movements and artists, including Matisse, Picasso, Kandinsky, am 


Mondriar (Fall 
130 20th-Century Art in America (3 Ladí 
Survey of 20th-century American painting and s ilpture, focusing upon the 


avant garde. Emphasis on artists of the Stieglitz circle and later modernist mov 
ments such as Abstract Expressionism, Pop, Op, Minimal, and Conceptual af 
Art 129 is recommended as preparation (Spring) 

145 Folk Arts in America (3) Stal 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and oth? 
crafts. Same as AmSt 145 

147 Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Latin America (3 von Barghal/ 


^ he 
Survey of Pre-Columbian art and architecture from prehistoric riod to W 


Spanish conquest, including Yucatan and Central American regions 

148 American Art I: Age of Revolution (3) Bjelaj 
Examination of American art during the 18th-century “consumer revolution 
the American War for Independence, and the early republic. Emphasis on th 
socioeconomic and political purposes of art, with focus on Masonic am 
Enlightenment symbolism and the visualization of national identity (Fal 

149 American Art II: Era of National Expansion (3) Bjelajf 
Examination of American art from the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 to tht 
Spanish-American War in 1898. Emphasis on the role of art in the expansion? 
the United States, exploring issues of race, class, and gender; art and religió 
particularly Protestant millenialism, Spiritualism, Transcendentalism, and Mi 
sonic occultism (Spring) 

150 Internship in Art History (3) Ste 
Open to candidates for the B.A. in art history only and with the approval 
advisor in art history. May not be repeated for credit toward the degree. M?! 
be taken P/NP only 

155 Aegean Civilizations (3) Hartswi? 
An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects of classi 
archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations (1700-1200 B.C.). Int 
relationships between Greek and Persian cultures of the sixth and fifth @ 
turies B.C 

156 Medieval Sculpture (3) Anders? 
In-depth study of sculpture of Early Christian period, Carolingian era, or Hig 
Middle Ages. Seminar format 

161 Studies in Renaissance Art (3) sts 

162 Principles of Museum Work (3) Su 
Introduction to the history and development of museums problems of muse" 
administration, « onnoisseurship, í ataloguing, installation, conservation, a 
educational service 

165 African, Oceanic, and North American Indian Art (3 von Bargha! 
Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms to €9" 
20th-century culture Emphasis on imagery and ic onography " 

167 The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3) von Bargh® 


p 


Politics and roval patronage, 1400-1800, Areas may include France, Ita! 


Spain, Portugal, Austria, Germany, or Russia Specific ar 


1 announce? 
Schedule of Classes. May be r« peated for credit if specific area is different 
169 History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3) Car? 
Survey of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics, and glass 
the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns in ex onoi 
technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the modem a$ 
(Spring) 
History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) Carsi 
Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century t0% 
modern period Exploration of changing visual characteristics in relation (9^ 
changing American experience (Fall) 
173 History of the Cinema (3) 
Same as EMda 173. Laboratorv fee, $35 ! 
176 American Architecture (3) Longst” 
Same as AmSt 175 
187 East Asian Art (3) 
Survey of the arts of China, Japan, and Korea 
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st 


st! 


188 South Asian Art (3) 


Graff 
ourvey of the arts of India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka Ner 1 Tibe I t 
historic times to circa 18th century 

191 American Architecture (3) t 
oame as AmSt 176 

192 The American Cinema (3) St 


oame as AmSt 192 
197 History of Photography (3) 


de 
198 Studies in Art Historv: Special Topics (3 k 

lhe historiography of art (readings in literature of art history from t e Renais 
sance to the present) as well as other topics from ancient t« contem ry art 
Open to junior and senior art history majors; open to 1 rs by | issi 
of instructor. May be repeated for credit provided the top liffers 

FINE ARTS 

: Note: Fine arts courses at the 100 level mav be repeated for credit with approva 

v department Schedule of fees for FA 123-24: Ceramics 9/9 D Des $24 

Qi Design $27; Drawing—$75; Prii iKINg—994; 5culpture—$35; Typography—$75 

wu and Acrylic Painting—none; Watercolor—$45 Photography—$100; \ ( 

munication $100; Interior Design $100; Lithography—$54; Serigraphy—$75 veln 

^esign—.s 36; Bookbinding—$51 

21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Costigan, Stephar 
Required of all Fine Arts majors. F i ita ot ciples € 
of design. FA 21: study of two-din ensional d gn. FA 22: three-dimension 
studies. FA 21: Laboratory fee, $24. FA 22: Laboratory fee FA 21 and 
22—fall and spring) 

*J Photography I: Introduction (3 Lake and Staff 
Introduction to the principles f exposure and development of films and papers 
Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $100 Fall and 

24 Photography II (3) Lake Staf 
Continuation of FA 23 Experimentation with bla - 1 dt 

opers. Improvement of printing and exposure tecl ] phasis tr 
for creative expression. Prerequisite: FA 23. Laboratory fee, $100 I ind 

3 Spring) 

41-42 Drawing I (3-3) Wr ind Staf i 
Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both traditional and ten 
porary; training in perception, analysis of form in light and space nstructi 
in the use of graphic materials and media; exercises in connoisseurs} il 
rial and model fee, $75 per semester (FA 41 and 42—fall and s 

51 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3 ff 
Working with clay as an art form. Exploration of pinch, co ] 
press mold, paddling, and hollowing techniques. Sketch studies. reducti ind 
oxidation kiln firings, clay and glaze making. Laboratorv fee. $75 includes 
unlimited materials and use of tools (Fall and spring 

?? Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff 
Development of cylindric il and open forms. Trimming, clay and glaze k 
reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Labor itory fee 

.. ing unlimited materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) 

7 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief and Planographic Techniques (3 Staff 
Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these tech: yues 
woodcut, composite relief monotype and lithography. E iphasis on aesthet 

. qualities of prints. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall) 

8 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and Stencil Techniques (3 Staff 
Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these techniques 
i.e., etching, engraving, collograph, stencil ind composite intaglio. Laboratory 

61-62 — $36. — (Spring) 

* Water Color (3-3) Staff 

Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. E xperiment 
65-66 parative, and landscape. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester Academic year 
ainting I (3-3) Staff 


mphasis on personal expression w th exposur 
Cation of « 


gn principles to easel paint 


semester Academic vear 


Sculpture I (3-3 Gate 


Jeginning study of design and fabrication of scu pture. Basic sculptural teci 
niques for media, including clay, plaster, stone, and wood. Laboratory fee, $% 
per semester Academic year 

108 Architectural Drawing (3) Su 
Basic graphic communication skills ippropi ite to the development of inter 
de in projects. Two- and three-dimensional drawing skills de eloped hroug’ 
use of sketching, orthographic drawing, paraline drawing, and perspective tec 
niques. Prerequisite: FA 42. Laboratory fee, $100 

109 Interior Design Studio I (3) Ste 


ichon to the design process De 


1 
velopment of floor plans and elevations, furniture layouts, perspective dral 


Application of basic design concepts and intro: 


ngs, and presentation boards for residential and commercial design. Prerequ 
site: FA 108. Laboratory fee, $100 

110 Textiles and Finish Materials (3 Sta? 
Textiles and finish materials for commercial and residential interiors. Physi@ 


properties, application, testing, regulations, and specification. Laboratory Í& 
$100 

111 Furniture Design (3) Su 
Principles and components of furniture design, both functional and aesthel! 
Emphasis on construction, design, detailing of cabinetry and millwork. Dev? 
opment of design and technical skills. Two- and three-dimensional draw! 
models. Prerequisite: FA 109. Laboratory fee, $100 

112 Computer-Aided Drafting for Interiors (3) Sta 

Introduction to basic CAD commands, two- and three-dimensional drawil¥ 


enhancement, and plotting. Using CAD as a tool to extend the de 
Prerequisite: FA 193. Laboratory fee, $100 
Interior Design Studio II (3) ol 


Residential interior design: single-family and multi-unit. Ay cation of Ie? 
r-free design. GP 


1 proce" 


E 
dential building technology, code requirements, and bar 
tom millwork and cabinetry design. Prerequisite: FA 109. Laboratory fee, $1% 
114 Interior Design Studio III (3) si 


Commercial interior design: office, restaurant, and retail ation of bu 


Appli 
\ppli 
ing codes and ADA requirements Layout and specification of contract and S! 
tems furniture. Con 
Laboratory fee, $100 


nercial textiles and finish materials. Prerequisite: FA P 


115 Studio in Historic Interiors (3) st 
Exploration and interpretation of significant periods of interior design throug 
the study of historic furniture, decorative art, and architecture. Focus on ap” 
cation of historic stvles for restoration or adaptive use. Prerequisite: AH 169% 
170. Laboratory fee, $100 f 

116 Textile Design and Construction (3) Su 


Design and construction of various types of textiles, both woven and non wove 

Emphasis on the creative process and design development. Pr: requisite FA? 
and 110 Laboratory fee, $100 

117 Methods and Materials of Building Construction (3) st? 
Study of building systems as they relate to design and function of inte? 


spaces: mechanical, electrical, HVAC systems. Environmental concerns: en% 


daylighting, and acoustics Prerequisite: FA 108 and 110. Laboratorv fee si 

18 Interior Design Studio IV (3) Sp 
Application of theories of human behavior and design in large-scale inst! 
tional settings, including public and private facilities serving medical, ed 
tional, and extended-care needs. Prerequisite: FA 114. Laboratory fee. $100 
119 Lighting Design (3) st 


Study of basic terminology, concepts, and principles of lighting design Su 
of light and energy, incandescent and gaseous dis harge lamps luminaries: s 
requirements, measurement and calculation, human factor ;, and design ap? 
cations for lighting Prerequisite FA 108. Laboratory fee, $100 
Design of Printed Textiles (3) i 
Surface pattern design of textiles. Source mater iais, design techniques and f 
velopment of technical skills Prerequisite: FA 21 and 110. Laboratory fee, $! 
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121 Environment and Behavior (3 Staff 
Study of interior design as it relates to the built environment and its effect on 


human behavior. Interior space as stage for social interaction. Evaluation of in 
terior spaces using standard research methodology. Laboratory fee, $100 
122 Contemporary Issues in Interior Design Theory and Practice (3) Staff 


The roles and responsibilities of interior designers in the context of current so 
cial and technical forces. Topics include business procedure and practice, legal 
and ethical issues, and designer-client-contractor relations Prerequisite: FA 
108 and 110 

123-24 Individual Problems (3-3) Staff 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student in any 
area of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen. Prerequisite: per 
mission of instructor 


125-26 Painting II (3-3) Staff 

Medium varies. Selected from oil, acrylic, and watercolor. Material and model 
; fee, $45 per semester (Academic year) 

127-28 Painting III (3-3) Woodward 
Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still life. Emphasis on color, space, 
planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee 
$45 per semester (Academic vear) 

129 Presentation Techniques (3) Staff 


Advanced three-dimensional drawing using rapid visualization techniques, 
Sketching, and constructed drawings Development of multimedia rendering 
techniques. Prerequisite: FA 109. Laboratory fee, $100 
130 Internship in Interior Design (3) Staff 
Application of knowledge and skills in project-based setting for a local firm Ap- 
propriate placement and sponsor participation required prior to registration 
Prerequisite: FA 114 and senior standing 
131 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional ceramic forms 
Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and footing devices. Sketches 
and technical drawings, clay and glaze-making tests, varied temperature firings 
in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $75. (Fall and spring) 
Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 
Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown ceramic sculptural forms 
Emphasis on section throwing, closed forms, and construction. Varied temper- 
ature firings in oxidation and reduction atmospheres. Clay and glaze making 
Laboratory fee, $75. (Fall and spring) 
Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan 
Aesthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with experimental 
Projects in sgraffito, mishima engobe, majolica, underglaze, overglaze, and 
relief techniques. Laboratory fee, $75 
Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3) Staff 
Introduction to nonsilver and archaic photographic processes. At least three 
processes will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression Prerequisite: FA 


134 


135... 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100 (Spring) 
36 Advanced Water Color (3-3) Staff 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on special projects 
he Laboratory fee, $45 per semester (Academic year) 


Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) Woodward and Staff 
l'echnical investigation of painting methods from the 14th centurv to the 
present Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing. Laboratory 
fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 

Printmaking: History and Practice (3) Staff 
*ecture survey through slides and original prints of the history of the fine art 
etching, engraving, woodcut, stencil, and lithograph. Laboratory demon- 
Strations with student participation. This basic course is designed for artists, art 
historians, art dealers, appraisers, librarians, commercial artists, and collectors 
There is no prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $24 (Summer) 


138 


168 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY/FINE ARTS 


139 Problems in Color (3) Costig## 
Intensive exploration of the objective rationale and subjective experience 0 
color through the execution of problems in color contrast and color scalé 
Prerequisite: FA 21. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring) 

141 Interior Design (3) Sta! 


Survey of basic interior design materials and techniques. Topics include flo 
plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials, furniture style 
Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall) 

142 Interior Design Problems (3) Su 
A theoretical and practical in-depth exploration of a specific area of interi 
design selected from furniture design, construction and restoration, history“ 
furnishings, and interior rendering. Topic to be announced in the Schedule 
Classes. Prerequisite: FA 141 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35. (Spring) 


143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) Sta 


Fine arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques, Utilization of all basic ted! 
niques; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. Laboratory fee, $75 P’ 
semester. (Academic year) 

146 Ceramic Restoration, Conservation, and Installation (3) Ozdog? 
Methods and techniques of restoration, conservation, and installation of p^ 
tery, sculptural ceramics, and architectural ceramics, with modular and mix 
media attachments Emphasis on repair according to museum and collect? 
specifications, using permanent and temporary finishings. Laboratory fee, $% 


(Summer) 

151 Ceramic History and Technology (3) Su 
Emphasis on clay and glaze formulation and firing techniques, with relate 
historical background. Laboratory fee, $75. (Fall) 

152 Ceramic Sculpture (3) Ozdog* 


Developing an understanding of the sculptural ceramic form that integrates bot 
quality and creativity. Techniques in hollow and solid construction. Varied te 
perature firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $7 
(Fall) I 

153 Printmaking: Intermediate Study of Intaglio and Relief Techniques (3) Su 
Investigation in moriochrome and color of these techniques, i.e., etching 9 
graving, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, composite processes, and mix 
media. Prerequisite: FA 57, 58. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall) r 

154 Printmaking: Introduction to Light-Sensitive Grounds (3) Su 
Exploration of the use of grounds on copper that are sensitive to light for ™ 
purpose of etching. Printing in monochrome and color. Prerequisite; FA 159! 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36. (Spring) 


157-58 Printmaking: Advanced Study of Intaglio and Relief Techniques (3-3) se 
Intensive exploration in monochrome and color of printmaking: etchi? 
engraving, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, collograph printing with lig 
sensitive grounds, composite techniques, ahd mixed media. Emphasis © 
utilization of techniques in developing a personal statement and style. Pre 
uisite: FA 153, 154, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) r 

159-60 Drawing II (3-3) Wright and Sif 


Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation of persp? 
tive and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development of personal sty” 
Material and model fee, $75 per semester. (Academic year) d 
163 Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina and su 
Layout stages, including basic formats, production processes; working e 
type and basic skills. Prerequisite: FA 171. Laboratory fee, $100. add 
164 Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) Molina and Sv 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design problee 
including both small-format and large-format design in commercial and ins? 
tutional graphics. Prerequisite: FA 163, 172. Laboratory fee, $100. xi 
166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) st 
Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 0% 
if the area covered is different. Laboratory fee: FA 166 10, $75; FA 166.11; 9 
168 Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) Ozdf. 
Further concentration in handbuilding te hniques of pinch, coil, slab, buf 
and press mold, paddling, and hollowing. Sketch studies, clav and glaze e^ 
Orientation to studio operations and maintenance. Laboratorv fee, $75 y 
and spring) 


169 


171 Typography I (3) Molina and Staff 
Basic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. 1 ype theory, including 
specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic design 
Laboratory fee, $100 


172 Typography II (3) Molina and Staff 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation. Methods of type spe 
ification, copy fitting, and typesetting processes Typographic layout and 
alphabet design. Prerequisite: FA 171. Laboratory fee, $100 

174 Visual Communication III: Computer Graphics (3) Molina and Staff 


Introduction to computer graphics in visual communication. The use of com 
puters in the design process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic design 
Laboratory fee, $100. 

175 Printmaking: Introduction to Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Study of planographic techniques and materials related to printing images from 
stones and metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor 
Laboratory fee, $54. 


179-80 Sculpture II (3—3) Gates 
Expansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment and 
metal welding techniques. Prerequisite: FA 81—82. Laboratory fee, $35 

181 Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lake 
Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color transparency 
films. Use of filters for creating and corre ting color shifts, with emphasis on 
color as subject matter Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or permission of instructor 


Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall) 
182 Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3) Staff 


Introduction to various lighting tec hniques. Available light manipulation 
studio lighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on creative 
expression. Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Lal 


ry 

fee, $100. (Fall and spring) 
183 Experimental Photography (3) Staff 
Structured exploration of various photographic processes and techniques. Em 


phasis on creative expression. Content of course will vary; contact department 
for current offering Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or permission of instructor 


I 
Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) 
184 Jewelry Design and Techniques (3) Gates 
Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and summer) 
186 Portrait Painting and Drawing (3) Staff 


Model fee, $45 

Sculpture III (3-3) Gates 
Advanced study in concepts and materials through creation of three-dimen- 
sional forms concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Relations ip 
sculpture to the environment Prerequisite: FA 179—80. Laboratory fee, $35 per 
semester (Academic year) 

Computer Design in the Fine Arts I (3) Stephani 
Exploration of the use of computers as a visual arts medium, Topics include bit- 
mapped painting, object-oriented drawing, Image scanning manipulation, mul- 
timedia and Internet site design. Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory 
fee, $100 

Computer Design in the Fine Arts II (3) Stephanic 
Continuation of FA 193, with an emphasis on individual approach. Prerequi- 
site: FA 193 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100 


189-90 


193 


194 


ORENSIC SCIENCES 

The ) 
Colur Department of Forensic Sciences offers graduate degree programs through 
. Imbian Sı hool of Arts and Sciences. The following courses are available to under- 
S'áduatec 

103 


"4 Introduction to Forensic Sciences (3-3) Rowe 
l'opics in the application of science to the criminal justice system, 


personal identification, analysis of drugs, forms of trace evidence, ide 
of biol 


ncluding 


hcation 
ogical fluids, forensic pathology, and forensic toxicology. Laboratory exer- 


Cises, Prerequisite: two semesters of a laboratory science other than astronomy 


170 GEOGRAPHY 
FRENCH 
See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Professors D.C. McGrath (Chair), J.C. Lowe 

Professorial Lecturers B. Thomas, G.T. Foggin, P. Mobley, E. Bruner 
Associate Professor M.D. Price 

Assistant Professors D. Fuller, E. Chacko 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in geography—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Required courses in the major—36 credit hours, including Geog 1, 2, 195; Geol! 
or 5. At least 6 credit hours must be chosen from each of the following groups: Group A 
(Physical/Environmental/Resources)—Geog 108, 110, 132, 134, 135, 136: Group 
(Human)—Geog 125, 127, 140, 141, 145, 146; Group C (Tec hniques)—Geog 104, 105, 10° 
107, 121, 153. 


Minor in geography—Required: 21 credit hours, including Geog 1, 2, and one cou! 
from each of the groups listed under requirements for the major. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be take! 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cours 
listings 


1 Introduction to Human Geography (3) Lowe, Pri@ 
A systematic survey of human geography; cultural perspectives on the use o 
space, including urbanization, geopolitics, and land use. (Fall and spring 

2 Introduction to Environmental Geography (3) Full? 


A systematic survey of environmental geography; perspectives on environmen" 
and human ecology, including ecosystems and their use, human populati 
dynamics, and resource geography. (Fall and spring) 

104 Introduction to Cartography (3) Moble’ 
Map interpretation, thematic mapping, and introduction to computer cartog* 
phy. Laboratory fee, $30. , 

105 Techniques of Spatial Analysis (3) sta? 
Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches to the study of geography, empi” 
cal research methods. i ; 

106 Geographic Information Systems (3) sul 
Analysis of cartographic data structures and automated databases. Digitizilf 
and plotting techniques. Laboratory fee, $30. Prerequisite: Geog 105 or perm 
sion of instructor. 

107 Remote Sensing and Air Photo Interpretation (3) Thomas, Full 
Remote-sensing techniques using aerial photography, color infrared, mici? 
wave, and satellite imagery. Application to rural and urban settings, archae 
ogy, and environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, $30. ! " 

108 Weather and Climate (3) ! su 
An examination of atmospheric processes and climatic regions. Laborato 
fee, $30. Prerequisite: Geog 2. a 

110 Climate and Human Ecology (3) su 
Effects of climate on human activities. Examination of human-induced clim 
change. Prerequisite: Geog 2. 


115 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6) pne 
Same as Anth 115. r 
120 World Regions: Problems and Prospects (3) prio 


Understanding of world environmental and cultural regions; the natural v 
human conditions that undergird current problems and future prospects. 

121 Advanced Geographic Information Systems (3) Moblé! 
Analysis and application of computer mapping methods. Laboratory fee, $ 
Prerequisite: Geog 106. f 

124 Urban Transportation (3) LOW 
The relationship between freight and passenger transportation systems € 

urban land use patterns and structure. Prerequisite: Geog 1 | 


125 Transportation and Communication (3 Low 


rhe structure and evolution of transportation and communicati 


on netw KS ant 

their impact on regional development Prerequisite: Geog 1 

126 Industrial Geography (3) Staff 
l'heories and case studies dealing with the location, dynamics, and globaliza 
tion of economic activities Prerequisite: Geog 1 

127 Population Geography (3 Chacko 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures 
growth, and migrations Prerequisite: Geog 1 

132 Environmental Management and Conservation (3) Fuller 
he evolution of environmental management philosophies and tools. The globa 
distribution, utilization, and degradation of natural resources. Prerequisite 
Geog 2 

133 People, Land, and Food (3) Fo 
Spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and distribution: regional 
food-population balances; food supply problems and prospects. Prerequisite 
Geog 1 or 

134 Energy Resources (3) Staff 
Analvsis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and production of en 
ergy resources. Examination of international energy nkages and energv policies 


of selected nations Prereq lisite: Geog 2 
Environmental Quality (3) 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environment 


phasis on methods of evaluati: 


nental and societ itt 


influence resource use. Prerequisite: Geog 2 
136 Water Resources (3) 


Analysis of the global spatial patterns, development, use, and qualitv of 


resources. Prerequisite: Geog 2 


137 Environmental Hazards (3) Staff 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distributions, and im 
pacts on human activities. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

140 Urban Geography (3) I 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; em] patterns 
dynamics of lo ation within the city. Prer« juisite: Geog 1 

141 Cities in the Developing World (3 McGrath 
Urbanization processes, problems, and management in the developing world 
Focus on urban lox ation, politics, housing, services, employm ind enviror 
mental issues. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

143 Urban Social Geography (3) Lowe 


Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in citie 


I s. Prerequisite 
Geog 1 


144 Explorations in Historical Geography (3 Staff 
4 Same as AmSt 144. 
145 Cultural Geography (3) Staff 


Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment emphasis on 
Spatial and ecological considerations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

Political Geography (3) Pri 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environment 
Systems; the organization of political territories. Prere 
Military Geography (3) 

An examination of environmental and locational Tac 


nd political 
]Juisite: Geog 1 

Bruner 
tors and their impact on 
Military planning and operations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 
Geography of North America (3) I 
An examination of the social, environmental, ar 


il 


aggin 


id economic factors that have 


led to development of the several regions of the U.S. and Canada 
Geog 1 or 2 


Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design (3) McGrath 
Studio course in the basic elements of urb 


Prerequisite 


in planning and design ipplied to 
community problems. Survey of planner's role in developing and implement 
ng creative solutions to urban problems 

Geography of the Middle East and North Africa (3) Thomas 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle East and North Africa 
Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 


Geography of Latin America (3) 


Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena M 
Middle and South America. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 
164 Geography of Africa (3) Fulle 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of Africa. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 
165 Geography of South Asia (3) Chack 
An examination of the complex interplay of environmental, economic, sock 
cultural, and political factors in South Asia and their effects at the |] ant 


regional levels. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 


187 Building Cities (3) McGrall 


Urban development dynamics and experience in the United States and abroaé 


including the pressures of social change. Background nsights needed D! 


entrepreneurs and enlightened citizens to comprehend and play effective rolé 


in contemporary city-building. Same as AmSt 187 


189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) Stal 
Prerequisite: 12 credit hours of geography and permission of instructor 
195 Proseminar in Geographic Thought (3) Pric 


For students completing the major in geography. Development of geographi though! 
theories, and methodologies; geographic curricula Prerequisite permissior of the 
advisor 

198 Special Topics (3) Sta! 

Consideration of geographic aspects of topical and future problems of sot iet} 

May be repeated for credit provided that the topic differs Prerequisite: Geog” 

or 2 

199 Internship (3 Sta! 
Fieldwork, internship, or other controlled assignment with an agency or om 
nization engaged in work in applied geography Prerequisite: 12 credit hours? 
geography Courses and permission ot instruc tor 


GEOLOGY 


Professors F.R. Siegel, J.F. Lewis (Chair), G.C. Stephens 
Adjunct Professor W. Back 
Professorial Lecturer J.H. Kravitz 
Associate Professor R.P. Tollo 
Associate Professorial Lecturer M.J. Baedecker 
Assistant Professors W.S. Logan, A.V. Logan (Research), C.M. Fedo 
issistant Professorial Lecturers R. Seal, M.K. Brett-Surman, R.A. Avuso 
Lecturer R.T. Rye 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a 
requirements must be fulfilled 

1 


major in geology—The follow! 
he general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2. Required introductory courses—Geol 1 and 2, 2 and 5, 1 and 105. or 5 and 105 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12: (b) Math 30 (for the degre?" 
Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of Science): (c) Stat gh 
ind (d) BiSc 11 or 12 or Phys 1 (for the Bachelor of Arts) or BiSc 11 or 12 and Phys 1 
the Bachelor of Science) 

4. Required courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122. 126. and 151 for! : 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science: ( pac 
elor of Science degree only 


720] 166, 189, 195 for the 


For graduation with Special Honors, a student must have an overall grade point av, 
age of 3.3 plus the recommendation of the department; must t j cre 


l take Geol 199 for 2 or 
hours; and must submit an approved honors thesis or project report 


Minor in geology—18 credit hours, including Geol 1 and 2. ? or 599 


" . 2, 2 and 5, 1 and 105, 
105, plus four courses selected with approval of the departmental advisor 
With permission, a limited number of graduate course 
for credit toward an undergraduate d 


listings 


ak? 
s in the department may bet s 
egree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cov 


1 Introductory Physical Geology (3) Rve. Stephens, TP. 


Lecture (2's hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the princip 24 


tures of the composition and structure of the earth. Topics include nat’ 


Lecture ] hoi iboratorv (2 H in introduction t 


op le sedimentar vironments, plate fe 
ind ev lut , I il itor feg ¢ rerequisite Geo 1 or I I 
| Environmental Geology (3 Hange ev 
Lecture (2 hou laboratory (2 hours). Ar troduct 
geology on the environment, with emphasis the relation of people ( 
ety to natural enviro ents; por tion evolutio natural hazards 
eral re ex i ega id I t ispects iD it v tee, 5 
will not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 I ind 
101 Water and Its Interactions with Earth Materials 
Lecture (2 houl « 
water with rock nd inera ndwater fle ( t t 
mental problems, wetland ind estuaries inera le] 
drainage. eeothermal energv. Prere sit Gei l € ) i S 
Sprin 
105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning Sie 
ecture and laboratory. Ar nalvsis of geologii i irds t 
that affect land-use p ng. Field trip. ! iisite: Ge Jr 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 Spring) 
111 Mineralogy (4) 
Lecture ind laboratory. Introduction to the crystallography and chemi 
tematics of rock-forming and exotic minerals. Exercises emphasize the 
of mineralogii data il d the pa ivene ^ I I er er izes Pre 
Geol 1 or or permission of instr tor. Lab t fee, $ 
112 Optical Mineralogy (4) 
Lecture and laboratory. Introduction to basi tht theory and the identificat 
ind characterization of minerals through opt propert t ext 
CIses provide an introduction to peti g 
phic mineral systems Prerequisite: Geol 1 t t 
Labor itory fee, $30 (Spring 
117 Petrology (2) é | 
Introduction to silicat« phase systems; physi nd chemistr | j 
magmatit processes: V n inic processes 1 ) € { 
112; Phys 1 or equivalent or permission of instruct I 
118 Petrology Laboratory (: Lewis 
Concurrent registration in Geol 11 required for geology ors. Prerequisit 
Geol 111 and 112. Labora tee, $35 Fa 


Structural Geology (4) Stephens 


t 
ecture and laboratory. S il and experimenta ck deformat 
and the relationships bet n stress and str ed by g g 
$ ures Prerequisite Ceol lor 5.1 boratorv fee, $2 | 
124 Geologic Map Interpretation (2 Stephen: 
nterpretation and analysis of geologic maps and ss sections. Prerequisit 
Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spr 


Marine Geology (3 i Ki 
ecture and map work. Principles of ocean 


topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine environment 
Prerequisite Geol 1 or 5 or permission of instructor Spring 
126 : 


Sedimentology and Stratigraphy (4) Fed 


ntroduction to sedimentation and stratigraphy; origin and 


d cla : sed 
iments and sedimentary rocks; introduction to clastic and carbonate depositiona 
environments and stratigraphic principles. Prerequisite: Chem 11; Ge I 
(I all) 

Geomorphology (3) g 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hi t 2 the t g 
development f landforms in the field and t gh the ust fy 1 
photos Prerequisite Geol 1 or 5. Laboratorv fee, $30 Spring 

136 


Introduction to Engineering Geology (3 Lew 


Lecture and laborat ry. For students in the Scl f Engineering 1 Applit 


Science. Geological prine 


mechanical engineering Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, o1 permission 


instructor. Laboratorv fee, $35 (Spring) 

150 Dinosaurs: Evolution and Natural History (3 Brett-Surmi 
An introductory course on the natural history of dinosaurs—their evolutia 
biology, and ecology, their false portrayal in the press, and how scientists stué 
them (5pring and summer) 

151 Invertebrate Paleontology (3) Sta 


Lecture and laboratory. Review of major invertebrate fossil groups. Uses í 


fossils in studies of macroevolution, paleoecology, biostratigr iphy, tectonié 


and climatology. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Geol 1 and 2 or 2 and 
or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 
154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Brett-Surma 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as irranged. General features of v& 
tebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecology and adaptatio? 
(Fall, odd years) 

189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) Stephen 
Principles of magnetic, gravity, seismic and electric al methods applied to ge? 
logical problem-solving Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission of instructo 
(Spring) 

195 Field Methods (3) Sta 
Weekend field trips. Methods of outcrop analysis, geologic mapping, and data! 


terpretation. Students will be responsible for room and board expenses while? 
field camp (one week) Prerequisite: Geol 122. Laboratorv fee (field trip fee), $3! 
Spring, odd vears) 

199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) Sta! 
Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit (Fall ane 
spring) 


GERMAN AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LIT 


ATURES 


Professorial Lecturer P. Werres 

Associate Professors R, Robin (Chair), P. Ri llberg 
Associate Professorial Le turer S. Ficks 

Assistant Professors M.R Gonglewski, M.B. Stein, J. Ryf 
Assistant Professor H Franz ( Visiting) 


issistant Professorial Le turers B.M. Pollack, J.H. Dick 


i, J. Heins, G. Shatalina 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in German language and literature—The follow! 
requirements must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
) 


2. Prerequisite courses -Ger 5-6 (or Ger 1-2, 3—4) and Ger 91-92 
3. Required courses in the major—Ger 9-10, 109 


10; two courses chosen from ™ 
161-62, 165, 166; f 


our courses chosen from Ger 171, 172, 173, 174, 175 


Bachelor of Arts with a 


x l "n 
and literature—The follow! 


major in Russian 
requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
2 Prerequisite courses -Slav 5-6 (or Slav 1-2, 3 4) and Slav 91-92 


3. Required courses in the major—Slav 11-12, 109-10 161, and 162; two cours? 


chosen from Slav 171, 172. 173, 17 


4; two courses chosen from Slav 165, 166, 185-86 


Special Honors in German—In addition to the general requirements stated under 4 


versity Regulations, a candidate for special honors in German must have attained @ (i 
grade-point average in the major and at least a 3.0 average overall. Students must app" 
for honors candidacy by the end of the first semester of the junior year, must attain spe? 
ing proficiency at the Advanced level, as measured bv the ACTFL Oral Proficiency Inl? 


view, and must successfullv complete an honors thesis (Ger 197-98) 


Special Honors in Russian 
University Regulations, : 
3.5 grade-point averag 


In addition to the general requirements stated und” 
1 candidate for special honors in Russian must have attain", 
e in the major and at least a 3.0 aver age overall. Students IU 
apply for honors candidacy by the end of the 
speaking proficiency at the Advanced level 
Interview, and must successfully complete 


" al 
first semester of the junior vear, must "o 
; : Í —" 
, às measured by the ACTFL Oral Profici® 
an honors thesis (Slav 197-98) 


GERMAN AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 175 


ol : Minor in German language and literature—Ger 1—2 and 3-4 (or 5-6), 9-10 (or 101-2) 
31-92, and two 100-level German literature or culture courses (Ger 161 through 175 

f ; á 

Minor in Russian language and literature Slav 1-2 and 3-4 (or 5-6), 9-10 (or 101-2) 

: and four ¢ ourses chosen from Slav 91-92, 161, 162, 165, 166, 171, 172. 173. 174 185-86 
Note: Students who are already proficient in German or Russian language or literature 

i ad upon passing a departmental examination, waive any departmental courses below 

Í © 100 level as well as up to 6 credit hours of 100-level courses 


Placement Examination: A student who wishes to continue in college the language 


idy begun in high school must take a placement examination before registration. Upon 
Completion of the ex 


sh 


amination, assignment is made to the appropriate course 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


1-2 Basic German (4—4) Gonglewski and Staff 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, 
reading, and writing German Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1. Laboratory fee, $50 
per semester. (Academic year) 

3-4 Basic German (4—4) Gonglewski and Staff 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding 
reading, and writing German Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 2 or equivalent Prereq- 
uisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

5-6 Intensive Basic German (8-8 Gonglewski and Staff 

Beginning intensive course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, read 

ing, and writing German (equivalent to Ger 1-2 and 3—4). Recommended for 

majors. Prerequisite to Ger 6: Ger 2 or 5 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $70 per 
semester. (Academic year 

Intermediate German (3-3) Gonglewski and Staff 

Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediate level 

Prerequisite: Ger 4 or 6 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $50 per 


9-10 


semester. (Academic year 
91-92 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3-3) Heins, Stein 
Ger 91: Survey of German literature from German myths through medieval lit- 


erature, baroque, and the Enlightenment. Ger 92: Survey of German literature 
from the "Sturm und Drang" movement through Weimar classi ism (Goethe 
Schiller), romanticism (E.T.A. Hoffmann, the Brothers Grimm), realism, natu 
ralism, and ending with expressionism. (Academic year) 

Readings in Contemporary German (3-3) Werres and Staff 
Analysis of representative readings of expository prose from German news- 
papers, periodicals, and other publications. Prerequisite: for Ger 101, Ger 4 or 
6 or equivalent; for Ger 102, Ger 101. (Academic year) 

Advanced German (3-3) Werres and Staff 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the advanced level 
Prerequisite: Ger 10 or permission of instructor (Academic year) 

German Culture—in English (3-3) Stein 
The central problems, issues, and events that have shaped the development of 
German culture from antiquity to the present. Emphasis on products and 
processes of German culture in social, historical, and political contexts 
(Academic year) 

Modern German Literature I—in English (3) Stein 
Study of major trends in German literature during the Weimar Republic and the 
Third Reich, in luding émigré literature (Brecht, Thomas Mann, Feu htwanger) 
(Fall) 

Modern German Literature II—in English (3) Stein 
Study of major developments in post-war East and West German literature (Bóll, 
Grass, Wolf), including some contemporary Swiss and Austrian authors (Frisch, 
Handke). (Spring) 


101-2 


109-10 


161-62 


165 


166 


171 The Age of Goethe—in German (3) Heins 
Readings of major works of Weimar classicism in their historical and cultural 
Context 

172 From Romanticism to Realism—in German (3) Heins 


Readings in German romanticism, literature of the “y oung Germany" movement 
(Heine), and realism (Fontane, Storm) 


176 ;ERMAN AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


173 From Naturalism to Expressionism—in German (3) Stein and Stal 
Study of various literary movements between 1880 and 1914: naturalism, im 
pressionism, symbolism, and expressionism (Hauptmann, Hesse, Thomas Mantı 
Kafka) 

174 Inside and Outside the Third Reich—in German (3) Werre 
Analysis of literary developments inside the Nazi state (propaganda literature 
literature of resistance, and inner immigration) and the literature of exilé 
(Seghers, Remarque) 

175 Literature of Two Germanies—in German (3) Stein 
Evolvement of East and West German literatures after World War IL, their sepe 
rate developments and ultimate unification d 

195 Special Topics (3) Stal 
Directed study of German language, literature, or culture. May be repeated 10! 
credit. Students must obtain chair’s approval and arrange for supervision by # 
appropriate member of the department (Fall and spring) 

197-98 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) Stal 
Senior honors thesis on a topic related to German language, literature, or cul 
ture. Required of and open only to honors candidates in the department 
(Academic year) 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


1-2 Basic Russian (4—4) Robin and Staf 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding 
reading, and writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 2: Slav 1. Laboratorv fee, $2! 
per semester. (Academic year) 

3—4 Basic Russian (4—4) Robin and staf 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding 
reading, and writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 2 or equivalent. Pi 
requisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic yea!) 

»-6 Intensive Basic Russian (8-8) Robin and Staf 
Beginning intensive course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, read’ 
ing, and writing Russian (equivalent to Slav 1-2 and 3-4). Recommended fo! 
majors. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $70 p” 


semester. (Academic year) P 
9-10 Intermediate Russian (3-3) Shatalina and SU 

Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediate leve 

Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 or permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
11-12 Intensive Intermediate Russian (6—6) Robin and St#” 


Intermediate intensive course in speaking, understanding, reading, and writ? 
Russian. Compared to Slav 9-10, includes additional practice in language skills 
Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 or permission of instructor. Recommended for majo 
(Academic year) fl 
21-22 Basic Czech (3-3) Su. 


Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, 9 


writing Czech. Prerequisite to Slav 22: Slav 21 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $* 
per semester. (Academic year) P 
23-24 Basic Second-Year Czech (3-3) bee 


Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understandi® 
"oc H iei ` y DL d h 3 a’ 
reading, and writing Czech. Prerequisite to Slav 23: Slav 22: prerequisite to sla 


24: Slav 23. (Academic year) fi 

31-32 Basic Polish (3-3) Su. 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, o» 
writing Polish. Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 (Offered when the dem" 
warrants) à 

3-34 Intermediate Polish (3-3) i 


Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and w riting at the intermediate lev” 
Prerequisite: Slav 32. (Offered when the demand warrants) 4 
91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) Rollbe 
(In English.) Slav 91: Russian literature and soc lety, 1800—1860s, conc entrati" 
on the Golden Age of Russian literature: poems and stories by Pushkin, u 


montov, Gogol, and Turgenev. Slav 92: Russian literature and society on Ù% 


way to modernity; great works of prose and drama by Dostoevsky, Tolstoy 


Chekhov, and Bunin (Academic year) 

101-2 Readings in the Russian Press (3-3) Ficks 
Representative re iding and analysis of Russian periodic ais and current publi 
cations. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 or permission of instructor 

109-10 Russia Today: Topics in Advanced Russian (3-3) Rollberg and Staff 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the advanced level 

» Prerequisite olav 10 or 12 or permission of instructor (Academic year) 

151-52 Literature and Culture of the Western Slavs—in English (3-3 Ryfa 


A broad overview of the ¢ ultural developments in Western Slavic nations (Poles 
Czechs, and Slovaks) from the dawn of Slavic literacy in the ninth century t the 


present. An interdisciplinary and comparative approach covers a wid 


cultural fields: the history of the region, literature, architecture, visual art 


ence, philosophy, music, and religion 

161 Russian Culture to 1825 (3) Olkhovsky 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from its ancient origins through the early 
19th century. Architecture from the medieval period through the end of 
Empire style. Iconography, the influence of the Church, and effects of the West 
on Russian culture 


162 Russian Culture since 1825 (3) Olkhovsky 
Survey of Russian culture from the 19th century through the present, including 
intellectual movements; realism in music, art, and theatre; ballet: avant-garde 
painting; and effects of Soviet policies and of Perestroika 

165 Russian Literature from the Revolution to W orld War II (3 Ryfa 
Basic themes, trends, and literary figures of the 1920s to 1930s; the impact 
of the revolution on writers and literature; emergence of socialist realism and 
emigre literature (Nabokov)—in English 

166 Russian Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Ryfa 
Literature in wartime and in postwar years from Solzhenitsyn to the latest 
trends: the "thaws," the new generation of writers—in English 

171 19th-Century Russian Prose (3) Ryfa 
Reading and discussion of selected prose texts of the 19th century from Pushkin 
to Chekhov—in Russian Prerequisite: Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 91—92 

* (Fall, even years) 


/2 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3) 


Ryfa 
Reading and discussion of selected poetry of the 19th cent 


ry (Pushkin, 


Lermontov, Nekrasov, and others)—in Russian Spring, odd years 

173 20th-Century Russian Prose (3) Ryfa 
Reading and discussion of selected prose of the 20th century from Bunin t 

E Solzhenitsyn—in Russian (Fall, odd years) 

174 20th-Century Russian Poetry (3) Ryfa 
Reading and discussion of selected poetry of the 20th century from Blok t 
Brodsky—in Russian Prerequisite: Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 165, 166 

- (Spring, even years) 
185-86 , 


Introduction to Russian Cinema (3-3) Rollberg 
(In English; all films subtitled.) Slav 185: From Russian silents to the introduc- 
tion of sound and color (1896-1946). The great revolutionary directors—Eisen- 
Stein, Pudovkin, Dovzhenko. Slav 186: From post-war to post-perestroika cin 
ema (1946-1996): war films, adventure, films about youth 

Special Topics (3) Staff 
Directed study of East European languages, literatures, or cultures. May be re- 


195 


peated for credit. Students must obtain chair's approval and arrange for super- 
Vision by an appropriate member of the department Prerequisite for Russian 
Slav 9-10 or 11-12, 91-92, 165, 166. 

Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) Staff 
Senior honors thesis on a topic related to Russian language, literature, or 
Culture, Required of and open only to honors candidates in the department 


197-98 


REEK 


"e Classic 
4ssical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


178 HEALTH SCIENCES/HISTORY 
HEALTH SCIENCES 


The following courses, offered by the Health Sciences Programs in the School of M& 
icine and Health Sciences, are available to undergraduates across the University a 
constitute a major portion of the secondary field in health sciences. Prerequisites mf 
be established for the courses. For information on bachelor's degree programs in heal! 
sciences, please contact the Office of Recruitment and Admissions for Health Scien® 
Programs in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


101 Psychosocial Aspects of Health and Illness (3) 
Comprehensive introduction to the psychological and social aspects of heal! 
and wellness. Emphasis on the development of communication skills and Ü 
establishment of caring relationships. Discussions of special situations such? 
working with dying patients and patients with self-destructive behaviors. 

102 Pathophysiology (3) 

Biomedical and scientific framework for the understanding of human dise 
mechanisms and biologic processes. Lecture presentations cover infectio® 
immunologic, cardiovascular, genetic, respiratory, gastrointestinal, neoplas™ 
reproductive, renal, hematologic, neurologic, and musculoskeletal diseases: 

103 Health Policy and the Health Care System (3) 

Incorporates economic theory and policy analysis methodology to analyze o 
impact of changes in the health care system on the practice of health scient? 
professionals and the quality and process of health care. Development of cri! 
cal thinking skills through review of current medical literature. 

104 Management of Health Science Services (3) 

Application of management and organizational principles to the delivery of sf 
vices provided by health sciences disciplines. Issues addressed include in : 
mation systems, leadership, team building, fiscal management, human resoul™ 
management, quality improvement, and management of conflict and changé: 


HEBREW T A 
See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
HISTORY r^. A 


Professors H.M. Sachar, L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, P.F Klarén, R.E. Kennedy, Jr. ws 
Becker, L.P. Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz, R.H. Spector (Chair), J.O. Horton, H.F. Gillette: j 
L.L. Peck, H. Judson (Research), M.E. Saperstein, R.J. Cottrol P^ 

Associate Professors C.J. Herber, A.D. Andrews, M.A. Atkin, R.B. Stott, H.L. Agnew, B^ 
McCord, C.E. Harrison, D.R. Khoury, T. Anbinder 

Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling T" 

Assistant Professors A.L. Alexander, D. Yang, J. Hershberg, S. McHale, N. Comfort, V 
Seavey (Research) 

Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. Bickford 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in history—The following requirements must be fulfill” 
1. Majors must meet the general requirements of Columbian School of Arts™. 
Sciences, selecting specific courses in consultation with either a departmental or coll 
advisor. For the foreign language or culture requirement, majors must meet the for** 
language, rather than foreign culture, requirement. r 
2. Majors must either take or waive three of the following four introductory cou" 
Hist 39—40 and 71-72. Waiver may be accomplished by passing a departmental exam, 
tion, which is held near the beginning of classes. Credit as well as waiver may be obtai!" 
by departmental examination or by scoring 4 or 5 on the Advanced Placement Exa^. 
tion, and waiver may be obtained by scoring 650 or above on the College Board AC ie 
ment Test. Neither waiver nor credit is awarded by CLEP subject examination 
3. Majors must complete Hist 198 and 199, plus seven courses chosen from groups 
(b), and (c), below, with the following distribution: at least three courses from one 9 ^ 
groups, at least two courses from a second group, at least one course from the third R 
with the seventh course chosen from any of the three groups. il 
(a) Europe—Hist 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 131, 132, 136.! 
142, 144, 148, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159 


a 
hi 


(b) United States—Hist 117, 126, 127, 129, 130. 133. 134 


134, 13 13t 9 + 6t 

107, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175. 176, 177. 178 179, 182, 184, 186, 19 

14, ©) Russia, Asia, Africa, and Latin America—Hist 107, 108, 116, 118. 126 i 
^16, 158, 161, 162, 163, 164, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195. 196 

Spec lal topics courses numbered 101 and courses in the 700 Series may also satisf ne 
the three field requirements, Majors should check with the major advisor on the 
*Pplicability of suc h courses 

For Special Honors in history, a history m ajor must (1) meet the general ! 
‘quirements listed under University Regulations: (2) ipply for honors lid ] 
"Umplete Hist 199 before the end of the junior year; and (3) in the ensu emeste 
garge upon the research project undertaken in Hist 199 while « olled lis } 
MUY if the thesis ompleted in Hist 191 merits the grade of A or A— will Special H 


be 
"commended 


Minor in history—Undergraduate students who select 


1i minor in history mu ad i 
ily declare their intention to the departmental advisor no later than the beginning of the 
Senior year. Such students may choose a nonspecialized history curri in i 
"OlCentrate in one area, such as ancient history, medieval history, early mod rope 
Modern Europe, the Middle East Russia and East Europe, the United States, Latin Ame 
, à, or the Far East, or in one field, such as e onomic, social, intellectua l 
Political, black, or women’s history In each case the program of « urse \ r ( 
,Onsultation with the history advisor. To meet the lepa ent equirements f 
or, the student must complete one course chosen from Hist 39, 4 l, or 72 and at 
‘Cast five 


additional approved 100-level history courses with a grade of ( 


aD € 
W; 
fc Vith permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the lepartment ma ike 
fo t 
credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for Irs€ 
Stings, 


Waiver Examinations: Waiver examinations are given three times per 


“ginning of classes in the fall and spring semesters and the first summer sessi 
Course Accessibility: All 100-level « ourses are open to stuc thout t st 
""Iequisites with the ex: eption of Hist 136, 157, 191, 192, 198, and 199 
39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) otal 
Hist 39 Introduction to the political, social, economic, re g 5 I tura 
history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40: From 1715 to the H 
_ present (Academic year) 
50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3 Gillette 
Same as AmSt/PSc 50 
72 Introduction to American History (3—3) tati 
Hist 71 political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United States 
rom the earliest settlements to 1876. Hist 72: from 1876 t esent 
(Academic vear) 
101 Special Topics (3) o 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past present. The topic eacl 
102.4 a ester wil be announced in the 5c hedule of í *Q5Ses 
"^ 9clence, Technology, and Medicine in Western Civilization (3-3 Comfort 
Survey of Western scien e, technology, and medicine. Hist 102: From ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia to the Renaissance Scientific Rev t 10 
; From the 18th « entury to the present Academic y« 
105 European Civilization to 800 A.D. (3) Stall 
Introduction to the politi il, social, economic, and religious history f 


from the beginnings of recorded historv to 800 A.D 


107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3 


Qtaff 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and I I 
Civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander’s con juest 

108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to the Second Century A.D. (3) Staff 
Survey Of cultural, social, political, and econon developments in the Hel 
lenistic world and societies of the Near East from the reigr 


n of Philip II to the 


hei ns 


109 Far à — i = 
; Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) 
Neolithic background; Bronze Age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean 
lizations: lassical Greek civilization to the Macedonian con juest I 


ght of Roman power and influence in these regi 


116 


118 


110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Sta 


Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Romar Emp { nd it ivilizatio® 
cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world under Roms 
rule (Spring) 

Medieval History (3-3) Andrew 
Hist 111: Evolution of the Roman Empire into the Byzantine and Islamic 6t 
tures and new societies in the West; the rise of Latin Christendom until abo 
1050 A.D. Hist 112: Medieval European laily life istitutior ind creati! 
movements to about 1400 (Academic year) 

} History of the Jews in Christian Europe to the 18th Century (3) Sapersie 
The position of Jews in relation to Church and State; organization and $ë 
government of the Jewish community; movements of Jewish spirituality; div 
sions within Jewish society; the background of Emani ipation and Enlightenme 
(Fall) A 
History of Africa (3) sta 


Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient times! 
the present, with emphasis or the rise and demise of European colonalism 
Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the Beck 
International Politics of Oil (3) 

The history of the international politics of oil, with special attention to dev? 
oping relationships between major oil companies and governments here 8? 
abroad (Summer) 
China to 1800 (3) Mc 
Survey of Chinese civilization from its ancient beginnings to the last impe 
dynasty. (Fall) 


121 The Age of the Renaissance (3) Andre" 
Emergence of new forms of expression, and politics and society in Europe If? 
the 14th century to about 1550. Emphasis on Italy and the Byzantine backgroU? 
(Spring) 

122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) Herb 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological upheavals of! 
16th century (Spring) , 

24 European Intellectual History (3—3) Kennt. 
Hist 123: The "Century of Genius” and the Enlightenment; God, nature, m% 
and society, from Descartes to the French Revolution. Hist 124: R« sponses to" 
French Revolution and the Enlightenment; historicism, evolution: nihili” 
psychoanalysis; communism; fascism; existentialism. structuralism. postm® 
ernism, and neo-orthodoxy (Alternate academic vears) u 

125 Women in European History (3 Iv 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and econo% 
life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th centurv Spring) j 

126 The United States and the Wars in Indochina, 1945-1975 Spe. 
The American role in the Indochina Wars, emphasizing the period 1961- 1 
ind from the perspectives of the Vietnamese, French, and Americans in Vi 
nam. Related intellectual and political developments in the United States; V 
War relationships with China and the Soviet Union (Fall) » 

127 The U.S., Japan, and East Asia Since 1900 (3) Spe 
U.S. relations with East Asia, highlighting the U.S Japanese political, H 
nomic, and cultural encounter and the US Japanese-Chinese relations 
some attention to U.S. relations with Korea and Southeast Asia (Sprite! 

129 War and the Military in American Society Spe 
from the Revolution to the Gulf War (3) " 
Social and psychological dimensions of war and military service (sp? 

130 The Gilded Age, 1877-1900 (3) AnbiP, 
Emphasis on industrialization and its impact on workers; urbanization: in 
gration, and race relations; and the transformation of the political syste™ : 
attempted to deal with these changes (Fall) b 

32 History of Germany (3-3) He. 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: From mid-17th € entu” 
Bismarck. Hist 132: From William II to the present (Academic yeat) ibi 

133 Recent U.S. History, 1890-1945 (3) Ri jJ 


Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with pa 


'20s and New Dea (Fall 


emphasis on the "searching" 


l 


Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual deve pments, with | 
emphasis on the Cold War silent 0s, and disrupte 60 Spr 
136 Europe in the 20th Century 
Diplomatic, political, and cult levelopments f e cent 
the present. Credit may not be « ned f oth Hist 136 air 15 ju 
Hist 40 Spring 
137-38 History of American Foreign Policy Since World War II 
Emphasis on American and Soviet strategy and foreig: policy the « f 
Cold War. Hist 137: World War II to the Viet 1 War; I ): Vietn u 
: New World Order Academic v« 
‘39-40 Women in the United States (3 Murphy, Harris 
Survey of women's experience in U.S. hist the way gender has organize 
itions of power, and the mpact o1 ract eg 1 iss 1 eti ty Ww € 
and on gender roles Academic year 
141-42 History of France (3 Kennec 
Hist 141: Old Regime: monarchy and so S; the Church; the Enlighte 
ment; the 1789 revolution; Napoleon + eaks and ci 
nuities in the succession of re e evolution and trad 
tion the weakened international positi ind the s 
of France; European Unity Alternate a« 
143 The Making of the Modern Balkans (3) 
otates of the Balkan peninsula—Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia and Mo 
Bosnia, Albania, Macedonia Greece, Bulgaria, and Ron 1—i ling 
Opments since the decline of the Ottoman Empire and the emer [e B 
nationalist movements, and continuing through the collapse of the Si viet blo 
(Fall, alternate vears 
144 The Habsburgs in East Central Europe Agne 
History of the Habsburg monarchy in ts East Central European Context. Re 
mation and Counter ipire; great ve 
Competition in Eur e French Re 
lion; the rise of nationalisn I 
145 Russia to 1801 (3 k 
Survey of Russian history from tl u 
century to the establishment t n t we 
Attention will be given to the iltural hi st 
the East Slavs, especially the 
146 Russia Since 1801 (3) Atki 


)] 


134 Contemporary U.S. History Since 1945 


Survey of R 


issian and Soviet history from the re 


Stalin era, Attention will be given t the contending f 


2 rces OI revolutio ef 
and conservatism; diplomatic relations; economic development and socia 
Change (Spring) 

148 The French Revolution (3 Kennedy 
Social political, economic, and cultural history of the decade of revolut 
1789-1799 Attention to its structural consequences in France and in Europe at 

E large (Summer 

792 History of England (3-3) Peck 
Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. Hist 

153 Lus To 1689 Hist 152: Since 1689 (Academic vea 

5 Tudor England (3 Peck 
Aspects of the constitutional, social intellectual, economic, and religious deve 

154 gaent of England 1485-1603 Fall) 
stuart England (3) Peck 
l'he civi] wars Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. P liti religious, s 

155 aomi , and intellectual developments in England, 160 714 Spring 
?'Istory of Modern Ireland (3) Staff 
he politi al and cultural development of Ireland since the Middle Ages and 
the continuing interaction between Ireland ind Eng with emphasis the 

56 peed from the Act of Union of 1801 to the Partit 1923 
cience and the Modern World (3) Schlage 

TS, àme as Phil 151 

^ 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) Si 

‘e main currents, with necessary 19th-centurv ba kground. Credit may not b« 
earned for 


0th Hist 136 and 157. Prerequisite His 


158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sachê 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the present stale 


of Israel; emphasis on European political, econon ind cultural influence 
(Spring 
159 The Holocaust (3) Saperste!! 


The origins, causes, and significance of the Nazi attempt to destroy Europe 
Jewry, within the context of European and Jewish history. Related themes inclu 


the behavior of perpetrators, victims, and bystanders; literary responses; C0? 


temporary implications of the Holocaust for religion and politics Spring) 
161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klare 
Examination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin America, est 


cially in Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba, and Nicaragua; their origins, ideology, proce? 


and outcomes (Fall) 
162 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klaré 
A survey of the main societal trends shaping Latin America in this century, Wl! 


particular emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization reformis® 
modernization, nationalism, revolution, the military dictatorship, and th 
development process (Spring) 


163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) Klar 


Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the New World 
1492-1820. Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America, 1820 to the p@™ 


ent; thematic emphasis on neocolonialism, corporatism, liberalism, cau% 
lismo, modernization, populism, and revolution (Academic year) 
166 Immigration, Ethnicity, and the American Experience (3) Anbind 


Examination of the role of immigration, ethnicity, and ethnic conflict in A? 
erican life, past and present, with particular attention to the urban immigr?? 

15 
experience, and the prevalence of anti-immigrant sentiment throughout Us 


history (Fall) 

167 Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) Gillette, Mem 
Same as AmSt 167 

168 Colonial America (3) DePaU* 


The migration of Europeans and Africans into North America and the politi? 


structures, social institutions, and cultures that they and the indigenous peop“ 


created during the 17th and 18th centuries (Fall, alternate vears) 

169 The American Revolution (3) DePai" 
l'he political, intellectual, social, military, and economic impact of the even" 
surrounding the separation of the United States from the British Empire. Sp 
cial attention to the influence of non-elite groups (Spring, alternate yea 

171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton, Hr 


Hist 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of" 
agrarian era, 1607—1861. Hist 172: The urban-industrial era from 1861 to pe 
ent. Same as AmSt 171-72 (Academic year) 

African American History (3) Horton, Alexan 
Survey of the African American experience, emphasizing the contributio?", 
black Americans to and their impact upon American history. Same as AmSt 1 


(Fall) 

174 Special Topics in African American History (3) Hort 
Conc entration on specific issues central to the African American experien 
Consult Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed Spring) 

175 U.S. Constitutional History (3) Harris 


Examination of the text and interpretation of the document that is the foun? 
tion of the American government, with special attention to the changing í g 
acter of race and gender as constitutional classes (Fall. alternate yea! . 

176 The Modern American Presidency (3) Berko" 
The development of the modern American presidency, from Theodore Roose” 
to Bill Clinton, examining the intersection of personal and impersonal forces 
the creation of modern America 


177 The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3) nbi? 
The period 1828-1860 and its continuing significance to American soi! 
emphasis on racial and gender divisions and changes in the legal and poli" 


systems (Fall, alternate years) 


183 


178 History of the American West (3) Stott 
rhe interaction of environment and cultures among the different peoples vying 
for occupancy of the trans Mississippi region of the United States from the early 
19th century to the present (Fall) 


179 U.S. Economic History (3) 


Berkowitz 
Survey of American economic historv from 


colonial times to the present 
Particular attention is given to the economics of slavery the devel 


182 U.S. Diplomatic History (3) 

American foreign relations in the 20th century 

History of Women in War (3) 

Survey of women's roles in war from 6500 B.( 

Western warfare (Fall, alternate years) 

184 Civil War and Reconstruction (3) DePauw 
How tensions between the sections developed into violence, how a total war 
was fought on American soil, and how the experience of war affected the 
generation that lived through it (Spring, alternate years) 

186 U.S. Urban History (3) 

The American city from colonial foundations to the present 


Hershberg 
18; 


DePauw 
to the present Emphasis on 


Gillette, Stott 
relating social and 
economic forces to physical form. Special emphasis on transitions from pre- 


industrial to industrial to metropolitan forms, focusing on implications for 


public policy and historic preservation. Same as AmSt 186 (Fall) 
187 History of Modern China (3) McCord 
China since 1840, with particular attention to political developments (Fall 


History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign and domestic policies 
of the Chinese Communist Party from its inc eption to the present (Fall) 
189 History of Modern Japan (3) Yang 
Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the 
present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and cultural factors 


(Fall) 
190 Ethnohistory (3) 


Staff 
Same as Anth 190. 

191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Staff 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history 

192 Internship (3) Staff 
Study of history through internships in museums, libraries, Congress, or other 
appropriate institutions and agencies Prerequisite: approval of department 
(Fall and spring) 

193 History of the Middle East (3) Khoury 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of the 
Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman breakup into 
the Turkish Republic and other states (Fall) 

194 History of the Modern Middle East (3) Khoury 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of nationalism and 
of modern states; impact of the West on culture and institutions: great-power 
imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations; and other 

_ issues, (Spring) 

195 Traditional Civilizations of East Asia (3) McCord, Yang 
Intellectual, institutional, and social development of the traditional civiliza- 

ian tions of China, Japan, and Korea from their origins to 1800 (Fall) 


The Modern Transformation of East Asia (3) 


McCord, Yang 
The soc ial, institutional, and intellectual transformation of China, Japan, and 


orea from the mid-19th century to the present Spring) 


97 d è T n 
197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 
10 Same as AmSt/Anth 197 

8 Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 


quired of history majors; this course should be taken during the junior year 
eadings and discussions on major trends in history; representative selections 
om the classics of historical literature Students who receive credit for Hist 198 
Cannot receive credit for Hist 201 (Fall and spring) 


fr 


184 HONORS 


at 


199 Undergraduate Research Seminar (3) su 
Required of senior history majors. Normally to be taken after completing His 
198 (Spring and fall) 
HONORS 


University Honors Program Committee 
D.A. Grier (Director), A. Altman, R.S. Goldfarb, J. Kasle, C. Korman, E. McCord, L* 


Moersen, D. Rowley, M.J. Sodaro, R. Tollo, T.G. Wallace 


The University Honors Program offers a program of enhanced study to undergradual® 
at The George Washington University. Incoming students may apply to the program whe! 
they apply for admission to the University. Current GW students may apply to the Ho 
ors Program Office to join the program. 

Scholastic Requirements—All Honors Program students must take at least one Hono? 
course each semester and must maintain a cumulative GPA of 3.4 or higher. For each € 
mester that an Honors student meets this requirement, his or her transcript will be markë 
“University Honors Program Scholar.” Students who fail to maintain a cumulative GP? 
greater than 3.4 or fail to take an Honors course are considered probationary members ap 
have their transcript marked “Member, University Honors Program.” Students whose 0 
mulative GPA falls to the level from which it is impossible to graduate with a cumulati" 
GPA of 3.4 or higher are removed from the Program. Freshman students who fail to mal 
tain a cumulative GPA of 3.0 are removed from the Program i 

General Requirements—Freshman students must take Honr 15-16, the Honors fir 
year proseminar, and may take in addition any Honors course numbered below 100. Bae 
student in the Honors Program must complete a senior thesis or research project. This p? 
ect may be an Honors senior thesis; the course, seminar, or paper for departmental sp 
cial honors; or one of the senior seminars offered by the Honors Program. Under app" 
priate conditions, the senior project may be done during the student's junior year. 

Students may get Honors credit for internships or regular University courses by mé 
ing arrangements through the Honors Program Office. CSAS and ESIA students who T 
to do this must have completed 60 credit hours of course work; SBPM and SEAS stude? 
must have completed 30 hours. P 

Honors Courses—The Honors Program offers a wide range of courses that varies fro 
semester to semester, depending upon the availability of faculty and department P. 
sources. The Honors Program Office provides a current list of courses offered. Hon? 
courses numbered 100 and below are open to all Honors Program students and fulfill &" 
riculum requirements in at least one of the schools. Courses numbered 120 to 179 are. 
to all sophomore, junior, and senior Honors Program students and other qualified stude” 
on a space-available basis. (Other qualified students are those who meet the grade? 
requirements that students in the Honors Program must maintain at that level ) Cour 
numbered in the 180s are open to all junior and senior Honors Program students: pa 
courses in the 190s are senior seminars. : 

When an Honors course covers the content of a departmental course, credit is 9 
allowed for both. Please check with the Honors Program Office for a list of course eq 
alents. In most instances applicable Honors courses may be substituted for prog” 
requirements; students should consult with their advisor to determine applic ability. 4 

A full description of the University Honors Program is provided in the Honors Prog 
Handbook, available at the Honors Program Office or through its website: http: [ww 
gwu.edu/-uhpwww/. The Honors Program website also gives a list of current classe se 
activities of the Honors Program.. 


15-16 Honors Proseminar: Ancient Origins (3-3) x 
Required for first-year students in the Honors Program, but may be taker, 
others. The central texts and major ideas of Western civilization that fom” 
fundamental bases of modern thought (Academic year) qi 

28 Chance (3) z 
Statistical reasoning as it relates to public policy, particularly medical, 
nomic, and social policy. Emphasis on the philosophical basis of statistic 
(Fall) 

33-34 Honors General Chemistry (4—4) 

An accelerated introductory chemistry course that includes spec jal an^ 

vanced topics. Emphasis on laboratory research Prerequisite: one year ee 


Kol 
d” 
hi 


high school algebra with trigonometry and chemistry with lal 


oratory. Laboratory 
fee, $50 per semester Academic vear) 


36 Honors Geology (4) l'olk 
An introduction to the fundamental principles of geology and the geologi« 
processes that shape and modify the planet. Field trips provide extensive first 
hand research experience (Fall, even years) 

41 Honors Introduction to Sociology (3) Wallace 


An introduction to the field through the writings of the pioneer 


researchers 


cluding Emile Durkeim, Max Weber, George Herbert Mead, and Karl Marx 


(Fall) 

42 Honors Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
An accelerated introduction to the study of cultures that emphasizes field 
research (Fall) 


43 Honors Microeconomics (3) 


Goldfarb 
An introductory microeconomics course that considers both the philosophical 


basis of economics as well as its methods and applications (Fall 


44 Honors Macroeconomics (3) Bradley 


An accelerated introductory macroeconomics course that inc ludes the study of 


special topics (Spring) 

53 Honors Topics in Music (3) Youens 
Special topics of musicology studied with respect to its cultural and historical 
context (Fall) 

»9 


Honors Introduction to Acting (3) Garner, Wade 


Practical acting skills and the theory underlying method acting Emphasis on 


the writings of Stanislavsky and his followers (Fall and spring) 

63-64 Honors English Literature (3-3) T. Wallace, Soltan 
A survey of English literature emphasizing modern theory-based criticism 
Honr 63: From the Middle Ages to the Enlightenment; Honr 64: From the 
Enlightenment to the Modernist period. (Academic year 

81-82 


Ancient Greek Language and Culture (4—4) Fisher 
An introductory-level study of classical Greek language and culture. Greek 
grammar, vocabulary, and reading together with readings in English about 


ancient Greek society and culture. (Academic year) 
Q^ ^ " " " f 
32 Business Law: A Comparative International Approach (3) Moersen 


À comparative analysis of business law in the United States and other 
law countries, as well as c ountries following other legal traditions. Emphasis on 
international transactions (Spring) 

Honors University Symposium (1) 


commor 


110 Grier 
An intensive two-day course that brings together a prominent speaker in a se 
ected field and University faculty and students for lectures and discussion 


15, SOUPS. (Fall and spring) 
*3 State and Society in the Middle East (3) N. Brown 
Study of the relationship between Middle Eastern governments and the 
,. SOCieties they govern Readings include literary and primary sources (Fall) 
125 Justice and the Legal System (3) Kasle 
^n examination of justice from a legal and philosophical point of view. The 
12, Curse will be taught as a law class using the Socratic method (Fall) 
26 Art, Censorship, and the First Amendment (3) Kasle 
An examination of the legal and social issues surrounding freedom of expres- 
. Sion. The course is taught as a law class using the Socratic method (Fall) 
136 Issu 


es and Innovation in American Education (3) Paley 
An introductory course that explores various spheres in American educational 
thought and practice. Readings and field experience focus on the development 
and transformations of American education Historical, psychological, socio- 
170 t and pedagogic al standpoints are ¢ onsidered (Spring) 
>pecial Topics in Literature and Theatre (3) Staff 


lis Course examines dramatic texts 
nation 


th 


across historical periods and regional or 
al boundaries. Modern critical theory dealing with concepts of the self 
e other, the family, and the community that have shaped the individual's 
175 Sense of identity and the role of theatre in society (Spring) 
Hors Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Topic s are announced in the Schedule of Classes and the Honors Preregistra- 
tion newsletter (Fall and spring) 


180 Honors Contract (0) 
Contractual learning in tandem with a non-Honors course. Allows in-dep! 
study to enhance the student's knowledge of the methods and the material 0! 


course (Fall and spring) 

182 Honors Internship (1 to 3) Grit 
Off-campus internship, usually in the student's major field. Includes regular? 
signments to put the work in a broader context (Fall and spring) 

184 Honors Independent Study (3) Gn 
Independent study in a topic outside the standard curriculum j 

196 Honors ESIA Senior Seminar (3) Er 


. "af 
his course compares the ways nations conduct their foreign policies on V9 
ous issues. Collaborative projects. Topics vary. Fulfills Honors senior thé 


requirement (Fall and spring) 

198 Honors Thesis (3) Gn" 
A one- or two-semester thesis under faculty guidance. May be repeated " 
credit (Fall and spring) E 

199 Senior Seminar (3) Gr 


Interdisciplinary approach to the Honors senior thesis requirement. In Judes 
weekly seminar to discuss the emergence of ideas while working on th? 
(Fall and spring 


HUMANITIES 


Humanities Steering Committee 
M. Dow (Coordinator), D. Bjelajac, J. Chaves, R.P. Churchill, C.E. Dexter, D. Kho! 
M.F. Pankin, J.-F. Thibault, M. Ticktin, D.D. Wallace, L. Youens 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers the courses listed here as an interdi* 
plinary approach to the study of the humanities. Hmn 1 through 5 and 11-12 are desig" 
to provide a coherent introduction to Western culture. Hmn 6, 7, and 8 provide in" 
ductions to the cultures of Asia, Africa, and the Islamic world. With some variall? 
among instructors, the courses deal with historical figures and events; creative works! 
art, literature, and music; and systems of philosophy and religious traditions. 


1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) Alc orn, C 
Basic ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Chris? 
traditions. Representative readings in drama, epic, historical writings, orate 
creation stories, scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual autobiog™? 
(Fall and spring) ti 

2 Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Locke (3) Salamon and S 
An examination in historical context of central texts from the Middle Age, 
Renaissance, and the Enlightenment: Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, Erast 
Luther, Montaigne, Bacon, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton, and 1 
(Fall and spring) 

3 The Enlightenment (3) f 
Primary works representative of 18th-eentury European and American cull 
examined from thematic and historical perspectives. Music, drama, poeth 3 
novel, art, architecture, economics, philosophy, and science are among th^*. 
jects included; 18th-century notions of Nature, reason, liberty equality, nal? 


Gi 


law, and the question of human perfectibility (Fall) ple 
4 Romanticism and Revolution: The 19th Century (3) Guenther, "4 
Major themes of 19th-century culture from 1789 to 1900 in representative ty 


of European and American art, literature, music, drama, philosophy, 4? eo” 
ology. The 19th-century resources of Washington—museums, monum 
collections, concerts, plays—form part of the curriculum. (Fall) 


- ` s 

5 The 20th-Century Consciousness (3) "Lj 
Major themes and paradigms of 20th-century civilization as expressed » f 
literary and philosophic texts, visual arts, music, and cultural artifact 


J 
issues include the meaning of history in the age of two world wars; the Holo | 
and the crisis of reason; the authority of science: the decline of Weste 
gemony; modernism and postmodernism (Spring) jl 

6 Asian Humanities (3) Chaves, Kim-R, 
The traditional art and literature of the cultures of South Asia (India, pak 
Sri Lanka, Tibet) and East Asia (China, Korea. Japan). Attention to religio" 


philosophical systems as well as to continuities and changes nod Asiar 
culture Fall) 

7 African Humanities (3) Dow, Brooks, Vla 
An introduction to the literature irt, and ph ophy of the Africa ontinent 
in historical, cultural, and ge rapt jntexts. Overview € ck 
painting, and architecture: the oral t idition and moderr terat t t 
philosophies and religions. The roli f ( t Af 


i Isla | tuar urica 
Fall 


Islamic Humanities 


Facets of Islamic civilization, includ ng the d 


dition and the history within which i 
Islamic community is considered | y in its er nter with modern 
(Spring 


Roots of the Western Tradition 


A two-semester in-depth expa n upor the content of H I lent 
in the “Roots” Residential Program onlv. Hm 11 is take njunct Í 
Engl 13; Hmn 12, with Engl 100 Academic yea 
IN TERNATION AL AFFAIRS 
University Pr le Rosenau 
"WeSsors W.H E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, M.D. Bradley, J. Chaves. 1.1. Cordes 
RM Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, D. Gow H. Harding, J. Henig, M.A. Holman, G. Kaminsk 
RE Kennedy, Jr Y. Kim, Y.K. Kim-Renaud, P.F Klarén, R.M. Krulfeld J.E. Kwoka 
Lauter, C.A. Linden, J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, G. Ludlow. T. Manheim { McClintock 
C. Menges (P. 


ractice), J. Millar, D. Moore, H.R. Nau, R.D.F. Palmer (Practice). 1 Pe 
J.M Post (Practice), P Reddaway, B. Reich, W Reich, I Ribu 1.M ichar 

D. Shambaugh S.C. Smith, M. Sodaro, R.H Spector, R. Steinhardt, J.F. Thibault 
Adj, "'orton M. Whyte, S. Wolchik, A.M. Y 
| "niri Profess, rs T.F. Carroll, ] Hardt J. Kilpatrick 

( lle Professors H.] gnew, C.J. Allen, M.A. At 
‘J. Deering, C.F. Elliott, H.B. Feigenl 


ezer 


K} ium, M. Finnemore, R. Grinker, ( lerbe 
ty.) Kuipers, J.H Lebovic, D.L. Lee, S. Livingston. E.A. Mc rd, B.D. Miller, M.O 
Sel] © M. Price, S. Rehman, R. Robir F. Robles, R. Rodriguez-Garcia, R.W Ls 
oe 1 1 
A l, S Suranovic, N.S. Vonortas, G.( Y. Wang 
iss ^ 
Het Professors D. Auerswald, R.A. Carruth, BJ Goldgei« ). Hart, J | 
er » 
Ins, Shberg 5. Jain, D. Kaye, S. McHale, P. Rollberg, I D. Y 
Tuctoy R. Sar 2 
The y ' i 
the ¢ Elliott Se hool of International Affairs offers a multidis: iplinary program leading t 
&greo 
Stud Bree of Bache lor of Arts in the field of international affairs rhe pr 
ude i 
ü io" With a broad background in th« general areas of international af f 1 
Mid li = , 
Cont | libera] arts education focusing on an understanding of maior h 
ntempor « 
Nporary issues in international irs 
Bach.) 
my Icheloy of Arts with a major in international affairs—Th« owing requirements 
st De fulfilled 
> pie general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs 
tieu] l'erequisite courses see the I lliott School of Internation Affairs. ( on i 
9 "m Requirements 
d ry 
Vear Required Courses for the major—Econ 181—82 language through the ] 
e a. m 
» 141! one Course selec ted from Geog 110, 120, 12 25, 127, 132, 133, 134. 135. 136 
136, e 143, 145, 146, 147 154, 161, 164; Hist 182 and one course selected from Hist 
+197 " 
Western " 01€ Course selected from PSc 139, 140, 142, 144. Also required are tv 
lente ‘Cultural courses consult program guidelines, avai e in the tt School. St 
mn I : 2" 
0C 1( tust take a research methods course to be choser ig PSc 10 104 
4 cU Stat 51, 53, 111, or 11: 
re : 
Wing "p Con entration 15 credit hours of additional ourse work ne of the fol 
ional ns International politics, international econon onal studies. R« 
al studia, 
astern Ron 3 include Africa, East Asia, Latin America , Russia, Russia and 
Choo} cope Wester Europe. Please consult program guidelines. availal ei ie | ytt 
S < Or courses in the selec ted group concentration 
Decia] I 
"ation 1 Honors iddition to the general requirements stated ler University Reg 
* à candidate for Special Honors in international aff t! 


188 


grade-point average overall and omplete « ither an Elliott School or Honors senior sem 
nar, or an Honors senior thesis or a major independent t 
by the program director. Students must apply for honors candidacy prior 


of the senior year 


Students should consult their advisors concerning certain S il Topics or Seled? 
l'opics courses that may also be part of their program. With permission | limited nu 
ber of graduate courses may be taken for credit toward an undergraduate degree See! 
Graduate Programs Bulletin for course listings 

The following courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) designation. All oth 


courses listed above will be found under the appropriate department designation 


Note: International affairs courses numbered in the 90s may be cross-listed by 0 
departments often under Spec ial Topics courses; see the Schedule of t lasses 
5 Introduction to International Affairs: St 
A Washington Perspective (4) 

A required course for Elliott Sc hool freshmen. [Aff 5 covers the same ac ade? 
content as PSc 3, while additionally integrating material designed to orient? 
dents to the University, the city of Washington, and the study of internati?? 

affairs. Same as PSc 5 (Fall and spring) 
90 Latin America: Klarén and Associated Fac? 


Problems and Promise (3) : 
An interdisciplinary course in Latin American studies designed to introd 
undergraduates to the diverse, rich, and complex history, politics econo 
culture, and society of Latin America I 

91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) 
An interdisciplinary course offering a compreh 


duction to the civilization and present probiems ol Asia (Spring) 
92 Russia and Eastern Europe: Reddaway and Associated Fac 
An Introduction (3) 
A multidisciplinary introduction to the lands and cultures of the forme 
Union and Central and Eastern Europe. The main emphasis is on history 
( 


"E 
r o0 


politics, with attention also given to economics, trade, geography. milit 
matters, literature, and the media (Fall a 
93 Africa: Problems and Prospects (3) , 
Aspects of the environment, culture ind politics as they affect the present? 
inticipated future of Africa (Spring) 
187 Issues in Latin American Studies (3 1 
Interdis iplinary capstone seminar for B.A. candidates in Latin Ame rican 


" 
ies. Students explore in detail, and write a report on, some ispect of à sele 

key theme in Latin American studies 
190 Special Topics (3) it 
Courses designed to focus on international affairs issues of a more ¢ urte 
topical nature Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be rep? 
for credit q 
Internship (0 to 6 r 
Internships in public, private, and nonprofit organizations concerned * 
international affairs. Admission by permission of instructor and Elliott 9% 


SU 


Office of Student Services s 
198 Independent Study and Research (1 to 3) if 
For upper-division students only. Written permission of instructor req 


May be repeated for credit with permission of the dean 


TERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


Pr 


essors G.P. Lauter (Chair), Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari 

Professorial Lecturers D.A. Peterson, N. Bruck, R. Scaldin 

Associate Professors F. Robles, R Weiner, S.S. Rehman VY 

Assistant Professors M.L. Egan, D.M. Sanford, Jr., J. Yang. H J. Teegen, R.W clie 
Schumacher ? 


See the School of Business and Public Man agement for pri of study load 


the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration 


udy research project \p prove 
to the beginni 


160 Introduction to International Business 


rhe international | ne environment rolitic 
technological, and institutior doma o rat trate 
imperatives and organizational cha len n arke 
human resources, and other aspects of n T n rerequisite: | 11 
(Spring) 
166 International Marketing Manageme ant (3 Roble 
ocope of international market: ictors in assessing w« markt PI 
nities; international market pricing listrib I p I 
program development in rk arkets d global env nment 
Prerequisite: BAdm 110 Fall and sprin 
168 Foreign Market Analysis (3 Robles, Teege 
Project course involving global market research for target market selecti T 
ket entrv str itegy and in-country marketing plan devi opment and fi id in 
plications of re ommended global marketing strategy is on NSI 
process as ancillary component Prerequisite: IBus 160, 166 (Si 
171 International mamei Finance (3) Rehman, Yang, Cli ache 
Analysis of the international ec onomic environment and its infl I 
rate financial management of inte rnational operations. Prere 5 
(Fall and sprin 
173 Inter national Banking i } in, Schur he 
Theory and practice of internati dt king na ternat 1a om 
mercial and investn ent banking from a managemer subject 
clude cur ernational monetary and financial envir nme money 
Capital markets, and topical problems of international banking fr ! manage 
ment perspective. Pre requisite: IBus 171 (Fall and spring 
175 International Monetary and Financial Issues (3 Re Yang 
International macro ind micro issues of money banking, and finance exan ied 
from a management perspective I pics in lude internationa nonetary 
Systems, Eurocurrency markets, LIX lebt crises, role of the IME i the W 1 
Bank, and development banking issues Prerequisite: IBus 171 or permissio: 
inst uctor (Fall) 
190 Special : Topics (3) Staff 
:Xperimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods 
199 Independent Study (arr.) 
“ssigned topics. Admission by prior ission of advisor. May be repeated 
Once for ¢ redit (Fall and spri 
Le N 
Media and Public Affairs. 
DAC sr DIES 
A) mitto y 
E Saperstein dal Studies isi De. ; dí bg i i e E 
M. Sachar M 1 ect , P. Duff R Eisen, Y foses 1. I MZ, D. Kel W. Re I 
icktin 
0 
iai; lan School of Arts and Si tences offers an interdisciplinary program 
de 3 a leading to the degree of Bac! r of Arts. This program is ir ] f 
‘ilosophic 10 wish to investigate the history, language, literature is and 
, De in. thought and political and social experience of the Jewish people fron 
e regio tive Of several academic dis iplines. (Students who wis OI ate 
? Wor rld + aspects of Judaism and its relationship to the other religious tr: ions of 
lli ion] ) "ày prefer to elect a major in religion with an emphasis on Judais ser 


190 ATIN AMERK 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies—The following requirements must? 
fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian S¢ hool of Arts and Sciences: 

2. Required courses for the major (43 ¢ redit hours) 

(a) Hebr 1-2, 3-4; Hist 158 and one pre-modern history course; Rel 9, and 106 € 
107; PSc 176 or 179 

(b) Two courses in literature; may be in Hebrew, including Hebr 103, 104 120-2 
or in translation, including Clas 100, 101 

(c) Two courses selected from the list below; substitutions are permitted with Ú 


approval of an advisor designated by the Committee on Ju laic Studies 


Minor in Judaic studies—Required Hebr 1-2 and a minimum of 12 credit hours, 6 
sen in consultation with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judai Studies, ff? 


the courses listed below 


Students who have studied abroad should verify the residence requirements 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 
Clas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 
Clas 185-86 Directed Reading 
Engl 188 Jewish American Writing 
Hebr1-2 Beginning Hebrew 
Hebr3-4 Intermediate Hebrew 
Hebr 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
Hebr 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 
Hebr 106 The Israeli Media 
Hebr 120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature 
Ydsh 1-2 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation 
Hist 113 History of the Jews in Christian Europe to the 18th Century 
Hist 158 Modern Jewish History 
Hist 159 The Holocaust 
Hist 292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World 
PSc176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
PSc179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 
Rel9 Bible: Hebrew Scriptures 
Rel103 The Prophets 
Rel 106 Judaism 
Rel107 Rabbinic Thought and Literature 
Rel 112 Jewish Mysticism 
Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism 
Rel115 Jewish Philosophy in the Medieval Period 
Rel 116 Modern Jewish Thought 
Rel 123 Issues in Jewish Ethics 
Rel134 The Holocaust in Theology and Literature 


Rel 174 American Judaism 


KOREAN 

See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 

LATIN 

See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


` . ` . j 

Program Committee: C. McClintock (Director), C.J. Allen, P.F. Klarén, M. Price, Qu 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidist iplin ary program lead 

a Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies 


i 4 p” 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies—The following require 


must be fulfilled if 
1. The general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affe 


LIBERAL ARTS 191 


2. Prerequisite courses—see the Elliott Sc hool of International 
"culum Requirements. 
a Required courses for the major—IAff 90, 187 
~on 185; PSc 183, 184; Geog 161; any one of Anth 170, 172, 185, 186, 192: plus one 
“ourse in Spanish-American literature chosen from Span 55, 56, or 133 

4. Nine credit hours of related course work must be taken in anthropology, art history, 


ec ' i 
e Onomics, geography and regional science, history, international affairs, political sci 
nce, and/or Hispanic literature. 


Affairs, Common Cur- 


; Six courses chosen from Hist 163, 164: 


uu decia! Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg 
14 ns, a candidate for Special Honors in Latin Americ an studies must have attained a 
tempat’ Point average overall and complete either an Elliott School or Honors senior 
"a ar, or an Honors senior thesis or a major independent study rese 
Ved by the program director. Students must 
"Binning of the senior year 
contents should consult the program guidelines available from the Elliott School for 
tor gon Pertinent to Latin American studies. Students should consult the 
this. ncerning cert 
* Program, 


arch project ap- 
apply for honors candidacy prior to the 


program direc- 
ain Special Topics or Selected Topics courses that may also be part of 


UBER AY, ARTS 
Ady na 
visor R p. Churchill 
Bac Ps 
huy uelor of Arts: Program in the Liberal Arts—The following requirements must be 
ed: 
1, The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
Cteatiy riting—6 credit hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 13, 101, 111, and/or 
e 


Writing courses. 


emp e aantitative and/or Logical Reasoning—at least 6 credit hours, chosen from the 
Nore IM of courses specified under this General Curriculum requirement or from 
‘vanced mathematics or statistics courses if prerequisites have been met 
hours (two ceptua] Foundations and Development of Natural Scienc es—12-16 credit 
this Gen o 6-8 hour sequences), chosen from the combinations of courses specified under 
Bolo, " eral Curriculum requirement. One sequence must be in Group A (biology or 
8y) and one in Group B (astronomy, chemistry, or physics) 
Durga cm and Behavioral Sciences—12 credit hours are required; 6 hours of paired 
( *quences (as indicated) must be chosen from each of the 
(b) 7 Con 11-12 or PSc 1 and 2 or 3-4; 
lang 12. is Saee chosen from Anth 2, 3, and 4; Anth 2 and 150: Geog 1 and 2; Psyc 
' 90€ 1 and 3 


Under the Arts credit hours, of which 3 hours must be chosen from « ourses specified 
t e 


lona] :eneral Curriculum requirement in Creative and Performing Arts. Three addi- 
182 a urs must be chosen from the following: any art history course (except AH 119, 
LN 4173 through 198); Comm 160, 170; Mus 3, 4, 7, 8, 101-2, 103-4, 109, 110, 121; 
Writin * 46, 145—46, 190, 191. Engl 81 may count toward 
8 requirement but not both 
‘Ons o ‘erature—12 credit hor 
bo Courses 
Must be 


following two groups 


either this requirement or the 


irs, of which 6 hours must be chosen from the combina- 
Specified under the General Curriculum requirement. Six additional 
chosen from literature courses offered by the Classics, East Asian Lan- 
lavic 1 iteratures, English, Romance Languages and Literatures, or German and 
Vessuages and Literatures Departments, or offered through the Honors program 

à sequen ty and Civilization—12 credit hours are required; 6 hours of paired 
(a) Hist nces (as indicated) must be chosen from each of the following two groups 

e History “Matin or 71-72; if those courses have been waived, second-group courses in 
) A epartment (except Hist 191-92 and 197) may be selected; 

tel NP mSt 71-72; AH 31-32: Clas 71-72; Honr 71-72; Hmn 1, 2; Hmn 4, 5; Phil 51-52: 
vilis, iA H 31-32 may count toward either the Arts or the Western Society 

9. n requirement, but not both 
“ence En Language— 


and 
“6 credit hours in a foreign language beyond the second-year 


mini ge 
es (wit imum of 36 credit hours must be taken in 


approved 100-level liberal arts 
à grade of C- or better). 


192 LINGUISTICS/MANAGEME? 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Ré 
ulations, in order to be considered for graduation with special honors, a student m 
maintain a cumulative 3.5 grade-point average in all courses taken at GW and earn à? 
in at least six of the 12 required 100-level liberal arts courses 


Because this program allows considerable flexibility, a student should consult / 
advisor frequently to ensure that requirements are being addressed and that the plant 
program best meets the student's evolving interests and needs. The major in | iberal A" 
may be combined with a second major. See Interdisciplinary Programs under ( ;olumb/ 
School of Arts and Sciences for a general description of this program 


LINGUISTICS b. 
Committee on Linguistics 


B. Tvndall (Chair), L. Bland, G.R. Bozzini, J.K. Donaldson, S. Hamano, Y.-K Kim-Rent? 
J. Kuipers, R.M. Robin 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental progran 


guistics. The purpose of the program is to provide a systematic treatment of f the ce 
o 
issues in linguistics through courses t: aught under the auspices of the program t and thr 


ins 


other departments in Columbian College 


Minor in linguistics—15 credit hours of courses in linguistics, including Ling 1018 
one course from each of the following groups. Applied Linguistics—Chin 12 1-24; OF 
130, 131. Biological Foundations of Language—SpHr 102, 103. Sociolinguistics 
161, 162; Phil 214 (with permission of instructor). Academic advising about the min? 
linguistics is available from any member of the Committee on Linguistics 

y 

101 Language and Linguistic Analysis (3) Tyndall and’ 

Development of a fundamental understanding of the nature of language a" 
components, including phonology, morphology syntax, semantics, and P 

matics. Discussion of major approaches, principles, and concerns in the piel? 


linguistics. Same as Anth 168 (Spring) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


Professors J.B. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman, S.A. Umpleby, J.F. Lobuts, Jf»? 
Winslow (Chair), ].H. Carson, P.W. Wirtz, E.J. Cherian, S.N. Sherman, J.H. perry.’ 
Bagchi, J.P. Coyne, R. Soyer 

Professorial Lecturers E. Marits, G.T. Solomon, J.L. Wild, D. Harris, D Karlgaard 

Associate Professors L.E. Graff, T.J. Nagy, R.G. Donnelly, C.N. Toftoy, P.M Swier% 
Cohen, D.L. Zalkind, W.H. Money, M.J. Granger, J. Artz, L. Williams, S.Y. Prasa®i 
Birou, J. Bailey, J. West, P. Rad 

Adjunct Associate Professor C.K. Carlson 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Gruel, R. Srinivasan 

Assistant Professors Z. Covaliu, P. McHugh, E.G. Carayannis, C. Goldberg, K Cher 
Navarro, J. Feinstein 

Instructor S. Lippert 

Adjunct Instructor ]. Adams 


in 
See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study lead 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration. 


107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) obuts, Winslow 
Survey of behavioral science research and practice as  relat ited to manag?” 
Emphasis on the basic human processes that contribute to the func tion" 
organizations. (Fall and spring) sw 

110 Applied Human Resource Cohen, Mí Hugh," 
Management (3) 


n p af 
The labor force and labor markets. The legal environment of human re 


management. Human resource planning; employee rec ruiting se ection 
ing, development, compensation, motivation, discipline, health and sale” 
requisite: BAdm 130 ? 
115 Leadership (3) Malone." 
Examination of theories and contemporary trends relating to bo^ 
j 


organizational behavior, and the management of human resources. EXE 


exercises designed to enhance nterpersonal skills and leadership abilities 
Prerequisite: BAdm 130 (Fall) 

117 Labor Relations, Negotiation, and Conflict Resolution (3 McHugl 
Introduction to labor-management relations. Labor lav ind 
public polic y implications of collective bargain 


olution in union and nor 
(Spring) 


ion workplaces 


118 Principles of Information Te hnology (3) 


rhe impact of information technology on the business o 
design, development implementation, maintenance, and control of ir t 
technology. Emerging information technologies, such as telecommunicat 
and multimedia. Prerequisite: BAdm 54 (Fa 

119 Introduction to Structured Programming (3) Lippert, G f 
For students already familiar with basic computer concepts, who w 
programming language, such as C, Pascal, or Visual Basic, useful for t 
applications Emphasis on computer applications in accounting and ge 
ment information systems through hands programming. Prerequisite: BA 


j4 (Fall and 


la spring) 

120 Structured Dev elopment with CASE (3) Granger 
Analysis, design, and implementation of management information svst« 
(MIS). Structured methodologies and tec hniques for various stages of the MIS 
development process. Computer-aided software engine« tools. May be tak 
lor graduate credit with permi sion of program director nstruct Prereq 
uisite: Mgt 119 or permission instructor Fall and spring 

121 Database Design and Applications N I 
Theory, architecture, and implementation of database mar ystems 
Corporate and organization information systems. Fundamental conc epts ot data 
base management and processing Expert database systems. Hands expe 
ence with database management packages. Prerequisite: Mgt 119 r ss 
of instructor (Fall and spring) 

122 Applied Artificial Intelligence (3) N 
Students use artificial intellig earn knowledg tati 
and manipulation of knowledge ] lop business sys í site 
Mgt 119 or permission of instructor Spring 

190 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experin ental offering; new urse topics and teaching methods. May be I 
peated once for credit 

192 Small-Business Management (3) l'oftoy 
Theory ind practice of small-business manag f 
agement of small firms ials of planning and organiz 
and administrative controls. Evaluation of alternative | is 
of an ongoing firm, franchising, and new business start-ups 

199 Independent Study (3) Staff 
Assigned topics Admission by prior permission oi advisor. May be repeate 
Once for credit (Fall, spring, and summer 


ivita, R.F. Dyer, P.A. Rau (Chair), R.S. Achre 

'ssors M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, L.M. Maddox, S.S. Hassar 
"rofessor A.K Smith 

t Assistant Pr 


essor C.B. Jacobina 
Seo 


R the - 
he degre School of Business and Public Management for programs of st t 
De ra helor of Business Administration 
n, "Pártment; n : 
Departmen: al prerequisite: BAdm 110 is prerequisite to all courses in the Marketing 
142 ¢ 
é Consumer Behavior (3) Dyer, Hass 


Social cultural, and psychological factors influencing the behavior of 


Sumers, Models of bu 
attitude 


yer behavior, consumption patterns, market segmentatior 


formation and change, brand lo n of innovations, and store 
Choice de, isions, Marketing management and public policy imp! 5 


consumer } 


esearci Fall ar 1 Spr 


194 MATHEMATICS 


143 Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Ra 
Basic methods and techniques of market research. Designing a marketifi 
research project: research questions, secondary and syndicated data, primél 
data collection approaches, data analysis and report presentation. Focus grou 
interviews, questionnaire construction, statistical software packages. Prerequ 
site: BAdm 54, Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 

148 Advertising (3) Madda 
Planning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, messag 
appeals, media selection and scheduling, measuring effectiveness Curral 
criticism and regulation of the advertising function. Other major marketini 
communication tools, including personal selling and sales promotion. Premed 
uisite: Mktg 142 (Fall and spring) 

149 Advanced Advertising Campaigns (3) Madde 
Participation in the National Student Advertising Competition. Research, med! 
planning, copywriting, layout/design. Travel to « ompetition site Prerequisit 
BAdm 110 and permission of instructor; concurrent registration: Mktg 19 
(Spring) nf 

150 Salesmanship and Sales Management (3) Sta 
Development of personal selling and presentation skills; examination of ty? 
of selling situations. Organization of sales department, sales planning and fort 
casting, quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control! 
distribution costs. (Fall and spring) E 

152 Retailing Management (3) sos 
A study of retailing management and strategy covering the current env ironme 
of retailing, retail market and financial analysis, store location and design: w 
ventory management, and non-store and service retailing. Industry executi" 
and student presentations and case analyses (Fall) 1 

159 Marketing: Strategic Planning (3) Dyer, Liebrenz-Himes, Rau, Jacobi? 
The capstone seminar for marketing majors. Analytical integration of mater? 
covered in previous marketing courses. Marketing strategy literature, finan?" 
dimensions of marketing decisions, and comprehensive cases Prerequis 


Mktg 142, 143, 150, and one additional marketing major field course ( 
and spring) F 
190 Special Topics (3) s 


Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods. 

199 Independent Study (arr.) : 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeal” 
once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


MATHEM ATICS 


Professors I. Katz, H.D. Junghenn (Chair), LI. Glick, M.M Gupta, R. Simion P 

Associate Professors M.P. Lee, E.A. Robinson, F.E. Baginski, D.H. Ullman, V. Hariza™ 
K.G. Hockett, M. Moses, J. Bonin, J. Przytycki, Y. Rong 

Assistant Professor D. Ivansi« 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in mathematics —The follow” 
requirements must be fulfilled: 
The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
Prerequisite courses—Math 21 or 31, and Math 32, 33, and 124 : 

3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 additional credit hou ' 
approved 100-level courses in mathematics, in luding Math 106, 121, 125, 139, and 4 
It is recommended that students take French, German, or Russian, and additional cour 
in related areas such as statistics, computer science, physics, chemistry, biolo 
economics, applied science, and operations research 


1 
2 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in applied mathemall@ 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


2. Prerequisite courses—Math 21 or 31, and Math 32, 33, and 124. : 

3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 additional credit hour sj 
approved 100-level courses in mathematics, inc luding Math 111, 112, 139, 140, ana ^ 
It is recommended that students take French, German, or Russian. 


4 


Required courses in a related area 12 additional credit 


hours, to be selected in 

Onsultation with a departmental advisor, from a related area such as st: € 
-"lence, physics, engineering, chemistry biology, economics, applied science, or per 
allons research At least 6 of these hours must be chosen from courses at the JI 
higher 

Spec ial Honors lo graduate with Special Honors the genera 
quirements stated under University Regulations; ma age of at 
sl 3.5 in mathematics courses; enroll in 3 credit hou ion to tl 
& Credit hours of required courses in the maior and pr f a senio 
he 


sis prepared for Math 195 


Minor j m 18 credit hours in 1 


t ^o. e 
, Uurses, of which at least 12 hours must be at the 100 level or higher 
a 

lion with a departmental advisor 


n mathematics Requirements: a mir 


chosen in consu 


a 
With permission, a limited number of 


f graduate courses in the departmen je taker 
1. Credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Pre s Bullet Se 
listings, 
H Note: 


Some courses require à placement examination 


Heu of a course prer 


US examination is offered by arrangement with 


Department of Mathematics 


3 College Algebra (3) 


Staff 
Equations and inequalities, functions and graphs, polynomial and rational func 
tions, exponential and logarithmic functions. svstems of equations. Prerequisite 
the placement examination 

6 Trigonometry (3) Staff 


Right triangles, trigonometric functions and their graphs. Trigonometric identi 
ties. Polar coordinates Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placement examin 
fered via distance education onlv) 

9 Mathematical Ideas I (3) 

Prime numbers, the fundamental theorem of arithmetic, rational and ir 
numbers. Infinite sets and cardinal numbers 
Mathematical Ideas II (3) 

Axiom systems, probability, elementary graph theory 
formula 


20-21 Calculus with Precalculus I-II (3-3) 
An introduction to single-variable calculus (differentiation and | 
algebraic and trigonometric functions with applications), with the 
techniques of precalculus developed as needed Prerequisite to 
placement examination or a score of 560 or above on the SAT II mathemat 
ics; Math 20 is prerequisite to Math 21. Credit cannot be earned for both Math 

.. 21 and 31 

30 Precalculus (3) 

Equations, inequalities, and functions. Properties of polynomial, trigonometri 
logarithmic, and exponential functions. Prerequisite: the placement examina- 
lion or a score of 560 or above on the SAT II in mathematics. (Offered via dis- 

. tance education onlv) 

31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) Staff 
Limits and « ontinuity. Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trigono 
metric functions with applications Prerequisite: Math 6 or 30, or the placement 

, examination, or a score of 720 or above on the SAT II in mathematics 

32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) Staff 
The calculus of exponential and logarithmic fun L'Hopital's rule. Tech- 
niques of integration. Infinite series and Tayl Polar coordinates. Pr« 


Tequisite: Math 21 or 31. 
Multivariable Calculus (3) 
Partial derivatives and multiple integrals. Vector valued function Ti 


ncuons 


vector calculus, including line and surface integrals and the theorems 
.. Green, and Stokes. Prerequisite: Math 32 


Finite Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences (3) Staff 
Systems of linear ¢ 
theory, and 


quations, matrix algebra, linear programı 
mathematics of finance. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the 
examination or a score of 560 or above on the SAT II in math 


196 


101 


102 


103 


106 


107 


112 


120 


124 


MATHEMATICS 


Calculus for the Social and Management Sciences (3) Sta! 
Differential and integral calculus of functions of one variable; applications" 
business and economics. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placement examination 
a score of 560 or above on the SAT II in mathematics 


Introductory Special Topics (1 to 3) Sta 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit 
Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Harizanov, Mos? 


Symbolic logic as a precise formalization of deductive thought. Logical corre? 
ness of reasoning. Formal languages, interpretations, and truth. Proposition 
logic and first-order quantifier logic suited to deductions encountered in mat) 
ematics. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor 

Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Harizanov, M0% 
Cantor's theory of sets, Russell’s paradox. Axiomatization of set theory 85" 
framework for a contradiction-free mathematics. Finite, countable, and W 
countable sets; ordinal and cardinal numbers; the axiom of choice. Prerequis™ 
Math 32 or permission of instructor 

Computability Theory (3) Harizanov, Mos 
The unlimited register machine as a model of an idealized computer. 00? 
putable functions, Church's thesis. Effective enumerability. Unsolvability of 
halting problem and other theoretical limitations on what computers can % 
Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor 

Introduction to Topology (3) Przytycki, Ro® 
Metric spaces: completeness, compactness, continuity. Topological spaces: 00 
tinuity, bases, subbases, separation axioms, compactness, local compactne? 
connectedness, product and quotient spaces. Prerequisite: Math 139 or perm 
sion of instructor. 

Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) Przytycki, Ros 
The fundamental group, covering spaces, simplicial homology, and the BW 
characteristic. Topics may include surfaces, knot theory, and the Jordan cum 
theorem. Prerequisite: Math 106 and 121 or permission of instructor. í 
Introduction to Differential Equations and Applied Mathematics I (3) Su 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the phys? 
sciences, and applied mathematics: applications of ordinary differential equ 
tions, matrices and determinants, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, system" 

ordinary linear differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions. Prev 

uisite or concurrent registration: Math 33 

Introduction to Differential Equations and Applied Mathematics II (3) E 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the phys". 
sciences, and applied mathematics: complex variables, Fourier series and i?" 
gral transforms, frequency filters, Laplace transforms, inversion, and Duha?" 
integrals; partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111 or ApSc 113 à 
Introduction to Combinatorics (3) Bonin, Simion, UL 
Introduction to combinatorial enumeration and partially ordered sets. Be 
counting techniques, inclusion-exclusion principle, recurrence relations s 
erating functions, pigeonhole principle, bijective « orrespondences, and apr. 
cations to computer science, optimization, and coding theory Prerequi*' 
Math 32. n 
Elementary Number Theory (3) Bonin, M 
Divisibility of integers, prime numbers, greatest common divisor, the Eucli + 
algorithm, congruence, the Chinese remainder theorem, number theoreti¢ v 
tions, Móbius inversion, Euler's phi function, primitive roots and indices. © 
applications to cryptography and primality testing. Prerequisite: the place? i 
examination. d 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) Kat? «| 
Study of groups and associated concepts, in luding Lagrange's theorem, Cayl! 
theorem, the fundamental theorem of homomorphisms, and applicatio?" 

counting. Prerequisite: Math 32 and 124 or permission of instructor yl 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra II (3) Kat? i 
Study of rings, through maximal and prime ideals, and the study of fie” 
through Galois theory. Prerequisite: Math 121 qu 
Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Katz and x 
Linear equations, matrices, inverses, and determinants. Vector spaces "i 
eigenvalues, and diagonalization. Applications to geometry and ordinat? 


sw 


ferential equations Prerequisite: Math 21 or 31, or 51 and 52 
instructor 


or permission of 


125 Linear Algebra (3) Katz, Lee 
l'heory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices Quadratic and 
bilinear forms, spectral decomposition, similarity Prerequisite: Math 124 

132 Introduction to Graph Theory (3) Bonin, Simion, Ullman 
Fundamental conc epts, techniques, and results of graph theory, including ap- 
plications to operations research, « omputer science, chemistry, and the social 
sciences. Topics include trees, connectivity, traversability, mat: hings, cover 
ings, colorability, planarity, networks, and Polya enumeration Prerequisite 
Math 21 or 31 

135 Projective Geometry (3) Bonin, Katz 


Projective Spaces, projectivities, conics, pairs and pencils of conics, finite 
planes, coordinates, collineation, Desarguesian planes. Prerequisite: Math 120 
or 121 or permission of the instructor 

139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Hockett, Junghenn, Ullman 
A rigorous study of differentiation, integration, and convergence. Topics 

include sequences and series, continuity and differentiability of real-valued 
functions of a real variable, the Riemann integral, sequences of functions, and 
power series, Prerequisite: Math 33 

140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Hockett, Junghenn, Ullman 

Continuation of Math 139. Topics include topology of R", derivatives of func- 

tions of several variables, inverse and implicit function theorems, multiple in- 

tegrals, generalized Stokes's theorem Prerequisite: Math 124 and 139 


142 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Glick, Hockett 
Linear and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include existence and 
uniqueness theorems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and applications to 
physics and e ology. Prerequisite: Math 33 and 124 

143 Partial Differential Equations (3) Gupta 
The solution of linear PDEs, Green's functions, separation of variables, Fourier 
analysis, Sturm-Liouville theory and methods Prerequisite: Math 112 and 124 
or Math 139, or permission of instructor. 

148 Differential Geometry (3) Baginski 
Curves in space, regular surfaces, tensors, fundamental forms of a surface 
Gauss-Bonnet theory, minimal surfaces. The geometry of the Gauss map 

.. Prerequisite: Math 140 or permission of instructor. 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta 
Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct and iterative meth 
Ods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrices. Solution of nonlinear 
equations. Interpolation and approximate representation of functions, splines 

.. Prerequisite; Math 33 or 124 and some knowledge of computer programming 

157 Introduction to Complex Variables (3) Junghenn 
Analytic functions and power series. Contour integration and the calculus of 
residues. Conformal mapping. Physical applications. Prerequisite: Math 139 o1 
Permission of instructor. 

170 


Computational Complexity (3) Harizanov, Moses 
Deterministic and nondeterministic Turing machines. Partial recursive func 

tions and the Church l'uring thesis. Undecidable problems. Space and time 
complexity measures Gap, speed-up, and union theorems. Decidable but in- 
tractable problems. The traveling salesman problem and other NP« omplete 
problems Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor 

Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3) Glick 
"ach offering of this course focuses on a particular aspect of applied mathe- 
Matics. Past topics have included: fractals; network flows and combinatorial 


I 


Optimization; information theory and coding theory; dynamic al systems; queu- 
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ing theory. May be repeated for credit with permission. Prerequisite: Math 124 
191 E 139 or permission of instructor 

Special Topics (arr.) 
195 Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit 


Reading and Research (arr.) 
T " . ] 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to mathematics and 


applied mathematics majors with demonstrated « apability. Prior approval of 
Instructor required. May be repeated for credit 


198 MEDIA AND PUI 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


See Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Professors C.H. Sterling, J.B. Manheim, J.L. Folkerts (Director), C. Stern, S.V. Roberts 

Professorial Lecturer L.B. Laurent 

issociate Professors J.E. Thiel, J.E. Steele, S.L. Livingston, L.S. Harvey, A. L. May M 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.R. Fogarty, D.L. Smith, J.A. Echave, C. Flintoff, I 
Francis, M.C. McAllister, A. Crowe 

Assistant Professors S. Keller, L. Willnat, P.C. O'Brien, P.F. Phalen 

Adjunct Assistant Professors M.M. Travis, D. Havinga 


Through the Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Media and Publi 
Affairs offers programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Arts in the fields of journalis? 
political communication, and electronic media. Students must be admitted to degree p? 
grams within the School of Media and Public Affairs by separate application Requil® 
ments for admission inc lude the completion of spec ific prerequisites for each progr 
and a minimum GPA of 2.7 Application to the majors usually is made during the soph 
more year. Programs are listed below with their course offerings 

All students enrolled in majors offered by the School of Media and Public Affairs m% 
take SMPA 50, which is prerequisite to all majors, and SMPA 51 and 199, which are? 
juired for all majors 


SCHOOL OF MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


50 Introduction to Media Folkerts. Harvev, Kelle 
and Public Affairs (3) Livingston, Stee 
rhe historical and philosophical origins of contemporary communication, be 
as a significant aspect of public and private life and as a field of inquiry; © 
principal approac hes to studying communication and the role of commune 
tion in the « ontemporary era. 

51 Research Methods (3) Folkerts, Harvey, Livingston, Manheim, wills? 

Processes of inquiry within interpersonal and mediated communicall@ 

Students are introduced to concepts of framing research questions, ¢ onduct™ 

literature reviews, developing a research design, and interpreting results’ 

cultural and social science research within a societal framework. Prerequis" 

Stat 53. Laboratory fee, $50 

Forensics Practice (Debate) (1) Kel! 

Participation in intercollegiate debate activities as a member of the GW vars” 

junior varsity, or novice debate teams. In-depth research on the national int 

collegiate debate resolution, practice rounds, and travel to debate tourname™ 

May be repeated for credit i 

150 International Communication (3) will” 
Major international news-gathering and broadcasting organizations, int 

national communications policy forums, organizations and treaties, spec 


N 
27] 


allocation criteria, communications tec hnology, and trade in communicat 
Prerequisite: EMda 100. 

190 Selected Topics (3) Í 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit P 
vided the topic differs : 

199 Senior Seminar (3) Manheim, Sterling, Folkerts, Liv ingston, Harvey, Pb 
Capstone course limited to SMPA program majors. Selected reading ^ 
discussion with possible fieldwork. Students should consult program dir 
regarding additional restrictions on enrollment 


Ste 


le 
n 


JOURNALISM 


helor Ar T st 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in journalism—The following requirements mus 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian S hool of Arts and Scienc&*, 

" t » = = e f ^ 

2. Prerequisite courses Engl 51-52 or 71-72; PSc 2 and either 1 or 3; Stat 51 o 

Jour 100; SMPA 50 


3 Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199 
4 Required courses in the major: 21 hours of 100-level courses, in 
Which must be « ompleted with a grade of B— or better, and Jour 198; 9 


Tom Jour 121, 125, 133, 137, 138, 139. 151 155; 


cluding Jour 111 


redit hours chosen 


id 6 credit hours chosen from Jour 


al ir 101 
>, 116, 117, 118, 128, 129, 140, 145, 146, 147, 150, 170, 197 ( mly 3 credits apply for 
197). p] 
| 5 Required courses in related areas: 18 credit hours of 100 level courses in one other 
dena Á = 
partment, program, or field of study, as approved by the major advisor 
6. j 


A minimum of 69 í redit hours in courses outside SMPA and its programs 


Minor in jo 
One course 
133, 137 


urnalism—21 credit hours of journalism courses, includin: 100, 111 


chosen from Jour 115, 116, 117, 170; three courses chosen Irom Jour 121, 12 
» 138, 139, 147, 151 


ur 121 49 


» 295; and any other journalism course 
Spec ial Honors 
imum of five 
me Start of th 
ey the 
43.5 GP 


er, c 
the 


Senior journalism majors with a grade point average of 3.5 in 
journalism courses (excluding Jour 100) mav apply for Special Honors a 
e senior year with submitted proof of ability in professional media work 
n must complete degree requirements with a 3.0 or better GPA in all courses and 
À or better in journalism courses. Four weeks before th« end of the fina 


"andidates must submit publishe 
Senior vear 


a min- 


| semes 


d or broadcast journalism work completed during 


i Note: Jour 111 and program approval are prerequisite to Jour 115, 125, 133, 137, 138. 
99, 147, 151, 155 


100 Mass Media and Society (3) Folkerts, Steele 
Overview of U.S print press, radio, television, and film, with examination of 
Political, economic, and legal structures. Media content and construction of 
news; some attention to news institutions and operations and 


press freedoms 
internationally. Prerequisite: SMPA 50 or program approval 


101 U.S, Media History (3) Folkerts, Steele 
History of American media, starting with the Colonial period; political, social 
and economic developments. Media relations with government: the evolving 
Concept of freedom of the press. Recommended prerequisite: Hist 71-72 

111 Reporting (3) May, Crowe, and Staff 
Gathering information, evaluating it, and writing news and feature stories, with 
emphasis on print media. Historical, ethical, and legal perspectives of journal- 
Istic reporting Campus and metro area assignments, with concentration on 
Bovernment and politics. Freshmen need departmental permission to enroll 

1 Laboratory fee, $100 

115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) McAllister 

Emphasis on newspaper design, editing, and layout. Selecting and editing 


Stories; writing headlines and photo captions; selecting, sizing, and 


photos and other graphic materials; laying out pages. Ethics of ed 
116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) Smith 

*ayout, typography, and design for magazines, house organs. and similar pub- 
‘Cations for associations, institutions, and industry 
Magazine Editing (3) 

"he editor’s responsibility to publisher and readers. Sett 
Planning content and production to meet them. Editing « Of 
dire tors 
Strategic Political Communication (3) 

Same as PCm 1 18 


cropping 
iting 


Staff 
ing editorial goals; 
»y; working with art 


Manheim 


121 'eature and Free-lance Writing (3) Roberts 
electing topics for investigation and reporting; writing and marketing articles 

125 go mission of instructor required 

™ Science Writing (3) Staff 

12 Writing Science news and features for the mass media 


* Politica] Communication in Governance and Policymaking (3) Roberts 
Same as PCm/PSc 128 
elevision and Politics (3) 
133 Je as PCm/PSc/EMda 129 : 

~ Advanced Reporting: Public Affairs (3) May 


^ verage and writing of local and state government news. Laboratory fee, $100 


Staff 


200 MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS/POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 


137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Fogart! 
Coverage and writing of federal government news 
138 Advanced Reporting: Investigative (3) Stal 


In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and cultural affail 
Prerequisite: Jour 133 or permission of the program 


139 Advanced Reporting: Broadcast News (3) Stet 
Preparing news and public affairs scripts and programs for broadcast 
140 Photojournalism (3) Echav 


Elements of effective news and feature photos, including study and evaluatit 
of slides taken by students. Picture selection, cropping, captions. Student cos? 
include film and developing 

145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) Ste 
Principles, problems, ethics, and law of public relations for government privé! 
concerns, educational and other public institutions 

146 Government Information (3) su 
Aspects of information and public affairs functions of government agencies? 
all levels. Role of the information specialist. Writing and editing for governm® 
publications. 

147 Public Relations Cases and Techniques (3) Sta 
Study of selected public relations approaches in the public and private secto" 
with emphasis on techniques employed to plan for and solve public relatio? 
communication problems. Prerequisite: Jour 111 and 145 p 

150 News Coverage in Washington (3) su 
The Washington news beats, channels, and sources of news in the natio?" 


capital; uses and abuses of the media; press conferences and briefings : 

151 Editorial and Persuasive Writing (3) Kelle 
Techniques of editorial and column writing; editorial page and public affal® 
programming; function of commentary in a free press. Permission of instruc! 
required. 


155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) Laure? 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the mass medi? 
^ Jj id 
190 Selected Topics (3) JU 


Topic and fee, if charged, announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be* 
peated for credit provided the topic differs i 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) : 
The student pursues a program of directed reading, research, and writing unde 
the direction of a faculty advisor. Limited to seniors. Permission of the prog 
director required. f 

197 Internship (1 to 3) y 
Study of a journalism organization in action through a semester of work in w 
office. Restricted to juniors and seniors majoring or minoring in journalism. - 
mission of the program director required. May be repeated for up to 9 credil® 

198 Law of the Press (3) y 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, copyright, laws of lib 
and privacy, and business laws relating to the news business, privilege, anc" 
comment. 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 


; : , p” 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in political communication—The following requirem? 
must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


) 


2. Prerequisite courses: SMPA 50; Jour 100; two courses selected from PSc 1, 2% 
Stat 53. 

3. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199. 

4. Required courses in the major: PCm 100; PSc 120; Jour 100. 111: and 18 houl . 
100-level courses in political communication. The following courses may also satisfy "^ 
requirement: IAff 152; EMda 140, 175, 184. With permission of the program director ^ 
niors with a grade-point average of 3.0 or better may apply one course in the Gra, v 
School of Political Management toward this requirement s 

5. Required courses in related areas: 6 additional credit hours of 100-level pol 
science courses, and 6 additional credit hours of 100-level courses from any ? 
program in the School of Media and Public Affairs 


ji 


f 


MEDIA AND PUB AFFAIRS/ELE 


NIC MEDIA 201 


Special Honors—Students with a grade-point average of 3.5 or better in all course work 


"ompleted at George Washington University and in all courses required for the major may 
declare for Special Honors at the beginning of the senior year. Students declaring for 
Special Honors take PCm 196 in the first semester of the senior year and SMPA 199 in th« 
“cond semester. To achieve Special Honors, the student must maintain the stated GPA 
‘quirements and present a successful oral defense of a research paper prepared for 
the Senior Seminar before a committee that includes the program director and two other 


a ' - 
culty members nominated by the student and approved by the program direct 


100 Introduction to Political Communication (3) Manheim, Livingston, Willnat 
Basic concepts and theories of political communication; devel: pme 


framework for analyzing political communication; applications in the 1 
States, other countries, and the international system. Political com 
majors have priority in registration Prerequisite: SMPA 50 
Political Campaign Communication (3) Francis 
Communication aspects of political « ampaigns for candidates and ballot issues 
Examination of techniques and channels of communication, role of con 
munication in campaign strategy, ethics and implications of campaign decision 
making 
Strategic Political Communication (3) Manheim 
Origins of strategic approaches to political communication; techniques. Use of 
strategic communication by individuals, groups, organizations, and govern 
ments in both domestic politics and policymaking and in the international 
System. Prerequisite: PCm 100 or permission of the instructor 
Political Communication in Governance and Policymaking (3 Roberts 
Exploration of the role played by communication, principally through the mass 
media, in the conduct of government and the making of public policy. Same as 
Jour/PSc 128 
Television and Politics (3) 
Same as Jour/PSc/EMda 129 
140 Media and Foreign Policy (3) I 
Emerging role of news media in international affairs and diplomacy, p 
ticularly as it relates to U.S. foreign policy. Globalization of the news media 


nited 


n 


inication 


on 


118 


128 


129 


advances in instantaneous communications technologies consequences for 
international diplomacy 

70 Politi | 

^U Political Debate (3) Keller 
Theory and practice of political debate. The campaign context, candidate strate- 
gies, debate issues, and debates and voter behavior. Parti ipation in classroom 


debates 

171 Political Oratory and Speech Writing (3) Keller 
Theory and practice of public speaking in the context of mediated political com- 
munication. Students analyze, write, and give speeches 

190 Selected Topics (3) 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
provided the topic differs 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 
The student pursues a program of directed reading or original research under 
the direction of a faculty advisor. Limited to seniors pursuing Special Honors 
in political communication. Before registering, the student must obtain ap- 
proval of a written plan of study by the faculty member who will direct t 

T: study and by the program director 


Field Experience (3) Staff 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in political communication. Students 
Spend at least 16 hours a week during the semester in an approved agency or 
office performing practical work in the subject under the general guidance of a 
faculty advisor. Grades are assigned on a Pass/No Pass basis only. Mavy be 
repeated for credit once 


EL, 
ECTRONIC MEDIA 


Ba 
Che " Y ; 
be f elor of Arts with a major in electronic media—The following requirements must 
Ulfilled: 
The ns i 
2 p le general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
 Prere 


*quisite courses: SMPA 50; EMda 75, 100 


202 MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS/ELECTRONIC MEDIA 


3. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199 

4. Required courses in the major: EMda 144, 145, and 18 additional hours of 100-le¥ 
courses in electronic media (excluding EMda 197), as approved by the major advisor; 9% 
these hours must be in the 180—89 sequence 

5. Required courses in related areas: 15 credit hours of 100-level courses in one otl 
department, program, or field of study, as approved by the major advisor 


Minor in electronic media—EMda 75 or 140 (taken first); and 15 additional credit hou? 
including EMda 100, one course in the 170-79 sequence, one course in the 180—89 € 
quence, and two additional electronic media courses numbered above 100 


Note: For EMda 75, 140, 142, 144, 145, and 146, attendance on the first meeting day , 
the class is required because equipment and scheduling instruction is provided that WP 
not be repeated 


30 Television's View of America (3) Trav? 
The role of television entertainment and news programming in portraying th 
American people and interpreting their values and aspirations, their faults Y 
frailties, their successes and failures, their heroes and villains (Summer 

75 Sight and Sound (3) Thiel, Having 
Development of a critical awareness of aural and visual communication throug 
an introduction to the aesthetics, techniques, and organization of the creati" 
process in electronic media. Lecture (2'/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Preret 


uisite: permission of instructor for nonmajors. Laboratorv fee, $65 (Fall a 
spring) a 
100 American Electronic Media (3) Harvey, Phalen, O'Brien, and S 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broad¢ asting and relal® 
media. aval 
129 Television and Politics (3) sw 
Same as Jour/PCm/PSc 129 E 
140 Production for Non-Majors (3) Havin 


Basic concepts of radio and television as communication media: emphasis : 
design and production techniques, with applications in political communi? 
tion. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) a 
141 Scriptwriting (3) Harvey, Thiel, O'B™ 
Study and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing for ra 
television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11; EMda 75 for EMda majors r 
142 Radio and Television Performance (3) Th 
Introduction to the basic theories and techniques required for effective, 09 
dramatic media performance (i.e., announcing, moderating, newsc asting, €t 
Laboratory fee, $100 P 
144 Sound Design (3) SU 
Introduction to basic concepts of traditional audio and sound design as 8 a 
ative communication medium; emphasis on design and tec hnique for a vari? 
of formats. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: EMda 75. 
oratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) E 
145 Image Design (3) " 
Introduction to basic conc epts of video as a creative communication medii 
design and technique, planning, and directing in a studio context Lectt 
(13⁄2 hours), laboratory (31/2 hours) Prerequisite: EMda 144. Laboratory fee, 9 
(Fall) i 
146 Television Directing (6) Th 
Advanced study and practice of television directing te hniques. Student , 
expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and field equipment e 
in developing television programs from original con« epts to final product 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Prerequisite: EMda 145 and permis 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100. is 
171 Language of Cinema (3) T 
Introduction to cinema as language through analysis of the « omponents off. 
structure—camera, editing, sound, movement, music, dialogue, and mise" 
scene. Laboratory fee, $75 ‘ 
173 History of Cinema (3) T. 
An examination of the history, structure, and theory of motion pictures” 
America and abroad. Same as Art 173 Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall) 


Special Studies in Film (3 l'ravi 

In-depth study of specific film topics. Prerequisite: EMda 173. I 

fee, $75 (5pring) 

175 The Political Ima 
An analysis of the techniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in film and tele 


e (3) 


Vision to visualize political ideology. Laboratory fee, $75 
(Spring, even years) 
176 Film as Fact and Fiction (3) ra\ 


A comparison of structural differences between document ind fiction f 
in order to study how each presents different versions of ality. I t 
fee, $75 (Spring, odd years) 

180 Electronic Media Policy (3 Sterling 


Legal, technical, political, economic, and social aspects of radio, television, and 
cable and related delivery systems. Structure and operation of the FCC and 


other agencies, plus the role of Congress and the courts. Spectrum allocation 
behavioral regulation, the trend to deregulate political influence, and current 
policy issues. Prerequisite: EMda 100 
181 Media Management (3) Staff 
Decision making, strategic planning, and daily operations of radio, television 
and cable; programming and sales strategies, promotion, and impact of ratings 
ind research. Prerequisite: EMda 100 
Innovation in Electronic Media (3) Harvey 
Examination of current and likely future trends in electronic media, with em- 


182 


phasis on radio, television, and cable, including developments in technology 
programming, and public policy and their cultural implications Prerequisite 
EMda 100 
Comparative Communication Systems (3) Wil 
In-depth study of the developmental, regulatory, political, economic, an« 
tural dimensions of selected foreign communication systems Prerequisite 
EMda 100 
188 Effects of Electronic Media (3) Phalen 
Conc epts of the impact of broadcasting and related media on audiences: social 
Science research findings and methods, including persuasion, formation of 
opinion, media and personal interaction, the depiction of violence, audience 
characteristics and media use patterns, and developme 


nt of related theories and 
models of mass communication Prerequisite: EMda 100 

Selected Topics in Electronic Media (3) Staff 
Topic and fee announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs 

Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors. Before students are 
permitted to register, they must submit a written proposal of th« plan of study 
and obtain approval of the faculty member who will be di 
of the program director 

Internship (1 to 3) Harvey, O'Brien 
Open to seniors in electronic media. Students spend at least 16 hours 


190 


196 


ecting the study and 


197 


Week in an approved media position with a local nonprofit, corporate, or com 
mercial organization. Seminar meetings, reports, and career-oriented projects 
Admission requires an application and approval of the program director. ( 
are Pass/No Pass onlv. May be repeated once for credit 


;rades 


MDDI X 
DDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


Pro, ` 
Bram Committee: N. Brown (Director), D. Kaye, D. Khoury, Y. Moses, B. Reich 


: he Elliott Si 


à Bac] hool of International Affairs offers a multidis iplinary program leading to 
acne : 


lor of Arts with a major in the field of Middle Eastern Studies 
Bachelor of 


Must } Arts with a major in Middle Eastern studies—The following requirements 
)e 


fulfilled: 


> 41? general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs 


* Preregy; ~ 
Neu} requisite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs, Common Cur- 
; um Require 


10 or ments. The third year of language study must be « ompleted through Arab 
Hebr 106. 


204 


3. Required courses for the major—(a) 9 credit hours selected from Hist 107, 108, 158 
193, and 194; (b) 9 hours selected from PSc 176, 177, 178, 179, and 180; (c) 6 hours € 
lected from Rel 9, 107, 112, 113, 115, 116, 123, 134, 161, 163, 164, and 165; (d) 6 hou? 
selected from Econ 136, 151, 181-82; (e) 9 additional hours of course work related to Ù 
Middle East from any department, to be selected in consultation with the program directo 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Re£ 
ulations, a candidate for Special Honors in Middle Eastern studies must have attained! 
3.4 grade-point average overall and complete either an Elliott School or Honors seni! 
seminar, or an Honors senior thesis or a major independent study research project áf 
proved by the program director. Students must apply for honors candidacy prior to the 
beginning of the senior year 


Students should consult the program guidelines available from the Elliott School @ 
courses pertinent to Middle Eastern studies. Courses in addition to those listed may 
substituted with permission of the program director. Students should consult the progra® 
director concerning certain Special Topics or Selected l'opics courses that may als0 
part of this program 


MUSIC 


Professors R. Parris, R.J. Guenther (Chair) 

Adjunct Professor G. Delente (Piano) 

Associate Professors C.J. Pickar, L. Youens, K. Ahlquist t 

Adjunct Associate Professors M. Garst (Piano and Harpsichord), M. Peris (Piano), A Le 
(Voice), R. Baker (Voice), R. Parnas (Violin and Viola), M. Sislen (Guitar) 

Associate Professorial Lecturer K. Lornell 

Adjunct Assistant Professors J.E. White (Voice), J. Albertson (Guitar), F.B. Conlon (Pian? 
J.D. Levy (Jazz Improvisation), T. Konstantinov (Piano), B. Fritz (Band), R. Bir? 
(Trumpet), L. Barnet (Cello) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer S. Hilmy (Electronic Studio) 

Adjunct Instructors M. Findley (Violin), E. Guenther (Pipe Organ), L. Lipnick (Basso 
B.R. Seidman (Harp), S. Wellman (Voice), R. White (Oboe), P. Edgar (Percussion), SN 
Fearing (French Horn), E.U. Kiehl (Trombone), D. Marsh (Electric Bass), M. Von vill 
(Opera), J.C. Connell (Percussion), J. Krash (Piano), L. Hertel (Flute), E. Waters (Guil? 
L. Gilliam (Recorder), L. Marchisotto (Accompanist), R. Loza (Percussion), P. Fraize (o? 
Performance Saxophone), R. Couto (Trumpet), S. Bender (Voi: e), B. Dahlman (Piano), ” 
Raden (Clarinet), D. Alston (Orchestra), S. Brown (Piano), A. Reiff (Voice), S. Stan? 
McCusker (Flute), R. Anstine Smith (Harp), L. Ferguson (Clarinet), E. Goldstein (Tubi 
N. Snider (Cello) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in music—The following requirements must be fulfill 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences... 
2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 1, 2, 5-6, 9—10; 8 hours of applied music courses in 9 
student's principal performance area ; 

3. The language competence option listed under the General Curriculum Requireme™ 
of Columbian School. " 

4. Required courses in the major—Mus 101-2, 103-4, 139; 4 hours of music ensemb" 
courses; 4 additional hours either in applied music or music ensemble courses. "^. 
departmental requirement for proficiency in piano must be satisfied bv the end of 
semester preceding graduation. All majors are expected to attend and perform regul? 
in student recitals 


i\ 


Bachelor of Music—Admission to the Bachelor of Music degree program with à mi 
in performance requires demonstration by audition of special advanced pre-admis® 
training and aptitude. In addition to the general requirements stated under Colum ^ 
School of Arts and Sciences, the 129-credit-hour program requires music courses 8$ (^ 
lows: Mus 5-6, 9-10, 101-2, 103-4, 131, 139, 151, 173: one 100-level elective ea!“ 
music theory/composition and history/literature: 6 hours of how 
of applied music in the major instrument or voice, inc luding at least 12 hours in 1009, 
courses; 6 hours of additional courses in performance; and 14 hours of electives. THe% 
partmental requirement of proficiency in piano must be satisfied by the semester pre, 
ing graduation. Students in this program are required to pursue the language « ompete j 
option listed under the General Curriculum Requirements of Columbian School. ^ i 


recital is required during the junior year, and a full public recital is required during; 
senior year. All majors are expected to attend and perform 


ensemble courses; 20 


-jt4 
regularly in student recit 


Minor in musi 21 credit hours of music courses, consisting of Mus 1, 2 or 9, 5. 101 


Or 103-4, 6 hours of applied music study, and 2 hours of music electives. Level 1 pian 
Proficiency is required; students with sufficient piano proficiency, as determined by an 


[2 4: d 
Xamination, may elect another ipplied music area for concentration. Recital attendance 
al 
and public performance are required 
Minor in jazz studies—21 credit hours of music courses, consisting of Mus 1, 2, 8, 9-10 


), 161; 4 hours of jazz performance techniques (Mus 59-60 or 159-60); and 2 


10urs of 
e : : 
semble partic ipation (Mus 52 or 55). Students must satisfy the requirement of Level 1 
jazz pi 


7 


4no proficiency. Mus 1 and 2 are prerequisite to declaration of the jazz studies 
m n " 
or. Recital attendance and public performance are required 
of D Partmental Prerequisite: Mus 1 and 2 are prerequisite to all other courses required 
Inusic 


majors with the exception of applied music and ensemble courses. A student 
Must de 


monstrate Level 1 proficiency in piano and must achieve a grade of C or better 


f 
a : and 2 to be allowed to declare the music major in the B.A. curriculum All stu 
ne Ln a declared major in music are required to emphasize performant 6 study in 
each istrument or voice and to appear for performance final examinations at the end of 

;. Semester of study in that area; a minimum of three consecutive examinations is re 
quired, 


A placement audition to determine the initial level of study is administered at 
e ti r s 

? time the major is declared. Satisfactory progress in the principal performance area 
- determined by the department’s repertoire and study-level guidelines and perfor- 


tating final examinations, is required for continuance in the major. Continuous regis 
piano in piano is required of all declared music majors and minors until the relevant 

proficiency requirements have been met. Regular attendance at public concerts 
study itals is required of all music majors and minors as a part of their applied musi 


MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


1 Elements of Music Theory (3) Levy 
Theoretical and written coverage of notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, 
thythms, and chord structure and progression. Introduction to music literature, 
with emphasis on rudimentary aural analysis. Concurrent registration in Mus 2 
is required for music majors (Fall and spring) 

2 Ear Training I (1) Krash 
Aural skills development through melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dictation 
and sight singing. Content is coordinated with Mus 1. Two 50-minute sessions 


per week (Fall and spring) 

3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Staff 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of music 
materials and media. Not open to music majors (Fall and spring) 

4 Topics in Music for Non-Majors (3) Staff 
A rotating set of classes on American music topics, a composer, the opera, and 

, „ Musical life in Washington, D.C. Not open to music majors (Spring) 


2-6 Harmony (3-3) Parris 
Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; figured-bass 
realization, part writing, modulation, altered chords. Concurrent registration in 
the appropriate section of Mus 9—10 is required for music majors. Prerequisite 


Mus 1; Mus 5 is prerequisite to Mus 6. (Academic year) 

7 Music of the World (3) Ahlquist 
Study of music from selected cultures around the world (Spring) 

8 History of Jazz (3) Lornell 
Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music from its 
origins to the present. (Fall) 

9 Ear Training II (1) Staff 
Content is coordinated with Mus 5. Two 50-minute sessions per week. Prereq- 
uisite: Mus 2 (Fall) 

10 Ear Training III (1) Staff 
ontent is coordinated with Mus 6. Two 50-minute sessions per week. Prereq- 
70 Pisite: Mus 9 (Spring) 
ntroduction to Jazz Harmony (3) Levy 


‘his course develops the ability to analyze and write tunes in jazz pop styles 
Study of rhythmic characteristics, voit e-leading, and chord/scale relationships 
Within a jazz context Prerequisite: Mus 1 (Spring, alternate years) 
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101-2 History of Music I (3-3) Y oue 
Development of music in the Western world from the earlv Christian e 
through the Baroque Prerequisite: Mus 1; Mus 101 is prerequisite to Mus 10 
(Academic year) A 

103—4 History of Music II (3-3) Ahlqu® 
Development of Western music from the Classical period to the present Pre 
requisite Mus 5 or permission of instructor; Mus 103 is prerequisite to Mus 10 
(Academic year) 


109 Orchestra Literature (3) Guentht 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra liter iture, analysis of represen! 
tive works. Prerequisite: Mus 5 or permission of instructor (Spring) : 

110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Youe® 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of rep* 
sentative works, Prerequisite: Mus 5 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

121 The Opera (3) Y oue? 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative works. Pi 
requisite: Mus 5 or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 1 

125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) si 


Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature fro 
the 16th century to the present. Prerequisite: Mus 5 or equivalent 

131-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) Parr? 
Practice in 18th-centurv contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale prelude 
inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent; Mus 131 is P" 


requisite to Mus 132 (Alternate academic years) ^ 
133-34 Composition (3-3) Past 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Mus 6 (Academic year) A 

135 Counterpoint (3) Parr 
Study and practice of 16th-century « ontrapuntal techniques. Prerequis!l 
Mus 131. 2 
137 Orchestration (3) Parr? 
Instrumental scoring. Prerequisite: Mus 6. 4 
139 Form and Analysis (3) Parris, Guenth? 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature Prerequisi! 
Mus 5-6 or equivalent (Spring) i 

151 Conducting (3) Fe 


Technique of conduc ting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis; an 
interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conducting. Prereg™ 

site: Mus 5 (Fall, even years) : 

161-62 Electronic and Computer Music (3-3) Hi Wj 
Fundamental electronic and computer music concepts. Analog and dig" 

sound synthesis techniques and theory, MIDI, studio re ording techniqu^ 

signal proc essing, properties of sound, acoustics and psycho-acoustics, histo 

and aesthetics. Laboratory fee: $50 per semester (Academic year) M 

173 Pedagogy (3) Sta 


P , :eilf 
Principles, materials, and methods of teat hing in selected areas. Prerequi* 
admission to 100-level performance study 


"ij 

199 Independent Research (3) s 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor Open only to qualified mus 
majors. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 
ji 


» cree 
Applied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and mav be repeated for cf th 
For courses numbered 11 through 50 art 


and 57 through 60, students may not register 
same semester for both the 1 


- and 2-credit course in the same instrument or in voice ^ 
51, 52, 53, 55, 56, and 153 do not 


plementary fee. Mus 61 and 63, 
wise do not require 


include individual lessons and do not require 8 d 
involving group study of beginning piano and voice " 
a supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include # 
vidual lessons and require a supplementary fee, as follows 

1. One-credit-hour courses 
fee, $75. 

2. Two- or three-credit-hour « ourses: 
mentary fee, $150. 


n 
‘ nt 
: individual lessons of one-half hour a week, supplemé! 


h apl 
individual lessons of one hour a week, SUPE 


Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after the first two 
Weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Consult the Music Department for details 
le supplementary fee is waived during the fall and spring semesters for full-time 


Music majors and minors and for Presidential Arts Scholars in Music 


Departmental prerequisite: For Mus 11-12, Mus 61 or demonstration of adequate 
Preparation For Mus 15-16, level 2 piano proficiency or permission of instructor 


: Required practice: three hours a week for 1-credit courses and six hours a week for 
“Credit courses 


11-12 Piano (1-2) Staff 
m Voice (1-2) Stall 
17-18 A enr ard j; Parnas fie sean 
ee Classical Guitar (1-2) Waters, Albertson, Sislen 

1-22 Viola (1-2) Parnas 
. = Cello (1-2) Barnet, Snider 

3-26 Bass (1-2) Marsh 
27-28 Flute (1-2) Hertel, Stang-McCusker 
29-30 Recorder (1-2) Gilliam 
31-32 Oboe (1-2) R. White 
Pide Clarinet (1-2) Raden, Ferguson 
35-36 Saxophone (1-2) Fraize 
226 Bassoon (1-2) Lipnick 
39-40 French Horn (1-2) Fearing 
au Trumpet (1-2) Birch 
E Trombone (1-2) > Kiehl 
?-46 Percussion (1-2) Edgar, Connell 


47-48 Harp (1-2) Seidman, Smith 

49-50 Tuba (1-2) Goldstein 

University Symphony Orchestra (1) Alston 

Preparation and performance of orchestral literature Prerequisite: audition 

before director. 

2 Instrumental Ensemble (1) Staff 
Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition. See the Schedule of Classes 
for « omplete listing: Section numbers are .10 flute choir, .11 guitar ensemble 
:12 percussion ensemble, .13 jazz combo, .14 keyboard ensemble, .15 string 


ensemble, .16 woodwind ensemble, .17 brass ensemble, .18 Baroque ensemble i 
-19 Latin band, .20 blues revue 
53 University Singers (1) Pickar 


Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition before 
direc tor 

55 Jazz Band (1) Levy 
Preparation and performance of classic and contemporary “big band” literature 

f Prerequisite: audition before director 

56 University Band (1) Fritz, Birch 
Section .10 is University Symphonic Band; Section .11 is University Wind 
Ensemble 


E» . 
"t Harpsichord (1-2) eret, Tui 
7-60 Jazz Performance Techniques (1-2) Staff 
See the Schedule of Classes for complete listing: Section numbers are .10 piano 
:11 bass, .12 percussion, .13 guitar, .14 brass, .15 woodwind 
61-62 . i 


Class Piano for Beginners (1-2) Konstantinov, Krash, Dahlman, Levy 
Study of the rudiments of musical notation and piano playing in a small class 
room setting; designed to take students who do not read music to a beginner's 
level of proficiency. Open to all undergraduates 

Class Voice for Beginners (1) Bender, Reiff 
Study of the rudiments of musical notation and basic vocal technique in a small 


Bla: classroom setting. Open to all undergraduates 
782 Lute (1-2) 


De 
app ePartmental prerequisite: For 100-level applied music courses, an audition before an 
Priate faculty c ommittee. 


3 *quired 


"Cred; practice: six hours a week for 1-credit courses and 12 hours a week for 
Courses, In addition, 3-credit courses include master performance classes 


63 


Albertson 
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ind require performance in student recitals and appearance for a performance finf 


*xamination 


111-12 Piano (1-3) Sul 
113-14 Voice (1-3) Stal 
115-16 Pipe Organ (1-3) E. Guentht 
117-18 Orchestral Instrument (1—3) Stal 
119-20 Classical Guitar (1—3) Albertson, Sislen, Wale? 
153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) Von Villas, Conló 

A performance-oriented progr In the fall semester the stress is on devel? 

ment of body awareness for the stage, act sation ind ¢ haract 
development. Scenes chosen from the oper t nd |] theat 


pertoire. In the spring semester isical aching ise 


sup, al? 
audition preparation is included 

155—156 Voice Study for the Theatre (1-3) su 

157-158 Harpsichord (1-3) Garst, Part? 

159-60 Jazz Performance Techniques (1-3 Ste! 


NAVAL SCIENCE 


Professor W.S. Kordis (Chair 
Assistant Professors C.R. Whee 


D.M. Albrecht, K.A. She 


Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program 
The Naval Reserve Officers Training ( orps (NROT( rs young men and womens 


opportunity to qualify for a full s holarship and a commission in the N ivy or Mari 
rps. NROT( 


end weekly professional seminars. During the sun 


nen are required to com he naval science courses and ? 


«nal 
T, NROT( midshipmen particip% 


tive dut sf se reh 1 d ing cruis jp?! 
in active vr ees 1 or shore — ning cruises fo pproximately four weeks b 
receivino the ! ‘ reate ar n stiy | NR < 1 ut 
receiving the baccalaureate and completing the NROTC progr: qualified midship®™ 
are commissioned as ensigns in the Navy or second lieutenants in the Marine COP 
Students may join the NROTC through any one f the followin; programs 


Four-Year Scholarship Progr 


] n—Students enter the NROTC Four-Year Scholars 
rogram through national competition and are appointed midshipmen the Naw 
Reserve. While enrolled, a four-year-scholarship T provide 


in 


student receives governn 


tuition, fees, books, uniforms, and an allowance of $150 per month. Upon graduali? 


students are commissioned with a four-year active duty service obligation. Scholars 


Jy T m , le ' 1 , ; 
Program students must include in their degree program courses in English, calcu 


È 3l8 ^ 
nd participe 


computer 


Science physics, national security pol CV ind naval si lence 


hree summer training periods of approximately four weeks each 

Two-} Scholarship Program—Selection for this progr 
competition, based on the student’s academic record physical qualifications, and as 
terview. Application should be made by the middle of the fall semester of the stude? 


^ jn? 
ar im is made through nati 


sophomore year. Selected applicants attend six weeks of instruction at the Naval Scie? 
Institute (NSI) at Newport Rhode d 
year At NSI, students take courses in naval science physical fitne ind drill similaf" 


those required of four-year NROTC students during their fres e ye 


lar lirino th | i 1 i p 
Island, during the summer before their third at ade! 


a j nnlat " } 
Successful completion of the NSI program qualifies the two-vear ap 
( 


ment as midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the NR 
Jr y I i TI T 

gram. pon acceptance of this appointment, students receive all th 
i] I } , ts 
ill the obligations of midshipmen in the Four-Year 


r Scholarship Program nd 
Entering freshmen and transfer students who are aw irded NROTC scholarships? 


plan to live on « ampus may also be eligible for GW Residence Hall Awards from the ^ 
ov 


ind sophomon 
plicants for ap. 
TC Sc holarship 


asst 


pow 


pre 


benefits and 


versity. NROTC scholars with prior experience in the Na ble for awards í 


Vy are eli Ù 
ing the nominal charges for on campus housing and meals. NROTC scholars who are 
to the Navy and are majoring in 


n mathematics, chemistry, physics. or a program n 
School of Enginee T "ho applic ^s 
»cnoo! of Engineering and Applied Science may receive up to $4,000 to be app! « 


1 the f 1 } E 
ward the costs of on« ampus housing and meals. Further information on these awa 


available from the University Office of Admissions 
Four-Year College Program—Students are enrolled in the Four-Year College T 
upon acceptance by the Department of Naval Science. 1 niforms are provided, and di. 
are provi ; "n 
clue 


prog” 


their junior and senior years, students rec eive $150 per month. Students must in 


attend the n1 


their degree program courses in mathematics (i 
a 


science, and naval s lence 


ciass summer at-sea training period, acc ept a commission in the Naval Reserve orM 


“tps Reserve on graduation with an eight-year acti 
rve on active duty 


after graduation for at least three year Mids 


V p 
„ne term as College Program students, have a satistactory acaden I e phvs 
ally qualified may compete for a s holarship aw arded by the Chief 
nd Training If awarded, the scholarship will be for the remainder of the stud 
“graduate enrollment, up to a maximum of thre and ill years; service rex 
and benefits are the same as for the scholarship pr 
TWo-Yed, College Program Application shou "y the middle of 
mester of the student's second year. Selectior cl qua 
Education 


and Training, based on the student's academic record physical qualifications 
ind ; ! 

and an interview. Those students selected will attend the NSI 
comple 


and upon successf 


th tion may enroll in the program. The benefits and obligations are the s f 
le Four-Year College Program 

S Requirements for all candidates Qualifications for acceptable andidates f f 
Cho] 


arship Program or the College Program include U.S. citizenship, fulfillment 


toga Wuirements, and willingness to participate in required s immer train eric 
ept à commission in the Naval Reserve oi Marine Corps Reserve whe ff 
stude ment in NROTC is not a requirement for taking naval science course Ar 
the , ìt enrolled at George Washington University may take naval science courses wi 
“Pproval of the Professor of Naval Science 
Degree Credit for Naval Science Courses 
e Columbian School of Arts and Sciences—NSc 126, 160, and 18( e accept F 
fo tives Up to 12 credit hours (for NS 52, 150, 175, and 176) n , cepted a 
Ssiona] electives in Columb School 
School of Engineer 1 Applied Scie Y CUM 
“lence credit &Technii elective credit? i nds 
neering BAT : i 
ing Nand mechanical engineering—NS« S l : 
and 176 2 and 150; for majors in systems analys 2—NS 
B Yia af Busine ss and Public Man 1gen nt- All NSc courses are pplicable to the 
Ind studeo B.Accy. degree programs; check with the director of undergraduate advis 
RI) dent services in SBPM 
lot Se hool of Inte rnational Affairs—NS« ^6, 160 i, 176, and 18 - é 
<ective ( redit in all undergraduate programs 
?1 Introduction to Naval Science (3 


À general introduction to the naval pr 


I icepts of se 
Mission, Organization, and wartare t 5. Navy a 
Corps Overview of officer and en i g 1 ed l 
and areer patterns Naval courtesy and customs, military Istice eadershij 
and nome l Professional competencies required to become a nava 
^ Officer j 
?2 Naval Ships Systems I (Engineering) (3 
A detailed study of ship characteristics and types, including ship desig 
control, propulsion, hydrodynamic forces, stability, « omy ind 
electrica] ind auxiliary systems. Included are basi ncepts of the th« 
125 and design of ste im, gas turbine, and n ropulsior 
I Naval Ships Systems II (Weapons) (3 
leory and employment of weapons systems, inclu« the processes eter 
tion evaluation, threat analysis, weapon selection lelivery, guidance, and ex 
plosives Fire control systems and m 1 r weapons types 1g 1 e 
and limitations Phvsica aspects of radar and u ter sound. Facets 
126 sind, control and communications as means pons system integ 
~~ Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3 
Survey of the U.S. naval historv, with en phasis on major devel S € 
Beopoliti il theory of Mahan. Present-day concerns in sea power ar time 
affairs, in luding the economic and political iss, I merchant m t I 
Merce and the law ot the sea. Naval aspects of U.S ICIS the Ame 
150 Revolution to Vietnam 
a AVIgation and Naval Operations I 
Students develop practical skills in naval piloting | dures. Charts S 
and electronic aids, ar | theory and operat Í g sses 
Inland and internat sa) rules of the nant f 
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celestial coordinate system, including spherical trigonometry and how celest” 
information can be applied to navigation at sea. Basic principles of envit® 
mental factors affecting naval operations 

151 Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) 

Relative motion vector analysis theory, formation tactics, and ship employme 
practical skills in relative motion problems. Controllable and noncontrollab 
forces in shiphandling, ship behavior, and maneuvering characteristics; Vif 
ous methods of visual communication, including flaghoist, flashing light, a 
semaphore. 

160 Evolution of Warfare (3) t 
This course traces the development of warfare, from earliest recorded history" 
the present, with focus on the impact of major military theorists, strategis“ 
tacticians, and technological developments. The student acquires a basic se* 
of strategy and develops an understanding of military alternatives and the imp” 
of historical precedent on military thought and actions 

175 Leadership and Management I (3) ; 
Organizational behavior, management, and leadership princ iples in the cont? 
of naval organization. The management functions of planning, organizi" 
and controlling; individual and group behavior in organizations; motivatii 
and leadership. Experiential exercises, case studies, and laboratory dis ussi 
Decision making, communication, responsibility, authority, and ací ountabilil 

176 Leadership and Management II (3) : 
The interaction of leadership, organizational behavior, and human resou" 
management. Employee interviewing and counseling, performance appraist 
military and civilian law, and managerial ethics and values. This capste 
course integrates professional competencies to develop understanding of ? 
issues faced by leaders, managers, and naval officers 

180 Amphibious Warfare (3) " 
A historical survey of the development of amphibious doctrine and the com 2 
of amphibious operations. The evolution of amphibious warfare in the 20th y 
tury, especially during World War II. Present-day potential and limitations" 
amphibious operations, including the conc ept of rapid deployment force. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


Professors N.D. Singpurwalla, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland (Chair), T.A. Mazzuchi. G Fried? 
Adjunct Professors R.H. Clark, J.L. Kreuser " 
Professorial Lecturers J.F. Ince, C.H. Voas, S.A. Gabriel, N.J. Kirkendall, D.A Samuels 
Assistant Professor H.G. Abeledo 


all 

See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the program of study leadiné 
the Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) i 
Sv 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3)  Abeledo and " 


Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research moet 
as applied to problems in industrial and governmental decision making. Lit 
integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game theory: Pre 
uisite: Math 32. (Fall) sul 
102 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) Soland and» " 
Basic concepts and te hniques of stochastic operations research modeling: 
plied to problems in industrial and governmental decision making. MP 
chains, queuing, inventory, forecasting, decision analysis. regression anal! 
and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 32 (Spring) Su 
109 Mathematics in Operations Research (3) Abeledo and act 
Mathematical foundations of optimization theory; linear algebra, advan 
calculus, real analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numerical methods 4"), 


of software. Applications to modeling tec hniques in operations research 
requisite: Math 33. (Fall) 


se 
135 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling I (3) Clark and *j 
Stock-flow analysis of feedback systems presented for policy analys m 


anda " ; A ; tru 
management. System dynamics; principles of systems employed to Sti 
the problem-solving process. Problems and case studies solved using 
computers. (Fall and summer) 


151 Linear Programming (3) 


Abeledo and Staff 
rhe Simplex method, its variants, and recent interior point methods con 
I 


from theoretical and computational points of view. Duality, se 
parametric programming. Decomposition methods for 
Prerequisite: OR 101, 109, or permission of instructor 


idered 


large-s 


(irai 
154 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Falk and Staff 
Optimization Theory (3) 
Analysis of optimization models, including areas of nutrition, wate pollution 


ELEME ai 
al equilibrium, port 
and parameter estimation. Solution of models via the GAMS 
g software. Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) 


energy, reliability, inventory control, game theory, chemi 
folio selection 


modeli 


171 Fore asting Techniques (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Regression analysis and other heuristic forecasting tecl niques. Detailed devel 
opment of the Box—Jenkins tex hnique for time-series analysis, including mov 
ing averages and exponential smoothing as special cases. Application to engi 
neering, business, and economics using special computer software packages 
Prerequisite ApSc 116 (Fall) 

173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) Frieder ¢ 


Simulation of discrete stochastic models Simulation languages 


number/random-variate generation. Statistical design and anal 


ysis OI 


experi 
ments, terminating nonterminating simulations; comparison of 
Determination of input distributions. Variance reduction. Validation of models 
Prerequisite ApS« 116, CSci 51, or permission of instructor opring 

Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Mathematical and statistical approaches to quality assurance 


system designs 


182 


Control charts 
acceptance sampling by attributes and variables, outgoing quality levels 
quality, relationship between reliability and quality, Bayesian techniques and 
time-series methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 

Problems in Operations Research (3) 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Ea 
locates an actual problem and formulates a solution 
models, Oral and written reports. Prereqi 
OR 173, and 151 or 154 (Fall and spring) 


cost OI 


191 


using Oper 


PRA C 
EACE STUDIES 


Comm; 
p mittee on Peace Studies 
AWs. P 


H Ya; : Churchill (Director), T.L. Hufford. S Livingston, P. Palmer 
eide 


à; Stude 


by ta nts in Columbian School of Arts and Sciences may earn a minor in peace studies 
i 
"T Ing 18 cre 


dit hours that include PStd 10 and 190 plus at least on« 


E course from each 
o 
j tollowing groups 
Pace j ! ) 
Peg * as a Human Value—Phil 133; Rel 121; WStu 125 
57 194 Ad Nation and International Systems—Econ 136, 181; Geog 133 Hist 128-29 
7 x 
Pon. PSC 140, 142, 144, 149 
€ace 


and Interpersonal Relations—EMda 175: Psyc 119 129, 156; Soc 184 
t 


J 

t 

tated approval of the advisor, Selected l'opic $ courses and 700 Series 
8 


(thy. ubjects may be counted toward the minor. An internship in a relevant agency 
ugh SLI sor’ 


courses ir 


ws 
152) may also count for 3 hours of credit, with 


T i "M 
) Introduc tion to Peace Studies 
and Conflict Resolution (3) 
(a loration of the nature of war and its causes; peace 


as a negative concept 
absence of war) and as a positive concept (basis 


for long-range, harmonious 


relations in personal communication and intern ational life); and the transitior 
190 Tom the negative to the positive concept 
Peace Studies Project (3) stall 


Integration of previous academic experience related to 
Broundwork for possible 
uate work, « 
Whe 


peace stud 


future engagement with peace concerns thr 


areer choice, or volunteer activities. To be taken 
n requirements for the minor are « ompleted 


in the semester 


212 PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHY 


University Professors P.]. Caws, K.F. Schaffner 

Professors R.H. Schlagel, W.B. Griffith, R.P. Churchill (Chair), A. Altman 
Associate Professors D. DeGrazia, G. Weiss 

Assistant Professors S.C. Fleishman, A. Tschemplik 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R. Carr, J. Ossars 


Two options are offered for the major in philosophy, both designed to give a broad ba? 
ground in philosophy but with somewhat different emphases. The first option reflects Ù 
traditional structure of the discipline and its subfields; it is especially recommended? 
those considering the possibility of graduate study in philosophy. The second option? 
designed for those primarily interested in philosophy in its relationship to public affal® 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in philosophy (traditional option)—The following * 
quirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Science’: 

2. Prerequisite course—Phil 51 or 52 or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in related areas—6 hours selected from art history, classics (0 
71, 72, 113, 127), history (Hist 39—40 recommended), humanities, or music hist 
3 hours of non-Western religious philosophy selected from Rel 157, 158, 160, 161, 164 

4. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 30 credit hours, inc luding as fov? 
dational courses Phil 111, 112, 131, and 152; one course selected from Group A (norm? 
tive)—Phil 132, 133, 142, 162; one course selected from Group B (epistemologic al)?» 
121, 125, 151, 153; two courses selected from Group C (19th- and 20th-century)—Phil 1n 
172, 192, 193; the proseminar—Phil 198; plus one elective chosen from 100-, 200-, or? 
level courses, selected in consultation with a departmental advisor : 

For students considering continuing in graduate school, it is recommended that the! 
include in their programs of study 6 credit hours of French or German plus Phil 121, p 
153, 192, and 193. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in philosophy (public affairs option)—The following " 
quirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—Phil 51 or 52 or equivalent 

3. Required courses in related areas—6 credit hours selected from Hist 39—40, 71^ 
PSc 105, 106, 107, 110, 114, 115; Econ 11-12, 101-2, 104. 

4. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 30 credit hours, including as foi 
dational courses Phil 131, 132; two courses selected from Group A (social, political ® 
legal)—Phil 125, 133, 135, 142; two courses selected from Group B (historic al)—Phil " 
and 112 or Phil 111 or 112 and one course selected from Phil 113, 172, 193: one cour” 
selected from Group C (analytical and epistemological)—Phi] 121, 151, 152, 192; the pi 
seminar—Phil 198; two electives selected in consultation with the advisor from 1 
200-, or 700-level courses (Phil 231, 235, 242, 255, 262, 770, 772, 773, 775, and 778" 
recommended). 


Minor in philosophy—Required: a minimum of 18 credit hours of philosophy cours” 
including two courses chosen from Phil 51, 52, 111, 112, 113; one course chosen f 


Phil 131, 132, 133, 135, 142, 162; and one course chosen from Phil 121, 125, 151, 152.7" 


Minor in applied ethics—Required: 18 credit hours of philosophy courses, includ 
Phil 51 or 52, and 131 and 132, plus three courses selected from Phil 133, 135, 142; 
(Current Issues in Bioethics); with permission of the instructor, seniors may select i 
Phil 230, 231, 235, 242, 262, which are listed in the Graduate Programs Bulletin : 
45 Introduction to Logic (3) Fleishman and SY 

Introduction to methods of deductive and inductive logic with emphasis . 

sentential calculus. Argument analysis, recognition of fallacies, legal reason" 

and practical applications of logic. (Fall, spring, and summer) T 
51-52 Historical Introduction to Western Philosophy (3-3) : i 

Readings from major philosophers and study of their philosophical positio, 
historical, social, and cultural context. Phil 51: Classical, medieval, an n 
modern philosophers: Socrates through Locke. Phil 52: Enlightenment, ~ 
and 20th-century philosophers: Locke through Sartre. Students are stro? 


encouraged to take Phil 51 before Phil 52. (Academic vear) 


62 Philosophy and Film (3) 
in introduction to philosopl 


hicai problems and methods thro igh discussion o 
some of the many philosophical questions raised by classical and contem ary 
films (Spring) 

111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Schlagel 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece, in luding the Near East, wit} 
major emphasis on the Pre-Socratics, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle (Fal 

112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) 


Churchill 


History of Western philosophy of the 16th through 18th centuries; Continental 


f 
Rationalism and British Empiricism from the scientific revolution through the 


Enlightenment; major emphasis on Montaigne, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant Prerequisite: Phil 51 or 52 


2 or equivalent Spring) 
113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) Altman and Staff 


European philosophy of the 19th century, with major emphasis on Kant 
Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche (Fall) 


Hegel 


121 Symbolic Logic (3) Fleishman and Staff 
Formal evaluation of deductive arguments in politics, law, economics, et 
Additional topics: metatheory of deductive systems; modal logics; logic and 
Computers. Prerequisite: Phil 45 or permission of instructor (Spring 

125 Philosophy of Race and Gender (3) Weiss 
A theoretical examination of race and gender as cultural categories that we ne 
gotiate through the politics of our bodies Interpersonal relations lage 
knowledge, and the media (Fall) 

131 Ethics: Theory and Applications (3) Griffith, DeGrazia, Churchill 
Examination of leading ethical theories, e.g utilitarianism, deontology, virtue 
theory, as well as anti-theory and metho lology in ethics. Applications to con 
temporary problems (Fall) 

132 Social and Political Philosophy (3) Altman, Griffith 
Philosophical theories about how ex onomic, political, legal, and cultural insti- 
tutions should be arranged. Topics include the meaning and significance of 
liberty, the legitimate functions of government, the nature of rights, the moral 

13 Significance of social inequality, and the meaning of democracy (Spring) 

3 


Philosophy, Nonviolence, and War (3) Churchill 
The course will consider one or more of the following topics: philosophical 
foundations of pacifism and nonviolent resistance; philosophical inquiry into 
Causes and prevention of war, aggression, genoc ide; morai constraints on national 
defense and foreign policy, and the doctrine of just war 
Ethics in Business and the Professions (3) 

Basic con epts and theories of ethics for analysis of moral iss 
business and in professional practice (Fall and spring) 
Philosophy of Law (3) 

Systematic examination of fundamental concepts of law and 


(Spring, odd years) 
Staff 
ues arising in 


Altman 
jurisprudence; 


,. PPecial emphasis on the relationship between law and morality (Fall) 

151 Science and the Modern World (3) Schlagel 
‘Omparison of the cosmological frameworks of Aristotle, Newton, Einstein, and 
quantum mechanics Emphasis on changing concepts and methodologies 

.., Modes of explanation, and ontological implications (Fall) 

152 Knowledge and Reality (3) Schlagel, DeGrazia 
nquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of perception 
and independent reality, the role of language in knowledge, and the meaning 
and criteria of truth Prerequisite: Phil 52 or 112 or permission of instructor 

„„ (Spring) 

153 


Mind, Brain, and Artificial Intelligence (3) 
Consideratic 
nitive 
ism, 


Schlagel 
on of the mind-body problem in relation to neurophysiology, 


psychology, and artificial intelligence: for e 
identity theory, and eliminative materialism 
formalists and neural network researchers to 
161 Spring, odd years) 
ilosophy and Literature (3) 
Critica] 
practices 
B 


cog- 
xample, dualism, functional- 

Evaluation of the claims of 
simulate human intelligence 


Weiss 
investigation of the sociopolitical commitments that inform the 
of reading and writing as discussed by Sartre, Barthes 


Foucault, 
audrillard, and others. Focus on the development of 


existentialist themes, 


including authenticity, freedom, temporality, and death in the work of Kafki 
Tolstoy, Mann, Woolf, Sexton, and Stein (Spring) 

162 Aesthetics (3) Weis 
l'he problem of artistic representation and the nature of aesthetic experience! 
related to the creation appreciation, and criticism of art Specia! emphasis" 
nonrepresentational works of art and their interpretation (Fall) : 

172 American Philosophy (3) Su 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as representativ! 
of American thought 

192 Analytical Philosophy (3) DeGraz 
The dominant movements of 20th-century Anglo-American philosophy, " 
cluding logical positivism, British ordinary language philosophy, and neop!* 
matism, as represented by Russell, G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ayer, QUIM 
Kripke et al. Prerequisite: One other second group philosophy course (Fa 

193 Phenomenology and Existentialism (3) Weiss, CIV. 
An intensive exploration of the ontological and existential philosophies 
Kierkegaard, Bergson, Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, de Beauv® 
and Camus. Prerequisite: One other sec ond-group philosophy course 
(Spring) 

198 Proseminar (3) T 
Variable topics; preparation and presentation of a major research paper. Ope 


Ste 


only to philosophy majors, in either the junior or senior year as approveé® 
major advisor 

199 Readings and Research (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


st 


PHYSICS 


Professors A.J. Zuchelli, D.R. Lehman, B.L. Berman (Chair), L.C. Maximon (Resea™ 
W.C. Parke, R.A. Arndt (Research) 

Adjunct Professor E.F. Skelton 

Professorial Lecturer R. Corbet : 

Associate Professors N.K. Khatcheressian, E.P. Harper, W.J. Briscoe, J.R. Peverley 
Haberzettl, K.S. Dhuga, C. Bennhold 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.T. Broach, T.L. Francavilla " 

Assistant Professors M.E. Reeves, T.P. Devereaux, G, Feldman. F.X. Lee, L. Y. Mu? 
(Research) 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in physics—The following 
quirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Science* 

2. Prerequisite courses—Phys 21, 22; Chem 11; Math 31, 32, 33 j 4 

3, Required courses in related area—Math 111, 112; one course chosen from CS 
50, 100, 155, or Math 153 17 

4. Required courses in the major—Phys 151, 161, 164, 165, 167, 195, either 170.0% 
one course chosen from 181, 182, 183. Recommended electives for students plan? 
graduate study in physics: Phys 152, 163, 166; for students planning a career relate’ 
computational sciences: Phys 181, 182, 183 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics and Bachelor of Science in any SEAS pu 
" > fiel. M» va.v d d 
graduate field—Five-vear programs leading to these two degrees are available. F 2j 
» i » " " t ` pi 
check with the Department of Physics or with the School of Engineering and AP! 
Science. j 


pes de 1 hill 
Special Honors—To graduate with Special Honors, a student must meet the elig í 
. - » k . : : T 
requirements stated under the University Regulations and submit for deparUP", 
approval an honors thesis based on a two-semester research project. In additio! 


student must have a cumulative grade-point average of at least 3.5 in physics course" 
3.0 overall. 


Minor in physics—Required: Phys 21, 22, plus three approved 100-level physics co” 

» £ "en A ae 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may bel. 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for & 
listings 


ASTRON( )MY 


1 Introduction to Astronomy I (3) Maximon, Dhuga, Parke 
Primarily for non-science majors. ( lassical 


al through modern astronomv, with in 
troduction to basi principles underlying astronomical svstems 
tions. Lectures cover elec tromagnetic radiation, optical 
solar system 


and observa 


instruments, and the 
Laboratory (2 hours) emphasizes optics and astronomic 


al mea 
surements. Prerequisite: high school algebra. Laboratorv fee $50 (Fall) 
Introduction to Astronomy II (3) 
Primarily for 


N 


Maximon, Dhuga, Parke 
non-science majors. Stellar and extragalactic astronomy, includ 
ing introduction to quantum aspects of electromagnetic 
physics stellar spectra, and stellar evolution. Esse 
cluded 


radiation and atomic 
ntial material from Astr 1 in 
Laboratory (2 hours) has the same emphasis as in Astr 1. Prer 
high school algebra. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 

51 Modern Cosmology (3) 


equisite 


Parke 
origin and evolu 
nature of quasars, pulsars, stellar and 
galactic black holes, antimatter gravitational 


A non-mathematical treatment of ¢ osmology, describing the 
tion of the universe l'opics include the 


lensing, dark matter, cosmic back 
ground radiation, the origin of the elements big-bang theory, and the future of 
the universe Prerequisite: Astr 1 and 2 


191 Space Astrophysics (3) Corbet 
Physical processes of celestial phenomena as determined from space-based 
instrumentation. While the entire electrom ignetic spectrum is covered, the 
high-energy (X-ray and gamma ray) region is emphasized. Results from ground 
based instrumentation (e 8., radio and optical) may be introduced Prerequisite 
Phys 22 or equivalent (Fall) 


PHYSICS 


1 General Physics I (3) 
Classical physics. Mechanics, 


Bennhold, Feldman, Zuchelli 
including Newton's laws of motion, force 
tation, equilibrium, work and energy, momentum, and rotational 
Periodic motion, waves, and sound 
high school trigonometry. Concurre 
mended (Fall and spring) 
General Physics II (3) 

Classical and modern physics. Electrostatics, 


ternating current circ uits, and elec tromagnetic radiation; geometrical and phys- 

ical optics; special relativity; quantum theory; atomic physics; nuclear physics 

particle physics; astrophysics and « osmology. Prerequisite: Phys 1. Concurrent 

registration in Phys 6 is strongly recommended. (Fall and spring) 

5 General Physics Laboratory I (1) Bennhold, Feldman, Zuchelli 
Laboratory ( omplement of Phvs 1. Prerequisite: concurrent or prior registration 

In Phys 1. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall and spring) 

General Physics Laboratory II (1) Zuchelli, Feldman, Bennhold 

Laboratory complement of Phys 2 Prerequisite: concurrent or prior registration 

in Phys 2. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall and spring) 

Music and Physics (4) 

"rimarily for non-science majors. A comparative study of music 

Showing parallels in the history of the two fields and e 

in physics related to the theory of music and the 


cal instruments, particularly classical me 
Site: 


gravi 


motion 
; heat and thermodynamics Prerequisite 


nt registration in Phys 5 is strongly recom 


Zuchelli, Feldman, Bennhold 
electromagnetism, direct and al- 


m 


Berman 
and physics 
mphasizing those topics 
production of sound by musi 
chanics and wave motion 'rerequi 
high school algebra and geometry. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall) 
Jrigin and Evolution of Ideas in Physics (4) 
"rimarily for non-science majors. The evolution of ideas and their historical 
Continuity in the search for basic physical theories, By presenting the world- 
Views of great physicists of the past, the division of physics into many sub- 
disciplines is avoided and a more humanistic approach is achieved. Prerequi- 
,, site: high school algebra. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 
^ University Physics I (4) Khatcheressian, Haberzett! 
Classic al physics using calculus. Mechanics, in luding Newton's laws of mo- 
tion, force, gravitation, equilibrium, work and energy, momentum. 
tional motion: periodic motion, waves, and sound: heat and 


Harper, Briscoe 


and rota- 
thermodynamics 


216 


151 


128 


161 


163 


164 


165 


166 


167 


175 


181 


PHYSICS 


Prerequisite: Math 31; corequisite: Math 32. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall ane 


spring) 


2 University Physics II (4) Berm 


Classical and modern physics using calculus. Electricity and magnetism, P 
cluding electrostatics, electromagnetism, direct and alternating current circul 
and electromagnetic radiation; geometrical and physical optics; special relati" 
ity; quantum theory; atomic physics; nuclear physics; particle physics; « osmo 
ogy. Prerequisite: Phys 21 and Math 32. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and sprit% 
Biophysics: Physics in the Life Sciences (3) Reeves, Par? 
Physical principles applied to biological systems, medicine, and instrument 
tion in medicine and biology. Applications include biological transducers, m 
ecular biophysics, bioenergetics, radiation biology, ordering theory, and neu 
networks. Prerequisite: Phys 1 and 2 or equivalent 


Intermediate Laboratory (3-3) Murphy, Feldm® 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to research techniques a 
use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 

Mechanics (3) Reev? 


‘ " 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation la" 


Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of Lagrang®” 
and Hamilton’s equations , 
Physical and Quantum Optics (4) Pever! 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), Wave motion, electromagnetic asp% 
of light, dispersion of light in media, geometrical optics, polarization and opi 
cal properties of crystals, interference, diffraction, lasers, holography. Mal® 
ematical tools, including Fourier methods, developed as needed. The quanti! 
desc ription of light complements the classical des: ription. Laboratory fee, «d 
Thermodynamics (3) skeli” 
Principles, statistical foundations, and application of equilibrium ther" 
dynamics, reversible processes, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phe? 
changes. 
Electromagnetic Theory I (3) Zuch? 
Development of the Maxwellian field conception, using vector and tensor @ 
culus, stationary and static electric field configurations and polarized meo 
currents, time-dependent fields and relativistic considerations, the gene 
field-determining relations, and their solutions, 


; : aacht 
Electromagnetic Theory II (3) zuch 
Stationary magnetic fields and magnetic media, dynamic transfers to and by ss 

iof 


fields, radiative processes by isolated charges and by charge configurat p 
Bremsstrahlung and synchrotron radiation, radiation from antennas, the 647 
tion of motion for radiating charges and its solutions, the quantum interi 
Bohm-Aharonov and related phenomena. E- 
Principles of Quantum Physics (3) pris 
Development of logical structure and experimental bases for modern quant? 
mechanics. Simple examples worked out to clarify the structure; prim 
emphasis on conceptual framework and its mathematical realization; © 
consideration of the laboratory results to which the theorv is a response. yi 
Solid-State Physics (3) poveri 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibrational y 
electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, electronic d! 
in metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties of solids, superconc ue 
ity. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor 


Nuclear Physics (3) Berman, pn^. 
Introduction to application of quantum physics in the desc ription of nucle" 
Ü 


their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, nuclear forces Ly 
nuclear reactions are considered. Specific topics include the deuteroP s 
scattering, the optical model, the shell model, the liquid-drop model, beta 0* 
fission, and fusion. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor 
Computational Mechanics (3) Reeves, 
Topics include harmonic motion, celestial mechanics, chaotic systems 
dynamics, and other such complex systems that require à computation’ 
(Fal) Prerequisite: Phys 43; CSci 49 or 50 or equivalent. Laboratory foe 
(Fall) 


us 


182 Computational Electric ity and Magnetism (3 Haberzettl, Briscoe 
Study of principles and observable 


consequences of electricity and n 
with both numerical and graphical techniques 


lagnetism 
] ipplied t practical examples 
ndergraduate calculus and a « omplete sequence 
of calculus-based physics; working know ledge of C or FORTRAN. Laboratorv 
fee, $50 (Spring) 


Computational Modern Physics (3 


Modern physics and applications via computer mod Í 


Inodeiing of 


Prerequisite: three semesters of u 


183 Parke 


relativistic and 
quantal systems; graphical visualization of si 


semesters of undergraduate calculus and a omplete sequence of ulus-based 
physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall 
195 Undergraduate Research (3) 


Staff 
Research on problems approved by the faculty. May be repeated once for credit 
Laboratory fee. $50 


ich systems Prerequisite: three 


alc 


P ` 
OLITICAL COMMUNICATION 


See 1 
* Media and Public Affairs. 


Porm. 
OLITICAL SCIENCE 


n 
niy a , 
Ppp sity Professor J.N. Rosenau 


 "WeSsors B. Reic h, Y.C. Kim, J.M 
Manheim. ( 


S.L. Wolchik. 


“SS0ciate 
Owie 
“SSistan 


Logsdon, C.A. Linden, H.R. Nau M.A. East, J.B 
McClintock, P. Reddaway, ].R Henig (Chair), L. Sigelman J 

J.R. Wright, H. Harding, D. Shambaugh. C.] Deering, H.B. Feigenbaun 
Professors C.F Elliott, R.W. Rycroft, J.H. Lebovic, R.P. Stoket, N.I Brown 
, S.K, Sell, M. Finnemore, F. Maltzman, J. Goldgeier, D.D. Avant 

LW; ! Professors B. Dic kson, P. Wahlbeck, D. Auerswald, L Zeng, S.J. Balla, I. ( reppell 
1 Villson-Quay le, J.M. Smith, D. Dassa Kave 


Sod 


A 


h Bachelor 
* fulfilled: 

1, The gen 
oth... l'érequisite: PS 


Credi; , 41 politica] 
4 _ Ours of intre 


0f Arts with a major in poli 


of Arts and Sciences 
1, 2, and 3 (or the equivalent). Six courses in the social sciences 
science, to include 6 hours of history or 6 hours of « 


^conomics. Twelve 
ductory foreign language and statistics are stronglv re ommended 
A Pola 
includi quired courses in the major 


30 credit hours of 100-level political science « ourses 

folloy ing a distribution requirement that consists of 3 credit hours from each of tl 
vi A 

180 4,8 Broups Group 


lig. 81, 183; Group B (American government and politics)—PSc 111, 112, 113, 114. 115 

Baniz 17, 118, 119, 120, 122, 124, 128, 129; Group C (international pol 

Qr, ^ llons)— PSc 139, 140, 142, 144, 146, 149, 161, 168, 175, 176 
Up D (me 


A (comparative politics)—PSc 130, 131, 167. 170, 173, 177 


179 


itics, law, and or 


, 178, 180, 182, 184 
107 thodology)—PSc 101, 102, 104; Group E (political thought)—PSc 105. 106 
p.108, 110 
i the j major must complete a proseminar or, if eligible, the Honors Seminar PSc 199 
Program: a Or senior year. A maximum of two of these may be included in a stu ` 
200-leva, x h courses do not satisfy the department's group distribution requirements. A 
Der istion oe may be substituted for the proseminar requirement with the written 
The , ! of the instructor and the undergraduate coordinator 


; denas 
On, Partment also « 


entr. ffers a major with a public policy focus. Students who wish to 
Se 10 Tate public poli 


cy must distribute their 30 hours in political science as 


follows 
24. 1 ;9 Credit hours in policy-oriented courses to be selected from PSc 112, 117, 122 
iB p 9De policy-oriented proseminar; 3 additional credit hours from each of Gre ups 
' S, and F., r " i 
i nd E; and 3 credit hours in a political science elective at the 100 level 


0 
he m ore th 


; an 3 hours of service-le 
Major; th, 


arning or internship courses may be credited ti 
$ Se courses do not satisfy the distributi: in requirement 

Daci 
“pec 


,,, PeCiq E 5. "IN: " 

liem Honors- lo qualify for Special Honors, the student must fulfill the general re- 
vhs Its s ; i 

“hich 5 Stated under | niversity Regulations and take PSc 199, Honors Seminar 


ir 
ün i x x ap 
JInplet, "ndependent study project is completed with distinction. The student must 


Ya le semir 
lon. Partme 
TS in pol 


ward 


iar before the final semester of course work. The project is evaluated 
ental Honors Committee, which can rei ommend graduation with Special 
Itical science. To be eligible for enrollment in an honors seminar i 


tuden 
students 


218 POLITICAL SCIENCI 


must be political science majors, have successfully completed PSc 101, have a hieved! 
grade-point average in the major of at least 3.3, and be juniors or seniors 

Minor in political science—Required: PSc 1, 2, and 3 (or the equivalent) plus 12 cred! 
hours of 100-level political science courses, including a distribution requirement of ont 
course each from Groups D and E. A minimum of 9 credit hours of other social s ient 
courses is also required 

With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tak?! 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cou 


listings 


2.3 ; of 
Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 is prerequisite to Group A courses (comparative p 


itics), PSc 2 is prerequisite to Group B courses (American government and politics), P 
PSc 3 is prerequisite to Group C courses (international politics, law, and organization 
Courses are defined by their group under item 3, above. Elliott School students substit™ 
IAff/PSc 5 for PSc 3 as a prerequisite to Group C courses. Qualified juniors and senio 


: Atho 
who are not political science majors and who wish to take 100-level PSc courses witho 
having the appropriate prerequisites may do so only with the written permission of W 


instructor. 


1 Introduction to Comparative Politics (3) Sodaro, Bow 
Concepts and principles of comparative analysis, with an examination * 
politics and government in selected countries (Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to American Sigelman, Maltzi 


Politics and Government (3) 


, ! y 
Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system and ! 
impact on public policy. (Fall and spring) i 

3 Introduction to International Politics (3) Goldgeier, Nau, Lebo" 


Analysis of world politics, focusing on the role of nation-states and int? 

national organizations and on selected foreign policy issues. "m 

5 Introduction to International Affairs: Nau, pp 
A Washington Perspective (4) 

Same as IAff 5. For Elliott School freshmen only y 

11-12 Introduction to Political Behavior (6-6) Willson-QU!, 

Role of personal and social values in political behavior. Fall: Focus on prob ^ 

in the American liberal tradition. Spring: A comparative perspective on der 

cratic and authoritarian governments in the 20th century. Admission by sp% 

selection process (Academic year) 


let 
50 Washington, D.C.: History, Gill 
Culture, and Politics (3) 

Same as AmSt/Hist 50. ; 

101 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Lebovic, wabll* 
Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and governi 
empirical methods of research. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and spring) " 

104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Stoker, » 
Introductory overview of the concepts, issues, and techniques of syste 
policy analysis and its role in the policy process (Fall and spring) |... 
105-6 Major Issues of Western Political Thought (3-3) Creppell, Dg 


PSc 105: foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas pse : 
history of political thought from the 16th through the late 19th century” 


forth in the works of representative thinkers alf 
107 20th-Century Political Thought (3) Creppell, oai 

Recent Western political thought; analysis and critique of the legaci? 

modern political theories and ideologies (Spring) qui 


108 Marxism-Leninism (3) p 
Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of modern co 
nism. Emphasis on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and consideration of Be™ 
Rosa Luxemburg, Lukacs, Trotsky, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Gorbachev: y 


110 American Political Thought (3) Willson- cy 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as seent 
major representative writings (Spring) p 


111 State and Urban Politics (3) 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and polic i€ 
and urban political systems (Fall) 


T] of * 


11 


? State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 
Selected issues in state and urban policymaking, with « 
metropolitan setting 

113 Judicial Politics (3) 


An examination of judicial process 


5 opring) 


» and behavior Emphasis on judi elt 
tion, decision making, interaction with the political environment. and ict 
and implementation of decisions 

114-15 ( :S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) Wahlbeck 
PSc 114 oeparation of powers, federal-state relati S, eCOnOI re 1 
tion. PSc 115: Political and cix rights Academic v« 

116 The American Presidency (3) Maltz 
Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the iuthority of the con 
temporary institution, the me nanisms and processes for formulating public 
policy, and the influences of personality on performance in office Fall and 
Spring) 

117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) Rycroft 
Basic conc epts in public administration; influence of bureau ratic politics or 
policy formulation and implementation. Same as PAd 125 Fall 

118 Legislative Politics (3) Deering, Maltzn 
Theory, struc ture, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis on elections 
Party organization, committees, and floor procedure, in the context of exe 
live-legislative relations and interest group activities (Fall and spring 

119 Us, Political Parties and Politics (3 Staff 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and gove rnment p es 
Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in legislative and executive 

. branches (Fall and spring) 

120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Staff 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; voting and political campaigning 
(Fall) 

122 


Science, Technology, and Politics (3) 
Multiple impacts of scientific and tec 


I J » Rx r n 
Logsaon, Kycrot 


hnological developments on the politics 


ii 
Systems. Discussion of public policies for support, use, and control of science 
,, 8nd technology (Fall and spring) 
124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) De ker, Balla 
Examination of the dec ision-making process and the substance of various issues 
in domestic public policy in such areas as crime, economic s, education, energy H 
128 ^w environment, poverty, and health (I all and spring) 
~~ e9vernmental Processes and the News Media (3) Staff 
Same as Jour/PCm 128 
129 Television and Politics (3) Staff 
“Xamination of the impact of television on American politics and society the 
Nature of coverage of political issues and ¢ ampaigns, the dynamics of sele ting 
$ and presenting news stories. Same as Jour/PCm/EMda 129 (Fall and spring 
30 Comparative Politics of Western Europe (3) Fé 
‘Omparative political analysis with primary focus on the principal states of 
131 Western Europe (Fall and spring) 


Comparative Politics of Russia and 


^ Sodaro, Wolchik 
Central/Eastern Europe (3) 
Comparative analysis of the Soviet union and its successor states and of centra 
ànd Eastern Europe, focusing on communism and its ollapse and on post 
139 T aunist developments (Fall and spring) 
€rnational Political Economy (3) oel 
Analysis of the political aspects of global economii relationships, focusing on 
Such issues as e onomic hegemony, interdependence, trade relations, devel 
opment assistance, multinational corporations, and the role of internatior 1 
140 meanizations (Fall and spring) 
eories of International Politics (3) Nau, Sell, Lebovic, Auerswald 
Goldgeier, East, Avant, Finnemor 
Exploration of 


alternative theoretical 


approaches to understanding world 
X t 
149 p s in its historical and « ontemporary dimensions Fall and spring 
ernational Organizations (3) Finnemore 
evel 


‘opment 


and operations of the United Nati 
functiona] 


ions, regional organizations, ar 
international organizations I 


rau and spring 


y i 7 , NU 
144 The Politics of International Law (3) e 
The political sources and consequences of international law and nom 
(Fall and spring 
146 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
Constitutional, political, and intern itional factors that determine the form™ 
tion, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy (Fall and spring) 
c > Worms : A vil 
149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) AN 
Impact of military considerations on U.S. foreign policy; major problem, 


A1 jerswo" 


national security, e.g., strategic weaponry, military assistance, regional sec uri 


problems (Fall and spring) i 
161 European-Atlantic Relations (3) y" 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Common Mars” 
and U.S.-European relations (Fall) à 
7 Human Rights and Soviet Government (3) Reddaw” 


1 2 
Human rights theory, the various movements for human, religious, « ivil, Po 
ical, and other rights that emerged in the USSR from the early 1960s, al 

s 
ways in which the authorities responded to these movements. These theme 


traced into the post-Soviet period (Fall) 


168 Post-Soviet Foreign Policy (3) r 
External problems and policies of Russia and the other successor states 0 j 
former USSR (especially the Baltics, Ukraine, and southern rim of the for? 
Soviet Union) (Fall) a 

170 Comparative Politics of China and Northeast Asia (3) pick 


Political institutions and processes of China (including Taiwan), Japa™ y 
Korea since World War Il. Influence of indigenous traditions and fore 
contacts (Fall) j 
73 Comparative Politics of Southeast Asia (3) Bo 
Comparative analysis of Southeast Asian politics and economics, with prind? 


focus on the capitalist countries of the region (Spring) : 

5 International Relations of East Asia (3) Kim, pick 
Analysis of the foreign policies of selected East Asian countries and the fort? 
policies of major powers toward the region (Fall) 


176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) j 


Origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict. (Spring and sum 


ro" 
177 Comparative Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, and Israel (Fall) o" 
178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich, B® 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle East. 
(Spring) Ré 


79 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli politi 
foreign policy (Fall) I. 

180 Comparative and International Politics of North Africa (3) f 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco Libya PP 
Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East (Spring) qi 

182 African International Politics (3) 1 


:5an I. 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected : aspects of Africa 
tions with the outside world. Recommended prerequisite: PSc 181 cis 
n. 


183 Comparative Politics of Latin America (3) MC 
Political processes and institutions of selected countries in South America 


tral America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities for dem?" 
and revolution (Fall) " 
184 International Relations of Latin America (3) Mc 
U.S.-Latin American relations and foreign policies of selected states 
(Spring) 1 gi 
87 Internship (1 to 3) , ef 


Study of political behavior through internship experience with € 'ongres' v 
utive departments or agencies, politically active private-sector groups P y 
parties, or electoral campaigns. Admission re quires department ul ap 
(Fall and spring) à 
190 Selected Topics (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


191 Independent Study (1 to 3) 
For departmental majors and minors Prerequisite 
political science courses and approval of the 


Staff 
15 credit hours of 100-level 


undergraduate program advisor 
and the faculty member who will direct the study 
192 Proseminar (3) 


Staff 


Examination of selected problems in political science. Admission requires 


departmental approval (Fall and spring) 
199 Honors Seminar (3) 


Staff 
Research on 


selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval 
Prerequisite: PSc 101 or 104 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Professors D.E. Silber, C.E. Rice, E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat, R.A. Peterson, R.D 
“plan, P, Wirtz, D. Reiss, S.A. Karp, C.K. Sigelman, R.W, Holmstrom (Chair), G. Howe 

j Mesearchy, L.A. Lefton 

""OClate Professors P.J, Poppen, L. Brandt, L.R. Offermann, C.A. Rohrbe k, M.C. Zea 

Adj D9Pkins, S.D. Molock 

Pg Associate Professor C. Reisen 

dju TM Professors J.M. Ganiban, D.P. Costanza, N. Frank, E Peterson, P.J. Moore 

Lect nct Assistant Professor K. Ross-Kidder 
Urer PJ, Woodruff 


title or of Arts with a major in psychology—The following requirements must be 
ed: 
1 x . ` 
2 The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
' p Tequisite course—Psyc 1. 
quired courses in related areas: 
a) Stat 5 


to 3 or equivalent. Students are encouraged to take a second statistics course 
(b the general curriculum requirement in quantitative and/or logical reasoning 
Hist ) 6 credit hours from one of the following departments: Anthropology, Economics 


Pattment olitica] Science, or Sociology; an additional 3 credit hours from any of these de- 
3 or from American Studies, Geography, or Philosophy. 

ho " quired courses in the major—Three survey courses (Psyc 11, 12, 13); 25 credit 

Psy, E 100-leve] psychology courses, including principles and methods of research 

(Psyc n ànd either 105 or 106); experimental (Psyc 118 or 121); history and systems 

Senior hs and four additional 100-level courses. Psyc 196 should be taken during the 


Spec; 
fi] acia] Honors—To qualify for graduation with Special Honors the stu« 


Psy, Benera] requirements stated under University Regulations, take an honors seminar 
Or} / Or a 200-level seminar, and complete an independent study project (Psyc 191 


With ¢ “ith distinction, The grade-point average in psychology required for graduation 
Pecial Honors is 3.3. 


lent must ful- 


ive. 
lo the Year Bachelor of Arts/Maste 


The first h in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy 
idm; Tee years of the program consist of undergraduate course work. Application for 
the thind to the M.A. program in art therapy will be made during the second s 
obtain year; for admission to the 
Dto, "€ ,Prior to the 


emester of 
graduate portion of the program, ac ceptance must be 
start of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance to the M.A 


ih the va art therapy is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the B.A. degree 
propria ergraduate field chosen may be fulfilled by the successful completion of 
it am ^, ate Courses during the fourth year of study. If acc eptance into the M.A 


program 


the fourth DI is obtained, the B.A. will be awarded after the successful completion of 
achel ^ Year of the program. Study during the summer following the award of the 
d elor s 


Breg ied legree and the 
The f quirements 


Sty Owing requirements must be fulfilled 


‘nd Scie ents must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts 
2, T Sn, (See the Graduate Programs Bulletin also.) 
MA, in are nse requirements for the B.A. in either fine arts or psychology and for the 
?rapy must be met. 


following academic year would normally complete the M.A 


Minor in psychology 18 credit hours are required, in luding Psvc 1, 11 
least two 100-level psychology courses Students considering 
ogy are advised to take Psyc 105 or 106 a distribution of cours 


12, 13, ane? 
iduate studv in psych 


: from the categories Jiste 


t 


under the major above, Psyc 196, and an elementary course it tistics 


in the department may be tal 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the dey 


credit toward an undergradu ite degree, See the Graduate Pr ran 


inate D Rullet for cou? 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 is prerequisite to all psychology courses 


1 General Psychology (3) ol 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavio1 ind spring) 

11 Abnormal Psychology (3) Rohrbeck. Zea. Woodruff, Fi? 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of mala 1justm 
and mental disorders (Fall and spring 

12 Social Psychology (3) E. Peterson, Pop? 
Social foundations of behavior: cognition, motivation le behavior, com? 
nication, small-group processes, and attitudes Fall and spring) 

13 Developmental Psychology (3) Brandt, Ganib 


h¢ onc? 


Introduction to the study of human development; theory and resear 


A s on! 


ing changes in physical, cognitive, and social functioning and influenct 


developing individual 


101 Psychology Research Methods (3) Rohrbeck, M 
Survey of research designs (e.g., case studies, correlational designs, €XP. 
ments), methods (e.g., questionnaires, observations), and measurement is 
(e.g., reliability and validity) (Fall and spring 


104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) M 
Examination by field research of the linkages between aspects of the phy? 
environment and mental health. Tutorials, conferences, and student ^ 


research projects (Fall) 
105-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) 1 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratorv (3 hours). An experimental approach t0 v 


standing behavior; individual and cli psy‘ 


Do} | 


iss experiments performed 


sensation, perception and emotions and their relation to adaptive behf* 
Psyc 106: memory, human information processing, learning and motive” 
Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic vear) " 
108 Humanistic Psychology (3) : 
Critical examination of humanistic psychology Emphasis on role f conse 


T: | hur } vil v^ 0 
ness in human behavior. Philosophic foundations, existential phenome? 
i 1 pl 


ical, and transpersonal psychology Fall) 

110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3 Abra" 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology emphas 

the growth and developme nt of thinking perceivii g 1 sv mboli¢ acti" 
(Spring) P 
ychology of Adolescence (3) Rose M. 
Psychological characteristics and problems pecu to adolescence: l 


emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such problems 
or spring) y 
114 Adult Development and Aging (3 ' 
J 


"m 
Psychological aging and development during the adult vears, with an emp, 
on theories of adult development and research on changes in t ognitiV* 5 
tioning and social adjustment in early, middle, and later adulthood pre 

site: Psyc 13. " 
118 Neuropsychology (3) Rot 

Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic struct re and fu 


inf 
th emphasis on sensorv processes learn 


,, Off 


" soci! 
oc P 


of the nervous system, 


memory, motivation, and emotior Fall and spring 
119 Group Dynamics (3) E. Peterso! 

Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larg 

tems. Theory, research, and applications of group and organizational p 

(Fall and spring) l y 
121 Memory and Cognition (3 

An examination f the psycl logical processe nderlv 


cognition l'opics cover theoretical and experiment 


of cognitive function from attention 
memory (Fall) 

Cross-Cultural Psychology (3) 
Introduction to the theory, methods 
with emphasis on immigrants and 


and pattern recognition to learning and 


N 
a 


Zea 
and research of cross-cultural psychology 
ethnic minorities in the United States and on 
other cultures Prerequisite Psyc 12 or 13 (Spring) 


128 Health Psychology (3) 
Current research in the area of health [ 
1 


chological factors related to health and illness psychological intervention with 
medical patients, and psychological 
health promotion 


R. Peterson Poppen 
»syChology, with special attention to psy 


approaches to illness prevention and 
(Fall and spring) 


129 Theories of Personality (3) Poppen, Rice 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems of 
individuals (Fall and spring) 

131 Psychological Tests (3) Karp 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, indus 
try, government, law, medic ine, and education. Material fee, $25 (Fall and 
Spring 

i» pring) 


“ Socialization in Childhood (3) 
Examination of primary methods by which the child 
Cial judgment and self- ontrol; internalization of contr 
etal values and parenting procedures. Organized l 
lo developmental level 

Freud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) 

Introduc tion to the work of Freud 


Brandt, Ganiban 
is shaped in terms of so 
ols, assimilation of soci- 


)y focus on issues acc ording 


Staff 
and his impact on modern psychoanalysis 
Ocusing on the meaning of dreams and the uncons ious function of conflict 


and 
defense, infantile sexuality and the Oedipus conflict, development of the ego 
th 


1 sory of anxiety and neurosis, and the death instinct 
44 Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) Offermann, Caplan 
Psy hological conc epts and methods applied to problems of personnel man 


agement, employee motivation and productivity, supervisory leadership and 
Organizational development 


(Spring) 


150 p l (Fall and spring) 
` p Sychology of Sex Differences (3) Poppen 
9'evant biological, psychological, and sox iological influences on males and fe- 
Males in the development of sex differences; hormonal differences, gender iden- 
tity, differential sox ialization of sons and daughters, mas ulinity/femininity, 
Cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of relevant psy hological 
154 *ory. Emphasis on empirical research and hypothesis testing (Spring) 
Sychology of Crime and Violence (3) Silber 
Examination of many psychological aspects of criminal behavior: personality of 
156 puminals and of psychological prox esses affec ting behavior Spring) 
,Sychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Staff 
Sycholog 


y of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, soc 
$, psychological processes in propaganda, base 
Psychological warfare 

al Psychology (3) 
^ exploration of the I 
Chologist. 


ial determinants 
s of receptivity to prop 


Of attitude 
aganda 
170 i.e 
Clinic Zea, R. Peterson 
uistory, functions, and problems of tl 


18 ( linic al psy 
Assessment, treatment, community 


approaches, ethics Prerequisite 
Syc 11, 131 
188 E ? 
Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3) Woodruff 
*Xploration of the 


With th many different aspects, attitudes, and experiences associated 
1€ process of death and dy ing 
pendent Research (3) 
Pportunity 
Qualified stuc 


191 


Stall 
for work on individual library or experimental projects. Open to 
soring f lents by permission; arrangements must be made with the spon 

(Fall © - ulty member prior to registration. May be repeated onc 
192 Fi "nc Spring) 


t 1 i | 
sary Experience (3) no 
$ nior psy hology majors will spend a minimum of 
lenta] health, 


f six hours a week in a local 
in rehabilitation, school, or community setting. Students register 
8 for this course 


sched must have weekly blocks of time ava 
Nhe i m 
dules (Fall and spring) 


e for credit 


ilable in their class 


\DMINI 


193 Seminar in Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) su 
Selected specialized topics in the field of psychology and work behavior, s% 


4 ioni 
as human ability and personality, decisions and risk behavior, organizatio! 


change, and leadership May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Psy 144 
permission of instructor , 

196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Ri 
Senior capstone course that include 1 survey and integration of the major vit 
points and concepts of psy hology. Required of psychology majors (Fe 
and spring) ; 

su 


197 Honors Seminar (3) j 
! 3i r 
Selected topics in psychology that change from semester to semester [nten 


1 a 
primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in Psyc 191 in the senior year 


d! 
for students in the Spe ial Honors program in psychology. May be repeated 


credit (Fall and spring) 


198 Current Research Issues (3) i 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent exper hologv, including W$ 
performed by members of the class; emphasis ent participation May 
repeated for credit 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Programs in public administration are offered at the graduate level by the Scho 


Business and Public Management. The course listed here is open to undergraduate? 


125 Managing Public Policy (3) 7 
Contemporary cont epts and issues in pul 
Major trends and approaches to governmental adn 
including the changing federal role, roles of the 


tration and manage: 

in the “i 
relation " 
» as P9 


Nic adminis 


ration 


PUDLIC set tor u 


private sector, and managing public agencies a 
(Fall and spring) 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


y 
luate level in the School ol “0 
ergradus™ 


Programs in public health are available at the g 
Health and Health Services. The following courses 
ther schools and may be used toward a secondary field in public health 


are available to und 


160 Introduction to Environmental-Occupational Health Sciences (2-3) 
Introduction to principles of environmental and occupational heal 
including principles of inorganic and organic hemistry 

190 Introduction to Public Health and Health Services (3 he 


Introduction to aspects of public health and health services, in luding 
1m" 


services administration and policy, maternal and child health enviro! 
health, and health promotion-disease prevention 
191 Biological Basis of Public Health (3 T 
Basic science print ples of inatomy, physiology, and pathophysiology“ 
applications to public health 
192 Introduction to Preventive Medicine 
Introduction to the clinical science basis of preventive medicine 
nutrition, infectious diseases, immunology, and human growth aní 
ment, Overview of the goals and methods used for disease preventiO® 


RADIOLOGIC SCIENCES 


The Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences in the field of radiologit 
scribed briefly under the School of Medicine a: 


plete information is available from the School of M« e and Health Science? 


id Health Sciences 


RELIGION 


University Professor S.H. Nast 
Professors H.E. Yeide, Jr., D.D. Wallace, Ir., A.J. Hiltebeitel 


Associate Professors P.B. Duff (Chair), R J. Eisen 


“Ssistant Professor V.K. | rubshurow 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion—The following requirements must be fulfilled 
l. The general requirements stated under Columbian S hool of Arts and Sciences 
Prerequisite course: Rel 1, 2 

Required courses in the 


najor—30 credit hours, including at least 21 hours of upper- 
level Courses l'welve of these hours must be chosen from one f the following religious 
Taditions Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism. Appropriate graduate seminars 
May be approved is substitutions for advanced-level courses. The pro 1 must include 
Rel 101 and at least one cx urse each in Hebrew S riptures 'Stament 
une ial Honors are awarded to stude T meet ]u ts stated under 
rersity Regulations and who complete an honors thesis by enr ng in Rel 191 
i Lis reg ommended that students include the : tudy of foreign lar ages in their under- 
tajaa program, including a language crucial to one of the rel traditions. All 
lts expec ting to enter graduate school ire urged to s ench or German 
auditor in religion—Required; a minimum of 18 credit hours in religion, of wh‘-4 at 
) must | 


e upper-level courses. The minor progr 


departmental advisor, Rel 101 is stron 


be developed in consulta- 


r all participat- 


tion with the 
ing Students 


With 


permission, a limited number f gradi 


or uate courses in the department mav be taken 
Cre. ) D... 
i Tedit tow ard an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs B illetin for course 
iStings 
l Introduction to World Religions: West (3 Staff 


Examination of the religions of the ancient Mediterranean 


the major 
religions of the West. Religious foundations of Western civ ilizations. The devel- 
pment of Judaism, Christianity and Islam and their confrontations with sec- 
ularization and political upheaval in the modern world l 


Fall and spring) 
* Introduction to World Religions: East (3 Staff 
:xamination of the major religions of the East and « omparison with religions in 


the West 


Approaches to the cross-cultural studv of religion. Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, and the religions of Tibet, China, and Japan are studied with respect to 
their history and their encounter with modernity Fall and spring) 

Bible: He 


brew Sc riptures (3) Duff 
‘he literature history, and religious thought represented | 
‘ures (Old Testament). Ci intinuities and contrasts betwee: 
Near East are 
tradition, mg 


y the Hebrew Scrip- 


Israel and the ancient 


considered through study of the world View, oral and literary 


iin religious ideas, and chief figures and movements of the biblical 


10 literature .. (Fall and spring) 
Bible: New l'estament (3) Duff 
Aterature and history of earliest Christianity in the setting of the religious 
Movements of the ( sreco-Roman world and developments within Judaism. The 
Meaning of the earliest Christian proclamation about the significance of the life, 
teac hing, and death of Jesus of Nazareth bec omes the basis for tracing the 
101 m mation and expansion of the Christian movement (Fall and spring) 
eories in the Study of Religion (3) Yeide 
Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the Department of Religion. Analvsis of 
different ways in which religious phenomena can b« ipproached. Readings and 
discussion of some of the epoch-making books in the development of the study 
104 Fer ligion (Fall) 
esus (3) Duff 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critica] attention to 
105 a es. Quest for the historical Jesus 
aul (3) Duff 
Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and soc ial condi- 
tions affec ting the spread of Christianity, the life ind journeys of Paul, Paul's 
106 jadas ation of the Christian faith č 
sm (3) Eisen 
^^ Survey of Jewish thought and practice from the biblical to the modern period; 
introdu 


“uction to the Hebrew Bible, rabbinic Judaism, Je 
Mysticism, 


in Judaism, 


wish philosophy and 
Judaism in the modern period; an examination of the « entral rituals 
including Sabbath, dietary laws, and major festivals (Fall) 
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RELIGION 


ns : 
107 Rabbinic Thought and Literature (3) Eise 
An examination of the thought and literature of rabbinic Judaism in its formé 


tive period, 100—500 CE, through a close reading of primary texts in ti inslatio! 
the Mishna! 


the development of early r ibbinic law and theologv is explored in 
Talmud, and Midrasl 

111 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) 
Religious themes and images of the hero and thé 
apre e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative traditions; ( reek ep” 
and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett. - 

112 Jewish Mysticism (3) Eis” 
A historical treatment of the major forms of Jewish mysticism: the ecstal® 
schools of Merkavah mysticism, medieval German pietism, and Abraha” 
Abulafia; the theosophic mysticism of medieval French and Spanish K4 \bbalað 
Lurianic Kabbalah, and modern Hasidism; examination of major concepts, S% 
as God, man, Israel, Torah, and redemption, as understood by these s hools 

113 Second Temple Judaism (3) po 
Historv of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of Je »rusal 
in 70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt, grow? 
of sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context of Baste” 
and Western political currents. Use of primary sources, especially the Bib 


Hiltebeil? 
cultural significance in lil 


Josephus, and rabbinic and noncanonical writings b> 
115 Jewish Philosophy in the Medieval Period (3) E 
An exploration of Jewish philosophical thinking from the close of the rabbi 
period to the end of the Middle Ages through an analysis of four majot philos? 
phers—Saadiah, Judah Halevi, Maimonides, and Gersonides. Topics inclu" 
the nature of God, creation, divine providence, prophecy, and the r ationale” 
the biblical comm: d 
116 Modern Jewish Thought (: 


a 
Transformation of « ise and beliefs among Jews beginning with alt 
am 


pis 
I 
of their political emancipation. Responses to beginnings of modernity 


Jews in Europe, America, and Israel 


121 Ethics and the World Religions (3) y 


y» 

Modern conc uy of ethics and their relation to major world religions; ^ 
as stimulus and barrier to moral change; modern moral issues and rel? 

ethics A 

ya 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) y 
Nature and principles of Christian life as devel yped by the Christian come $ 
nity; problems of personal conduct; application to various social instituti 

123 Issues in Jewish Ethics (3) ae 
Exploration of current debates about major ethical issues among Jewish thin pió 
in the Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform denominations: issues in bio? 
feminism, attitudes towards non-Jews, social action, the ethics of war Si 

124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) 


Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern theolo? 
and/or theological movements such as process theology, liberation theologi 
134 The Holocaust in Theology and Literature (3) Eisen, T 
l'heological and literary reactions of Jewish thinkers to the Holocaust em, 


titt 
sis on evaluating contemporary responses to the Holocaust in light of att ab 
en 


toward suffering in the classical Jewish tradition readings include Fat 
Rubinstein, Wiesel, and Appelfeld 
143 Christianity in the Ancient World (3) y 


i 30} 

Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, philo 4 
mystery religions, and general religious life of the Greco-Roman V^ 

A.D. 500 N 

wo” 


144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) a 
Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, pope 


philosophers m 
145 Religion in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) j ps" 

Transformation of the Western understanding of human identity 49?" 

from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason wal? 
146 Christianity in the Modern World (3) y, ite T d 


Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen in theolog 
political life, and religious institutions 


ROMANCE LANGI 


AGES AND LITERATURES 227 
155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) 
5ame as Anth 155 
7 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) 
Indian speculative and mystical tradit 


Staff 


Hiltebeitel 

ions; late Vedas, Upanishads, Bhagavad 

Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems 

158 Hinduism (3) Hiltebeitel 

s on historical devel- 
opment and the consolidating features of the religion Attention t 


ig n to relations 
between classical and popular living forms 


Study of continuity and « hange in Hinduism, with emphasi 


159 Mythologies of India (3) Hiltebeitel 
The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic) heroes (epics), and holy men 
(Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Tantric): ties with Indian art, caste, cult, cosmologv, and 
Spiritual ideals 

160 


Buddhism (3) 


Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist 
Its impact on Asia 
161 Islam (3) 


Hiltebeitel 
life and thought; 


Nasr 


Origin development, and « temporary status of Isla life and thought; 


its impact on the Near East 
Islamic Religion and Art (3) Nasr 
Investigation of major forms of Islamic art 
urban design: Quranic chanting, poetry 

Of Islamic revelation. Same as AH 119 

Islamic Philosophy and Theology (3) Nasr 
The major schools of Islamic philosophy and th 


163 


Ny, architec 


ture, and 
e principles 


in re 


to th 
164 


'Ology, considered in both a 
Morphological and historical manner. The relation betwee 
Teason, determination and free will, and divine and human kn 
as the relation 


revelation and 
owledge as well 


among science, philosophy, and religion. The development of 
H various schools of thought, from the classical period to the present 
165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) (3) 
he foundation of Sufism in the Quranic revelation, 
ment, and its Significance within Islamic civilization. Doc trines 


of Sufism history of the Sufi orders Sufi literature particularly 
xe 
ersian 


Nasr 
Its subsequent develop- 
ind practices 
in Arabic and 


The influence of Sufism upon social and political life and its state and 


172 role in the contemporary world, both Islamic and non-Islamit 
E Religion in the United States (3) Wallace 
Growth of religious groups and institutions in relation to Ameri in culture, 
development of religious thought, and analysis of the « ontemporary religious 
Scene, 
174 American Judaism (3) Eisen 
eligious thought and institutions with emphasis on contemporary Judaism 
Mythic and ritual life of American Jews, including responses to Israel, diaspora, 
181 — Holo aust, family and community dynamics 


Women in Western Religion (3) 
lstorical, 


in Judaism 
the sexu 


Staff 
theological, and ethical investigation of the im age and role of women 
and Christianity; special consideration of the Biblical experience, 
al qualifications for religious office, use of male ind female images and 
E euiguages, and contemporary issues. Same as WStu 181 

„rected Topics (3) 
Critica] exami 


OF special re 


Staff 


nation of religious phenomena rendered timely by current events 
S I 


ex sources. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be 

91 seated for « redit provided the topic differs t 

"nior Honors Thesis (3) Staff 
“quired of and open only to undergraduate honors cani 


lidates in religion 


Fal] 


and Spring) 


ROM 

SANCE LANG, 

v E LANGI AGES AND LITERATURES 
0 essor], 4 ; 

4 0ciate P; Azar (Chair), J.1 


Thibault, G. Ludlow 
Sista, a 
Ing, it F 


985s0rs G.P, Huvé, y. ( aptain, J.A. Quiroga, LR. Vergara, J.J. Hamr 
TOfessors E 


` "ctor M, Ferretti Echeverria, C.A Jolivet, K. Smith, C. Britt. S Meshkinfam 


228 ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND ERATURES/FRE 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in French language and literature, Spanish lan 'uage am 
literature, or Spanish-American literature—The following requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—Fren/Span 1, 2, 3, 4, 8 or 9, 10, 30, or equivalent [ 

3. Required for the majors—Fren 53, 54, and 90; or Span 53, 54, and 90; or Span 55, 9 
and 90; plus a minimum of 15 credit hours of 100 level courses, of which at least 9 how” 
must be in literature. In addition, a proseminar (Fren/Span 199-200) is required T'he sli 
dent is expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in breadth and depth ! 


passing a ¢ omprehensive examination at the end of the senior vear 


I: 9 credit hours @ 
rs selected ff? 
ast 6 credit ho! 


Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literatures—Require 
sen from Fren or Span 30, 53, 54, 90 and Span 55, 56; 12 addition: 
imong French or Spanish courses numbered 8 and above, including : 


of 100-level courses 


Minor in Italian language and literature—Required: 21 credit hours consisting of It" 


10, 30, 53, 54, 120, 131 


" "uec i ng all 

Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted advanced standing? 
who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take a plac 
ment examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, assign 


is made to the appropriate course 


FRENCH 
" 
Departmental prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in Fre?" 
from Fren 8 and above 


1 Basic French I (4) Jolivet and - 
First-semester French. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composi 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) eu 

2 Basic French II (4) - olivet and 9^ 


Second-semester French. Emphasis on communication, composition, and e" 
ing. Prerequisite: Fren 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring” 
summer) 
3 Intermediate French (3) olivet anc 
Third-semester language study. Complete review of grammar. Emphas z 
vocabulary acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Fren 2 or eq" 


j St 


alent. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) - 
4 Language and Culture (3) olivet and A 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of Fre 
with emphasis on conversation and composition Prerequisite Fren 3 or 0" 
alent. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) ‘ 
8 The Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3) et 
Fifth-semester language study; refining of general linguistic competence ya 
duction to French economic life; the language of business and finance Emp" 


sis on oral presentation, stressing communicative skills Prerequisite: Fren 
equivalent. Students who receive credit for Fren 8 cannot receive credit 10 
9. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall) c 
Contemporary Institutions (3) Huvé and y 
1017 
temporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emphasis - 
presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Fren 4 Students s 
receive credit for Fren 9 cannot receive credit for Fren 8. Laboratory 1 

(Fall, spring, and summer) 


t 


Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documentatiot 


«i 


10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3 Huvé and “fh 
Sixth-semester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and 
azines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and in 
tional issues as seen from the perspective of France and the Franc ophone™ 
Prerequisite: Fren 8 or 9. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and sum iy 

20 French Pronunciation (3) oo 


The sounds of French. Oral readings, presentations, recitation. Poety“ 
from plays. Emphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention tO 
rhythm, and intonation. Prerequisite: Fren 10. Laboratory fee, $50. 


30 General Readings in French | iterature 
Readings in prose, poetry ind drama 
criticism; attention to linguistic and 
Prerequisite: Fren 10 (Fall and s 

19 French for Graduate Students (0 

For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No acaden 

Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 « redit 


hours 

53 History of French Literature from the Middle Ages 
Through the 17th Century (3) 
Lecture and discussion in French 


Devel )pm 


T í ents 
Selected readings across these periods plus the r ; ( plete xt f 
epics, essays, novels and plays Prerequisite Fren 30 equivaient Fal 

54 History of French Literature from the 18th omith, Thibault 
Through the 20th Century (3) 

Lecture ind discussion in French Philosophical and literary movements of t 
modern period. Selected readings across th« period plus the reading of 


plete texts of n« 


)vels and drama. Prerequisite: Fren 30 r equi 


n ivalent op! 

90 Textual Analysis (3) Thibault and Staff 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various | 
ciples of textual analysis and critical approa: hes to literature. Prerequisite i 
30 or equivalent (Spring) 

108 Advanced French Grammar and Style (3 l'hibault and Staf 
Composition, drills, dic tations. Translations into French. Study of v i 


and syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Fr 
C y 7 
109 Contemporary France (3) 


Emphasis on advanc ed oral work. Discussion of Frer 


I liture and civilizatior 
based on contemporary writings and video documents. Prerequisite Fren 1 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

110 Business and Commercial French (3) Huve 
Structure and language of French economic institutions. Discussion of lega 
financial, and administrative doc uments. Oral and v nr ti 
Or the certificate f the Paris Chamber of Commerce if 

__ (Spring) 

20 Studies in Medieval French Literature (3 ff 


analysis of the major literary texts fror 
turies Chansons de geste, courtly literature, fabliaux, dra lyric and di ti Í 

, Poetry 

21 French Literature of the Renaissance (3) 
he develo 
16th centur 


pment and maturation of humanistic ideals in Fran 
125 v y. Rabelais, Montaigne, and La Pléiade 
“< The Age of Classicism (3) I 


rama, Philosophy, criticism, poetry, and fiction of the 17th century. Study 
Of major so ial, political, and religious movements préciosité, Baroque 
123 ansenism, rationalism 
‘he Ape of Enlightenment (3 ilow 
Study of major novelists dramatists, philosophes, and gues of the 18th 
century, The influence of the works of Montesquieu itaire, Diderot, and 
124 owe on European and American thought of the period ; 
““h-Century French Literature (3) Thibault, Smit 
Study of the major literary movements of the 19th century fron S 
125 sunbolism Emphasis on stylistic analysis f major poems, novels ] 1s 
Studies in 20th. ;entury French Literature (3 ibault 
le 


major literary movements of the 20th centur 
an 5XIstenti 
130 F 


y: avant-garde, surrealism 
alism, nouveau roman, and nouveau the Itre 


rench Poetry (3) 


Thibault, Smitl 
“n examination of the creation and evolution of poetic genres. Textual analy 
8 
131 s of major French poets 
co Tatives in French (3) l omit 
Study of the various traditions in the novel, from its to the 
4, Present 
32 French Clas: i 
St 'nch Classical Dramatic Tradition (3) Ludlow and Staff 
Study of major dramatic genre. Medieval forms. « lassic tragedy and comedy 
OMantic ! 


drama and melodrama: fin d 


1 de siécle; contemporarv th 


199—-20t 


1€ 


) 


ITALIAN 


4 


120 


197 


Ste 


1) 


Special Topics in French Literature (3-3) 


May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs W 
Independent Study (arr.) sta! 
Admission by permission of department ¢ hair and instructor. May be repeat 
for credit 
Proseminar (3—3) l'hibault and 59 
Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examinatior Con 
ences, group discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts 9' 
the social sciences. Fren 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory: * 
methods. Fren 200: the concepts of literary history and the history of Fre? 
literature; periods authors genres, topics (Academic vear) 

1 Basic Italian I (4) Ferretti and 99 
First-semester Italian. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composit 


(Fall 


grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 
Basic Italian II (4) 


Second-semester Italian. Emphasis on í 


Ferretti and te 


red 
ommunication, composition, and If 


ing. Prerequisite: Ital 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring? 


summer) 


: 1 Sui 
Intermediate Italian (3 Ferretti and = 
= = a 
l'hird-semester Italian. Complete review of grammar. Emphasis on vo% 


lary acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite ' or equiva 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

Language and Culture (3) I 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography 


] 5 
erretti ano “5 
ire of Italy be 

gle! 
yr equiv! 


emphasis on conversation and composition Prerequis te: Ital 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 
Contemporary Institutions (3) 
Fifth-semester language study base 


Ste 
Ferretti and* 


lon written and video do: umentation 0t% 
isis 01" 


temporary society, institutions, everyday life, cu t even 


stressing communicative 


ts. Emph: 


rren T 
4. Labor 


Ital 
ial 


presentation Is. Pre requisite 
fee, $50 - 
Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Ferretti and 
Sixth-semester language study, utilizing daily and weekly newspapeP 
magazines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention t national 4^ 
ternational issues as seen from the perspective of 
Laboratory fee, $50 

General Readings in Italian Literature (3) b 
Readings in prose, poetry and drama. Introduction to te hniques ol u” 
criticism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual ans 

(Fall) 


tal 
Italy. Prerequisite: 


perf 


Prerequisite: Ital 10 


History of Italian Literature from the Middle Ages Fe 
Through the 17th Century (3) " 
1 y rem? 
Lecture and discussion in Italian. Devel: pment of genre and mover 
Selected readings across these periods plus reading of complete texts ole 
essays, novels, and plays Prerequisite: Ital 10 or equivalent (Fall) T. 


History of Italian Literature from the 18th 
Through the 20th Century (3) 


f 
| : s 0 
Lecture and discussion in Italian Philosophica ments. 


| and literary movt i 
modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading Sp 
[ 


alent p" 


plete texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Ital 10 or equ 
Studies in Medieval and Early Renaissance Literature 
Works by Dante, Petrarca Emphasis on structure 


tures, and problems of narrative organization. Specific attention 


dá pef 
d v 

tori 
rhetol™ y 


ind Boccaccit sotol 
to his 

luence. — 48 
I erretti ape f 


I 
as to cultural int 


and ideological aspects of the works a 


The Italian Novel 


[4] 


A reading of the most impor t Italian novelists of the 19th ind the 2, 
turies: Manzoni, Verga, Bassani, Calvino. Study of the relations of 4 ) 
its social and cultural context and to the novel as a genre 3 
Independent Study (arr.) pe 
ind instructor. May be rel 


Admission by permission of department chair 


for credit 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 4 o 


r equivalent i prerequisite t ull Irse »pà 
5h, from Spar ind above 
1 Basic Spanish I (4) Echeverria and Staff 
First-semester Spanish. Pronunciation, conversatior eading, composition 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring summe 
? Basic Spanish II (4) Echeverria and Staff 
Second-semester Spanish. Emphasis on communication. « ompositior ind 
reading Prerequisite 5pan 1 or equivalent Laboratory fe« $50 Fa 


Spring, and summer) 
Intermediate Spanish (3) 


Third-semester Spanish. ( omplete review of grammar. Emphasis on vocal 


Echeverria and Staff 


acquisition, reading, and composition Prerequisite: Span 2 
Oratory fee, $50 (Fall 


or equivalent. Lab 
spring, and summer 


Language and Culture (3) Echeverria and 


Fourth-semester language study History, geography, and culture of Sp 
emphasis on conversation and composition Prerequisite Span 3 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 


8 The Language of Business, Commerc e, and Management (3) Staff 
Fifth-semester language study; refining of general linguistic competence; intr 


duction to the economic life of Latin America and Spain; the 


or eq 


language of bus 


ness and finance Emphasis on oral presentation stressing 


skills Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent. Students who 


receive credit f 


8 cannot receive credit for Span 9. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

9 Contemporary Institutions (3 Echeverria and Staff 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documer f 
contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events En phasis on 
Oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite Span 4. Stu 
dents who receive credit for Span 9 cannot receive credit for Span 8 Laboratory 

10 fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer 


Press, Communication, and Politics (3) 


Echeverria and Staff 
Sixth semester lan 


aii 
guage study utilizing daily and weekly newsp ipers an 


ind mag 
4Zines Emphasis on writing skills opecial attention to national and interna 
tional issues as seen from the perspective of Spain and Spanish America. Pre 


requisite Span 8 or 9. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring 
General Re 


ind summer 

adings in Spanish Literature (3) Echeverria and Staff 
eadings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to techniques of textual crit 

‘Cism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textu 

requisite: Span 10 (Fall and spring) 

Spanish for Graduate Students (0 

For graduate students 


3 


ul analysis. Pre 
" Staff 
preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
^T ution is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours Fall, spring, and summer 
93 History of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages Hampton 
hrough the Siglo de Oro (3) 
Æcture and 
Selecte 


credit 


discussion in Spanish. Development of genre and m 


iovements 
d readings across the period plus the readi 


of complete texts of 
novels, and drama Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent 
of Spanish Literature from the 18th Hamptor 


Tough the 20th Centurv (3) 
4Cture 


essays, 
istory 


and Staff 


and discussion in Spanish. Philosophical and lit 


erary movements of 
the modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading of com 
55 Hint texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent opring 
, Ory of Spanish-American Literature from the Captain, Quiroga 
^ nquest Through Romanticism (3) 
“cture and dise ussion in Spanish. A survey course that covers all genres an 
56 Hit major trends and issues. Prerequisite Span 30 or equivalent Fa 
Mo ry of Spanish-American Literature from Quiroga, Captair 
4 -dernism to the Present (3) 
Survey course that covers all genres and focuses on maior trends i SSUCS 


Tereani 
quisite Span 30 or equivalent (5p 


) } idc ` 
adrid Study Center: Language and Culture 
ered through the Madrid Prog 


ram. May be repeated for credit 


90 


108 


109 


110 


120 


122-23 


124 


130 


133-34 


140 


145 


146 


147 


Textual Analysis (3) Vergara and Ste? 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism, Application of various prin 
ciples of textual analysis and critical approaches to literature Prerequisite 
Span 30 or equivalent (Spring) 


ind Stall 


Advanced Spanish Grammar and Style (3) 


Composition, drills, dictations. Translations into Spanish. Study of voc abular 
(Fav 
4 


Echeverria 


and syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Span 10 her 
Contemporary Spain and Latin America (3) Echeverria and Sl 
Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of Hispanic culture and « iviliz# 
tion, based on contemporary writings and video documents. Laboratory I* 
$50. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Fall) 

Business and Commercial Spanish (3) Echeverria ar 
Structure and language of Latin American and Spanish economic institutiO® 
Discussion of legal, financial, and administrative documents. Oral and wrill? 


id sul 


reports. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Spring) " 
Studies in Medieval Spanish Literature (3) Ay 
Reading and analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th through the 1?" 
century. Attention paid to linguistic aspects of Old Spanish T 


Studies in Golden Age Literature (3) 
Reading and analysis of the major texts of the 16th and 17th centuries. Lyric P 
etry and the "invention" of subjectivity. Prose fiction and the structure of » 
Golden Age Comedia and the relation between private and public life Hume 
ism and the Classical Tradition. The invention of the press, the status of writil* 
and the new culture of the book. The (post)modernity of Golden Age literatul® 
Cervantes’ Don Quijote and the Rise of the Novel (3) MP 
The novel as a genre. Literature as an institution: Western literary tradition eo 
structed and deconstructed. The structure of narrative and the question of U^ 
Literature and life. à 
18th- and 19th-Century Spanish Literature (3) Br 
Readings in major 18th- and 19th-century texts. Romanticism, Costumbris™ 
realism, naturalism j 
Contemporary Spanish Literature (3) x 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century. Generations of 1898, of 1925" 
novel after the Spanish Civil War , 
Poetry of Spain and Latin America (3) Azar, Qui? 
Major classical and modern poetic traditions and genres, Textual analys 
major Spanish works 


Narratives of the Hispanic World (3) Vergara, Br 
Emphasis on the novel and short story f 
Theatre and the Hispanic Experience (3) Azar, Vee, 
Study of major dramatic traditions in Spain and Spanish America Emphas! 
the commedia. N 
Special Topics in Spanish and zd 
Spanish-American Literature (3—3) 

May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs i 
Latin American Women Writers (3) Veri? 
Works of well-established women writers (such as Sor Juana Ines de lê Or 


Gabriella Mistral, and Luisa Valenzuela) and those of more recent W riters 5. 
as Elena Poniatowska, Diamela Eltit, Ana Lydia Vega, Cristina Peri-Ross! : 
Laura Esquivel) are discussed in relationship to feminist principles of critt f 
Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) Quis 
Poetry after Modernism; the various metric patterns that characterize the e 
of authors such as Agustini, Mistral, Huidobro, Villaurrutia, Vallejo: 
Neruda, Parra, Cardenal, Guillén, Lezama, and Palés 

Spanish-American Short Fiction (3) Captain, Ve 
Analysis of short stories and short novels by writers such as Quirog® 
Fuentes, Cortázar, Zapata Olivella, Arenas, and Borges mapt 
Spanish-American Polemics (3) Quiroga: Car 
Origin and development of writing in Spanish America and its relations 
the creation of national or nationalist discourse Readings include exo 
concerning the New World and its inhabitants, the question of indepe? "t 
(cultural and economic), and the discourse for and against slavery. The p 
on the 19th century and the essay 


rp 
Lr 


y» 


148 New Narrative in Spanish America (3 


A study of experimental fiction in Spanish America, with a focus on the litera 
ture of the mid-1960s through the 


new narrative 


Spanish-American Colonial Literature (3 Quiroga 
Focus 


Captain, Vergara 


1970s. Precursors of and successors to th« 


149 


on the literature written before independence, with ai 
Spanish Medieval and Renaissance literature 

Spanish-American Romanticism and Modernism (3 Quiroga, Verg 
Key writers and trends that « haracterize Romanticism and M 
ings include works from the period of the French and 
Andrés, Sarmiento, Olmedo, Heredia, Darío, Marti 


150 


odernism. Re 


American Revolutions 
ind Lugones 

Madrid Study Center: Advanced Language, Culture, and Literature (3) 
Offered through the Madrid Program l'opics vary. May be repeated 
Independent Study (arr.) 
Admission by permission of ¢ 
for credit 

Proseminar (3-3 


180 


for credit 
Stati 
lepartment chair and instructor. May be repeated 


197 


199-200 


Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examination. Conf 
ences, group discussion, practicum; literature in rel 


+ to th 


e other arts and 
the social sciences opan 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theorv 
methods. Span 200: the conc epts of literary history and the historv of Spanish 
literature periods, authors, genres, topics (Academic year 


Sw... 
ERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 


152 Issues in Human Services (1 to 6 Nashman 


An inquiry into the values and methods of practitioners in the field of human 


services, linking academic study and field experience. A 
_ Sion of instructor (Fall and spring 
154 Independent Study (1 to 6) 
Fieldwork combined with academic study, involving field placements and 
Complementary academic program of study, under the supervision of an appro- 
priate faculty member. Students must contract with the 


ission by permis 


Staff 


agency, the faculty 
member, and the Servic e-Learning Program. Graded on a Pass/No Pass basis 
only. Admission by permission of director Fall and spring 


00 SERIES 


The 700 c... 
00 Series is made up of experimental or special courses that are on the« utting ed 


Of th 

e ac; è. > 

Cum academic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series foc us on interdisc ip 
ent issues in 


gt 
jlinary or very 
nsult is a field Bec ause 700 Series ( ourses change oac h semester, students should 
departmen, Schedule of Classes for offerings. Courses are listed with the 

. its; course 
"Ourses numbe 


Co: 


participating 
descriptions appear in a specially designated section of the Schedule 
red 701 are in general studies, 721 courses are interdepartmental, 751 
re interschool, and 770s and 780s are taught by University Professors and 
ordinates this Bulletin under the designation of University Professors. The pro 
- Yy the Director of Summer, Special, and Internation 


D» 
| Procram 
ial Programs 


es are 
gram is 


Ste 

IGN LANGI JAGE 
Soe 

9e ®acher p 


reparation and Special Education. 
SLAY; 
IC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Ger 
man and Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


ssor A. Etzioni 
Lengermann (Research), R.A. Wallace, P 


Langton, W.J. Chambliss 
hair), J.L. Tropea 


234 


Adjunct Professor J.M. Billson 

Associate Professors S.A. Tuch, R. Weitzer, H. Nashman, C. Deitch 
Adjunct Associate Professors R.B. Zamoff, R. Whitaker 

Adjunct Assistant Professors N.A. Briggs, J.F. Markey, P.A. Konwerski 
Instructor R. Samuel 


Committee on Criminal Justice 
R. Weitzer (Chair), K.E. Newcomer, W.F. Rowe, L. Sigelman, P. Wahlbeck, A.M. Yezet 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in sociology—The following requirements must be fulfillé 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 t 

3. Required courses in the major—Soc 101, 102, 103, 104, 197, and five additional 1 
level sociology courses including at least one course chosen from the 160s group and o 
course chosen from the 170s group. Soc 101, 102, 103, and 104 should preferably be také 
by the junior vear. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justice—The following requirements must 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 

3. Required courses in related areas—PAd 125 and two of the following course * 
quences: ForS 103-4, Econ 11 and 167, PSc 2 and 113 or 115 

4. Required courses in the major—Soc 3, 101, 102, 136, 145, 192. and one cou™ 
chosen from Soc 135, 167, 178, 184, 189, and Psyc 154, Soc 101 and 102 should be ta 
by the junior year. 

5. Recommended courses in related areas—Anth 154, Phil 142 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in human services—The follow ing requirements must! 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 

3. Required courses in related areas—Phil 135 and one course chosen from Comm " 
41, 42, 120; 15 credit hours of 100-level courses in one other field of studv. as appro 
by the major advisor. : 

4. Required courses in the major—HmSr 171, 172, 176, 177, 182, 195: SLP 152; Soc 1 
104, 112. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justice and Master of Public y 
ministration—Interested students should contact their advisor about this combined 
gree program. Application to the graduate portion of the program is made after the "^; 
semester (at completion of 75 credit hours, 45 of which have been « ompleted at G Nt 
a grade-point average of 3.5). Students must be acc epted for the graduate portion of @ 
combined degree prior to the start of the seventh semester All requirements listed un 
the Bachelor of Arts in the field of criminal justice above, are to be completed, wit Al 
following required courses in public administration taken during the fourth yea. 
201, 202, 203, and 204. During the fifth year, PAd 205, 206, 207, 208, and 209, plus! 4 
courses in one of any of the fields of concentration in public administration, must be 
pleted. See the Master of Public Administration under the School of Business and » 
Management in the Graduate Programs Bulletin 


Special Honors—In addition to meeting the general requirements stated under Un", 
sity Regulations, a candidate for graduation with Special Honors in sociology oF crim 
justice or human services must maintain a 3.3 grade-point average in required cour 

the major, must be registered in Soc 195 or HmSr 193 no later than the first semes™ 
the senior year, and must « omplete a senior honors the 


$1s A 

- " [- » 

Minor in sociology—A minimum of 15 hours of « ourse work, including Soc 1 and ips 
or 103 or 104, plus 9 hours of electives in sox iology courses at the 100 level, exclu? 


soc 192 


Minor in criminal justice—A minimum of 18 hours of course work including Soc e 
136, and 145, plus 6 hours chosen from Soc 167. 178 184; Anth 154; Phil 142; psyc 
ForS 103; PSc 113 or 115; and PAd 125 P 

Minor in human services—A minimum of 18 hours of course work, including H 
176, 182, 195; SLP 152 (6 hours); and an elective (Soc 1 is recommended) chose? 
permission of advisor 


Minor in Legal As 


istant Program—Columbian School students mav lertake courses 
Ih the Legal Assistant Program, offered through the University’s Center for Career Edu 
tion and approved by the American Bar Association. as part of their bachelor's dt X 
lé Courses that ipply to the degree are designated SocL (Sociol gv: Legal Assistant I 
Sram) and are listed below the sociology and |} an services courses that follow 
Prerequisite satisfactory completion of the Legal Assistant Program expositorv ex 
mination, Required: 15 credit hours, consisting of SocL 101, 102, 103, 104, and on« 
“urse chosen from SocL 105, 106 107, 108, 109. SocL courses are not counted toward 


th 
e degree until all 15 hours have been completed. No more than 15 hour 
In addition to the five required SocL courses 
itional co 


the degree students must complete three 
add urses—CWLA 202 Legal Research and Writing, and CWLA 213. Leg: At 
ip ating, and CWLA 240, Law Lab (listed in Center for Career E 

_ “Legal Assistant ( ertificate is to be earned as well. Credit for these three 
2 3pply to the bachelor 

of stant Program must be passed with a grade of C or better An overa 
kka '5 required for the Legal Assistant Certificate, which is awar 


t n à 1 r , i tr 
i I5 conferred. Students who are interested in this option should consult with tl 


chool Student Services Office. Students who choose this ption m 


degree: the courses re quire separate fees. ( ITSeS ir 


led 4 


^lumbian S 
‘Pply cre 


dit for any courses outside Columbian S hool toward their de 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department mav be t 2 
Credit t 


iStings 


lor 
ward an 


indergraduate degree. See the Graduate Pros 


Note: A stude 


Cri nt majoring in sociology may not declare a sec ond major 
‘minal justice, 


nor vice versa 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 i 


s prerequisite to à SOCIOIOEV ( irses except Soc 


SOCIOLOGY 


1 Introduction to Soc iology (3) 


Staff 
A broad overview of the “sox iological imagin 


' as a way of understandir 


Social events and personal experience; so s place among the socia 
Sciences; basic elements of sociological perspectives (Fall and spring) 
3 Introduction to Criminal Justice (3) Chambliss, Weitzer 
ustice historical development of | 
Criminal justice and its evolution into modern legal systems. The impact of j 
~ different forms of í riminal justice on society and the individ Fal 
1 


Social Research Methods (3) Tuch 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to basic 


research methods 
In sociology. Topics 


include research design, sampling, measurem 
analysis of survey data via ¢ omputer application Fall) 

Techniques of Data Analysis (3) n 
Continuation of So: 101. Examination of a range of topics 


102 


analysis of so iological data h a strong emphasis i} ations 
Prerequisite Sor 101 opring) 
103 Classical Sociological Theory (3) Samuel, Wallace 
evelopment of Sot ial thought from 1840 to 1940. Major emphasis on Comte 
Marx, Durkheim, Simmel, Weber, Coolev, and Mead Fal 
104 Contemporary Sociological Theory (3) Samuel, Wallace 
I Systematic study of the work of selected social theories of the post-World War 
era 


Emphasis on Parsons, Merton, Mills, Collins. Habermas, Giddens, Smith 
111 omans, Blau, Blumer, Goffman. Berger, Garfinkel 
Qualitative Research (3) ( 
“Xamination of the lo 
data colle 


(Spring) 


mbliss, Langton, Weitzer 
ry and techniques of qualita 
ction and analysis. Various research methods are covered, with 
emphasis on intensive 


gic of qualitative inqu 


interviewing, partic ipant )bservation in f 


settings 
112 and focus groups (Spring) 
é Evaluation Research (3) Briggs 
Introd 


uction to the evaluation of public programs designed to address th« 
Pact of soc ial | 


im- 

ll re r 
'roblems on individuals, households, and larger collective gi ur 
assessment of 


s 
‘pplication of sox ial science theory and research methods to the 


Impact benefits and costs of such programs (Fall) 


236 


135 


136 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


166 


167 


168 


17( 


"d 


1 


SOCIOLOGY 


Youth and Delinquency (3) Chambliss, Trop 
Analysis of historical, economic, and social conditions affecting both di? 
culties in socializing youth and the evolution of the state's formal systems 
control (Spring) 

Criminology (3) Chambliss, Tropea, Well? 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and ope 
tion of criminal law and various social and legal institutions. Analysis of 
historical, social, legal, and cultural conditions affecting the nature of cri? 
criminality, and the development of state responses made to it Spring) 
Introduction to Criminal Law (3) Chambliss, Trop 
Introduction to the sources and fundamental principles of criminal law al 
procedure using major sociological perspectives as interpretive tools 
(Spring) 

Sociology of Complex Organizations (3) Langton, Trop" 
Review of sociological approac hes to the studv of complex organizatio® 


a 


Selected and comparative emphasis on bureaucratic organization 1n 
government and private sectors (Spring) n 
Sociology of the Family (3) why 


á A 
An examination of the stages of family life: birth, childhood premarital m 
tionships, marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirement and old age. SP% 


emphasis on development and maintenance of interpersonal relations (Fo 
Sociology of Education (3) Tropea, walle 


historical-comparative, institutional? 


Analysis of educational systems from 
micro-sociological perspectives. Emphasis on educational systems in rela 
to the religious, cultural, economic, and political forces shaping their « hara 
the role of formal education in modern sox iety Spring) 
Sociology of Medicine and Health Care (3) Lang" 
Sociological perspectives on medicine and health care. ! mphasis on sot jal, 


nomic, and political processes related to health care, medical oct up tions P 


fessionals, medical organizations, and delivery of health care services l 4 
Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, Y€ 
Analysis of the relationships between religion and society l'opics inclu e” 
contribution of religion to social integration, social change, and social ine™, 
ity; the nature of religious experience; religious symbolism: the basis 9 

gious communities (Spring) | 
Comparative Family Systems (3) wh! 
An examination of the variety of family patterns that have existed or pres? 


> "i ha wnr M “ ams o Ve 
exist around the world. The course examines how and why family patterns sy 
aff 


and how economic development, revolutions, and other change forces 
family life. (Spring) 
Sociology of Law (3) Chambliss, ™™ 


Law as a social phenomenon and agency of sox ial control. Special empha* 


plac ed on study of the sources of and « hallenges to the legitimacy of law 
(Fall) 
Economic Sociology (3) Trop 


yi 
los 
d 


„velop 


Sociological approach to the study of micro- and macroeconomic bel! 
Historical and comparative analyses informed bv the literature of socio 


r aT € > > | 
and other social sciences. Critical review of e onomic policy in de 


post-communist and advanced market societies (Spring) "i 
Class and Inequality (3) T 


B str n n + i nal 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for particip" 


u' 
education, and social mobilitv International ( omparisons; analysis ol P 
policies that affect these distributions (Fall) 
d i 4 ( T 
Social Movements (3) Sor 


General survey of the various forms of collec tive behavior (fads panics 2 
social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, develoP 

and decay of social movements and social revolutions. - Spring) 1a” 
Sociology of Sex and Gender (3) j Wwe, 


ba . nolo 
The roles of women and men from social struc tural and social psychol v 


perspectives. Analysis of gender inequality in such areas as the fam^ 


workforce, the media, politics, law, religion, and education (Fall) yell? 

Deviance and Control (3) Tropea: "ag 
D 

Analysis of the creation of deviance through collective definitions and Tese 


(sp 


on processes of becoming deviant | 


Development ofa perspective 


179 Race and Minority Relations (3) Tuch, Weitz 
Analysis of relationsh ps between dominant and minority groups cic 
nature and range of problems; analysis of the phenomenon of pre 
(Spring) 
181 Special Topics in Soc iology (3) Staff 


Analysis and examination of various pr 


tance to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, soci iization, social cl 
Topic changes each semester; may be repeated once for credit Fa 
spring) 

182 Social Institutions of Contemporary China (3) 


An introduction t the patterns of socia fe in Chir 


changed since the revolution in 1949. Topics covered include politi 
economic institutions, rural social change, fan 
Stratification (Fall) 

184 Violence and the Family (3) 


Comparative approach to power and violence in family systems. An 


life, education, and socia 


devaluation of family relations. Critic al survey of explanations of y 
responses made to it Fall 
Sociology of Alcohol and Other Drug Use (3) 

A historical overview of alcohol and other di ig use. Empl 
nomic, and politic 


188 


I 
il factors relating to production, consumption. ar 
policy (Spring) 


189 Special Topics in Criminal Justice (3 Staff 


Analysis and examination of various processes 


tance to the field of criminal justice l'opic cha 
repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 


192 Fieldwork in Criminal Justice (9) 


Development ot € xperience based perspec tive on crimin 


ings, seminar, and field placement in legislative, poli 


and criminal justice institutions. Required of crimina 

graduation; field placement required before registratior Fall and 
195 Research (1 to 3) ` 

Independent study and special projects Open only to selected undergraduat 

students with promising academic records. Prerequisite: Students m 

a written proposal of their plan of study for the approval of the staff mem! 

the department who will be dire ting the research. May be repeated f 
= lo a maximum of 6 credits (Fall, spring, and summer 
197 Fieldwork in Sociology (6 


Open to juniors and seniors majoring in sociology. Students spend 


Langton, lropea 


it least 10 


lOurs a week in an approved community agency or organization in metr 


tan Washington. Field placement in consultation with a faculty member is re 


quired before registration. Weekly seminar meetings reports, a journal 


and à 
Written paper are required (Fall and spring) 
HU 
MAN SERVICES 
13: d ^ ` i i : 
1 Supervised Experience in Human Services (3 to 6 Nashman 
ieldwork, internship, and instructional practice. Admission by permission of 
71 Instructor (Fall and spring) 
> Introduction to Human Development I (3) Sta 
ectures and fieldwork. All aspects of development through adolescence: child 
Study tec] ] 


iniques Two to three hours weekly fiel | experience in appropriat 
Setti s , 
etting (Fall) 


72 a 
Introduction to Human Development II (3) Stati 


A ds ; 
Adult development from young adulthood to old age. Dominant psychological 
eat Wh! i 

cial, and physical competencies; motivational changes: « oping styles; mal 
adaptive | 


behavior. Three hours weekly field experience in appropriate agency 
win Spring mm 
„gram Planning and Development for Service Agencies (3) Staff 
*Xamination of 
uman service agencies. Through case studies and on-site field exper 


S 
tudents examine and analyze a variety of processes in which agency ne 
assessed 


program planning and development activities essential t 


and programs planned (Fal 


SOCIOLOGY/LEGAL ASSISTAN OGRAM 


Human Services and Community: Konwers* 
Empowerment for Social Change (3) a 
The community as a laboratory for the study of contemporary issues in phil 


thropy aimed toward social change. Through readings, observations, and grou 

internships, students partic ip ite in various aspects of community service. 

(Fall) r 
182 Organization and Administration in the Human Services (3) Ste 


Introduction to organizational theory and program administration in non-sch 
agencies, staff recruitment and development, fiscal )perations, personnel and p 
gram supervision, facilities, and maintenance of effective community relatio" 
(Spring) 


193 Research and Independent Study (arr.) Nashm? 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academic year) 
195 Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3) Konwe? 


Analysis of selected issues in human services. Each student conducts an ™ 
vestigation of an identified problem in human services and completes à ski 
assessment project. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) É 
198 Topics in Human Services (1 to 3) Nashm? 
l'opics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for cred! 


SOCIOLOGY: LEGAL ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


101 Substantive Law (4) : 
Basic legal concepts and the vocabulary and resource materials of substanti" 
law as they relate to contracts, torts, domestic relations, trusts and estates, P™, 
erty, the Uniform Commercial Code, business associations. criminal law, 9" 
evidence. 

102 Administrative Law (4) i 
A survey of the rule-making and adjudicatory procedures in government ag. 
cies through case study, enabling statutes, and legislative histories. Analys" 
such statutes as the Freedom of Information Act, the National Environme™” 
Protection Act, and the Administrative Procedure Act 

103 Civil Procedure (3) y 
The legal assistant’s role in the litigation process. Fact investigation; drafting 
pleadings; discovery, summary, and control of do uments; and pretrial org 
zation. Structure and jurisdiction of federal and state courts and the Fede! 
Rules. 

104 Legal Ethics (1) 

The American Bar Association Code of Professiona 
assistant's responsibilities and conduct in t 
government, and other legal settings 

105 Corporate and Business Organization Law (3) 
Conceptual and practical aspects of corporat 
other business formations, including limited li 


^ » lef? 
| Responsibility and the! f 
at 


he private law firm, corpo" 


e structure; public, private . 
ability companies; the role 9. 
legal assistant in organizing, in« orporating, ope 1issol" 
the corporate entity 
106 Criminal Law (3) 
The safeguards of criminal procedure, from arrest through conviction. DI 
of Columbia cases, the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, recent Sup", 
Court and District of Columbia case law on suppression of evidence and s 
ments, and related area of criminal procedure 
107 Health Law (3) ^ 
The major issues of finan« ing health care: Medi« are, Medicaid, private insu" 
and uninsured. Overview of cost issue impact and re 
108 International Law (3) 
The structure of international legal systems. U.S. bilateral and multilatera 
ments. The impact of international law vs 
national law in today's lega! environment 
109 Telecommunication Law (3) sf 
Overview of structure and regulation and legal relationships among ind" 
groups. Broadcast regulations, cable television 
tional and new technology. 


rating, financing, and í 


sponse 


lag 
inl? 
domestic law. Overview 9 


:e ter" 
nt 
common carriers, and ! 


SPANISH 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


SPECIAL EDI ICATION 


See " ^ . . 
€ Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 


SPEECH AND HEARING 


», 
Professor ( W. Linebaugh 

“ssociate Professors M.D.M Brewer, J.R. Regnell, V.D. Larson (Ch 
Assistant Professors L. Bland-Stewart, L.R Goldberg 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.E. Moody, D. Williamson, C.1 Person, N.S. Richards 
p. Harmon 


n Büchelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing scier 
e 4 
nts must be fulfilled 


airj 


1ce—The following require 


> 5? general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


“ Required courses in related areas Anth 4 or 161; Psyc 121 and 131 
plus 12 


tor equivalents 


de additional credit hours of 100-level courses selected fr m related areas as ap 
Ov . 
E by the major advisor 

i Required courses in the major—SpHr 11, 71, 101, 102, 103, 104, 108, 119, 130, 131 


Minor in spe 


3, and at least 6 credit hours of 100-level courses to be selected from SpHr 102, 104 


8, 119, 130, and 131 


ech and hearing—15 credit hours are required, including SpHr 71, 101 


a 
orth permission, a limited number of graduate « ourses in the department may be taken 
itine it toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
ngs, 
Speech and hearing therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center 

11 Voice and Diction (3) Regnell, Moody 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation through 
the study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in preparation for 
performance. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

71 Foundations of Human Communication (3) Moody 
An introduction to the fundamental principles of the biology of speech, hearing 
and language, language structure and use, and human communicative inter 
action, Practice in the identification of specific verbal and nonverbal aspects of 

of muni ation behavior. (Fall and spring) : i 

^ Multicultural Issues in Human Communication (3) Stewart 
Consideration of the influences of culture and bilingualism on language devel 
9pment and use and on communicative interaction experimental and ethno 
graphic methods for studying language and communication in a multicultural 

1 Society (Spring) 

1 Hearing Science (3) Brewer 
Anatomy and physiology of the auditory mechanism; basic acoustics and 
Psychoac oustics. Theories of he aring and frequency and intensity perception 

ls Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 

02 Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language (3) Staff 
Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology as they relate to speech, hearing, and lan 
guage Emphasis on sensory and motor systems and neuro inatomical correlates 

103 ^ language processing; neurolinguistics. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring 


Speech Science (3) Staff 


unctions of the respiratory, laryngeal, and orofacial structures in normal speech 


104 produ tion; physiological and acoustic phonetics. Laboratory fee, $20 Fall 
Speech and Language Disorders (3 Williamson 


Survey of the nature and causes of developmental and acquired disorders of 
Speech and language Emphasis on prevention and effective communication 
108 Re. Sep having a speech-language impairment Fall) 
. tion to Audiology (3) 
Survey of the 
nature 


Brewer 
field of audiology, including the measurement of hearing, the 
and causes ot hearing impairment, hearing aids and habilitation 


rehabilitation of the hearing impaired. Prerequisite SpHr 101. Laboratory 1% 
$20. (Spring) 
119 Analysis and Modification of Communication Disorders (3) Williams? 
Assessment of speaker-listener behavior; acoustic, behavioral, and linguis? 
properties of speaker intelligibility and credibility; observation, analvsis, 8 


modification of speech and language comprehension and expression. Prereq? 
site: SpHr 71 or 104. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) y 
130 Phonetics and Phonological Development (3) Richar 


Detailed study of English phonetics and phonology; prespeech vor alization a 
) n 
phonological development; multicultural issues in phonological developm® 


intensive practice in phonetic transcription. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) | 

: d we. 

131 Language Acquisition and Development (3) Stew? 
Theories of language ac quisition; development of language from birth throu? 


: ; apt 
adolescence; emphasis on development of semantics, s ntax, morphology," 


pragmatics; multicultural issues in language development. Laboratory fee, $% 
(Spring) Si 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) a 
Independent research and special projects. Before students are permitted * 
register for SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of st! 
and obtain approval of the staff member who will direct the study and of ® 
department chair. 


STATISTICS p 

Professors H.W. Lilliefors, J.L. Gastwirth, N.D Singpurwalla, J.M. Lachin III, J.I. Ve™ 
(Research), R.P. Bain (Research), H. M. Mahmoud (Chair), T.K. Navak ; 

Professorial Lecturers J. Kullback, F. Ponti, W.R Nunn, N. Kirkendall, J.s. Wu? 
Scheuren ‘ 

Associate Professors B. Toman, J. Rochon (Research), E A. Thom (Research), S. B® 
R. Modarres-Hakimi, Z. Li 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.F. Teitel, C. Cowan n" 

Assistant Professors D.A. Grier, N. Younes (Research), E. Bura, V. Katsikiotis (Resear 


Bachelor of Science with a major in statistics —Th 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Science* . 

2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33: St 
methods " 

3. Required courses in the major—Math 124; Stat 1 18, 119, 129, 157—58. 183, eitha E 
or 197, plus three approved 100-level courses, some of which, in special ¢ ircumst@? 
may be taken in other departments. To assure a balane ed program, departmental app" 
of electives is required for all majors. 

Students who seek Special Honors in statistics should check with the Department 


D 
st? 
e following requirements mu 


‘ statist” 
at 91 or another first course in statist 


P 
Minor in statistics—18 hours of approved courses in this department, includit 
introductory statistics course, Stat 118 or 123, and one ¢ omputer course 
1 ke 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be 9^. 
^ . ^QUI* 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for & 
listings 
j 
“TeV 
Note: Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and » ‘ 
4 
for only one of the six may be applied toward a degree. One entrance unit in alge 
prerequisite to all courses in statistics. 


: : : AM d 
51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) tih 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Frequency distributions, descri. 
measures, probability, probability distributions, f 


: ; es 
sampling, estimation, ! (fi) 
hypotheses, regression and correlation. with applications to business 
and spring) 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratorv (1 


nu 

cript 

(1 hour). Frequency distributions, desc™Py 
measures, probability, sampling, estimation, 
correlation, with applications to social 


ion” 
tests of hy potheses, regressio 
science (Fall and spring) 


Principles of Statistical Methods 


Probability frequenc y distributions and their haracteristics, des ptive 
measures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and correlation. Primarily 
for students in the natural sciences (Fall) 

103 Sampling in Accounting (3) Ponti 
Special emphasis on applications of sampling techniques and design t TE nt 
ing problems. Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent and spring 

104 Statistics in Management, Administration, Staff 
and Policy Studies (3) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introductory st idy of statistical tech 
niques for research problems. For graduate students in fields other than statis 
tics who have no previous statistics training. Offered off campus onlv 

105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study ot statistical techniques 
for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation te hniques, nonpara 
metric te« hniques, sampling theory Prerequisite: an introductory statistics 
course and satisfactory performance on à placement examination F il 
Spring) 

111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3 Nayak and Staff 


Descriptive statistics, graphical methods, probability spec 


random variables, sampling, estimation and confidence ir tervais, hypothesis 
testing, correlation and regression (Fall) 


? Business and Economic Statistics II (3) Nayak and Staff 
Continuation of Stat 111, with emphasis on techniques of regression, « 

sampling designs, index numbers, time series, decision analysis 

lopics used in economics and business Prerequisite: Stat 111 

(Spring) 

Regression Analysis (3) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratorv (1 hour). Simple and multiple 


or equivaien 


118 


linear regressi 
partial correlation, residual analysis stepwise model building, multi: 
ity and diagnostic methods, indicator variables Prerequisite: an introduct 
Statistics course. (Fall and spring) 


119 Analysis of Variance (3) 


*cture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of exper 1 
and analysis of variance; randomized block. fac torial, Latin square designs, and 
analysis of covariance Prerequisite: Stat 118 |5pring) 
Introduction to Econometrics (3) 

Same as Econ 123 
*7 Statis 


ics for the Biological Sciences (3) Staff 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to th« 


> biomed 
ical and related sciences. Properties of basic probability functions 


binomial 
visson, and normal. Data analysis, inference, and experimental design 
(Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Computing (3) 

Introducti 
Pascal 


Staff 
on to elements of computer programming and problem-solving using 
Hands-on experience will be acquired through computer programming 
Mar I l l F | 

Projects, in« luding some simple statistical applications Fall and 
Computer Programming (3) 

Jeve 


130 


Stafi 
lopment of advanced computing ideas: records, recursion, sets, 
variables and dynamic storage. Introduction to data structures: stacks, 


linked lists, and binary search trees Prerequisite: Stat 129 or equivalent 
(Spring) 


pointer 


queues 


13 dni x 
l Data Structures and Algorithms (3) 


Staff 
Analysis of 


algorithms, Development and application of advanced data struc 


tures; binary trees heaps, Patrica trees, AVL trees, B-trees, tree balanc ing, and 
Braphs. Sorting and sear hing algorithms. Prerequisite: Stat 130 or equivalent 
E (Fall and spring) 


-5 : x . : 
8 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3—3) Staff 


Stat 157 Basic concepts of probability theory, including random variables 
independen, e, distribution theory, and sampling theory. Stat 158: Inference 
Procedures, inc luding estimation, hypothesis testing, regression analvsis, and 
experimenta] design. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent Academic 


year 


242 STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) St 
Same as OR 173 ' 
181 Applied Time Series Analysis (3) Kirkendall, 


Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and forecast? 
of univariate time series. Estimation of spectral density functions, white nor 
tests, and tests for periodicities. Theory and applications using SAS on thee 
computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 157-58 or 118 (Fall) i: 
183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: Lilliefors, Modarres-Hak/ 
Statistical Computing Packages (3) 4 
Application of program packages (e.g., SAS, SPSS) to the solution of one, - 
and k-sample parametric and nonparametric statistical problems. Basic yi 
cepts in data preparation, modification, analysis and interpretation of res! 
Prerequisite: an introductory statistics course (Fall and spring) j 
185 Computer Performance Modeling (3) Mahmo” 
Mathematical tools for modeling and predicting the speed and utilization 
computer systems, including deterministic, stochastic, and « omputer sim™ 
tion models. Queuing models, Poisson processes, birth-death processes, 


response surfaces. Prerequisite: Stat 130 and 157 or equivalent (Spring 
187 Introduction to Sampling (3) Sche". 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivale 
(Fall) " 
188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lillie? 


Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution is no! fu 
specified. Nonparametric procedures for estimation and testing hypotheses" 
introduction to robust procedures. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. 
(Spring, odd years) ou 
189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) 2 
Probability theory, including combinatorial analysis, conditional probabil"! 
and stochastic independence. Random variables and their distributions; !@ p 
large numbers and central limit theorem. Application of concepts to eleme". 
stochastic processes such as coin-tossing sequences, branching proces 


Markov chains. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent (Alternate aca en 
years) J 
195 Reading and Research (arr.) 


May be repeated once for credit. Admission by permission of department or 
(Fall and spring) p 
197 Fundamentals of SAS Programming Modarres-Ha™ 
for Data Management (3) g 
Fundamentals of the SAS system for data management, statistical analy 
and report writing. Data modification; programming; file handling; and ™ f 
writing. Prerequisite: An introductory statistics c ourse and Stat 129 je 


qui 

198 Special Topics (3) " 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for “ 
provided the content differs 

STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY -— 


Professors H.J. Davis, W.H. Becker, D.J. Lenn, 

Professorial Lecturer W.N. LaForge f 

Associate Professors J.B. Thurman, J. Cook, E.J Englander (Chair), J.H. Beales 
M. Starik, L. Burke 

Associate Professorial Lecturer M.N. Ric hburg 

Assistant Professors D.R. Kane, R.A. Carruth, J. Griffin, A. Prakash. B.S Teng 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study lead 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration. 
51 Introduction to Business (3) p? 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contributio? dist 
individual and society; careers in business. Prerequisite: Sophomore st 
(Fall and spring) 

104 Business Law: Regulatory Environment of Business (3) 
Same as Accy 153. 


ow 


Business Law: Contract, Torts, and Property 
5ame as Accy 151 

s Law: Enterprise Organization (3) Staff 
oame as Accy 152 
Special Topics (3) 


106 


190 


Experimental olfering; new course t pics and teaching methods 
1 Ce $ 
t99 Independent Study (arı > 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. Mav be re 
once for credit (Fall and si 
TEACuE : ~ , 
ACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Pr 
^ p rams in teacher preparation ar nd s special education are offered at the graduate leve 
ivan oTaduate Sc hool of Education ind Human Development. The following ses are 
allable to undergraduate 
SPEC 
CIAL EDI CATION 
87 Sign Language and Deafness I (3 St 
Introduction to American Sign La iguage and t spec he 
Community 
188 Sign Language and Deafness II (3 Staf 
Development ol con satiol Sk Amt guage 1 I 
Cultural awareness of the deaf community Prerequisite: SpEd 187 
X T 
ATRE AND DANCE 
tofe i 
8s ‘sors M.R, Withers, A.G Wade, L.B. Jacobson (Chair), N.C. Garner 
Oi 
8s Clate Prof, ssors W.A. Pucilowsky 
i ' A 
sistant pL essors W. Sabelli, C.F. Gudenius, J. Mills, S. Wolf 
Bor 
{Chelor Of Arts with a major in theatre—The following re ments must be ful ed 
The i monr 
p general requirement s stated under Columbian School of Arts iS T 
ins “quired courses in re slated areas—12 credit hours in dramati ature 
ting at the 100 level 
Ye “quired courses in the major—TrDa 14, 130, 139 (3 credits), 145-46, 147: 6 credit 
$ . 
d = design technical theatre courses; 12 additional credit } U-1eve t i 
dance courses 
Be 
1. Tot of Arts with a major in dance—The following requirements must be fulfilled 
) p Beneral requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts Sciences 
^: Ier " : 
COurseg Pred Courses in the major: 13 credit hours of courses in te hnique; 17 hours 
lVeg The Creative process/ performance; 3 hours of production lesign; 6 hours of elec 
te department maintains a lis tof courses thet fulfill these re juirements 
Res 
Che " i a 
ance elor of Arts with a major in dramatic lite t of Theatre ] 
ture, c har: the Department of I nglish offer an int dramat te 
e Dramatic Literature 
Mi 
nor "d : 
in In Theatre 18 credit hours of theatre courses, including TrDa 145—4€ 
OI r 
lion: TD, Dance 18 credit hours of dance courses, inc luding no mor 9 
186 a 49 through 59 and 160 through 175, plus 3 hours from TrDa 185 
and 191 " . 
Spe 
Cla] 4 i 
Ity Re Honors In addition to meeting the general re juirements stated un e 
i eq 
lave a mation, candidates for graduation with Special Honors in Theatre or ist 
They ore Point average of 3.4 in the major and complete TrDa 199 w i grade of A 
: l ; 
Yor ye "wd onsult with a facultv advisor at the beginning of the first semester of the se 
Jar P 
pr "oject 9 determine e ligibility, area of study, and the director of the resear I tive 
Wi 
Ith p 
er 
OF cg, x quission, a limited number of graduate courses in the d« partment may be taker 
Sting Oward an undergraduate degree. See the Gradu ste Progr ims Bulletin for course 


S below the 100 level are primarily for nonmajors 


Sabe 


11 Theatre Production (3) 


Understanding of the basic elements of production (performance, technical? 
management) and the collaborative artist/artisan process through discuss! 
observation, and practical application Fall and spring) 

14 Introduction to Acting (3 Garner, Jacobson, W® 
Basic techniques of concentration, imagination, improvisation, and chara?! 
development (Fall and spring) 

45 Understanding the Theatre (3) Sab? 
The art of the theatre; its literature, architecture, aesthetics. and mechant? 


å , 
Contributions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer. Attendant 


theatrical performances, presentations, and videos (Fall and spring) - 
16 Understanding the Dance (3) Mills and 

rhe knowing, doing, and making of the art of dance through creative proces 

dance styles, history, and visual representations (Fall and spring) y 
19 Introduction to Dance Mills and 9f 


and Movement Awareness (2) 
Human movement and its connection to dance, Fundamental movement » 
cepts that underlie all movement styles. Basic principles of awareness ant? 
ganization into movement patterns. May be repeated for credit (Fall 9 
spring) 

50 Beginning Ballet (1) 

51 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet (1) 


52 Beginning Modern Dance (1) 
53 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance (1) 


58 Beginning Spanish Dance (1) 
59 Beginning/Intermediate Spanish Dance (1) 


105 Fundamentals of Playwriting (3) Grif 
Same as Engl 105 pe 
108 Intermediate Playwriting (3) Griff 
Same as Engl 108 d 
115 Introduction to Scene Study: Realism (3) Garner, Jacobs 
Principles of role development, conc entrating on 20th-century material ^ 
requisite: TrDa 14. (Fall and spring) i 
116 Scene Study: Voice and Character (3) Jacobs 


The practice and application of voice production with reference to skele" 
alignment, breathing, resonance, and articulation Emphasis on the proces, 
voice production and its application to performance through work on $^ 
and monologues. Prerequisite: TrDa 115 (Fall and spring " 
120 Scene Study: Postrealism (3) Ww 
The actor’s approach to the presentational aesthetics in the work of mode?" 
contemporary dramatists Prerequisite: TrDa 116 (Spring, even years á 
121 Scene Study: Contemporary Comedy (3) Garner, Jae 


Principles of role development, comi concen, 


timing, and stage business, isi 


ing on material by contemporary play wrights, such as Neil Simon. Prered” 
TrDa 116 (Fall, odd years) y) 
122 Scene Study: Shakespeare (3) | 
Principles of role development and handling of verse dialogue in Shakes?” 
ian drama Prerequisite: TrDa 116 (Fall, odd vears) "arf! 
123 Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) Jac obson, OF, 
Principles of role development, concentrating on material from the En 
Restoration, Molière, and other 17th and 18th-centurv playwrights pre 
site: TrDa 116 (Spring, even years) 


à ^ 

124 Play Analysis (3) 
Same as Engl 124 ps 

125 Stage Dialectics (3) Jac? 


Vocal production related to interpretation of specific texts, Focus í 
dialects and the interpretation of Shakespeare Prerequisite: TrDa 116 
(Spring, odd years) | 
Scene Study: Film and Television (3) , ff 
Techniques of acting for the camera analysis of film and television $€ ript " 
actor's point of view Prerequisite: TrDa 116 Laboratory required La" 

fee, $10 (Spring, odd years) 


128 Audition Tec hniques (3) Garner 
All aspects of the audition process: selection and rehearsal of 
logues, handling of cold reading, etc. Prerequisite: TrDa 116 
years) 

Basics of Production Design (3) 
Understanding of the basic elements of 


audition mono 
(Fall, even 
"— Sabelli, Pucilowskv, Gudenius 


production design and execution 
through discussion, observation, and practical application. Laboratory required 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 


131 Introduction to Lighting (3) Gudenius 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in lighting for 
theatre and dance. Laboratory fee, $15. Prerequisite: TrDa 130 (Fall) 

132 


? Makeup Design (3) Pucilowsky 


Theory and practicum in the art of makeup design, including latex and í repe hair 


Prerequisite 'rDa 130 (Fall) 

135 Introduction to Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
Fundamental study of si enography, including historic overview, basic draw 
ing, and rendering tec hniques, through the use of various mediums and script 
analysis. Prerequisite: TrDa 130 (Fall, odd years) 

136 Beginning Costuming (3) Pucilowsky 
History of fashion in Western civilization from ancient Greece to the 20th 
century. Fundamental study of costume research through specific projects 

... Costume construction Prerequisite: TrDa 130 (Spring) 

139 Theatre Practicum (1) Gudenius 
I 


"artic Ipation in department mainstage produc tions in a production o 
ment capacity under the supervision of a member of the faculty Prerequisite 
TrDa 11 or 130 May be repeated for credit. After completing for 3 credits, stu- 
dents may participate in a performance capacity for an additional 3 credits. Pre- 
requisite: TrDa 11 or 130 (Fall and spring) 

Anthropology in Performance (3) 

Exploration of the relationships among social interaction, ritual, 
Performance. Classes consist of improvisation workshops and d 
145 9n readings about non-Western cultures. Same as Anth 191 
History of the Theatre (3-3) Wolf 
A dramaturg's approach to case studies of theatre in historical context TrDa 


r manage 


140 Garner, Allen 


and dramatic 
iscussion, based 


(Spring) 


145: Ancient Greece through the 17th century. TrDa 146: the 18th 19th, and 
ix — centuries. (Academic vear 
^ "Irecting for the Theatre (3) Garner 
Fundamentals of script analysis, casting, and rehearsal te hniques Prerequisite 
160-61 oe 14, 130, 145-46. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall L 
ntermediate Ballet (2-2) Staff 
162-63 May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 51 or equivalent 


Intermediate/Advanced Ballet (2-2) Staff 


fay be repeate ' credit. Prere »: TrDa 160 or 161 or equivalent 
164 Y De repeated for credit Prerequisite: TrDa 160 or or equivalent 
765 Advanced Ballet (2-2) 


120-54 ay be repeated for credit Prerequisite: TrDa 162 or 163 or equivalent 
Intermediate Modern Dance (2-2) Mills and Staff 
72-73 1 ay be repeated for credit. Prerequisite or corequisite: TrDa 49 or equivalent 


Staff 


Intermediate/Advanced Modern Dance (2-2) Mills and Staff 

174-75 Ad! be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 170 or 171 or equivalent 
` advanced Modern Dance (2-2) Staff 

180 fay be repeated for credit Prerequisite TrDa 1 72 or 173 or equivalent. 
ovement Improvisation and Performance (3) Withers 


Exploring the 


body and its surroundings in movement, use of language, narra- 
live, environm 


ents and contexts for creative expression, developing event and 
182-83 performance structures from improvisation 
" mance Composition (3-3) 


Withers 
TDa 182: p 


A roblems in structural and conceptual aspects of making dances, in- 
Cluding scripting and scoring for performance. TrDa 183 Emphasis on intention 
and content in making dances. TrDa 180 recommended (Academic year) 
zoreographic Projects (3) Withers 
Create à dance or a performance work of individual design, including casting 
Tehearsa] procedures, staging aspects, and public presentation Prerequisite 
IDa 131, 180, 182, 192. May be repeated for credit 


184 


Trends in Performance Art (3) St 

Study of the theory and practice of contemporary performance art movemel 

and artists; scripting and scoring to create performance works based on a sinf 

art discipline or interdis¢ iplinary arts, including movement, text, voice, vit 

elements, music, and multimedia 

186 Movement Analvsis (3) with? 
Deepen understanding of the moving body as the instrument for performat 
with emphasis on process and awareness; includes kinesiology, dynamic ali 
ment, efficiency, integration of body and mind, release tec hniques initiati" 
and weight in motion. Prerequisite: TrDa 49 


191 Dance History (3) Su 
The history of dance as a cultural and artistic entity : 
192 Repertory/Performance (1 or 2) Mills, With 


Participation in the processes of learning dance repertory and performing dan 
works. Audition required. Laboratory required. May be repeated for « redit. 


193-94 Dance Styles (arr.) d 
Forms of theatrical dance other than ballet or modern (Academic year) 
195 Selected Topics (3) Se 


Topics of current interest in theatre or dance Topics announced in the Sche 
ule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs , 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) ov 
Independent research and special projects Open to seniors or ex eption? 
well-prepared juniors majoring in theatre or dance. Before students are perm 
ted to register for TrDa 196, they must submit a written proposal of the pla 
study and obtain approval of the faculty member who is dire ting the study? 
the department chair bs 
198 Internship (3 or 6) Df 
Open to seniors majoring in theatre or dance. Work placements with ? 
for-profit and commercial theatre and dance organizations for an appro". 
number of hours per week. Admission requires departmental approval Ma) 
taken for a maximum of 6 hours (Fall and spring) " 
199 Honors Thesis (3) 3B 
Directed research and/or creative project Open to qualified seniors by P. 
mission. Arrangements must be made with a sponsor ing facultv member D. 


department early in the first semester of the senior vear (Fall and spi” 


TOURISM AND HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT 


Professor D.E. Hawkins 

Associate Professors D. Frechtling, L. Yu 

Assistant Professors L.A Delpy, J.J. Goldblatt, S.I Spivack 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer E. Zavian 


See the School of Business and Public Managenient for programs of study leading 
degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and the five vear, dual-degree prog. 
leading to the Bachelor of Business Administration and Master of Tourism Administra 

104 Introduction to Tourism and sp" 
Hospitality Management (3) 
Historical overview and survey of the tourism and hospitality industry: ". 


emphasis on the travel market, delivery of hospitality services, profes” 
roles, and emerging trends (Fall and spring) 
113-14 Practicum (3-3) pe 
Fieldwork, internship, and/or instructional practice, including confe 
and/or seminar. Admission by permission of instructor. Mav be repeat i 
for credit with permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) vlí 
135 Sport and Recreation Business Enterprises (3) " " 


r i , : p 

An overview of business opportunities related to sport and recreation En , 
sis on sport and recreation facilities and events: product manufac turini 
chandising, and licensing; media and publications: memorabilia; and ? 

representation Fa f 

I (Fall) pel 


136 Sport and Recreation Marketing (3) 9 
Application of marketing theories and practices to sport and re reation P uf 
and properties Sponsorship, endorsement proposals, promotional camp" 
Prerequisite: BAdm 110 Spring 


137 Issues in Sport and Recreation Management (3) 
Trends, opinion leaders, political realities, policies proce 
administration issues from grass roots to professional 


Delpy 
dures, and other sport 


sports (Spring or 
summer) 

143 Hospitality Industry Management (3 Yu 
An overview of the basic principles and practices involved in the management 
operation, marketing, and financing of hotels, restaurants, and other hospitality 
goods and services (Spring) 

144 Financial Management in the Tourism Yu 
and Hospitality Industry (3) 

Basic prin iples of planning and managing tourism resources, developments 
and facilities in relation to investment constraints and opportunities. Financia 
monitoring and control of hospitality facilities and related leisure services 
(Spring) 

145 Travel Marketing Communications (3) Spivack 
Review of basic advertising, public relations, and sales tec hniques, applied to 
the tourism and hospitality industry. Current practices and case studies 
(Fall) 

147 


Passenger Transportation Systems (3) Staff 
Survey of passenger transportation modes. Emphasis on airline operations, 
„„ marketing communications, and distribution channels (Spring) 
17 International Experiences (1 to 6) 

Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. May be re 
credit with permission of the advisor (Fall, spring, and summer 


Delpy 
peated for 


190 Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Mav be 

, @peated once for credit (Fall, spring, and summer) 
193 International Tourism Destinations (1 to 6) Staff 


lysical and cultural geography of selected major tourist destinations, with 
ocus on effects of their social, economic, and environmental 
(Fall and spring) 


Independent Study (1 to 3) 


Ssigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. Mav be re 
Once for credit (Fall, spring, and summer) 


attributes 
199 Staff 
peated 


UN 
SWERSITY PROFESSORS 


nive sity 
Tsity Professors A. Et 


Cours 

Jurses numbere 
Pointments 
ned, 


zioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr, K.F. Schaffner, J.N. Rosenau 


d in the 770s and 780s are taught by distinguished scholars w ho hold 
as University Professors. With the approval of the department or program 
appropriate University Professor courses may be taken to satisfy degree 
lime requirements. Permission of the University Professor may be required for en 


üsses ,' ,-°Mplete listing of courses offered each semester appears in the Schedule of 
for.) Sl 


fiiy 4 Inder the 700 series. Following is a list of courses that are expected to be taught 
7 legularly by | niversity Professors 
IMt/ps.. 
770 Turbulence in World Politics (3) Rosenau 
An effort to probe the sources and dynamics of « hange and continuity in local, 
ae and international affairs. The links between the orientations of indi 
Viduals 


l and the actions of collectivities are a major focus, along with the foun 
dations of authority under transformative conditions For graduate students; 
Open to upper-level undergraduates. 
lAfi/ps, 
"n Politica] Aggregation (3) Rosenau 
An exploration of how collective action is fashioned out of the input of indi 
Viduals, how collectivities become larger than the sum of their parts, and how 
Politic al organizations manage to persist through time. Socialization, mobiliza- 
tion, Momentum, and bandwagon effects are among the concepts evaluated. For 
Staduate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 


248 UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


IAff/PS« 

772 The Dynamics of Globalization (3) Rosen? 
An inquiry into the economic, cultural, and political processes through wi 
individual and community life is expanding as awareness encompasses fact 
on a global scale. The consequences of this expansion at both global and lo? 
levels is examined, along with the possibility that these levels interact. 
graduate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 


IAff/PSc 
773 Global Governance (3) Rose? 
An inquiry into the prospects for and problems of governance on a global 5% 
in the era following the end of the Cold War. Informal forms of governan 
well as those that have undergone institutionalization are assessed. For g™ 
ite students; open to upper-level undergraduates 


HmS« 

771 The Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema (3) or 
Vicarious moral experience in the cinema; examples of such experience in M 
and the moral arguments they provoke; the power of cinema as a shaper of mo 
sentiment; moral issues in the production and distribution of films. For ge“ 
ate students; open to undergraduates 

Phil 

772 Individualism (3) or 
The concept of the free individual in philosophy, psychology, literature E 
politics: individuals and groups; individualism and collectivism; exempla" 
dividuals in biography, autobiography, and fiction: problems of individual " 
collective agency and identity. For undergraduates; open to graduate stude?" 

Phil : 

774 Understanding Technology (3) o 
The idea of technology—its relation to the sciences and the arts and , 
manities, its development, and its problems Technology will not be regal? 
as merely dependent on the sciences or as merelv useful (or dangerous íi 
as a human activity in its own right, with its own history, conceptual § 4 
ture, interests, risks, and benefits. For undergraduates; open to graduate st yi 

Phil iy 

778 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) o 
A fundamental inquiry into the concept of the state in terms of entreno* 
oppositions: individualism/collectivism, equality/liberty, liberalism/con9 ^ 
tism, socialism/free enterprise, communism/ apitalism. Emphasis on the, 
ent need to find a constructive transcendence of these oppositions. For gi 
students; open to undergraduates 

Phil ^g 

779 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3) A 


An exploration of some striking parallels between the topics address 
Freud's psychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the traditional com, 
philosophical reflection on the other, with special emphasis on the re ^ 
between cognitive theory and therapeutic practice (in both dis: iplines : 
graduate students; open to undergraduates 
HCS/Phil A 
770 Philosophy of Medicine (3) Scb! 
An introduction to philosophical issues in medicine, including soe 
progress, the doctor-patient relationship, whether diseases are objective y 
cially conditioned entities, clinical reasoning using some simple example ji 
medical diagnosis and new drug testing, and ethical and social issues rais 
the AIDS epidemic. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 


Phil ft 
771 Philosophy of Biology (3) Sch y 
An introduction to philosophical issues in biology, including ovolution g 

ology (Darwinian and neo-Darwinian), molecular biology and reducti? rs 


! + logy 
teleology, philosophical implications of the neurosciences, sot iobiolog 
evolutionary ethics. For undergraduates; 


open to graduate students. 


775 Ethics and Health Policy (3) 
The problem of health care reform and ethical issues associated wit 
care and competition, Medicare and Medic aid reform 
vare rationing. Issues relating to the "right to die, 
euthanasia and physician-assisted suicide. For 
undergraduates 


HCS/Ph il 


Schaffner 
h managed 
and the issue of health 
' including active and passive 

graduate students; open to 


777 The Human Genome Project: 
Ethical, Legal, and Social Implications (3) 
Ethical, legal, and social implications of 


Schaffner 


the plan to sequence 
human genome by the year 2005, inc luding confidentiality of genetic 
lion, genetic discrimination and insurance, reducti 


üonistic and deterministic 
inion, and gene patenting. For 
rgraduates 


implications of the project, the role of public oj 
graduates and medical students: open to unde 
HCS/Phi] 
» 
780 Neurobiology and Reductionism (3) 
ecent developments in neuroscience, inc luding neural 
sophical implications, inc luding th 
Sciousness. There are no s 
Science, neural networks, ¢ 


Schaffner 
networks; philo- 
e relations among genetics, brains, and con- 
pecific prerequisites, but some experience in 


neuro- 
r the philosophy of science is desirable. For gr 


aduate 
Students; open to qualified undergraduates 
Re] 

70 Islamic Civilization and the West (3) Nasr 
The en ounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of Islam to modern times 
Investigation of the impact of Islam on European philosophy, science, art, and 
literature: influence of the West and Western sc holarship on the Islamic world 
For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 

Re] 

m Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) Nasr 
le writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as Khayyam, Attar 
umi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact on the West and on India. The 

translation of these works into European languages and their influence upon 
Such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned readings in 
English. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
Re] 
772 Mysticism- East and West (3) Nasr 
A thematic examination of mystical traditions: the nature of mysticism, 
the seare h for ultimate reality, the mystical significance of the cosmos, the 
Mystical science of the soul, and the significance of sacred art and 
Symbols Major mystical traditions of East and West—Hinduism, Taoism. 
Buddhism. Judaism, Christianity, Islam. For undergraduates open to graduate 
Students 
Re] 
73 Perennial Philosophy (3) Nasr 
À sophy (: Nast 
le idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th century by A. Hux 
ley, A.C Coomaraswamy, and others. Doctrines and tea hings of perennial phi- 
OSophy as found in various religious and philosophical traditions of East and 
est Prerequisite at least one course in religion philosophy, or intellectual 
Rel Istory, For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
Ó 
775 
i Man and the Natural Environment (3) Nasr 
The religious, philosophical, and scientific causes of the present environmen- 
lal crisis The 


history of religious and philosophical attitudes toward nature in 
history of Western science, and some non-Wester 


n world views 
ICourage a more harmonious relationship between man and the nat- 


nvironment. For undergraduates; open to grac 


the West, the 


at may er 
ura] e 


luate students 


250 WOMEN'S STUDIE: 


Rel 4 
777 Religion and Science (3) Ne 
The interaction between religion and science in ancient Egypt, classical Gree 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissance, the scientific revol 
tion, and up to the present day. Key concepts and issues in the encounter off 
ligion and science in light of the cultural matrix of the civilization and peri? 
in question. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 
Soc a 
776 Public Policy Research (3) Eti" 
Basic concepts of policy research in comparison to basic and applied resea™ 
Policy research methods. The social structure of policy research producers 
consumers of knowledge and issues arising among them Open to undergr*^ 
ates and graduate students with permission of the instructor Prerequisite” 
cial science or public policy course work or related experience 
PSc/Soc 


777 Contemporary American Society (3) pui 
A social science perspective of contemporary American society Analyst. 
concepts that allow continued insight into America's condition and future. p 
tutions examined include the family, schools, communities, the polity, and 1 
tions among racial/ethnic groups. For graduate students: open to undergradual® 


Soc/Econ/PSc : 
779 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) puo 
A synthesized approach to the study of economic behavior and economic poli? 
drawing on relevant segments of economics and soc iology as well as polit 
science and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and core conde 
in the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior and their policy imp ^ 
tions. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates 


Soc/PSc/IAff jo 
781 Elements of Communitarian Thinking (3) Bun. 
An examination of the roots of communitarian thinking in earlier philoso 
cal work, current political theory, and historical and contemporary socio yj 
The relevance of communitarian thinking to various community-building™ i 
movements, For graduate students; open to undergraduates with permissi? 
instructor. 


Soc/PSc/IAff «iif 
782 Elements of Public Policy in Communitarian Perspective (3) Bo. 
The issues that arise when communities seeking to advance their goals ivi" 
commitments to individual and minority rights. Freedom of speech and, 
codes, public safety and protection against search and seizure, majority o 
and minority rights, and other policy issues. For graduate students; ope? to 
dergraduates with permission of instructor 


VIETNAMESE — 
See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Associate Professors P.M. Palmer, B.D. Miller (Director), C.E H 
Associate Professorial Lecturer C.A. Douglas 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers B. Morris, M. Frost 
Lecturer N. Turner 


arrison, C. Deitch 


Committee on Women's Studies 


dii wai d 

N. Cahn, M.M. Cassidy, C. Deitch, C. Gamber, C.E Harrison, B.D. Miller, D Moshe” 
P.M. Palmer, A. Romines, G. Weiss P 
: : I > n ai 
Minor in women's studies—Undergraduates who select a minor in women’s * "i 
must declare their intention to the director no later than the beginning of their senio ig 


Students are required to complete at least 18 credit hours for the minor, inclu 


Core n " 
Courses (WStu 120 and 125) ind four additional courses (of which at least th 


i 1d eas reg ire 
it the 100 level), as approved by the advisor 
1 Women in Western Civilization (3) Staff 
Explor ition of critic 


al periods of intellectual and « ultural cl 


Societies as influenced by and affectir 
women and of changing ideal tv pes of feminin 


ity al 
religion, art, culture, work and politics in relation t« 


) these Of 
The Anthropology of Gender in Western Civilization 
An examination of sex, 


N 


as a biological concept, versus ger 
constructed meanings and practices on the I 


basis of sex. Theoretical and 
odological approaches developed in the West since World War II e applit | 
Critically to specific cases and events Same as Anth 20 Spring 

120 Introduction to Women’s Studies (3) Staff 


A multidisc iplinary examination of historical « 


social institutions that define women's status in Western 


of girls and women in various racial-ethnic, class, and age 
visions for women's (and, by implication, men's) roles and status Soph 
x Standing required (Fall) 
125 Varieties of Feminist Theory (3) 
A review, through both 
feminist exp 
System and 


classical and contemporary texts, of the 
lanations of women's status Relationships within the 
arrangements based on class and race. Evaluat 

of feminist theory, of several of the established 


aC idemi 
sciences, social sciences, and humanities (Spring) 
Chinese Women in Myth, Literature, and Film (3 


136 


Frost 
139.40 Same as Chin 1 36. 
Women in the United States (3-3) Murphy, Harrisor 
TT Same as Hist/AmSt 139-40 
d Selected Topics (3) Staff 


Examination and analysis of 
and difference, women in media, women and violence, wom 
ity, psychoanalysis and women 
for credit (Fall and spring) 
Women in Western Religion (3) 


central issues in women’s studies, such as women 


ind spiritual- 
Topic changes each semester: may be repeated 


181 


Staff 
183 Same as Rel 181 
" _facticum in Women's Studies (3) Deitch | 
Study of the hanging status of women through supervised assi nt to pub 
IC and private agencies engaged in policymaking, education, political action 
ànd research Placement arrangements must be made the semester prior to 
195 ye stration; departmental permission is required (Spring - 
ndergraduate Research (1 to 3) Staff 
À written proposal approved by the member of the faculty wh. will supervise 
the research is required prior to registration 
"Ibis 


NM Cl 
^àSsica] z ` an’ i 
ical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


" 


Im 


= 
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âs of Fall 1998) 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

School of Business and Public Management 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 


9tt School of International Affairs 


EMERIT] 


BA Francis Affronti, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunology 
ó i 


Gali, 11050, M.A 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke University 
ak Mehmet Arkilic, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
North. -E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Tec hnology; Ph.D. 1954 
Robert Western University 
Bs ‘Edward Baker, Professor Emeritus of Education 
Ameri d. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954 Catholic University of 
Ruth Lill; M.A. in Ed 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 
BA illian Aaronson Bari, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 


4 hivei City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins 
ey Ry 

BA ussel] Barne 

“>, 1944, Vassar ( 

9 Bergman 

Ph.D. 1949 


tt, Associate Professor Emeritus of Spanish 

ollege; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D 1958, University of Minnesota 
an, Professor Emeritus of Physics 

,U niversity of Vienna 

d Bielski, Professor Emeritus of Speech Communication 

» Maio University; M.A. 1944 University of Michigan 


À ittorio Borgiotti, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
ce 


Dr. 1957 ,, 
loy 1957, University of Rome 


BA Spencer Bowling, Professor Emeritus of Speech and Hearing 
4, M.A. 1957, Ed D. 19 i 


eel], B 964, University of Maryland 

BS. in Ed renner, Professor Emeritus of Education 

Washi t 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.À. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962 George 
Day; g m University 


p BA, wan ger Brown, Profe 


ssor Emeritus of Management 
erick » VNiversity of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse | niversity 
BA, 1947 Ames Brown, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Education 
Robert om Ed. 1951, Western Maryland ( ollege; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
BA 1949 TO Wn, Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
Be Burdet Diversity of Rhode Island; M.A, 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina 
Pub ic ; sky, Professor Emeritus of Personnel and Labor Relations and of 
) Bs, 1950, \dministration 
m Tank]? 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University 
aes 1951 ^ Burks, Professor Emeritus of French 
! B A. 1952. University of Cinc innati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 
wee 1927 grüner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
ill d ood College M.A. 1935, Columbia Í 
BA iga Und Caldwell P 
940, M, 1941 , 


Iniversity 


Ali M.A rofessor Emeritus of Psychol gy 
yu ent Ca : University of Florida Ph.D 1946, Cornell University 
S, 1945 sel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 


versity of lowe ollege, Turkey; M.S 1946, California Institute of T 


Technology; Ph.D. 1950 
arold C "- à 
ba. 1933, M Eoberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
1938, Ph.D 1949, George Washington University 
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Marv Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor Emeritus of Romance Language 


B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 196 ji vers Minnesot 
Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor Emeritus of P. harma cology 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard ve Ph.D. 19t eorge Washington 


Mary E llen Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
1.S. 1937, Madison College: M.A 1 Ed. 1950, George Washingt 


l'homa: is Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania St niversity; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, Universitv of Marvland 


James F earing Dinwiddie, Profe ssor Emeritus of Engineering Management 


l'echnology; M.S. 1956, North Carolina State ersity; M.S. 1% 


1.S. 1948, Carne Institute 


h.D. 1972, Star 


d University 


Roy Brandon Eastin, Profe ssor Eme ritus of Business Av ministration 


3.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, America versity 
John Eftis, Professor Emeritus of f Engine ering and Applied Scien: 
3.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958. Columbia Universi 


D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 


Marvin F. Eisenberg, Professor Emeritus of E ngineering and Applied Scient 


B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961. University of Florid& 
Julian Eisenstein, Professor Emeritus of Physics 

B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Rodney Walter Eldridge, Professor Emeritus of Intern ational Finance 

B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia Universit 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Profe ssor Emeritus of Higher Education; i: Pre sident 
Emeritus of the University 

B.A. 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, V 
University of Colorado; LL.D. 1963, University of New Ha 


D 1948 


t Virginia University; E 
ire; LL.D. 1965, ( [bv College 


LL.D. 1966, Concord College; LL.D. 1969 niversity of Maine at Orono: LL.D. 1970, Husso 
College; LL.D. 1971, Georgetown University; Li 1986, West Virginia Institute of Technolog 
D.H.C. 1986, Kansai University, Japan LL D 1988, American University 


Donald Michael Esterling 


B.S. 1964, University 


Professor Emeritus of f Engineering 
Jame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 


James E lmer Feir, Professor Emeritus of C iv il E ngineering 


niversity of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 19 


brid 


B.S. 1950 liversity of London: Ph.D. 1966, Cam 


Universi y 

Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor Emeritus of ( perations Research and 
Applie ad Science 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern Universit 


Roderic k Stuart French, Professor Emeritus of P hilosophy; V ice Presiden 
Emeritus for Academic Affairs 


B A. 1954 Kenyo n Co lege M.Div. 1957 Jis 1001 T.M. 1965, Union 
Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1971, Ge rge i 1 ersity 
Arthur Daniel Friedman, Profe ssor Emeritus of Engineering and . Applied 
Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D:1965, Columbia University 


Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor E meritus of Human Kineul@ 
and Leisure Studies 


B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George W ishington Universi 
Marvin Gordon, Professor Emeritus of Geography and Re sional Science... 
B.A. 1942, City University of New York, City College; M A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, ( bia Ub 


Robe rt Goulard, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Sí ience 
Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 


Joseph Arthur Gree nberg, Profe 'SSOr Emeritus of Educ ation 


B.S. in Bus.Ed. 1966, Salem State College; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D 1974, B iversity 
Samuel W. Greenhouse, Professor Emeritus of Statistics ns” 
B.S. 1938, City University of New Y rk, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959. George Washi" 


University 
Donald Gross, Professor Emeritus of ( )perations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie Mellon Universitv: M.S. 1959. Pl D. 1962, Cornell University; P-E 
Jhi 1 M 
Phillip Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor Emeritus of Multinational 
Management 
B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, € 
Washington University 


Robert Berni ard Heller, Professor Emeritus of En gineering and Ap plied $% 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University j 


ay 


> trt —— = 


ir Henry Highfill, , Professor Eme ritus of E nglish 
3A. 1942, Wake Forest rsitv: M.A 


ter Proa] Hill, Professor Emeritus of mis ar id In iternati 
niversity Historian 
B.A 


04R ) 
)4 


1949, Tufts versity; M.A. 1954, B ' Ph.D. 1966, George Was! 
Iniversity, P 
James Willi. uim 1 Hillis, Professor Emeritus of Speer a% and He aring 
3.8. 1952 versity of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963. O} 
niy ersity 
Denis Mich; 1e] Hitc hcock, Assoc iate Professor Emeritus of Art 
B.A. 1967 1 1977 


f Califorr s Angeles; M.F.A 
niver 1 | I 


1970, F ) 
gele 


Herman Hedbe Tg Hobbs, Professor Eme ritus of Physics 
J 5. 1953, M.S. 1955, Georg: Was! 


ting. Yao Hsieh, Profe: ssor Ei 
^. 1939, St. John's 


ngtor iiversity; Ph.D. 1958, Unive 


meritus of I conomics 


vers China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Was} 

Robert Lee Hı mphrey Profe ssor Emeritus of Anthr opology 

, B.A 1962, American University; Ph.D. 1970. | niversity of New Mex 

ita Klein Ives , Professor Emerit us of Spe ial Educatior d 
B.S, 1953, | niversity of Pittsburgh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D 1971, George W 
niversity 

Oe > fr in 

" Lee Je 'Ssup, Professor E meri t f Business At Iministi 1t n. ; 
BS, i n B.A. 193¢ University A 1a; M.B.A. 1941. Harvard versity 64 
of Chu Ingang, Kore 


Ey 
"n à Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B 1949, M.A 1951 Ph T 


Ne | ). 1957, George Washingtor niversity 
H 2121] jf yr 
ancy Diers Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus Dance 
BS. 1955, | niversity of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of lowa: Ed 180 s 
arolina at ( eensbor 


William Reid ihin: Associate Professor Emeritus of Hist rV 
nternationa] , Affairs 


ind 
arna 


Rob 1951 Ober in College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Wast g 
5 1g] 
ert Gean Jones. Professor Emeritus of Rel ligior j 
1947 Bay [ rsi B.D. 1950, M.A. 1¢ Ph.D. 1959. Yale 
Samue 


" l Kavruck. 7 Professor Emeritus of Edu ation T 
in 1937, M.S in Ed. 1939, City University of Nev rk, City ege; M 
4, George Washir gton | 


John Kay e, 


lied Scien: 
B Professor Eme ritus of Engineering and . Applied Science 
oh Sin M 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technologv 
hie , "nn 
E! Whitefield Kendrick, Professor Emeritus of Ec nomics 
oh 1937 M.A. 1939 University of North Car ina; Ph.D. 1955, George Was} gt 
^us 
E Wayne Kennv. Professor E me ritus of History 
Chig S3, University f Texas; M.A. 195 versity M paris S - , 
Phyllis oo M.F.A. 1984, George Washing i 


1S Dawn Kind, Pro 
ofc 


J vene 
Ba letics 


fessor Eia titus of Mici robiology and Imm 


la 1955, Montana St te University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michig 
Mes ( xana 1 niv V i 
BA Ceci] King, Profe |SSOT p ritus of German 
Ali M 149, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Wasi ngton Univers 
M suhlis Kiper, Professor Emeritus of E ngineering 
in M.E 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey: M.S M.E 4 
Ay Versity: p 
F ff Psvcholom 
nat David 1 Kirsch, Professor Emeritus of St itistics a ind « / Psycholog 
itgin >, George Washington University M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 19 rdue ersity 
] nal P. 0lnme 
V pitia Randolph Kira Professor Emeritus of E ucatioi T Psychol 
N 


A. 1942 tyo r d.D. 1959, Geor 
adis]. , A 1942, Universi y of Nebraska: F 


ge Wa igton Ur 


Mech pr Professor Emeritus of Engineering 
Tech cgr 1954, Technical | niversity, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D. 1974. ( ranfield Instit 
B Uce v England l 
few li hae] Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
» lence 
BS / 
Prede s, S. 1972 Ph.D. 1979 Massachusetts Institu f Techr gy 
à Bs ick Charles Kurtz, Professor Emeritus of Accountancy 
helm, Com 1948, University f Virginia; M.B.A. 1949 niversity of Pe 
BA 8 Z. Lavi ine, Elton Professor Eme ritus i of P} hilosophy 
"^ 1936, p, : as 


adcliffe College M.A. 1937. Ph.D. 1939 va 


nal Affairs 


i'unology and 
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Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Public 


Affairs 
B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechar al € we: M.A. 1950 
niversity of Tennessee, K X e; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chica 
Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard ii versity 
Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor Emeritus of Geology 
B.S. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1967, John Hopkins 


University 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emeritus of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor Emeritus of Ma thematic 
B.A. 1941, Universi f Montpelier, France; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956 versity of Per nnsylvanis 


Norma Maine Loeser, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 

William Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 

William Allan MacDonald, Professor Eme ritus of Art and Archaeology 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johr Hopki s University 

Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor E meritus of Business 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 

Marie C. Malaro, Professor Emeritus of Museum Studies 
B.A. 1954, Regis College; LL.B. 1957, Boston College 

Paul Bernard Malone III, Associate Professor Emeritus of Management 
Science 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Adm. 1969, D.B.A. 1973, George Washington 
University 

Anthony Marinaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education le 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State University: Ph.D 1949, W 
University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College 

William Henry Marlow, Professor Emeritus of Operations Research 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University lowa 

Anthony James Mastro, Professor Emeritus of Ac oUfaBcs 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, | niversitv of Notre Dame 


Paul Mazel, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology and of Anesthe siology 
B.S. 1946, Medical C ege f Vi rginia of Vi rgini a Commonwealth University: M.S. 1955. 
versity; Ph.D 1960, Vanderbilt Universi 
Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsbureh © 


y€ sburgl 
Garth P hilij ) McCormick, Professor ae ritus of. "pile & Science 
B.A. 1956 Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michig 
— McIntyre, — Emeritus of Yo ed 
^ n " ^ y 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State Univ tv of Ne yw York at Buffalo; M.A 1944. Northwestern Ut niversit 


A.P.C. 1963, George Wa 
Cornelius Glen Mc Wright, Adi t Prof fessor Emeritus of Forensic SC enc 


B.A. 1952, University of Evansville; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 197 George Washington | niversity 
Clarence oin Mondale, Professor Emeritus of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, Unive ty of Minnesota Jic 


John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor Emeritus of I 'olitical Science and Pu 
Affairs 


B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963. D ike University 


Leonard Nadler, Professor Emeritus of Human Re source Deve lopme nt am 


Adult Education 
B.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950, City 1 


University 


niversity of New York, City College; Ed.D. 1962, Cx lumbis 


Charles Rudolph Naeser, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935 


niversity of Illinois 
Nadine N Negeshda Natov, Professor Emeritus of Russian "d 
M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages. R x Ph.D 1969. | 


of Mic higan 


David Nelson, Profe 'ssor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University of Wiscor 


Benjamin Nimer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and International Affairs 
^. 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University of ( hicago 


Yuri Olkhovsky, Associate Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B 


I A. 1956 M.A. 1957, University of Minnes ta; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 
| larry Robert P. ige, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
LA 1941, M gan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University: Ph D. 1966, American 
Inivers ity 


heodore P Peter Perros, Professor Emeritus of C he mistry and of Forensic Sciences 
3.S. 1946 M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Wast} 


ngton uversity 
Ruth Irene Peterson, P rofessoi E meritus of i; ducation 
S. 1945, State 1 nivers f New York at Buffalo; M.S, 1946, Syracuse University Ph.D. 1971 
Merican | ity 


ladimir Petrov, Professor Emeritus of Inte rnational Affairs 
M.A. 1961, Ph.D 1965, Yale University 


vonya Antoine tte Quitslund, Associate Professor Emeritus of Rel ligion 
A. 1958, Seatt ity; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of Ameri 


M 
lartha Norman Rashid, Profe ssor Emeritus of Education 
d.B. 1949 State 1 
lowa 


p 
hi ilip Norman Reeve s, Professor Emeritus of Health Services Management 
and p 


MB olicy and of Health Care Scie nces 


e Univers 


X i | € 1 PRT 105 Lini 
versity of New York College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D 195 ni 


1959, University « t Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
Villiam Martin Reynolds, Chaunce y M. Depew Profe ssor Emeritus of Public 
Speaking 
A. 1950, Wichita State 1 niversity; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Ur 


Je versity of Florida 
ae Willis Robb, 


Professor Emeritus of Romance Lar 1guages 


1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950, M idlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic University of 
America 
Tel David Roman, Professor Eme 'ritus of Management Science 
an Sin BA 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern Cal rig 
1 Rothman, Professor Emeritus of E ngine ering / Ac dministration 
Rober 1943, Ong Island University; M.A. 1954 Ph 1959, a versity 
" tC linton Rutledge, Associate P. rofe: ssor Eme ritus of E nj glish 
Pi. s 1940 ), University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Wa ngt niversity 
ic G. Suelto de Sáenz, Professor Emeritus of Span ish. 
Mar lada 1: 53, University of Ma irid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1966. ! niversity of 
Bur aryland 
1 " 
on Malc olm S; apin, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and 
^» Tnationg] , Affairs 
Ste efa 1945, M A. 1947, Columbia University Ph.D. 1953 ] liversity 
T Otto Schiff, Profe ssor Emeritus of Zoolo gy and l of Ge netics 
Wit 1952 oanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee Knoxvill 
psum Edward Schmidt, Professor Emeritus of Che mistry 
Lois Q 343, M.S 1950, George W ishington University; M.A.. Ph.D. 1953. Princet n University 
B Mc Schwoerer, Elmer Louis Kayser Professor Emer ritus of History 
I 349, Smith Colle ge; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956. Bryn Mawr College 
Bs ag Belk k Sewell, Professor Emeritus of Enginee ring Management 
SA Ur 1.8. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1958, George Washington Univer ty; M.A. 1975, Ph.D 
C Uno. versity of Lancaster, Er gland 
BA ine n Shih, Professor Emeritus of Chinese 
Wann 45, St John's 1 niversity, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 
anne 
BA. ac Lee Simons, Assoc iate Professor Eme ritus of f Anthr »pology 
Arthur EM )hio State 1 niversity; M.A. 1964. Ph.D. 1969 versity of New Mex 
B wall Smith Professor Emeritus of P ainting 
Herb. By Minois Wesley, in University; M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
BS. 1939 -Cst Smith, Professor Emeritus of Enginee ring Administration 
le niversity E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M:S. 1936, Ph.D. 100. Mes York 
lean 
Stage n Snodgrass, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
e 
B.A 
T 1955 
Nort ea Ohio Wesle 'yan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953 Smith College: Ed.D. 1975 iversitv of 
Henry y Olina !! Greensbor 


. Profes 'ssor Emeritus of Economics; Dean Emeritus of the 
0l of Arts and Scie nces 
rity Iniversity of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York 


n 
4 Iduate Sc he 
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Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 


B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 

Loretta May Stallings, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, University of 
Texas 


George Stambuk, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University 
Carl Steiner, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
George Steiner, Professor Emeritus of Music 
B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Henry Malcolm Steiner, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management 
B.A. in M.E. 1944, M.S. in C.E. 1950, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 
Richard Walton Stephens, Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of North Carolins 
Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
James Ashley Straw, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida à 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California Berkelev 
Choy-Tak Taam, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, University of Illinois; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard Universitv 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomv 
B.A. 1931, M.A 1933, I tjus. of Utah; Ph D. 1942 George Washington University 
Douglas Harold l'eller, Professor Emeritus of Design and Graphics 
B.A. 1956, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962 George Wasl 
Klaus Thoenelt, Professor Emeritus of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Freiburg, Germany 
au rard T ac ones, » Dr Aiia E a Sik » i 
Raymond Edw ard Thomas, Associate Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washington Universitv 1 
Irene Becker Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1968, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1984. ( 


1ington University 


xx 1 :eorge Washington University 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor Emeritus of European History 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chic ago 
Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor Emeritus of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
Rodney Tillman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia Universitv 
William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania : 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D 1939, University of lowa : 
Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor Emeritus of Counseling 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965 Indiana University 
> »" tc A] e m 7 g ^ " ; r 
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Emi] E P University of Minnesota; M.A 1973 Ed.D. 1981, George Washington I niversity 
B A. iog Org, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrati, e Sciences 
Sideon n shy niversity of Texas; Ph D. 1988, University of Norti " Mina y 

eder, A, James Clark Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; 

s °8sor of Statistics 


y izah 1959, M.S 1961, D.Sc. 1967, Technion, Israel 
B wes B. Fritsch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Psychol: gy 
asse n 
Rich 1975, ] tinceton University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
B Ad C. Fritsch, Associate Professor of Clinical Psyc hology 
Benn S Lawrence 1 niversity; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, George Washington University 
^g Pri La k : 
B.A Price Fritz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
hi 385 ichigan State University; M.A. 1992, George Mason Unive rsity: Dipl. F.A. 1992 
Me versity of Calgary . 
Oy Frost Aj. ; 43 
B.À Frost, Adjunt Assistant Professor of Chinese 
Doug 796. Wellesley ( ollege; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1982, Georgetown University 
glas O, Fulle 


A 


Su r, Assistant Professor of Geography 
Mary Hat M.A. 1988 University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1994, University of Marvland 
m atwood Futrell, Associate Professor of Education: Dean of the 
Bs ie’ School of Education and Human Development 
)2 V 


irginia State Co ege; M.A. 1968, Ed.D. 1992. Gec rge Washington University 
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Steven Adam Gabriel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1992, Johns Hopkins University 
William Gaffney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1974, Carnegie Mellon University 
Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971 George Washington University: C.P.A. 1965, State of 
Virginia 
Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, ( ;eorge Washington University 
Cayo Elizabeth Gamber, Assistant Professor of English " 
B.A. 1979, College of William and Mary; M.Phil. 1986, Ph.D. 1991 George Washington Univers 
Jody Marcela Ganiban, Assistant Professor of Psyc hology 
B.S. 1986, Brown University; M.A. 1989, Ph.D 1991, University of Rochester 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Jorge Garcia, Associate Professor of Counseling " 
B.S. 1977, Universidad Catolica de Chile; M.S. 1984, Dr.Rehab 1988, Southern Illinois Univel™ 
at Carbondale 
Nathan Conant Garner, Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1986, University ? 
Michigan 
Charles Alexander Garris, Professor of Engineering " 
B.E. 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, State Unive” 
of New York at Stony Brook 
Marilyn Mangold Garst, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music i 
Mus.B. 1962, University of Southern California; Mus.M. 1964, Indiana University; Ph.D. 197^ 
Michigan State University 
Joseph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and of Economics E 
B.S. 1958, Yale University; M.A. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
Harry Irving Gates, Professor of Sculpture 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
Carl Herbert Gerhold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1974, Purdue University 
Norman Gerstanzang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1947, Polytechnic University; J.D. 1967, University of Denver 
Rebecca Ghezzi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1984, Catholic University of America; B.F.A. 1989, Corcoran School of Art: M.F.A. 1999 
University of Georgia 
Howard Frank Gillette, Jr., Professor of American Civilization and History 
B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 
Laura E. Gilliam, Adjunct Instructor in Recorder 
B.Mus. 1957, University of North Carolina 
Charles Matthew Gilmore, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D 1971, University of Maryland; P: 
John Leslie Glascock, Professor of Finance; Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Professor 0 
Finance à 
. git 
M.B.A. 1974, Stetson University; M.A. 1978, Virginia Poytechnic Institute and State l Jniversit 
Ph.D. 1984, University of North Texas 


Emmy Lou Glassman, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
M.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Irving Isadore Glick, Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 
Mark Gerard Goedde, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1979, Christian Brothers College; M.B.A. 1983, George Washington University 
Walter Anthony Goetz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1960, Mic higan State University; M.E.A 1974, George Washington University 
Sidney Gold, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1977, State Į /niversity of New York ( ollege at Brox kport 
Caren Goldberg, Assistant Professor of Management Science saii 
M.B.A. 1990, State University of New York at Binghamton; Ph.D. 1997, Georgia State Univ® 


Lynette Ruth Goldberg, Assistant Professor of Speech-Language Pathology 


B.S. 1972, Lincoln Institute, Australia; M.A. 1975, Western Michigan University; Ph.D 1995 
Wayne State University 
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he Jeff Goldblatt, Anne and Jack Morton Assistant Professor of Tourism Studies 
R "A. 1975, St. Edwards | niversity; M.T.A. 1995, Ed.D. 1996, George Washington 1 
obert Stanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics 
A. 1964, Columbia University; M.A 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
ames Marc Goldgeier, Associate Professor of Political Science 
Hn 1983, Harvard University; M.A 1985, Ph.D. 1990, University of California, Berkeley 
id Goldman, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lecturer in 
lologica] Sciences 
All 1974, Yale University; M.I 
y L. Goldstein, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
Edward R Wagner College M.S 1961, Ph.D. 1964 Rutgers | niversity 
BMus pi Goldstein, Adjunct Instructor in Tuba 
oel C c 1976, M Mus 1978 Johns Hopkins l niversity m. 
A ez, Associate Professor of Educational Leadership 
Maro 1967, M.A 1970, University of Texas; Ed.D 1998 George W ashington University 
Baret Ruth Gonglewski, Assistant Professor of German 
Dav: 1988, Juniata College, Ph.D. 1996, Georgetown University 
^, Baker Professor of the Practice of Anthropology and 
nlernational A fairs 
MA, 1964, | niversity of Aberdeen; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, University of Wisconsir 


«01s Cy. ; Cl 
Graff, Associate Professor of Management Science 
1964, Mundelein Col 


niversity 


). 1978, University of Texas 


Un llege; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, New York University; M.B.A. 1979 
Qu lVersity of Illinois 
enti ` " ARS b 
pan Graham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
ho 1973, Brown University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
oca M. Granda, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
p ences 
Cath, 1965 Wagner College; M.A. 1967, California State University Long Beach; Ph.D. 1976 
Ma Y " University of Americ a 
n J Granger, Associate Professor of Management Science 


' Saint Vincent College; M.B.À. 1980, Ph.D. 1990, University f Ci 
nie G 


Bs »reen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Cols 1979, Virginia Commonweath 1 niversity; M.S.I.S. 1988, George Mason University 
lin D 


esmond Green, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
Willi : 1985, M A. 1992, Queen's University, Northern Ireland; Ed.D 1998, Ur 


niversity of Georgia 
BA Greener III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 


PN ifs “2, Washington and Lee 1 niversity 


M AM Green-Lewis, Associate Professor of English 
Ray» 1984, Ur 


"dwarq niversity of Edinburgh, Scotland; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1990, University of Pennsvlvania 
Td Cre, à : : 

A 1 Grefe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 

Robe 263, Catholic t niversity of America 


B "t Carl Gresen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Uniy 370, University of 


f Wisconsin-Milwaukee; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975 Bowling Green State 
David ay. 
"lc s "UH , b i.d A. " j 
" Alan Grier, Assistant Professor of Statistics; Director of the I niversity 
B pors Program 
4 07 
nnig 1978, Middlel ury College; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Washingt on 
e E ; à 
P, } Jeanne Griffin, Assistant Professor of strategic Management and 
: lic Policy 
Pat 986, lowa State University; M.B.A. 1992, D.B.A. 1997, Boston I niversity 


ticia Cri re: EL ie 
BA ü Griffith. Associate Professorial Lecturer in English 


Willian o Baylor 1 niversity 

M x yron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 

Roy Ric 58, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale 1 niversity 
" Chard 


Affa; Grinker, Associate Professor of Anthr »pology, International 
JJairs e . 

, BA qe 22d Human Sciences 

hn Ha, ~ Grinnell College; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1989, Harvard University 


Micron? Grossman III. Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology and of 
Healt lology and Immunology; Acting Dean, School of Medicine and 


BA th Scien es 


71, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1982, M.P.H 1995, George Washington 
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Carl Aubrey Gruel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Scienct 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1968, Naval Postgraduate School 
Carl F. Gudenius, Assistant Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1980, Providence College; M.F.A. 1983, Wayne State University 
Eileen Morris Guenther, Adjunct Instructor in Pipe Organ 
B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A. 1973, Catholic Universitv of America 
Roy James Guenther, Professor of Music 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic Universit 
America 
Zhenyu Guo, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science 
B.Sc. 1983, M.Sc. 1986, Yunan University, China; Ph.D. 1993, McGill University, Canada 
Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Saskatchew™ 
Canada 
Deborah Gussman, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1984, Temple University; M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1993, Rutgers University 
Babak Habibi, Lecturer in Engineering Management 
M.S. 1996, George Washington University 
Helmut Haberzettl, Associate Professor of Physics 
M.Sc. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bonn, Germany 
Susan Chandler Haedicke, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, Wharton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1984, University of Mic higan 
James K. Hahn, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1979, University of South Carolina; M.S. 19 
1983, Ph.D. 1989, Ohio State University 
William Emitt Halal, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
Tim G. Hales, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


B.Sc. 1986, London University; Ph.D. 1989, Dundee | niversity, Scotland 


Lena Hall, Associate Professor of Secondary Education 


B.A. 1970, University of Alabama; M.A. 1979, University of Hawaii; Ed.D. 1988, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University , 


Shoko Hamano, Assistant Professor of Japanese 
B.A. 1976, University of Tokyo, Japan; M.A. 1980, Ph.D 1986, University of Florida 

Janet J. Hampton, Associate Professor of Spanish m 
B.A. 1958, University of Kansas; M.A. 1961, Mexico City College; Ph.D. 1985, Catholic univer 
of America 

Ichiro Leopold Hanami, Assistant Professor of Japanese Language and 
Literature 
B.A. 1983, M.A. 1986, University of California, Los Angeles 

William C. Handorf, Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1973, Mic higan State University 


81, University of California, Los Angeles; M» 


Barry Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D, 1973, University of Cincinnati 
Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Professor of Engineering and Applied Scien 


B.Sc. 1961, Punjab University, Pakistan: B.Sc 


1965, Engineering University, Pakistan; M 
Ph.D. 1973, Colorado State University ; 


1 


i 
Harry Harding, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science; pr 
of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Princeton University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D 1974, Stanford University 
John Hardt, Adjunct Professor of Economics ad 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia Universi"? 
Valentina Harizanov, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


B.S. 1978, M.S. 1980, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; M.A 1984, Ph.D. 1987, Universi! 
Wisconsin i 


Michael Mont Harmon, Professor of Public Administration i 
B.A. 1963, Utah State University; M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern Californ! 
Edmund Patrick Harper, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.Sc. 1965, University College, Dublin; M.S. 1969, Ph D. 1972, Purdue University 
John Richard Harrald, Professor of Engineering Management 


B.S. 1964, U.S Coast Guard Academy; M.A.L.S. 1969, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1978, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D 1982, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


y 


, 
Insti 


rt Joseph Harrington 
1962, Ph.D 


Robe 
E 


Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


1965 versity yu IIR pti: © 
David Reed Harris Professorial Lecturer in Tele ommunication 
is cup. megíe Mall, versity; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 19 xas CI t 
J Ph.D, 1972, Ohie State University 
d " 
Idith L. Harris, Assistant Profe Ssor of Englis! 
B A 1977, 1 niversity of Maryland; M.A. 1980, Brown niversity; Ph.D. 199 eorge Wa gt 
" Diversity 
Maxine Harris. Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hology 
C 1969, Wellesley ( llege; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Clark University 
ynthia E Harrison. Associate Professor of History and of Wome n's Studies 
LA 1966, City | niversity of New York, Brooklyn ( llege; M.S.L.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1982. ( 
" Diversity 
i " 
m Jay Hartswic k, Associate Professor of Art 
24 1973 Allegheny ( ege; M.A. 1976, Case Western Reserve Univers tv; M.A )8 ! )B4 
Bryn Mawr Co] ege 
etry H; | 
Ü Harvey. Professor of Management Science 
Li B.A. 1957 Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas 
Sq Q ‘lai : ' 
a St Clair Harvey, Associate Professor of Media and Publi Affairs 
BA 1979 McGill 1 niversity, Canada; M.S. 1983, Cornell University: Ph.D. 1990. Tir versity of 
M Washington 
“Uriel H; | 
rie] Hasbun, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
ca A. 1983 Georgetown 1 niversity; M.F.A. 1989, George Washington Univers ty 
NT y 
ah S. Hassan. Associate Professor of Business Administration 
OP. 975. Ki Saud University, Saudi \rabia; M.S. 1977, Oklahoma State U1 aie 5 
hio State I Iniversity 
arles i ; 
ires R. Hauer. Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
d hE 1951. M.S.Ch.E. 1959 Pratt Institute 
> Mn i 1 j i 
he Gatsis Havinga, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Media and Publi 
Affairs 
8.197 


6, Illinois State | niversity; M.A. 1977, Michigan State Universit 
onald p 


- Hawkins, Professor of Tourism Studies. Eisenhower Professor of 
Ourism Policy, and Research Professor of Medicine 
hi 1958, King’s College Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D 1967, New York 
h Phiversitv 
Det Cra; : : : 
n Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 
Sych; : ‘ s 
S chiatry and Behavioral Sciences; Associate Dean of the Graduate H 
C * fie 
BA S of Education and Human De elopment 
A. 19€ 


d. às. Coe College M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 
on 1 
> ^ R. Heidbreder 


, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Hor, 1951, ME 
2v 


1956, D.Eng. 1959, Yale { niversity; J.D. 1971, Loyola University 

Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

ache) q; h 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State 1 niversity of New ren at r 4 a3 
»l'verman Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; 

^ Assoc iate Dean of the School of Engineering and A 


pplied Science 
ate | rersitv of Ne t Stony Brook; M.S. 1972, Ph 
aryland € nive rsity of Ne w Y ork at St hy bro 


D. 1986, University of 
wit 1004. ins, Assistant Professor of German za 
Vi] iam Pri Diversity of California Berkeley; M.A. 1990, Ph.D aves Cornell University 
Bs 1959 ce Henderson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineerir 
Y Rn. niversity of Georgia; M_E.A. 1985 George Washington Ut 
C BA ieee Henig, Professor of Political Science 
ta ornell University: Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern 1 niversity 
Int t Joseph Herber, 
p BA too Ona] Affairs 
atri : IC inson College; M.A. 1957 Ph.D. 1965, University 


Associate Professor of European History and 


ti of California, Berkeley 


en Herendeen, Robert Griggs Assistant Professor of Biology 


I State University, Long Beach: M.S. 1985 Michigan State 
E anc K 
Aq, tana niversity 


University; Ph 


Affaip SOn Hershberg, Assistant Professor of Hist 


ory and International 
B 
A 1982, H 


arvar 


1 University; M LA. 1985, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1989 Tufts University 
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Lynn Ann Hertel, Adjunct Instructor in Flute 
B.Mus. 1986, George Washington University 
Lisa Hess, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1992, George Washington University 
Angela Lee Hewett, Assistant Professor of English 


B.A. 1983, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1996. Rutge s University 
John G. Hibbits, ; dji inct Professor of International Affairs 
B.S 1962 Fordham University; M.A. 1972, Georgetown ) 
George E. Hicho, fusione yere ad ors pois in En gineering 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977, George Washington Universit 
Harrison Hickman, Assistant Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in Political Managemen 
B.A. 1975, Guilford College; M.A. 1977, University of Nebraska 
J. Thomas Hickman, Adjunc t Instructor in Te acher Education 
B.A. 1956, Wittenberg University; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George Washingon ! versity 


Joan L. Hilderbrandt, Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University 

Joseph Hilmy, Professor of Accountancy 
B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen, Scotland 

Steven Campbell Hilmy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
B.A. 1984, George Washington University; M.M. 1991, Johr Hopkins University 

Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Professor of Religion and Human Sciences 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicag 

Carol Hren Hoare, Professor of Human Deve lopment and Human Resource 

Development 


B.S. 1962, Carlow College; M.S. 1964, University of North ( 
Washington University 


Julius Hobson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Politica] Management 
B.A. 1977, Howard University; M.A. 1980, George W ashington University 

Kevin G. Hockett, Associate Professor of Mathematic 5 
B.S. 1979, Illinois State University; Ph.D. 1986, Cornell Unive ity 


Raymond Hoewing, Assistant P. rofessorial Lec usen in n Politic al Manageme 


na; Ed.D. 1980, George 


B.A. 1953, Carthage College; M.A. 1955, Princeton University 
Lance Joel Hoffman, Professor of Engins ering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Carnegie Mellon University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D 1970, Stanford Universitv 


Richard D. Hofler, Amon iate Pro) posnsthes Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, University of North Carolina; M.E 1985, George Was hington | niversity g 
Christie Anna Holland, Assoc iate Profe ssor of Pediatrics, of Bioche „mistry ” 
Molecular Biology, and of Mic robiology and Immunology 
B.S. 1972, Un versity of Richmon« Ph.D. 1977, Univ 
Mary Alida Holman, PHA of Donati 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Dennis Howard Holmes, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1962, California State University, San jose; M.A 1971, Wayne State | 
University of Southern California 
Dorothy Evans Holmes, Professotia) Lec fürer in Clinical Psychology 
B.S. 1963, U niversity of Illinois; M.A. 1966, Ph.I 1968, Southerr i 
Robert William Holmstrom, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1956, Trinity College (Connecticut); Ph.D. 1965 Duke University 
John P. — Assistant Professorial Lecturer in , inthrope logy 
B.A. 1969, Franklin and Marshall ( ollege; Ph.D. 1985, Brandei 


T 
sity of Tennessee 


vi! 
Ed.D. 19^ 


Illinois University 


n versity 
(e 
Gustavo Boria, Ruth We nmn, Assistant Profes 'ssor of Biological | Scien 
B.S. 1985, Universidad de Barcelo Spain; M.S. 1992, Ph.D. 1995, Universitv f Maryland 
Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Professor of Educ ation 
B.A. 1952, California State University, Los Angeles: M A 


i inge 


Northridge; Ed.D. 1972, American Universit 
Lucas G. Horta, Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 

D.Sc. 1991, Columbia University 4 : n 
. r i san 0 
James O. Horton, Benjamin Banneker Professor of American Civilizatio® 

History 

B.A. 1964, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1970, U 

Brandeis University 


Lisa A. Horvath, Assistant Professor of Human Resource Deve “lopment 
B.A. 1986, Wellesley College; Ed.M. 1987 


1961, California State University: 


rmi 


19” 
niversity of Hawaii ph.D 


f ity 
, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1994. Yale yi versi 


George William Howe, Research 


Professor of Psyc hology 
1972, Massachusetts Institute of 7 


echnology; M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1982. Un ersity of ( ect t 
Everett Benjamin Howerton, Jr., Professor of Education 
B.A. 1963, M.A 1967, Ph.D, 1971, University of Virginia 
aula Howie, Lex turer in Art Therapy 
F.A 1969, University of North Carolina at Greensboro: M A. 1975, George Wast ngton University 
Leon W. 


Hoyer, Professor of Medicine and Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
V A. 1958 Harvard University; M.D. 1962, Ur iversity of Minnesota 


Alerie Wailin Hu, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
and of ( 


BS. 1972 
Patties oo” 
ütrici 


"enetics 
University of Hawaii Ph.D. 1978, California Institute of T 


f Technology 
a Emilie Hudson, Associate Professor of Counseling 


1965, St. Francis College; M.S. 1977. Ph.D 1981, Ed.D. 1985, St. J 


^hn's University 
e , 
try Lee Hufford, Professor of Botany 

{ S 1961, M.A 1962, Bowling Green State University; Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State 1 niversity 
Arce] B. Humber, Assistant Professor of Finance 
Pa. 1951, Wake Forest College: M.B ^. 1978, Ph.D. 1990, George Washington University 
e [ , . 

“tard Pau] Huvé, Associate Professor of French 
Cl BA 1963 American | niversity; M.A. 1969, University of Marvland 

"a L. Iac Obelli, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 

vA. 197 3, Wayne State 1 


niversity; M.A. 1976, University of Michigan; M.S. 1980 Georgetown 
Diversity 
Rob 


ert Nicholas Ianacone, Professor of Special Education; Associate Dean of 
e Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
Jo i Fred; M S. 1971, State | niversity of New Y rk at Mim t a | 
him eric Ince, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ; 
MS o, Webb Institute f Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massachusetts 
lori 72, D.Sc. 1978 George Washington | niversity 
ing J. Ingraham. Associate Research Professor of Clinic al Psychol gy 
1974, Yale | niversity; Ph.D. 1984, Catholic University of Americ 
ansic, Assistant Professor of Mathematic S 
Carya te” University of Zagreb, Croatia M.A. 1993, Ph D. 1998 | tiversity 
s Oussa Jabbour, Associate Professor of F e e 
ili ? ` 73, 1979, Lebanese | niversity, Lebanon; M.B.A. 198 
"Hi Jacks, Assistant Professor of Art v 
Gregg ES Cornell University; Ph.D 1981, University of ( Won ae 
BA “try Jackson, Associate Professor of Education Policy 


ac : 1967, University of Hawaii; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, University of Calif 
J peline G J 


niversity of Florida 


Institute of Techr 


a 


f Oklahoma 


George Washington University 


rnia, Berkeley 
, ackson, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Wi ," 1978, M.S. 1985 Ph.D. 1992, Howard University 
i ), Jackson, 
Scor 1947, Ph.D. 1 


Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


Scot] 960, Glasgow University, Scotland; A.R.C.S.T. 1948 University of Strathclyde 
D and 
arles l : ean 
E B Jacobina, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Marketing 
m ~ 1970 


; Findlay College; M.A. in Ed. 1978, Ed.D. 1987 George Washington University 
Mas O, Ja 


A. 1 Cobs, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
lj s 350, M A. 1954, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1956, University of Pittst 


irgi 


, Ba "X 'S-Condit, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
"&$]io “tech 5. 1978, Tulane University ? 

Bs 1070" man Jacobson, Professor of Theatre 
3 : rsity; M.F.A. 1974, Boston University 


sistant Professor of Economics and International Affairs 
iv "Ihi University, India; M.A. 1989, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1994 Princeton 
Ster, sity 
Stor, 
A. rk Janssen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
May University of Vir M.S. 1987, George Washington University 
1 5 Of Virginia; M.i seorg asning 1 
"an Hill 


S. 196 Jarrett, Associate Professor of Special Education 
Washin i" West Virginia University; M A. 1967, Northwestern 1 
Mic Bton | niversity 


BA. ,,.-4Vid Jasnow, 


niversity; Ed.D. 1985, George 


A. 197 Assistant Professor of Clinical Psychology 
Universin, Clark University: M.A. 1977 New York University; Ph.D. 1983 George Washington 
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Hasan Javadi, Lecturer in Classics 
B.A. 1959, Tabriz University, Iran; Ph.D. 1965, Cambridge University, I 1 
Jun-Jang Jeng, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie 
B.S. 1985, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1989, Ph.D. 1993, Michigan State University 
Robert Lee Jenkins, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology: Associate 
Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences ^ 
B.A. 1972, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1979, University of Oklah™ 
Pamela 8. Jennings, Associate Professor of Clinical Psychology 
B.A. 1978, Williams College; Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 
Barbara Jentleson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1974, University of Georgia; M.A. in Ed. 1979, Ed.D. 1991 George Washington University 
Arthur Richard Johnson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, Lowell Te hnological Institute; M.S. 1973, Northeastern | niversitv; Ph.D. 1981, Bost? 
University 
Dennis W. Johnson, Associate Professor of Political Management; Associat? 
Dean of the Graduate School of Political Management 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Duke | niversity 
Diana Entwisle Johnson, Associate Professor of Biology and of Genetics 
B.A. 1970, Cornell College; Ph.D. 1975, University of Chicago 
Edgar M. Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.S. 1964, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D 1969, Tufts University 
Kurt Edward Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970 
Catherine A. Jolivet, Assistant Professor of French : 
Diploma 1983, Universite de Angers, France; M.A. 1988, Ph.D 1994, Louisiana State Universi 
Douglas Linwood Jones, Professor of Engineering 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington | niversity; P.E 
James V. Jordan, Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1969, Mississippi State University; M.B.A. 1976, Southern Illinois University at Edwards" 
Ph.D. 1980, University of North Carolina 
Jeffrey H. Joseph, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University; J.D. 1973, 1 niversity of Baltimore: M.A. 1974, 
niversity of Pennsylvania 
Lester M. Joseph, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1971, University of Michigan; J.D. 1980, John Marshall School of 1 
Sumit Joshi, Associate Professor of Economics 
J.A. 1984, Delhi University, India; M.A. 1986, Delhi S hool of E 
ndiana University 
Suresh M. Joshi, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Banaras Hindu University, India; M.Tech 1969, Indian Institute of 
973, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Frederick L. Joutz, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1979, University of Maryland; M.A. 1982, | niversity 
University of Washington 
Jer-Nan Juang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1974, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State | niversity 
Horace Freeland Judson, Research Professor of History 
B.A. 1948, University of Chi ago 
Hugo Dietrich Junghenn, Professor of Mathematics à 
B S. 1964, Albright College; M.A. 1967, Villanova I niversity; Ph.D. 1971, George Washing? 
University 
Walter Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E 1951, Cooper | nion; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polvte hnic University 
Michael Kaiser, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1977, Franklin and Marshall ( ollege; Ph.D. 1987, George W ishington University 
Stephen H. Kaisler, Associate Professorial Lec 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1975, University of Marvland ifs 
Graciela Laura Kaminsky, Professor of Economics and International Affe 
Ph.D. 1983, Massachusetts of Tec hnology 
Daniel R. Kane, Assistant Professor of Business Law and Public Policy P 
B.S. 1953, George Washington Universitv: B.S.F.S 1954, J.D. 1956, LL. M. 1964, Georgeto¥ 
University 
Stephen Arnold Karp, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York. Br 
Research; Ph.D. 1962, New York Universit 


Yale University 


Iw 


onomics, India; Ph.D. 199% 


à 
nology: PhD 


Tech 


„, Canada; PhD , 


of British Col 


turer in Engineering 


] 
for Soc" 


Liege; M.A. 1952, New School 


jill Felice Kasle, 
Marshal 
5. 1968, M.S. 1969, Northwestern | niversity; J.D. 1972, B 
'asilig Katsikiotis 
: lostatistic S 


Associate Professor of Publi Administration; University 


Assistant Research Professor of Statistics and 


"L.S, 1990, Ph D. 1995, Michigan State University 
ving Jack Katz, Professor of Mathe 'matics 
BS. 1956, City University of New York Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University: PI 
1g 
1964, Uni versity of Mary] and 
ger E manuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
is 1962, Tufts University M.F.A. 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1969. Rensse 
I Poly tec hnic Institute: P.E 
4 ' " 
ity 5 Edwin Kee, Professor of Public Administration 
A ^A. 1966 University of Notre Dame: J.D. 1969 M.P.A. 1977, New York Unive 
Avent 
er Kehnemui. Professorial Lecturer in 1 Enginee ring 
1962 Robert ( ollege, Turkey; M.S. 1963, Un versity of Illinois; D.Sc. 1975. Ge 'rge Washingtor 
St niversity 
A 
ven Keller Assistant Professor of Media and Publi Affairs 
Po Bs 1968 M A 1969, Ohio State University 
e 
“ter M. Kelly, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1950, Union College New York); M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1960, California Institute of Ta hnology 
‘athering A 


p sh Kenedy, Professor of PME ology and of Genetics 
Robe A 197 3, Vanderbilt | niversity; Ph.D. 1977, Ur 


ert Emmet Ke nnedy, Jr., 


versity of lowa 
Professor of E uropean History 
1963 Johns Hi )pkins University; M.A 1965 Boston College; Ph.D. 1973. E 
e ana Jeanne Kezar, Assistant P. rofessor of Education E 
N ~~ 1989, Uni versity of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1996. Ur versity of Michigar 
“orayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics; 


Associate Dea a 
of C Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
fies , 1960, M.A. 1963 Seo Wash 


ington University Ph.D 1966, University f V ry 


Univers, f Calif 


Kha] fornia, Riverside; M.A 1980 Ph.D. 1987, Georgetowr iversitv 
talilotlah vium lins Associate Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in Engineer. ring 
ha, t 965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 197 4, George Washington University 
B urd U. Kiehl, Adjunct Instructor in Trombone | 
lame, E 1961, Wichita State University 1 
MA le n Kilp: trick, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs 
4 10° 
You 1975, P} 1.D. 1977, 1 niversity of Michigan 
MEC Kim, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
| , 1956 far iderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958. I iiversity of Pennsylvania 
eve ' 
TM ry Kimmel, Professorial Lec turer r in Engineeri 
You M.E 1968, | niversity of Maryland; M.E.A. 1972, D.Sc. 1983 c m Washington 1 niversity 
ie eY Kim-Renaud, Professor of Korean Language and Culture and 


Be “national , Affairs 
: E a 3, Ewha Woman's Uni versity, Korea; M.A. 1965, l 


niversity of California, Berkeley: Ph.D 
ae 0 Kj versity of Hawaii 
, A 19g à, Instructor in Japanese 
Ms vt ) 
Mi 


umamoto Women's | niversity 


"n ael King, Profe 
8 


Japan 
essor of Chemistry 
!nois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard Us 
ing, Adjunc 't Assistant Professor of Spe ial Edit ation 
dr . in Ed &H.I 


1966, n 


liversity 


la ) ). 1983, Ed.D 1992, George Wa sshington Uni vers 
BA 4 'ataraj Kirby, Adjunct Profe ^'ssor of Economics 
* 1983 965 Oreto Con vent College, India; M.A. 1970, Universi ty of Michigan; M.Phil. 1980. P} D 
ty] orge W ashington University 
Kirkend: all, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Statistics and E ngineering 
7 SN 1967, Ohio State University Ph.D. 1 


1974, George Washington University 


- Kirkland, / Assistant Professor of English as a Fore 'ign Language 
uo 9, ) lary Baldwin Col llege; M.A. 1977, Georgetown Unive rsity 


PhD ame T, Research Professor of Economics and Ir ternational Affairs 
, 1, 


er Fli uke | niversity 
BA Ty: ll Klarén, Professor of History and International Aff lirs 
D artmouth C ollege; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Univer 


sity of California s Angeles 
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Mark S. Klock, Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1978, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1983, Boston College; J.D. 1988, University of 
Maryland 

Ellen C. Klossen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Psychology 
M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 

Philip Klubes, Professor of Pharmacology i 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of 
Minnesota 

John J. Knab, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1969, University of Dayton; Ph.D. 1973, 
Stevens Institute of Technology 

Charles Eugene Knadler, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1983, D.Sc, 1989, Ge rge Washington Universily 

David Andrew Knight, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.Sc. 1987, Ph.D. 1990, University of St. Andrews, Scotland 

Robert Earle Knowlton, Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1960, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1970, University of North Caroli: 

Carol Anne Kochhar, Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1975, University of Maryland; M.A. 1981, Ed.D. 1987 George Washington University 

Marilyn Jean Koering, Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 

Tzvetan Krumov Konstantinov, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Piano 
M.Mus. 1974, Bulgarian State Conservatoire 

Peter A. Konwerski, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Human Services 
B.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1991, M.A. in Ed&H.D. 1993, Ed.D, 1997 George Washington University 

Richard William Kopka, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1961, M.S.E.E. 1966, University of Pittsburgh 

William S. Kordis, Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1973, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1982, Naval Postgraduate Scl 


1 


Can Edip Korman, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1985, M.S. 1987, Ph.D. 1990, University of Maryland 

Ephraim F. Korman, Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1962, University of California, Los Angeles 

Gerald Joseph Kowalski, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Marshall University; M.S. 1970, Universitv of ; : 
University 

Edith Kramer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art Therapy 

Theresa Krankowski, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
B.S. 1985, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1987 Southern Illinois | 

Jessica Anne Krash, Adjunct Instructor in Piano 
B.A. 1982, Harvard University; M.M. 1984, The Juilliard School; D.M.A. 1995, University of 
Maryland 

Joseph Henry Kravitz, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1957, Syracuse University; M.S. 1975, M.Phil 1977, Ph.D. 1983 George Washington 
University ~ 

Kathy P. Kretman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Political Management i 
B.S. 1973, University of Texas: M.A. 1977 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1995, Univ? 
of Maryland 

Jerome Lawrence Kreuser, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, Universitv of Wisconsin ! ifs 

Ruth Marilyn Krulfeld, Professor of Anthropology and International Affe 
B.A. 1956, Brandeis University; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 

John F. Kuehls, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, M.S. 1983, University of Akron: Ph.D. 1988 University of Marvland 1 

Joel Corneal Kuipers, Professor of Anthropology, International Affairs," 
Human Sciences 
B.A. 1976, Calvin College; M.Phil. 1978, Ph.D. 1982, Yale Į niversity 

Joseph H. Kullback, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1957 Ph.D. 1961, Stanford University 

Ajit Kumar, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology and of € 
Ph.D. 1968, University of Chic ago i 

Krishna R. Kumar, Associate Professor of Accountancy 


qpr- = en! 
B.S. 1974, Indian Institute of Tex hnology, India; M.B.A. 1976, Indian Institute of Manage" 
India; Ph.D. 1988, Columbia University 


P 
tahini” 
Arkansas; D.Sc. 1983, George Washins 


niversity 


enet? 


1 Administrative Sciences 
J 7,W iyne State jl Iversity; Ph D 1984 uu ichusetts | titute I Technology 
Ohn E, Kwoka, Ir. , Professor of Ei onomics 
A. 1967 Brown 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsy 1 
cholas Kyriakopoulos, Professor of Engineering 
, BEE 1960, M.S, in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, Ger orge Washingt y 
amela Ann Lab: idie, Professor of Economics 
^. 1974 Michigan State University M.A. 1975, Columbia University; Ph.D )84 $ 
Icago 
0 
hn Marion Lachin III, Professor of Statistics and of Biostatistic S 
BS. 1965, Tulane 1 niversity of Louisiana; Sc.D. 1972, University of Pittsburg} 
aetlyn Lad, Assistant Professor of Education al, Administration 
ie D. 1996, Univers y of Wisconsin-Osh Kost 


elvin Paul I Bas Professor of Art 
1969, M.A. 1973 State Unive 


rsity of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1981 versity of Delaware 
. " i 
Stephan Ladisc h, Professor of Pediatrics and of Bioc hemistry and Molecula 
p logy; Interim Associate Dean of Columbian School of Arts and S es 
Wi S 1969, M.D 1973, University f Pennsylvania 
lam Norman L aForge, Professorial Lecturer in tis usiness Administration 
1972 Delta State University; ].D. 1975. 1 niversity of Mis ppi; LL.M. 1982, Georgetowr 
Diversity 
err , 
d Lee I ake, Professor of Photography 
Ro A. 1966, V ginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968. Oh nivers 
‘Be get Henry L ang, Professor of E. ngineering and . Applie 'd Science 
M SSEE 1982 M.S E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic University 
Ma te b Mies 
ni E Langan, Visiting Assistant Professor of Counst ang 
b 1 A 1984, Ed D. 1997 George Washington University 
$48 Ann Langton, Professor of Sox iology r 
a p1, M.A. 1962, California State Üniversity, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968 sity 
) ic » Ormia, Los Angeles 
olas L *appas, Associate Professor of Forensic Sciences 
A. 1964 Thiel College M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Duq juesne University 
r 
re Dale L arson, Associate Professor of Spe ech and He arning 
^. 1965 ; 966, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1973. 1 niversity 
; Oklahom, Augusta Colle ge; M.S. 196€ rac à 
law 
Ge "ence Bell | aurent, Professorial Lecturer in Media and Public Affairs i 
^4 Peter L, auter, Professor of International Business and Ir tternational 
airs 


Univ. 954, Institute for Forei y^ n Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M.B.A. 1964 Ph.D. 1968 
Ralph 'eteity of California, Los / Angeles 
BS 50. Lawrenc e, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
S, 1C 
Rodne ' North Carolina State University 


Bg t Lay, Adjunct Professor of E. ngineering 
dwa 1960 Iniversity « f London; Ph.D. 1967, University of Aston Er 


ngiand; C.Eng 
MA ace 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Politica] Mar 
975, Yale University 


diana Associate Professor of Politic a] Mar nagement 
972 A 1 1 1 y h 
ü 1972 MEA 1981, University of New Hampshire; M.A. 199 liversity of Maryla 
Meg I 
. -ebovic, 


lagement 


A Associate Professor of Political Science and Infétmationdl 
fairs 
B.A 
7,197 l 975. p} 1981. Unive f 
h. Saloni California State University, Long Beach; M.A. 1975. Ph D. 198 liversity S 
Olo 
Ph „Lecchi, Assistant Resear h Professor of Pharmac ology 
; s ¢ 
img] "tf Universit ty of Milan, Italy 
BA Jeanne Leconte, Adjunct Research Professor of Special Education 
Washingt lersville | niversity of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1981, Lovola ( lege; Ed.D. 1994, George 
i m niversity 


YOngs e, 
BA A. T956 Bsook Lee 


[ Seo l Nat 
"e ul National 
En Bland 


Adjunct Associate Professor of Music (Voi 


University College of Music, Korea; Mus M. 1959, Artis 
onservatory of Mu 


Bs ig. Chuan Lee, 


Ch 
a ung-Hsing Ur 
Betown Universit, 


ae 
t's Diploma 1960 
aoai iate Professor of Chinese and € rnational Affairs 


liversity, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Min inesota; Ph.D. 1979 
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Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
American University 


Edward L. Lee II 
B.S. 1971, M.S. 19 
Frank X. Lee, Assistant Professor of Physics 
M.S. 1989, Ph.D. 1993, Ohio University 
James Der-Yi Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Rice University; P ). 19 Princet 
University 


Jong W. Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E 


ngineering 


B.S. 1977, M.E. 1980, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1986, University of Michigar 
Myrna Pike Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 


Ting N. Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.S.E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1965, Illinois Institute of Technology 


Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin 


Lester A. Lefton, Professor of Psychology; Dean of Columbian School of A® 


and Sciences 
B.A. 1969, Northeastern University; Ph.D. 1974, University of Rocheste 


Donald Richard Lehman, Professor of Physics; Vice President for Academ 


Affairs 


B.A. 1962, Rutgers University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology: Ph.D. 1970, Geo® 


Washington University 
Lawrence Martin Leibowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1964, New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George W ishingtc 


Patricia Madoo Lengermann, Research Professor of Sox iology 
B.A. 1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 


n University 


D. Jeffrey Lenn, Professor of Strategic Management and Public Policy; Seni? 


Associate Dean, School of Business and Publi Management 
B.S. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.Div. 1966 Andover 
1969, Yale University; Ph.D. 1981, Boston College 
David Michael Le Vine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1964, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Michigan 
James Daniel Levy, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Musi 
B.Mus. 1983, George Washington University; M.Mus. 1993, Universitv of Marvland 
Bernard L. Lewis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1995, Old Dominion University 
John Frederick Lewis, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Victoria University, New Zealand; D.Phil 1964, Oxford University 
Zhaohai Li, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1978, M.S. 1981, Huazhong Normal University, China: Ph D 


` t } 
Newton Theological $ 


1989, Columbia 
Barbara A. Liebbrandt, Adjunct Instructor in Secondary Education 
B.A. 1974, James Madison University; M.A. 1979, University of Virginia 
Daniel Eric Lieberman, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1986, M.A. 1990, Ph.D. 1993, Harvard University; M Phil. 1987 Cambridge Unive 


x hool; M5 


Harold Liebowitz, L. Stanley Crane Professor of Engineering and Applies 


Science 

B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic University: P.E 
Marilyn Louise Liebrenz-Himes, Associate Professor of Business 

Administration 

B.A. 1966, Wheaton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1980, Mic higar 
Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 


otate University 


B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M A. 1953, Michigan State 1 niversi? 


Frederick William Lindahl, Associate Professor of Accountancy 


B.S. 1963, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.B.A. 1971, Harv rd University; Ph.D. 1985, l nivers! 


Chicagc 


Carl Arne Linden, Professor of Political Science and International Aff 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard | niversity; Ph.D. 1966, George Was 
University p 


strum: i l Ji 
Craig W illiam Linebaugh, Professor of Speech and Hearing and Resear rg 
Professor of Medicine; Associate Vice President for Academic Plan™ 


and Special Projects 

B.A. 1970, Lebanon Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975 Temple University f 
Donald C. Linkowski, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor 9 

Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffa 


—————— 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Wis Lipnick, Adjunct Instructor in Bassoon 
ù us.B, 1968, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 
` n K, Lippert, Instructor in Management Science 
i S. 1984, University of Richmond; M.B.A. 1989 George Washington University 
ana Leigh Lipscomb, Professor of Biology 
Li ^* 1976, Agnes Scott College; Ph.D. 1982, University of Marvland 
ang Li epe - 
ng Liu, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
2, Harbin Institute of Tec hnology, China; M.S. 1988, D.S 1992, George Washington 
ty 
gston, Associate Professor of Media and Public Affairs and 


Joh 381, University of South Florida; M.A. 1984, Ph.D 1990, University of Washington 
) Lobuts, Jr., Professor of Management Science 
ttre » 1957, Fairmont State College; M.A. in Ed 
"Hr Howard Loew, P. 
s. 1965, Drexel University; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D 1972, Purdue University; P.E 
: Logan, Assistant Research Professor of Geology 
Wi i 983, Ph. 1991, Universidad Nacional de La Plata Argentina 
am Stevenson Logan, Assistant Professor of Geology 
Canad ^8, Earlham College; M.A. 1983, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1993, University of Wate 
a 
ohn | r 
A Mortimer Logsdon, Professor of Political Science and International 
ffairs 


, "> 1960, Xavie 


} ‘Te Jean Che 


rloo, 


ar University, Ohio; Ph.D. 1970, New York University 


m ng Loh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
Richa; 50, N A. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1967, Yale University 
BAY - Longstreth, Professor of American Civilization 
: 1968 Iniversity of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1977 University of California, Berkeley 
$1 > Lorigo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
i ú 970, Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science; M.B.A. 1975 Widener College 
| mel » Associate Professorial Lecturer in Music | 
Jaco 83, University of Memphis 
BA io Wright Love, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Dayi 67, Ph.D 1979, Harvard University ! 
BA. 19750, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Management i] 
John 72, Brandeis University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D 1976, Johns Hopkins University 
E. Lowe, Professor of Geography 
Ric ; 98, M.A 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 
James Antonio Loza, Adjunct Instructor in Percussion 
" Bs 107, ael Luckring, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
7: ; / 
h 


' M.S, 1974, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, North Carolina State University 


ofessor of French and International Affairs | 
2, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill University, Canada | 
ne Ludwig, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Education 

' niversity of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.Ed. 1974, Ed.D. 1979, Clark University 


Education È Associate Professor of Teacher Preparation and Special 
§ 


sy 196 
Willi 3, M.A 1972, Ph.D. 1984, Wayne State University | 
iA 19, nCis Lynch, Associate Professor of Education 


Rj Nyland” "Diversity of North Carolina; M.A. 1976, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1 
abet 


Mkd ackie, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
m 1985. I 


Un 
UA. 19g 


2 


Meng i hj -"ettres 196 
a 
BA 1979 


984, University of 


Maddox, Professor of English Il 

a Ma ' "Tinceton University; M.A. 1967, Ph D. 1969, Yale University 

Associate Professor of Business A dministration 

ennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1978, Southern Illinois University 
. ofessor of Engineering 

i 1071, C20. B.S, 1953, p, J Eng : 


' Coi 4 anjab University, Pakistan; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; Ph.D. 
Osam lorado State 1 Jniversity d j 


as, 1976 B ahmoud, Professor of Statistics 
"dy 4. > 1979, Cairo University, Égypt; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Ohio State University 


A 1975 vd » Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
' VA. 1979, Ph.D, 1994, University of Maryland Hi 


i 
i 
' 
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Arun S. Malik, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1978, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1984, Johns Hopkins University 

Mary J. Mallott, Assistant Professor of Business and Public Policy 4 
B.S. 1976, Manchester College; M.S. 1980, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1993, University of Pittsbu 

Paul Bernard Malone III, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Ad. 1969, D.B.A. 1973, George Washington 
University 

Forrest Maltzman, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1986, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1992, University of Minnesot 

Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 

Arthur Frank Manfredi, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic University; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington 
University 

Jarol B. Manheim, Professor of Media and Public Affairs and of Political 
Science 
B.A. 1968, Rice University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University 

Majid Taghizadeh Manzari, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
B.Sc. 1984, M.Sc. 1986, University of Tehran, Iran; Ph.D. 1994, University of California, Davi 

Laura Anne Marchisotto, Adjunct Instructor in Music 
B.Mus. 1978, Boston Universi M.Mus. 1989, Northwestern Unive 

Edward Marits, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.A. 1969, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1977 Pepperdine University; Ed.D. 1993, Georg? 
Washington University 

John F. Markey, Adiunol Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1976, M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1989, City University of New York 

Sylvia A. Marotta, yt iate Professor of Counse ling 
M.Ed. 1988, Ph.D. 1992, University of Houst« 

Michael J. Marquardt, Associate P. n ssor of Human Resource Deve opm? 
B.A. 1965, Maryknoll College; M.A. 1969, State University of New York: Ed.D. 1976, Georg? 
Wash n University 

David Walter Marsh, Adjunct Instructor in Bass 

John Marston, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 


M.Ed. 1976, Ph.D. 1982, American University 
Carol Dianne Martin, Professor of Engineering and 1 App Wied Science - 
B.A. 1965, Western Maryland College; M.S. 1971, Univers ty of Maryland: Ed.D. 1987, G00% 


Washington University 
EM . ^ r ; rps 
John Thomas Martin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 
B.A. 1981, J.D. 1984, Case Western Reserve University 
Terrence Joseph Martin, Assistant Research Professor of Counseling 
B.A. in Ed. 1976, M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1981, Ed.D. 1995, George We ishington University 
Pamela A. Mason, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1974, Mary Washington College; M.Ed. 197 i niversity of Virginia ` 
Patricia Abel Massimini, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Enginee ring 
B.S. 1975, Purdue University; M.S. 1980, University of Washington: M.A. 1984, D.Sc. 199! 
Washington Univer 
Sebastian Vincent remem, Associate P. rofessorial Lecturer in Engines 


B.M.E. 1969, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S. 1986, Mer s State University; D Sc 
George Washington Univers 


get 


Jaswinder S. Matharu, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 
M S. 1987, Institute of Electronics and Telecommunicat ion, India; M.S. 1990, George 


niversity 


Candance Matthews, Assistant P rofessor of English as a Fore ign Language 
B.A. 19 


vasbin 


Depauw Univ ersity M.S. 1978, Indiana University 


Sally O' Neill Mé iuldin, Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering "m 
B.A. 1970, Elon College; M.A. 1972 Memphis State University: ].D. 1977 "College of Willie 
Mary 

Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Aj pplied Scie nce " 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965. Unive rsitv of California, Berkele 

Linda Hanrahan Mauro, Assoc iate Profe ssor of Secondary Ei lucation s 
B.A. 1971, Boston College; M.S. 1972, University of Pennsylvania: Ed.D, 1983, Rutger? cci 

Catherine Mavriplis, Associate Profe ssor of En ngineering dads Applied 9; 


o 
B.Eng. 1983, Mc( ill niversity, Canada; S.M. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Massachusetts Institute 
Technology 


FACULTY AND S 
Leonard C. 


Maximon, Research Professor of Physics 
À. 1947, ( 
Albe 


)berlin College; Ph.D. 1952, Cornell 1 niversity 
tt Louis May III, Associate Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
1970, M.A 1973, M.A. 1974, University f Missouri 


Edith P. Mayo, 


B Associate Professorial Le turer in American Civilization 
A A 1961, M.A 1970, George Washington 1 niversity 
Ar ' " " 

rs Mazur, Professor of Special Education 


1971, M.A 1974, Ed.D. 1977 George Washington University 
Ir y x . 

lar S, Mazzoni, Adjunct Associate Profe 
1, National University of Litoral 


! Andrew Mazzuc hi, Professor of Operations Research and of 


Engineering Management; Interim Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

Q A 1978, Gettysburg ( ollege; M.S. 1979, D.Sc. 1982, George Washington University 

216) MI c è " , , d r. 
na Edward M. Adams, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
K 1966, Georgia Institute of Tec hnology; M.B.A. 1972, University of West Floride 
Niversity of Miami 


Avid Willard McAleavey, P. 


Mela 1908, M F.A. 1972, Ph.D. 197 
a McAlister, 
A1 


0 


'ssor of Engineering 


Argentina; M.S. 1971, Polytechnic | niversity 


Sciences 
1; J.D. 1980 


rofessor of English 
5, Cornell University 
Assistant Professor of American Civilization 
: 984, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1990, Ph.D. 1996, Brown University 
“Muthia 


BA 1 McClintock, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
A. 19 


Mass; 7, Harvard 1 niversity; M.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D 1976 
R Sachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 


Od 
Pac? Alan McCloy, Assistant P. 
“Uwe 1990, University of Minnesota 
eM A, McCord, 
. Ssociate 


rofessorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Associate Professor of History and International Affairs; 


A. 1924.6 Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
Shar 1973, Aarian College; M.A. 1978, Ph.D 1985, University of Mic higan 


"y Ann McDade, Assistant Professor of Higher Education Administration 
A tate University; Ed.D. 1986, Harvard University 


j 1977 
ald, Associate Professor of Educational Leadersh 


?, Ohio S. 
an : 
p Ann McDon 
University | Iniversity of Florida; M.Ed 


ip 


1979, Ed.D. 1987, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
o ar . r " a 
Ploy arles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Geography and of Urban and Regional 
Nin ` 
B, Tig 
Susan ET Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard Univ ersity 


BA 1o, CGreevy, Visiting Assistant Professor of Communication 
Marlene e M.A 1992, Ph.D. 1996, University of Marv land 


BA 195^ , " CGuirl, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Environmental Studies 
,, 1978 qe Indiana University; J.D. 1963 DePaul University; M.A. 1965 Rosary College; LL.M 
haw ; p. ge Washington | niversity 


Aff; 'Pderick McHale, Assistant Professor of History and Inte 
fairs - T 


^A, 1 : 
d Univer Swarthmore College; M.A. 1985, University of Hawaii M.A. 1991, F 
Bg McKe 


1979 elvy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
Plate ^ S, / 


rnational 


h 


"h.D. 1995, Cornell 


sb Air Force Academy; M.A. 1977, State University of New York College at 
Paula arg M.Ph 1995, Cambridge University England 
BA A enzie, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
me 4, "Diversity of West Florida; M.S. 1983, Murray State University 


1.15. 1965 , C Michael, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
obe ‘MS 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1971 University of Colorado 
BA s Rer, Assistant Professor of English 
Mth; 1; vin College; M.A. 1990, P. 1.D. 1995, University of Illinois 
Yüthi, z Calvin Colleg ! fn 
Ba 1972 'CSwain, Professor of Public Administration 
Sha Ku i Vanderbilt University; M.P.A 1978, Ph.D. 1980, University of N. 
Bs mni Mehrotra, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
birt ec niversity of Calcutta India; M.S. 1965, University of Roorkee 
ili —M College, Canada; Ph.D 1982, Polytechnic University 
J, i i . ^ " 
B. EM welkle, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Wersity 1, M.S.E.M 1965, West Virginia University: M E.A. 1980, Geo 


orth Carolina 


India; M.S. 1968, Nova 


rge Washington 
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Mark Mellman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1974, Princeton University; M.A. 1975, Yale University 
Christine Foster Meloni, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign 
Language 
B.A. 1963, Wells College; M.A. 1964, Middlebury College; D.Lettere 1975, University of Rom 
M.S. 1981, American University; Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Kenneth Everett Melson, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1970, Denison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Arnold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
Constantine C. Menges, Professor of the Practice of International Affairs 
B.A. 1960, Columbia College; Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
Henry Merchant, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers University 
Bernard Matthew Mergen, Professor of American C ivilizati. n 
B.A. 1959, University of Nevada; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, Universitv of Pennsvlvania 
Alan Mertz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1975, Monmouth College; M.A. 1980, American Universit 
Sassan Meshkinfam, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1985, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1997, University of California 


James R. Millar, Professor of Economics and It iter! ational Affairs 


B.A. 1958, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1965, Cornell Univers 
Barbara Diane Miller, Associate Professor of Anthropology and Inte natio? 
Affairs 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, Syracuse University 
ames Arthur Miller, Professor of English and of American Studies 
B.A. 1966, Brown University; Ph.D. 1976, State University of New York at Buffalo 
ames Carl Miller, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 
ean Costanza Miller, Assistant Professor of Communication 
M.A. 1989, University of Marvland 
ohn Houston Miller, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1976, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1980, University of Virginia 
Kathleen R. Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Clinic al Psycholog 
B.A. 1972, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1981, George Washir i n sity 
nore Donna Miller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art Director, 
Dimock Gallery 
B.A. 1969, Goucher College; M.F.A. 1972, George Washington Ur 
Elizabeth Anne Mills, Visiting Assistant Professor of Art The 'rap) 


M.A. 1989, Concordia University, Canada 
Joseph Mills, Assistant Professor of Dance 
B.F.A. 1982, Southern Illinois University; M.Ed. 1993 Temple University 


n" M. Mobley, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1977, Kutztown State College; M.A. 1981, University of Akron 
Mohammad Reza Modarres-Hakimi, Asso iate Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1981, M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1990, American University , 
. Lat 
Leo Carl Moersen, Associate Professor of Accountancy ' and Business 4 
B.S. 1976, University of Connecticut; J.D. 1981, College f William 1 Mary 
Manouchehr Mohajeri; P Band Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1964, Tehran University, Iran; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, Massachusetts Institute 0f 
l'echnology 
Lanning Edward Moldauer Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, University of Pe nsyi inia; Ph.D. 1981, George W ashingt 
Samuel Burdick Molina, Ter nma of Art 
B.A. 1964, M.F.A. 1969, University of Wvomir 


Sherry Davis Molock, Associate Professor of Psychology 


yn University 


ig 


B.A. 1979, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1985, University of Marvland 
William H. Money, Associate Professor of Pe) De Systems wee! 
B.A. 1968, University of Richmond; M.B.A. 1969, Indiana University: Ph.D. 1977, No™ 


University 
Akbar Montaser, Professor of Chemistry 


B.S. 1969, Pahlavi University, Iran; Ph.D. 1974. M 


Samia Sayed Montasser, Le turer in Arabi 


B A. 197 Al-Azhar niversity, Egypt; M.A 98 ver 
Mary Elizabeth Moody, ssistant Profe. ssorial Le 'cturer in Speech and He aring 
B.A 1968, Colleg AM M.A. 1970. Cat f Ame 


ho niversity 
Sally Ann Moody. 


Professor of Anatomy 
BA 197 


'3, Goucher College; M.S. 1976, Universit i 98 vere 
Terry William Moody, Adjunct Professor of Bio hemistry and Mole 
ology and of Ge ne ti S 


Dorothy A Ade lle Moore.) Professor of Education and Int« rnational Affairs 
BA 1954, University of Mi l M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964. Ed.D nerica € 
Michae] Owen Moore, Associate Professor of Economics an 1 Internationa 
Affairs 
B A 1979, Un versity of Texas; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988. 1 


Assist ant Professor of Psychi logy 


3, | \ia, San Diego 


niversity of Califorr 
Svid pu Mor in, Adjunct Professor of engines ring 
1965, M.S 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Tex hne 


Associate Professor i f Er nglish; 


gy; Fh.D. 19 


Associate Dean for 
i Ndergraduate Studies of C olumbi an School of Arts and Sciences 
a 1976, Ohio ( iversity; M.A. 1978, State University of New York at ghamton; Ph.D. 1984 
E town Univer sity 
^lgene 


Bs Arcangelo Morelli, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
S. 198 
" 


81 Bucknell University M.S.E. 1984, Princeton Ur versity; D.Sc. 199% 
lVersity 
9 'elonmer 
nald B. Morgan, Assoc iate Professor of Human Resource Devek pment 
] A 1974, Mic higan State University: M.A. 1980 PI D. 1983, Ohio State I 
)Se 5 
anh C. Morin, Adjunct ners tor in Musik 
Li E 1979, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1992, New York Universit 
e ] , n 
Ed aG, Morra, Adjunct Assoi iate Professor of Education 
Bon 4 1975, Univer ity of Virginia 
uie Jean Morris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in | W en's Stuc 
ae 1983 ^MInerican University; M.A. 1985 Ph.D. 1990, State Ne k 
Da Bhamton 
dV " 
s William Morris, Assistant Professor of Bic logical Sciences a id of 
"ehetics | 
la tthe 172 Ph.D 1976 'rsity of Leeds, England 
B ved Morris, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
Pra ank 1966, M.A. 1969, ( seorge Washington University: M.B.A. 198 ersity of Ma 
John ) Mosca Assistant Professor of Spe cial Educ ation 
AS State University of Ne w York College at Plattsburgh; M.S, 1992, Ph.D. 199: s 
Mi h isconsir 
C 
B me Moser, Assistant Professor of Publi Administration 
Mich. 908, U Diversity of Pitts sburgh; M.S. 1991, DePaul Universitv Ph.D. 1996, New York 
B ael F oses, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
tt 1980, Ph.D 1983, Monash Unive sity, Australia 
s bait Moses, Assistant P rofessor of He bret W 
D cai 88 Te Mple Uni sity; M.S. 1975, T wson State niversit \ 185, Baltimore Hebrew 
Wie} 1 
y Shenberg, Associate Professor of Et glish 
J 


s Hopk ns University; M.A. 1977, M.Phil. 1979. Ph D 198 
arrie 
an Moskowitz, Asso late Professor of English 
) M./ George Washington University 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Fore 


Dh epperdi ne University 
B4 15, Ueller, Asso pate Frofessoi of Educational Resear h 
Instit ston Co ) iM A. 1984, Wa rest University; F Virg 


sity 


, Profe 'ssor of Engineering Manager ment 
iversi f Missis sippi; M.S. 1958, M 
7, University of Ilin 


Assistant Resear h Professor i 


' 


f Physics 
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Teresa Anne Murphy, Assot late Professor of American Civilization 


B.A. 1973 niversity of California irkeley; M.A. 1976, M.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1982 Yale Unive 
rthur Joseph Murr: ay, enna rial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1975, Lehigh University; M.E.A. 1982, D.S« 989, G e Washington University 


Carol Muskin, Adiun t Associate Professor of Bini Education 
B.A. 1980, Washington University; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1991, Northwestern University 


Clayman Campbell Myers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


). S. M.E. 1952, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. in Adm. 19 George Washington University 
M.A. 1979 uversity of Southern California 
Michael Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph 1966, Columbia University 
l'homas J. Nagy, Associate Professor of Expert Sy stems 
B.A. 1965, St. Mary's University; M.S. 1970, Trinity Univ tv; Ph.D. 1974. University of Tex? 
Bhe agire ith Narahari, Associate Professor of E ngineering and . ADI ie ed Sc jence 
B.I 1982, Birla Institute of Technology and Science, India; M.S.E. 1984. Ph.D. 1987, Universi” 


Pennsylvania 
Honey Weinstein Nashman, Associate Professor of Human Services and of 
Sociology 
B.S. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, University Professor of Islamic Studies 
B.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, Harvard University 
Henry Richard Nau, Professor of Political Science and International Affali z 
B.S. 1963, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins Univa 
Julie M. Naughton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1988, Drake University; Ph.D. 1996, University of Colorade 
Aaron B. Navarro, Assistant Professor of Information Svstems 
Ph.D. 1986, University of Maryland 
l'apan Kumar Nayak, Professor of Statistics 
B.Sc. 1976, University of Calcutta, India; M.Stat. 1979, Indian Statistical Institute: Ph.D 1983. 
University of Pittsburgh 


Edgar Henry Neal, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1958, Pennsylvania State University; M.S 1976, George Wash 


ngton University 
Fredrick M. Nelson, Assistant Professorial as cture r in Engineering 

M.S. 1979, University of Utah; M.S. 1982, Brigham Young Unive y , 
Jane E. Neopolitan, Assistant Misi of Currie wem amd Instruction 

B.A. 1971, Sacred Heart University; M.S. 1989, University of Br idgeport; Ed.D. 1994 Columb 


University 


Kathryn Estelle Newcomer, Professor of Public Administration 
B.S. 1971, M.A. 1974, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1978, Univers ity of lowa 
David Lee Nicholson, Professorial Lecturer in Enginee ring ig 
B.S.E.E. 1964, Wichita State University; M.E.E. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; PhD” 
State University of New York at I fo; M.S. in Adm. 1977 George Washington Universit} 
Walter Robert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics T 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D 1972, George W sshington Uni 
Pamela Colby O'Brien, Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
M.A. 1994, University of Indiana 
Thomas Kevin O'Brien, Associate Professorial Le turer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, Virginia 
Kenneth Jude O’Connell, Assoc iate Professorial Lec türe r in Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1981, M.S.C.E. 1982, Ph.D. 1991, University of Mary land 
Sheldon W. Odland, Associate P rofessorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1958, Pennsylvania State Unive 
Lynn R. Offermann, Associate P rofessor of f Psy chology " 
B.A. 1975, State University of New York College at Oswego; M.A. 1978. Ph.D. 1981, Syr? 
University ) 2 
Liam O'Grady, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1973, Franklir and Marshall College: J.D. 197 George Mason University 


Cheryl Ohlson, Adjunc t Instructor in Special Education 


Polytechnic Inst 


ute and State University 


B.À. 1989, Boston Col llege; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1995, ( ;eorge Washingt University 
Charles O'Rear, Professor of Forensic Science arsi 
B.S. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Ur itv: M.S. 1961, M.C. 1964, UD" 
Richmond; Ph.D. 1970, Medical Co if tana i niversitý 


Robert John Oslund, MD ssorial Lec fure r in Te le communi ation 
B.S. 1962, University of Wy M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, Ame T niversity 
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Jacob N. Ossar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Philosophy 
pn 


M 1989, Haverford ( ollege; M.A. 1991, University of Kansas 
| ri A. Oyhenart, Lecturer in Business Administration 


A 


Ty 1979, George Masc n University; M.B.A. 1982 George Washington University 
ürker Ozdog: in, Profe 'ssor of Ceramics 
aster of Ceramic Diploma 1967, Scho: t Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A. 1972 George 
R Vashingto; 1 Uni t ! 
andal] Kent Pa T i T, Professor of Biology 
^e 1967 Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
I Min P 'aik, Professor of Accountancy and Quantitative Methods 
ea 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959. 1 niversity of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A 
363, Har t 


yard Univ 


Ni 
icholas B. - Profe ssor of Elementary Et duc ation 
P 1969 m t College; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1984. 1 versity of Wisc 
vi Marynic k Palmer, Assoc late Professa of 
of 


. Women’s Studies 
R ~“\. 1966, Oberlin ( llege; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
nald D.F, 


Palmer, Professor of the Practice of inform ational . Affairs 
Ic ^. 1954, Howard | niversity; M.A. 195 ohns Hopkins l 


American Civilization and 


nive ty 


adiso, Asso late Professorial Lecturer in Art 
^. 1971 Manh attan 


ollege; B.F.A. 1978, M.F. A 1982, George Washingt | versity 
“Vatore Nro Patre Professor of Et lucation 
~~ 1957, C, Olgate University; M.S. 1967 Yeshiv niversity; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse 1 niversity 

us. ] 

M Pardavi- I-Horvath, Profe 'SSOr of Engineering and / \pplie 'd Science 

y ^ 1967, Mo w State University; Ph.D. 1985, Hungarian Acad emy of Sciences 

n ? 

i R. P arenti, Adjunct Profe 'ssor of Zoology 
> H 5 » State 


University of New York at Stonv Brook; Ph.D. 1980, City University of New York 


niversity Kod MRA 105 Fairleigh 
M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976 George Wa 
Assistant Professsor of English 


Uni 1982, A M A 1984, Seoul National University, Korea: Ph.D. 1995 George Was} 
po 


Lington 


ton Parke, Profe 'SSOT of Physics 
Cha 1063, Ph.D. 1967, George Wash 


PE rskine Parks. 


ni niversity 


Apish P rofessor of Clinical Psy hology 


Ü hi 71, Javidson ( lege; M.Div. 1976, Yale University: Ph D. 1983, Ge rge Washington 
E) ied. 

aine 

M 4 Goldberg Parks, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
Richardt George Washington Unive rsity 

“MC D r 

Artist Parnas, Adjunct Associate Professor of Violin and V ‘iola 
Rober Patt ma 1950, Curtis Institute of Music 

Bs arris, Professor of Music 

1948 1 Mus Ed. 1945, M.S in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvan a; B.S. in Mus omp 
D ie uilliard School of Musi 


lon, .ArSOns, Professor of Ei onomics 
1966, | 


Gai] Juke Unive sity; Ph.D. 1970, University of Chicag 
3 er ) 
BA m ! aster, Profe '"SSOI oj E nef: 
“even 6, Smith College M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 


oe ert Patierno, Profe 'Ssor of Ph armac ology and of Genetics 
Univers f Cor 


inecticut; Ph.D. 1985 Live y Texas at He ustor 


auls, Profe 'ssorial Lei fufet in Engineering 
ollege of Wi m and Mary; M.S. in Adm. 1970, George Was! 
Vy p ; 

Vy Peck, Proféaac: of History 
Po]; “niversity; M.A. 1964, Washington University Ph.D. 1973, Yale University 
e 
S. 1951 “man, Professor of Economics 
^*^ Ph.D, 1976 B 


ston College 


erge, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Muse 'um Studies 
LL versity of Verm nt; M.A. 1982, George Wash ngton 


Adlunct t Associate Professor of Music 
19. 6, 1947, Trinity Colle ge of Music, London; Licentiate 1950, Re yal Academy of 


liversity 


id Ca 
ar 
Ba, A Perry, Profe 'ssor of Pharmac ology 
lary 


ard U niversity; Ph.D. 1981, University of ( Aifornia, San Francisco 
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James Hilliard Perry, Jr., Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, Duke University; M.A., M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Stanford University 
Cheryl L. Person, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
B.S. 1973, Miami University; M.A. 1978, University of Cincinnati 
David Andreas Peterson, Professorial Lecturer in International Business and 
in Law » 
B.A. 1964, Occidental College; J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; Ph.D. 19^ 
Johns Hopkins University 
Erika Anne Peterson, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1991, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1996, University of Washington 
Rolf A. Peterson, Professor of Psychology and of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1964, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, University of lowa 
Kenna Dale Peusner, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College; Ph.D. 1974, Harvard University 
J. Roger Peverley, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1964, Cambridge University 
Paul S. Peyser, Associate Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1966, State University of New York at Binghamton; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1979. University of 
Wisconsin 
Patricia F. Phalen, Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1980, M.B.A. 1993, Boston College; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1996, Northwestern l niversity 
Robert F. Phillips, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1978, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1980, M.Phil. 1981. Ph.D. 1985, Columbi# 
University j 
Susan M. Phillips, Professor of Finance; Dean of the School of Business &@ 
Public Management 
B.A. 1967, Agnes Scott College; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Louisiana State Universitv 
Catherine Jones Pickar, Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1974, University of Kentucky; M.Mus. 1980, George W ashington University 
Raymond L. Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966 Polvytechnie 
University i 
James P. Pinkerton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Managem® 
B.A. 1977, Stanford University 
Bernard Thomas Pitsvada, Professor of Public Administration 
B.S. 1955, M.B.A. 1963, Temple University; Ph.D. 1972, American | niversity 
Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Professor of English and Human Sciences 
B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A. 1962, M.A. 1966 Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1965, 
University 
Dennis A. Pluchinsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien” 
B.A. 1973, Madison College; M.A. 1978, George Washington University 
Beatrix Margurre Pollack, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1985, M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 
Francis M. Ponti, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1961, M.B.A. 1963, Drexel University 
Paul John Poppen, Associate Professor of Psychology 


B.A. 1969, Central University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 


Jerrold Morton Post, Professor of the Practice of Political Psychology and 
International Affairs, of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, and % 
Engineering Management 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Yale University 

Richard Potts, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1975, Temple University; Ph.D. 1982, Harvard University 

Lee Etta Powell, Professor of Education Administration ton 
E 1956, University of the District of Columbia; M.A. 1966, Ed.D 1976, George washing 

niversity 

Frank Raymond Power, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering rivers 
B.C.E. 1960, Manhattan College; M.S. 1964, Cornel! University; ].D. 1966, New York Ur ic 

Aseem Prakash, Assistant Professor of Strategi Management and publ 
Policy and International Affairs p 


B.A. 1986, St. Stephen's College, India; P.G.D.M. 1988, Indian Institute of Management; 
Indiana University 


Srinivas Y. Prasad, Associate Professor of Management Science 
S.T. 1986, Indian Institute of Technologe India; M.S. 1988, Ph.D. 1992, Stat 
ork at Buffal 

amela Presser. Adjunct Instructor 
A. 1981, M.A. 1984, A rs 

"rie Daly Price, 

wan 1984 | Syracuse University 

bur L, Prit hard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

A SEE, 1943, City | iversity of New York, City Colle 

Andrew Procko, Profes 

y. “A. 1948, W 

ef He 


in English 
nerican University 


ity 


Associate Professor of Geography and International Affairs 
niversity of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1986, Ph.D 199¢ l 


sorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ashington and Jefferson College; M.B.A 1977, Catt { rsity of P 


nryk Przytycki, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


Willis. 1977, Warsaw University Poland; Ph.D. 1981, Columbia University 
"y Associate Professor of Theatre 
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Francis Howard Stoodley, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy; B.S.E.E. 1962, Naval Postgraduate S M.E.A. 1964, Eng? 
1989, George Washington University 
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1992 90, Catholic University of America; M.S. 1985, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D 
Leon W "eorge Washington University 
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Steven A. Tuch, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1973 niversity of Massachusetts; M.A. 1976, Emory University: Ph.D. 1981. Pe svlvanit 
otate University 


Richard W. Tucker, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 


B.A. 1971, B ing Green State University; M.A. 1976 iiversity of Michigar 
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obo, 268. U 5. Naval Academy M.A 973, Ph.D. 1976, University of Colorado 
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Ronald Weitzer, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1975, University of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, 1 ersity of Californii 


Be 


Stephen William We lim in, , Adjun t Instructor in Musi 
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Mic 1954, Wellesley College; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1988, ¢ ;eorge Washington University 

B "ep Yac hnis, Adjunct Professor of E. ngineering 

Un 1943 Military Academy, Greece; M.S. 1956, M.E.A. 1962. D.Sc 1968, George Washingt 
: imi 

o Yaffe- Oziel, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hear ing 

8, 1c 
as 1976, Emerson ( ollege; M.M.S. 1978, Emory University 

Bs "8, Assistant Rese arch Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dagin 1982 Ph.D. 1988 Shanghai Jiao Tong University, China 


BAY ‘ang, Assistant Professor of History and International . Affairs 
7 987 
C 7 


hica » Nanj jing University, China; M.A. 1989, University of Hawaii; M.A. 1990, 1 niversity 
liaw re Ph.D 1996, Harvard University 

We al > " 

B.A ‘ang, Assistant Professor of International Business 

New ti M.A. 1984, Unive rsity of International Business and Economics, China; Ph.D. 1993 
( ork Un sit 
h iversity 

ery] Wan: "rofessor of Special Educatior 

BS 4 Ins Yates, Adjunct ; Assistant Professor of Special Education 
. Geon 77, Cop )pin State College; M.A. 1987, University f Maryland; Ed.S. 1992 Ed.D. 1994 
Harp, Be Washington University 


BÀ 1 s pood Yeide, Jr. 


, Professor of Religion 
Unive. “~ Williams ( 


lege; B.D. 1957, Union rheological Seminary: Ph.D. 1966 Harvard 
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Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1966, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and Political Sc iencti 


Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts [nstitute of Teck nology 
Victoria Youcha, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
Ed.D. 1990, George Washington University 


Laura S. Youens, Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1969, Southwestern University; M.Mus. 1973, Ph.D. 1978 Indiana University 

Naji Younes, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1983, M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1994, George Washington University 

Abdou Youssef, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1981, B.S. 1982, Lebanese University; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1988 Princeton University 

Liang Yu, Associate Professor of Tourism and Hotel Management 1 
B.A. 1980, Hangzhow University, China; Ed.M. 1984, Boston Universitv: Ph D. 1988, Universitys 
Oregon 


Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.(E.E.) 1965, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M.Math. 1971. Ph.D. 1975. Universit” 
Waterloo, Canada 

Abbas Zaidi, Instructor in Management Science 
B.A. 1993, George Mason University 

David Laster Zalkind, Associate Professor of Quantitative Methods and 
Management Information 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.S. 1968, Stanford t niversity; Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
University 


Richard Bruce Zamoff, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia 1 niversity : 

Michele Zavos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women 's Studies 
B.A. 1974, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1979, Catholic ! niversity of America 

Maria Cecilia Zea, Associate Professor of Psychology i | 
Psychologist 1981, Pontificia Universidad Javeriana Colombia; M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1990, Univer 
of Maryland 

Langche Zeng, Assistant Professor of Political Si ience d 
B.S. 1982, Chengdu University of Science and Te hnology, China; M.A. 1985, Sichuan Institutii 
Finance and Economics, China; M.S. 1990, Ph.D 1993, California Institute of Technology 


Robert Mayer Zeskind, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1973, George Washington University ; 
Samuel Leo Zimmerman, Associate Professorial Lec 
B.C.E. 1969, M.C.E. 1970, Cornell University 
John Edmund Ziolkowski, Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North C 
Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


i 


turer in Engineering 


arolina 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH— 
COLUMBIAN SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


ams s MO ahi BRO A quo ni 
Robert Michael Blaese, Chief. Clinical Gene Therapy Branch, National Hu 
Genome Research Institute 
M.D. 1964, University of Minnesota | 
Mary Nuessen Carrington, Scientist, NCI-Frederick Cancer Research and 
Development Center 
Ph.D. 1982, Iowa State University 
David F. Findley, Principal Researcher, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Stat 
Research Division 
B.S. 1962, M.A. 1963, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1967 


jstic? 


Un Universitv of Frankfurt 
Gregory Galbicka, Chief, Department of Neurobehavioral Assessment, 


Division of Neurosciences, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research 
B.A. 1977, M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1981, University of Florida 


Vade IR Wr niai rourolofl 
Jordan Grafman, Chief, Cognitive Neuroscience Section, Medical Neurol g 


Branch, National Institute of Neurological Disorders and Stroke 


B.A. 1974, Sonoma State University: Ph D. 1981, University of Wisconsin nd 


Carl H. Groth, Jr., Research Fellow, Logistics Management Institute, Be 
Maryland 
Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Kevin Lee Holmes, Head, Flow Cytometry Unit, Office of the Scientific 


p. rector, National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
D. 1981, j 


Olli Medical College of Virginia 

p n " ^ ` 9 rn . " ` r 

I-P, Kallioniemi, Head, Section on Tumor Progression, Cancer Genetics 
ranch, National Human Genome Research Institute 


MD 1985, Ph.D. 1988, University of T impere, F 
Tederic Jo 


Inland 


seph Kaye, Senior Staff, NCI-Navy Medical Onc ology Branch, 

, ational Naval Medical Center 

A M.D 1979, University of Maryland 

Arifa Saeed Khan, Chief, Molecular Retro irology Section, Laboratory of 
etrovirus Research, Division of Viral Products, Center for Biologics 


valuation and Research, U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
uD 1979. ( 


Min reorge Washingt nl I iversity 
“hae! J. Lenardo, Chief, Section on Molecular Development of the Immune 
Mtem, National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 


* ) 1981, Washington | 


Sten}. : . . 
"phan J. Lolait, 1 isiting Scientist, Laboratory of Cellular and Molecular 
p ulation, National Institute of Mental Health 
a.D. Monash | niversity, Australia 
Jeffrey C y 3 . n : : 
YX. Long, Senior Investigator and Chief, Section on Population Genetics 
and Linkage, Laboratory of Neuri genetics, National Institute on Alcohol 
P Use and Alcoholism 
; aD. 1984, | niversity of Virginia 


ai m 3 
Lu, Chief, Unit o 
eve 


niversity 


n Synapse Development and Plasticity, Laboratory of 


lopmental Neurobiology, National Institute of Child Health and 
panan Development 
J. 1990, Ce 


Joel Mos 


nell University 


Li 8, Chief, Pulmonary-Critical Care Medi ine Branch, National Heart, 
MES and Blood Institufe 
au] ( L 1972, New York University 
, Jkunieff, Phillip Reuben Professor of Radiation and Oncology: 


Mp Versity of Rochester 
Wi 1982, Harvard 1 niversity 


lli: 
am D, Phillips, Physicist, National Institute of Standards and 

à Chnology 
Rich 1970 Juniata ( s Insti 
"Da; e : i 
"e L. Proia, Chief, Section on Biochemical Gene tics, Genetics and 
oche mistry Branch, National Institute of Diabetes and Digestive and 
Diseases 


lege; Ph.D. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Techn gy 


pp aney 
LD. 14 i ' I 
" liversity of Texas Southwestern N edical Center 

Ui 

Ub Rashtch 


EM ian, Manager of Research and Development, Nucleic Acid 
: *Plification an 


Gait d Non-Radioactive Labeling, Life Technok gies, Inc., 
Ph.D ersburg, Maryland 
legor vv University of Nebraska 
o M. Ruiz, Estuarine Zoologist, Smithsonian Em ironmental Research 
enter 
hp Es 
3 Osha; niversity of California, Berkeley 
She - 
Sen, 2a Segal, Asso, iate Research Professor of Medicine, Uniformed | 
» Vices r7 | 
Ph aeS University of the Health Sciences | 
Simeon 1, 3, Georgetown | niversity | 
ang p; 8l Taylor, Chief, Diabetes Branch, National Institute of Diabetes | 
Php ieee stive and Kidney Diseases 
Gerard, p^ MD 1976, Harvard University 
) , 
of Raul Vasta, 


Associate Professor of Marine Biotei hnology, University 
Doe, Vland 


97 
lonas 8, Doctor 1980, National University, La Plata Argentina 


n Vy ^ n À. t p 
Mp tna. Ogel, Investigator, Dermatology Branch, National Cancer Institute 
Rig 1, Rush Medical ( ollege ; 


^ Warren, Mi. 'rob 
Pp jo ny Institute of 
4, niversity of Utah 


iologist, Department of Bacterial Diseases, Walter 
Research 
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Harvey James Whitfield, Jr., Associate Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
Illinois at Chicago 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1964, University of Illinois 


Richard J. Youle, Chief, Biochemistry Section, Surgical Neurology Branch; 
National Institute of Neurological Disorders and Stroke 
Ph.D. 1977, University of South Carolina 


Abbreviations. key to, 105 
Academ ie integrity, 51 
Cadem jc Work load for employed 
Students see school conc "ud 
"Countanc y. 107; see also School 
Of Business ind Public Managemen 
Ccreditation. 11 
Ministration officers of, 13 
Missions, 17 
vanced standing and advanced 
Placement, 22: co, iso school 


Concerned 

icana studies, 
umni 
eric 


108 
association, 48 


"in studies. 109 


> and technology 
B.A. Program), see School of 


Ang, P Ineering and Applied Science, 91 
C, see Classical and Semitic 


languages and lit 
Weology se 
' See Fine art 


eratures, 128 


T Anthropology 111 


s and art history, 161 
Tonomy, see Physics, 214 
tics, 38 
iting, 59 
lande Prizes), 4 
Olopic. 


Id of ,.. 
Busi of trustees 12 


ess ; x 
Ss Administration 
dC 100] of B 


120; see als 


usiness and Public 


Bus. {agement 
88 and Public 
w 00] of, 72 
dar, 6 
"Center, 35 
Nges in 


Management 


Program of st 


idy 52 
is y. 122 
ese, da 
ite bus East Asian langu iges and 
Civi “Tatures, 135 
» Mec 
engi hanie al, and eny ironmental 
of neering, 25; see also School 
Q ic, Sineering and Applied ocience 
Semi IDanities, see Classical and 
; UC lang 
Cas, ala languages and literatures, 128 
i ES Semitic languages and 
m ures, 128 
Oratory Science 


» 99; see also 


> and Health 


hicati ) 
Du MN, 13 


T info - 
Center : TMation and resource 
Dute —- 
mpi, Cien, e, see Electrix id 
ering y 
145. 8 and com uter scie 
$ ? ence, 
Œ als 


? School of Engineering 


and Applied Science (B.S and B.A, 
programs] 


Conduct, student 


reg ations concerning, 
)1 
Consortium of unive ties, 43 
Contini nroiiment, 5 
Counseli ourse 
Counselir ente ) 
Course numbers, explanation of 106 
{ irses of ir ructic 05 
Credit, 5 
Advanced standin 
Explanati f amc of, 105 
Post-admissic já 
Trai trom < stitutions, 20 
l'ran within Versity, 20, 52 
Crim il justice, see S logy, 233 
Dance ee Theatre ar ince, 2 
Veal I students, office of 14 
Dean's honor list e scl incerned 
Directory, 16 
Disability support ser f 
Dismissal of students, 55 
Division of 1 ty Programs, 41 
Dra 1, Sé i heatre i dance, 243 
D atic lite 4 
Early admission early decision, 18 
Early modern European studies, 134 
East Asian languages ind lite es, 135 
East Asian studies, 137 
Economics, 138 


Education and Human Development, 


Graduate School of. se Graduate 
Programs Bulletin 
Educational leadership 


Electrical 


engines ring 
142; see 


Engineering and Applied Science 
PI 
Electronic 


m puter 


Schoo! of 


science 


media, see Media and public 
ilfairs, 201 
Elliott School of Intern ational Affairs, 95 
Emergency health services. 99 see also 


r 
School of Me 


nd Health 
ociences Bulletir 


Employment, student 5 
Engineering and ed Science, School 
of, 81 
Cit ee Ul 
ech ( ind environm ental 
eng et K 
English, 149 
Engli tore uage, 155 
Envir t s, 157 
Ext ISt ence, 158; see so School of 
Public Healt} ind Health Services 
Fac ty and i1 of instruction 255 
Fees and fina il regulations, 24 
Residence halls and meal plans, 34 
Finance, 160; see also S hool of Business 


ind Public 


Financial aid, 27 


Management 


:'inancial regulations, 24 


312 


Fine arts and art history, 161 

Forensic sciences, 169 

French, see Romance languages and 
literatures, 227 

Geography, 170 

Geology, 172 

German and Slavic languages and 
literatures, 174 


Grades, 50; see also school concerned 


Graduation, 53; see Calendar for date 


Grants, see Financial aid, 27 
Greek, see Classical and Semitic 
languages and literatures, 128 
Health and accident insurance, 35 
Health sciences, 178; see also School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences 
Health service, student, 34 
Hebrew 
languages and literatures, 12€ 
History, 178 
Honor societies, 45 
Honors 
Latin honors, 54 
5pec ial honors, 54; see also department 
concerned 
University honors program, 39, 184 
Housing, campus, 34 
Human services, see Sociology, 233 
Humanities, 186 
ncomplete/authorized withdrawal, 50 


see Classical and Semitic 


Incomplete, removal of, see school 
concerned 

nsurance, health and accident, 35 

nternational Affairs, Elliott School of, 95 

International affairs (courses), 187 

nternational business, 188; see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 

nternational services, 35 


International students 
Admission, 18 
Financial aid, 33 

Italian, see Romance languages and 
literatures, 227 

Japanese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures, 135 

Joint degree programs, 40 

Journalism, see Media and public affairs, 
198 

Judaic studies, 189 

Korean, see East Asian languages and 
literatures, 137 

Latin, see Classical and Semitic languages 
and literatures, 128 

Latin American studies, 190 

Law School, see Law School Bulletin 

Leave of absence, 53 

Legal assistant program, see Sociology, 
233 

Liberal arts, program in, 191 

Libraries, 43, 54 

Linguistics, 192 

Loans, 32 


Management science, 192 
Marketing, 193 


Mathematics, 194 

Meal plans (GW dining services), 34 

Mechanical engineering, see Civil, 
mechanical, and environmental 
engineer 127: see also Si hool 9! 


Engineering and Applied Science 
Media and public affairs, 198 
Medicine and 

99; see al 


ol 
Health Sciences, S« hool 0 


hool of Medicine ane 
Health Sciences Bulletir 

Middle Eastern studies, 203 

Mount Vernon College, The George 
Washington University at, 39 

Multicultural student services cente 

Music, 204 

Naval science, 208 

NROTC, 208 

Nondegree status, 23, 41 

Office of university students, 41 

Officers of administration, 13 

Operations research, 210; see also | 
School of Engineering and Appli* 
ocience 


Pass/no pass option 


r, 98 


see s hool 
concerned 

CSAS, 70 
SBPM, 75 
SEAS, 84 
ESIA, 97 

Peace studies 211 

Philosophy, 212 

Physical science, see Chemistry, 123 


Physics, 21 


£1 n! 

Placement examinations, set depart?" 
concerned i 

Political communication, see Media! 
public 


Political science, 217 


gn? 


affairs, 200 


Post-admission transfer credit, 52 -api 

Preparation for medical s hool (arts * 

sciences), 71; see also S« hoo! 3 € 

Engineering and Applied Scien 

Prizes, 45 

Probation, see school concerned 

Psychology, 221 

ublic administration, 224 

ublic health, 224 p 

Public Health and Health Service? 
School of, 101 acho 

Radiologic sciences, 99; see also 9" , 
Medicine and Health Science? 
Bulletin 

Readmission, 19 


Refunds, 26 


Registration, 49 jo P 
A gS? 
Regulations, University, 49; ~~ » 
^ ; anc 
and financial regulations, # 
concerned pive® 


ra] 1, 
le nformé 
Release of student informatio! 


policy on, 55 


Religion, 224 


Religious life, 37 
*sidence halls, 34 


idence requirements, see school 
Concerned: 


SAS, 60 


- 
/ 


Omance | 
2,43 


ROTC 


Rules nf, 
ules of the Univ ersity, right to change, 55 


S eo C0 lavi 
Slàn, see German and Slavic languages 
and literatures, 174 


c : 
0 arship Tequirements, 50; see also 
Schoo] concerned 


Olarsh; > ; ‘ 
: ürships, see Financial aid, 27 


Se dary fields of study, 40 


Ite, Faculty, 15 


Col learning program, 233 
nn. umbian School regulation, 70 
Si ries, 233 
n s T 
j ap aBuage, see Teacher preparation 
Slavi 4 SPecial education, 243 
Vic 


^ See German ind Slavic languages 
and |; é E guag 


“Nd literatures. 174 
s logy, 233 
Panish and ¢ 
sh and Spanish-American literature, 


Se : 
ite Omance languages and 
Spec ®ratures, 227 


education. see Teacher preparation 
Spon: SPecial education, 243 
onors, 


Spe. "|Cerneq 


anguages and literatures, 


99 


54; see also department 


Sp à and hearing, 239 


Stations 8n earing center, 45 
S, ics, 240 


ic man; me 
; 242 agement 


tude 
> dent c 
Student conduct, 51 


and public policy, 


INDEX 


Student health service, 34 
Student services, 34 
Student organizations, 37 
Study abroad, 41 
Summer sessions, 40; see also Summer 
Sessions Announc ement 
Suspension, see school concerned 
Systems analysis and engineering, see 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Teacher preparation and special 
education, 243 
Television, GW, 44 
Theatre and dance, 243 
TOEFL (Test of English as a foreign 
language), 18 
Tourism and hospitality management, 
246; see also School of Business and 
Public Management 
Transcripts of record, 53 
Transfer credit (assignment of credit for 
transfer students), 20 
Transfer students, admission, 19 
Transfer within the University, 52 
Tuition, 24 
Advance deposit (tuition/orientation 
deposit), 22 
University Professors' courses, 247 
University regulations, 49 
Veterans benefits, 33 
Vietnamese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures, 137 
Waiving introductory courses by 
examination, 64 
Withdrawal, 26, 50, 52: 
concerned 
Women's studies, 250 
Writing center, 44 
Yiddish, see Classical and Semitic 
languages and literatures, 130 


see also school 


DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSI! 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor! 
Fine Arts (B.F.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), MÉ 
ter of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Scient^ 
(M.F.S.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science (M.S Master’ 
Science in Computational Sciences (M.S.C.S.), Master of Science in Foren 
Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy (M.Phil.), Doctor of Philosop* 
(Ph.D.), and Doctor of Psychology (Psy.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Bachelor of Science in Health 9 
ences (B.S.H.S.), Master of Science in Health Sciences (M.S.H.S.), and Doct! 
Medicine (M.D.) 


Law School: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of Juridi” 
Science (S.].D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Enf 
neering) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) (B S.[C-Enf" 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bachelor of S ience (P^ 
trical Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineen% 
(B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Analvsis and Engineering) ! i 
[S.A.&E.]), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Master of Engineering Management (MEM 
Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Se-) © 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


Graduate School of Education and Human Develi ypment: Master of Arts in P 
ucation and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.). Master of Arts in Te" 
ing (M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.) d 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B.Ac? 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy (M.A 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Publi Administ® 
(M.P.A.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science in Acquis 
Management (M.S.A.M.), Master of Science in Finance (M.S.F.), Master 0 z 
ence in Information Systems Technology (M.S.I.S.T.), Master of Science inl 
ect Management (M.S.P.M.), Master of Tourism Administration (M TAL” 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


H . » f y 
Elliott School of International Affairs: Bac helor of Arts (B.A.), Master ot 
(M.A.), and Master of International Policy and Practice (M.I.P.P.) 

MP 


School of Public Health and Health Services Bachelor of Science (B.S. Se 
ter of Science (M.S.), Master of Public Health (M P.H.), Master of Health 5 
vices Administration (M.H.S.A.) Specialist in Health Services Administ? 
(Spec.H.S.A.), and Doctor of Public Health (Dr.P.H.) 
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GRADUATE PROGRAMS 1999-2000 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


School of Business and Public Management 
Gr: D i 
Taduate School of Education and Human De elopment 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Elliott School of International Affairs 
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addr 
ess . 
A { > ji À , 
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as of fall 1998. Th 
fees, à 
ary or 


Information in this Bulletin is generally accurate 
University reserves the right to change courses, programs, 
the academic calendar, or to make other changes deemed necessi 
desirable, giving advance notice of change when possible 
r pr? 
Elliot 
»ublic 


Management, the Graduate School of Education and Hume 
opment, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
information appears under the school's entry 


Message from the President 


When I 


was already known as a university that highly prized 


arrived on the GW campus 10 years 


ago, it 


the research accomplishments of its faculty and its 


graduate students. The years since then have intensified 


our concern with occupying the portion of the scholarly 


lands ape known as "the front line 


Graduate education, when properly conducted, is 


seldom a very relaxing experience. To work under the 


supervision of hard-working intellectual explorers is to 


risk their occasional disapproval. lo Start measuring 


your own accomplishments against those of an 


international group of experienced professionals IS tO 


risk your own occasional discouragement. 


IM Here at GW, ambition is a widely shared quality. We 
Y to = f / i 
I much attention to the outside ratings" of our strengths now supplied by 
0 
T J urnalism, But we pay a lot of 


i attention to the voice inside us that says: “Your 
T 


Yr y 
?onymous with the success of tl 


10se who study here.” We're happiest of all when 
late D 
Ndp Students are demonstrating colossal independence and a stunning maturity 
Sene! ; 
It to 0 


ur Website (www.gwu.edu) might be a good place for you to begir your 


circle of opportunities summed up as “GW.” The moment will 
^ ` ` Pr ^ r I 
ll want to make direct contact with the specific GW school that 


Mur needs v. nc 
ef ‘needs, You'll find the folks 
‘Styl “match” 


n n of the grand 
0 ^ t 
UM Bh, When you 


at the school very inclined to be of help 


in exploring 
between you and them. 


m can put it this way— to the possibility of GW. It’s a possibility, 
T WR ) f 


in my own 
Oks better 


and better as the years go by! 


^ 


T 


9e] T... 
Trachtenberg 
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126 


Biological Sciences 


Biomedical Sciences 


Biostatistics 


Chemistry 130 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 133 
Computational Sciences 146 
Counseling/Human and Organizational Studies 147 

153 


East Asian Languages and Literatures 


East Asian Studies 


Economics 


Educational Leadership 159 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 165 
Engineering Management 180 
English 185 
Environmental and Resource Policy 187 
Epidemiology 188 
European Studies 189 
Finance 189 

192 


Fine Arts and Art History 


Forensic Sciences 


Genetics 


Geography 


Geology 
History 


206 | 
Hominid Paleobiology n | 
Human S. iences n : 
Internationa] Affairs as | 
International Business 3 ; 
International Development Studies Lv : 
International l'rade and Investment Poli y 21 | 
Latin American Studies na 
Legislative Affairs I 
Management Science 2 s 
Marketing 2 
faster of Business Administration 


Mathemati s 


229 
Media and Public Affairs 


232 
licrobiology and Immunology 233 
Molecula; and Cellular Oncology E - 
Museum Studies : 
Neurose ience n 
Operations Research : 
"harma. ology a 
Philosophy z 
"hysics : 
Political Management : 
Political Psychology : 
Politica) Science 2 
Professional Psychology z 
‘Ychology : 
Ublic Administration = 
Public Policy = 
Religion = 
Omance Languages and Literatures 266 
'ussian and East European Studies = i l 
S ence Technology, and Public Policy --i i | 
Security Policy Studies : 
? Series : 
Sociology : 
Speech and Hearing i 
Statistics = 
Strategic Management and Public Policy 275 | 
| tacher Preparation and Special Education 277 ! | 
communication w 
1 uc ànd Dance = 
jum and Hospitality Management € 
Vir — sity Professors 3 
Binia Campus 


‘cul T 
hi Y and Staff of Instruction 
Adey 


THE ACADEMIC CALENDAR 1999-2000 


August 1999 November 1999 February 2000 | May 2000 


NN TAM X s 


December 1999 


M TW I 


January 2000 


wT if S 4 Ck o. 


1999 Fall Semester 
August 19-20 Advising and testing begin for entering students 
August 23 Classes begin 
August 23-2 
September 6 Labor Day (holiday) 
October 1 Applications due for winter graduation 
October 11 Columbus Day (holiday) 
November 3 Registration for spring semester « lasses begins" 


Late registration 


November 18 Convocation (no classes scheduled during the event) 


November 24-26 Thanksgiving holiday 
December 6 Last day of regular fall semester classes 
December 7 Makeup classes 
December 8-10 Reading period 
December 13-21 Examination period 


2000 Spring Semester 
January 14 Advising and testing for entering students 
January 17 Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 
January 18 Classes begin 
January 18-21 Late registration 
February 1 Applications due for May graduation 
February 21 George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
March 20-24 Spring recess 
March 30 Registration for fall semester classes begins” 
May 3 Last day of regular spring semester classes 
May 4 Makeup classes 
May 5-8 Reading period 
May 9-17 Examination period 
May 21 Commencement 


Registration dates are tentative; consult the Schedule of Classes 
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ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 
George 


3 Washington was determined to have 
ation’s cy apital. His hope was that students f 
Bain a first hand knowle dge of the practice 


dvemment while being instructed in the 
aes of The 


"tablishe dw 
ing General ( 


à great national university in the 
rom all parts of the country would 
as well as the on of republican 
irts and sciences e bequeath d 50 
'towards the endowment of ; " nivel 


sity to be 
| 
of the District of Columbia inm the auspices of 


Potomac ( ompany ' 
ithin the limits 


OVE rnment, if that government should ii 
Ing hand trowards it." Despite W er 


^ ; 
^" and Con gress never extended a “fostering hand 


i take shape until a group of Baptist clergvmen led by 
UP the cause ri 


ine to extend a foster- 
s intentions, The Potomac ( ompany ; 
| so the University did f 
Reverend Luther Rice 
iey raised fund: for cdm pur hase of a site and petitioned 


gres for a charter. ( Ongress insisted on giving the institution a non-se tarian 
e ler Which stated “That person 
p Pable of bein 


Polessor 


s ot every religious denomination shall be 
; elected Trustees: nor shall an; person, either as President. 
Tutor or pupil be refused idmittance into said ( ollege, or denied 
le privileges, im munities, or 


advantag "S reot, for or on account of his 
5 In matters of religion." 


Hili umbian ( /Ollege, as it was ori zinally named, took up residence on College 


bia o acre tract between the present 14th and 15th Streets exte nding from 
4 Avenue to ( olumbia Road The name of the institution was changed in lé 
y 0 Colum bii E niversity and in 1904 to The George W ishington Universitv. | 


tw Y 1918, the University had moved to the Foggy Bottom neighborhood— 
W een 19th vate 


Shing} 24th Streets, south of Pennsvlv; ania Avenue- in the heart of 
lilia, P On. D.C The more than 90 buildings, includ ing 14 residenc« halls, are 
for n 43 acres bordered by the White House, the John I Kennedy Center 
? Performing Arts, the State Department, and the World B 
| "m fede 'ral agencies, n: itional galleries and muse 
M on Pini à Campus, initiated for irch projects, and 
Route 2 eal deve lopme nt programs, is located along the high-tech 


gh-tech corridor on | 
li just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun ( ounty. In 1998, GW estab- 
ished 7 é 
Offe, le George W; ishington University at Mount Vernon College in order to 
I 


living and le ae opportun ities for women. GW's Mount Vernon 


ink, as well as 
ums 


graduate studies, rese 


htenbe rg took office as GW’ s 15th president i 


I t in 1988. John 
( he ir and general counsel of AT&T. has been chairman of the | 
si ice ch of 


E. 
Lm Bl: the 1 


8 
Studer 7,000 are underg zradu; ite students, 10,000 are 


Nts ¢ ; tesi | | 
Nd 139 ind 2 000 are nond egree students. The students me trom all 50 states 

This different countries 

Wo i. a: 1999 , marks t 


lrustees since 1995 
niversity's enrollments total nearly 19.000 if which approx- 


graduate and professional 


he bicentennial of the death of George Washington. i 
Sita) oY th Pet he would take great pride in the University in « ur nation's 
that bears | his name 


E Statement 
inq) Be Washington Unive 


hy, y th rsity, an independent academic institution char- | 
Wan yy + ‘Ongress of the | nited States in 1821, ded cates itself to furthering | 
"d Stim, 7 being. The 1 niversity values a dynamic, student-focused commu- | 
late } j ' ' ! f 
OF ing ated by cultural and intellectual diversity and built upon a founda- i 
e 
The G Brity, Creativity. and openness to tht e exploration of new ideas i 
Em "Orge W : 
lona er ashington University, cent tered in the national and inter- 
tion di 98sroads of Washington, D.C., commits itself to excellence in the Ix 
' disso | | 
1 Dic Ssemin; ition, and application of know ledge 
Pipe Mote the 


t process of lifelong learning from both « global 
Ves, the U 
1e University provides a stimul 


i 
and integrative | 
ating inte llectual e nvironment for 


9 


10 


d 
its diverse students and faculty. By fostering excellence in teaching, the Un 
sity offers outstanding learning experiences for full-time and part-time stude, 
in undergraduate, graduate, and professional programs in Washington, Do 
nation, and abroad. As a center for intellectual inquiry and resear¢ h, the "m 
versity emphasizes the linkage between basic and applied sí holarship, M 
ing that the practical be grounded in knowledge and theory. The | niversiy 
as a catalyst for creativity in the arts, the sciences, and the professions ee 
couraging interaction among its students, faculty, staff, alumni, and the co 
inities it serves " 
"1 he George Washington University draws upon the rich array of resoun 
from the National Capital Area to enhance its educational endeavors. p 
turn, the University, through its students, faculty, staff, and alumni, " 
tributes talent and knowledge to improve the quality of life in metropo 


Washington, D.C 


The Schools 


» s$ 
The George Washington University inc ludes eight academic units, as follow, 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers programs leading to the dej 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bache 
Music, Master of Arts. Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences; ed 
of Public Policv, Master of Science, Master of Science in Computationd s 
ences, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Philosophy, Doct? 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Psychology. : to th? 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs leading T 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences, Master of Science 1n He 
Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine. $ 
The Law School offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor" 
ter of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science. dini" 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers programs leat c 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering fi 
puter engineering, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanic. if 
eering, and systems analysis and engineering; and Bachelor of Arts int” » 
of applied science and technology and of computer science. Graduate prot 
ead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Manag" 
Engineer, Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. i g 
The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers prob en! 
eading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Develop gl 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Education Specta 18^ 
Joctor of Education 
The School of Business and Public Management offers programs 


JeadifÉ. 
t 


the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Bachelor of Business Administ 
Master of Accountancy, Master of Business Administration, Master : MP 
Administration, Master of Public Policy, Master of Science in A« quisitio sr 
agement, Master of Science in Finance, Master of Science in Informati d 


tems Technology, Master of Science in Project Management, Master 0 
Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy. eng Ù 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers programs leading gg 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Master of Internationa 
and Practice. adit | 

The School of Public Health and Health Services offers programs lef "m 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Science, Master of Public , M 
Master of Health Services Administration, Specialist in Health Serv! 
ministration, and Doctor of Public Health. 


Accreditation ji | 


m ; b y : : i : r accr? 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional a 


agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 


ven University is on the approved list of the Ameri: an Association of 1 
ly Women and is a member of the College B 
? Law School is 
ols and is a 
© Bar of the American Bar Asso lation 
i e S hoo] of Medic ine 
,, crediting 
9D, sponsor 
‘On of Ame 


oard 
a charter member of the Assox iation 


Scho pproved by the Section of Legal Educ 


of American Law 
ation and Admissions ti 
and Health Sciences has had « ontinuous approval b 
body, which is currently the ] iaison Committee on Medical Edu 
ed jointly by the American Medi al 
rican Medical Colleges. T] 


Association and the Asso 
at 


g 1e Commission on Accreditation of Allied 
E Education Programs has ac redited the health scien« es programs in di 
Viene C medical sonography and physician assistant. The clinical laboratory 
l © program is accredited by the National Accrediting A 


Lal gency for Clinical 
“bor: s 
A Oratory Science. The 


Joint Review Committee for Ni 


Medicine Tech 


inology program. The 


^ 
"gy has 


accredited the nuclear medicine tec] 
PY program is 


radiation 


Radi accredited by the Joint Review Committee on Education in 
he Bi Technology. The public health programs have full accreditation from 
; “UNcil on Educ ition for Public Health. The 


inistrat program in health services ad 

Healt ES is acc redited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for 

All i ervices Administration . 

a Bachelor of Science engineering curricula of the Schoo! of Engineering 

sior Applied Science are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commis- 
of 


of e... the Accreditation Board foi Engineering and Technol gy. The Bachelor 
Science » 


dited bv t! omputer S 

Accredit, ; | Sci uium IS at credite d by the mput E. 
ation Commission of the ( /omputing Sciences Accreditation Board 

e Gr; : i s 

bet of Graduate S, hool of Education and Human Development is a cl 


harter mem 
tedi e American Assoc iation of Colleges for Teacher Educati in and is 
“ited | 


tigib] y the National Council for Ac reditation of Teacher Education for its 
Be, 

: e master’s and dox toral degree programs 

X i x ; 

lled | Immunity counseling and th 
Poo: the Council for the Accre 


ms; the maste 
ji 


computer science ( urriculi 


the master's programs in school 


e dox toral program in « ounseliing are accred- 
litation of Counseling and Rel ited Educational 

r's program in rehabilitation « ounseling is 

9n Rehabilitation Edu« ation 


|| 
es cbe 
tate School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on Grad- 
time, cation for pi 


iblic Administration in 1966. In 1968, the Scl 
of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business; the 
accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its m 


Coy 


iccredited by the 


1! 31 
1001 Decame 


‘sembly 


aster's program 
, ^ Ihe 


: programs in accountancy satisfy the educ ational requirements for 
le ttified Pup) 
{Eggi Id | 


ion ublic Accountant and the Certified Management Accountant pro- 
the a al exam 
A Dprove 
Admin; 


ration program is on 
inistr, d list of the National Assoc iation of Schools of Public Aff 
p the Bache | iPad ood à 
"tn atio lelor of Fine Arts W ith a major in interior design is accredited by the 
‘try ig ape for Interior Design Educ ation Resear h. The Department of Chem- 
f Myg; the approved list of the American Chemical Soci 


airs and 


u Musie ;- l iety. The Department 
Music ~ ‘8 an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
“tology ic” graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psy- 
dual 'S On the approved list of the American Psyc hological Association. The 


e 
d». "Program in s 


nq , aning Bo 
C lology, 


peech-language pathology is acc redited by th 


e Education 
ard of the Boards of Examiners in Spe 


'ech-Language Pathology 


B s 
l Sard of Trustees of the University 
MS thetsity is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
Wa EM resident of the I niversity is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 
“de th, E are indicated by an asterisk. Loc ations are indicated f 
: ashington metropolitan area 


or trustees out- 
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Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 

John D. Zeglis, Chairman 

Sheldon S. Cohen, Vice Chairman 

Charles T. Manatt, Vice Chairman 

Nancy Broyhill, Secretary 

Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Assistant Secretary 


Cynthia Baker, Washington Bureau Chief, Tribune Broadcasting di 
*Luther W. Brady, Hylda Cohn/American Cancer Society Professor of Clinico, 
Oncology, Allegheny University of the Health Sciences, Hahnemann Scho? 
of Medicine, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
*Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs 
*Nancv Brovhill, Associate Broker, Long & Foster Realtors 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Vice President, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane 
Washington 
Myron P. Curzan, Chief Executive Officer, UniDev m. 
*Robert M. Davidson, Chairman, The Davidson Group, Torrance, California 
*Emilio A. Fernandez, Vice Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Air Bra , 
Company 
*Heather S. Folev, Assistant, Japan Researc h Institute, Tokyo, Japan 
* Amanda M. Fugazy, Attorney, Jackson, Lewis, Schnitzler & Krupman, 
York, New York | 
*Jean S. Fugett, Jr., General Counsel, ASF Systems, Baltimore, Maryland 
*Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Company 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
David Gladstone, Chairman, American Capital Strategies 
*Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., Director General of the Foreign Service, U.S. 
Department of State 
*Gary C. Granoff, Chairman of the Board and President, Elk Associates 
Funding Corporation, New York, New York 
*Edward Grebow, President and CEO, Chyron Corporation, 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Director, Jackson & Campbell 
Lawrence A. Hough, Chairman, Stuart Mill Capital sote 
*Clifford M. Kendall, Chairman of the Advisory Board, Computer Data E 
*John M. Kucharski, Chairman and CEO, EG&G, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
*Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 
*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Capital Transportation 
*Charles T. Manatt, Chairman, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 
*Patrick J. Martin, President and General Manager, Americas Custort 
Operations, Xerox Corporation, Stamford, Connecticut 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
* Alfred A. Park, Attorney, Keleher & McLeod, Albuquerque, New Mex! 0 
*Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications Í 
* Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Washington Sports & Entertainme? 
*W. Russell Ramsey, President, Friedman, Billings, Ramsey & Company 
*Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Former Senior Vice President, Education an 
Programming, Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
Sharon Percy Rockefeller, President and CEO, WETA J 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, 
Francisco, California 
*J. James Rowsey, Chairman and James P. and Heather Gills Profe 
Ophthalmology, University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida 
*William P. Rutledge, Consultant, Pacific Palisades, California | 
*Jonathan D. Tarnow, Attorney, Brustein & Manasevit uro | 
*Adrian M. Tocklin, Former President, Diversified Operations, CNA Ins | 
Companies, Chicago, Illinois 
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General Information (202)994-4949 


Administrative Offices 


Py de 
Board of Trustees 
Vice Pre t A ide i il 
Vice Preside for Iministrativ 
ind Information Service: 
Vice President for Development 
ind Al i Affairs 
Vice President and General Counsel 
Vice President for Medical! Affairs 


Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 

Vice President and Treasure 

Columbian School of Arts and 


Sciences 

School of Business and Public 
Management 

Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development 

School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Elliott School of International 
Affairs 

Law School 

School of Medi ine and Health 
sciences 

School of Public Health and 
Health Services 


Student Services Offices 

Career Center 

Community Living and Learning 
Center 

Computer Information and 

Resource Center 

Counseling Center 

Dean of Students 

Disability Support Services 

Fellowships and Graduate 
Student Support 

Gelman Library 

GW Bookstore 

Housing Services 

International Services 

Mount Vernon Campus 

Office of University Students 

Student Accounts Services 

Student Activities Center 

Student Financial Assistance 


Summer, Special, and 


International Programs 
ndergraduate Admissions 


niversity Honors Program 


University Registrar 


^ 


irginia Campus 


Rice Hall 80 
Rice Hall 801 

Rice Hall 813 

Rice Hall 504 
2129 I Street, NW 
2100 Penn Ave., #52 
Ross Hall 713 


Rice Hall 402 


Rice Hall 701 


Phillips 107 
Government 206 
2134 G Street, NW 
Tompkins Hall 110 
Lisner Hall 640 


Lerner 102 


Ross Hall 713 
Ross Hall 125 
Phillips 509 


I ulbri sht Hall 104 
Rome B106 


2033 K Street, NW, #330 
Rice Hall 401 

Marvin Center 436 

Rice Hall 603 


2130 H Street, NW 
Marvin Center 

Fulbright Hall 104 

2127 G Street, NW 

2100 Foxhall Road, NW 
2029 K Street, NW, 4700 
Rome 102 

Marvin Center 427 

Rice Hall 310 


609 22nd Street, NW 


Rice Hall 2nd Floor 
2138 G Street, NW 
Rice Hall 101 


Ashburn, VA 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
Fee 


n5 paid by stude 
zllVersity 
Tends of th 


nts cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
Income from endowment funds. grants, 
e institution makes up the difference 


? following 


Program for 
Off. 


and gifts from alumni and 


fees and financial regulations were adopted 
the academic year 1999-20 
Campus programs is published sep 
Sams, | v 

3. Dformation on tuition and fees 


me for the summer is published in the oum- 
Mer Soo: » 
Sessions Announcement 


for on-campus 
00. Information on tuition and fees for 
arately by the Division of I niversity Pro- 


Tuition Fees 


Fo 
T on. : ` 
gy n campus graduate study in Columbian School of Arts and S ien 


es, the 


Ch > $ da ; s 

à 00] of Business and Public Management, the Graduate S hool of Education 
Eliot uman Development, the School of Engineering and Applied Science., the 
» 9t School of International Affairs, and 


the Division of University Programs: 


ate Students and nond 


ar egree students taking credit courses at all levels are 
at ie $701.50 per credit hour on the main « impus and $590 per credit hour 
? Virgini: 


ı campus. Doctoral study in the School of Business and Publi 
nt is charged at the rate of $10,045 for two semesters 
"wing Virginia campus programs are each charged at 
tology program: the Exec utive Master of Science in Inform 
(o, and the Master of Si ience in the 
Ma, Puters, Weekend Program, $27 
fg oe ment in t] 

< 1960; the 


| fanageme 
the ? folle a single fee for 
ation Systems Tech- 
field of Telecommunications and 
,960; the Executive Master of Engineering 
ie field of Software and Information Systems M 


anagement, 
Hiph l Executive Leadership in Human Resource Development and the 
tation Education Administration program, both leading to the Doctor of Edu- 

' 515,200; the Executive Master of Business Administration, $59.000 

Uni 
Wersity. p Eia iu 
Loup TSity Fee (charged all students registered on campus)—$34.50 per credit 
degin ? à maximum of $517.50 per semester. Students are asked to note that, 
dou» ning Spring 2001, a Health and Wellness Center fee of $7.50 per credit 
igo, Oa Maximum of $112.50 per semester, will be charged students register- 
~~ Càmpus, 
| 
ULT 


deir " 8 Research—4A|]] master's 
Yon ‘quired number of ¢ 


treg; Sear th) 


and doctoral students who have « ompleted 
redits (in« luding course work and thesis or d 


isserta- 
must register each subsequent fall and spring 


semester for 1 
Con, lur of Continuing Research as specified by the regulations of the sc hoo] 
emed, à : ' 
ditis ç : iut a : : 
T mat , ,~Ourse Fees—Some (c ourses carry additional fees. Such as laboratory 
eria] fees . 


» Charged by semester as indicated in course descriptions. 


Sbec; 
la 

App Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 
1 Plicay s 

lite p ion foe (all de 


TON C vy DEBIT $55 
Vigne ation beginning the first week of the semester..........— 80 
Nitrate for ( ontinuous enrollment or leave of absence . . ap ee 35 
dua for V irginia campus Courses ........... 35 
“ata, n fee 


“ates, MIU. Nos Ube oe «JO AL Mess get. gi 100 
tune) Ment fe 


ipod Check fee, charged a student whose che k is improperly 

y, Site ^ 

‘ding “Complete, or returned by the bank for any reason . ... ... 25 

li to Naster’s thesis feet Chie oS bie Bid as ony T ORC ^s a T 30 
ilm Service 


Elliott School of International Affairs fee (payable over four semesters 
[fall and spring] at $625 per semester for Master of Arts « andidates 
and over two semesters [fall and spring] at $1,250 per semester for 


Master of International Policy and Practice candidates) 250 
Engineers' Council fee (charged all SEAS students), per semester » 
English test for international students (when required) if 
Transcript fee i : x 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card d 


Replacement of diploma 


M act hda i a 3 ndidal 
Payment of tuition for thesis or dissertation research entitles the « andit" 
during the period of registration, to the advice and direction of the mem 
the faculty under whom the thesis or dissertation is to be written. 


Postdoctoral Study 
a pho: 


Those who have graduated from George Washington University with ant 
me 


Ed.D., or D.Sc. may continue any studies in the University without pay™ 
tuition (contingent upon the availability of space) and may enjoy all Univer 
library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay the prevailing charge y 
one credit hour, as well as the University fee, in order to establish their ® 
membership in the University. The use of laboratory space and equips 
contingent upon availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special mis 
material is paid by the graduate. Special arrangements for such privilege rf 
be made with the dean two months in advance of the semester in which 
graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral work taken under this privilege 
not be taken for credit. 


Payment of Fees ji 
A student who registers for classes in any semester or session incurs à finaly 
obligation to the University. Payment of tuition and fees, as detailed ^, 
Schedule and Invoice. is due approximately two weeks prior to the first € JU 
classes. Changes to registration that affect charges to the student's at coun n 
be recorded through the Office of the Registrar. In addition to payment re 
ition and fees, the University requires that a student confirm his oF her fi 
tration. Students whose registrations are not confirmed by the third wees, T. 
semester may be canceled from all courses. Receipt of the tear-off p? is? 
the Schedule and Invoice, typically mailed with the student’s payment m 
quested for confirmation of registration. All students whose registrations? gp! 
confirmed are notified in writing that their registrations will be canc®® 
are asked to contact the Student Accounts Office immediately. ag 

Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in accordance with lease ^" y 
ments signed by the student; questions concerning those charges shoulé FL 
ferred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Auxiliary anc 
tional Services, respectively. NE". 

The University offers several options for payment of tuition and fees "t n 
tion to payment in full upon re eipt of the Schedule and Invoice or at 


of registration. A | 


Deferred Payment Plan—Any student registered for 6 or more credit hous gy 
be eligible to participate in this plan. Advance arrangements are not requir ag 
dents who receive GW employee tuition benefits or departmental tuition Ww ! 
are not eligible to participate in this plan unless the student's balance after 
are deducted is greater than $3,000. An eligible student may use the de 


ment plan by paying the minimum amount due for the semester as spec! 


"i 
ferre n 
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Iemais; : r " 
raining balance plus accrued interest is due by the eighth week of ¢ lasses. In- 
Test on unpai¢ 


i | balances is charged at the rate of 12% per annum beginning the 
the tay of classes each semester. If payment in full is not received by the end of 
ough er week of the semester, interest will continue to accrue at the rate previ- 
JUÜSIv us " -- 

5Y stated and the account will be assessed a $75 late payment fee, 

Monthly p 


> ayment Plan—This | 
and is ay 


niversity payment plan is open to all students 
ahd sut allable for the fall and spring semesters only. Stud 
for the mit an application by August 1 

Cate Spring semester to participate 
aton, the | 


ents must complete 
5 for the academic year or by January 5 
in the plan. Upon approval of the appli- 
Paymers niversity will furnish ¢ oupons and return ad 
ony eat. Th 


Sm. e monthly payment plan for the 
Sin Mar h, wit 


dress labels for each 
academic year begins in June and 

h the first five payments applied to the fall account and the 
Cond five 


i applied to spring. For spring semester only, the plan begins in No- 
"ember t i € 
tach, d ends in March. | 


Sp 


ach m. y Under the plan, all payments are due on the first of 
Willbe oh: lhe student will receive a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees 
toll in i 'arged prov ided payments are received as s heduled. Students who en- 
'ütolim. plan after the first month must make up all payments to the month of 
Paid in i nt. Interest and a $75 late payment fee are assessed all accounts not 
ull by October 1 for fall and March 1 for spring 
iind Part Billing—The University ac epts employer voui hers or purchase 
Weve lat are not contingent upon receipt of grades. Under all circumstances. 


de er, the charges for tuition a 
» ould 
m 

Will cont 
| Uses 
)Y the i 


ach : Stude 
ta er tuitio; 
avoid inte 


nd fees remain the responsibility of the stu- 
a sponsor fail to remit payment 


to the University, the University 
act the student for paymer 


it. A student whose employer or sponsor re- 


him or her for tuition and fees alter receipt of grades must pay in full 


due date to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of regis- 


f 
nts whose tuition is paid in full or part by employee benefits or 
1 remission must pay any remaining balance by the stated due date 


rest, late fees, and/or cane ellation of registration 


Ace 
Ku " r " 

Whos, Unts that are past due are encumbered by the 1 niversity. A student 
Se arn " 

tei account is encumbered mav not register for future semesters and may not 


[1] H k 
e ref UPlomas or transcripts. Accounts that are more than 90 di 


: iys past due 
“erred to 


Vào an agency for collection. The student is then responsible for all 
58$ due the University as well as all collection ¢ osts incurred by the agency. 
A st à 7 
a" Stu pito 
las, Ent Whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
^ S returned , heck fee. 
Wi 
lthg 
Tà Ps i 
À Wals ang Refunds 
1 Plicati, 
"bist. nS for withdrawal from the 1 niversity or from a course after the 


Str; 
tion ation perio 


anc 1 must be made in writing to the dean of 
See W; to the re 


gistrar, Notification to an instructor is not an ac« eptable notice 


lotir, drawa] under University Regulations). Financ ial aid recipients must 
I Y the O à > 


la fice of Student Financial Assistance in writing 
Uthorize 


the school or divi- 


[P itic d withdrawals and changes in schedule, can ellations of semes- 
& Jr iin. . a n 
"lequio Charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 
rax Or the fa]] and spring semesters: 

‘Mp Io 

With? ete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 


Wit rawa] dated « 


ithdraw, in or before the end of the first week of the semester 80% 

Wit dr val dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester 60% 
With EM dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester 4096 
With, wal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester . 2596 
' Pow; nwa] dated after the fourth week of the semester .... None 


lal w; IDEE 
the tear drawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition charge, 
4 Schedule above applies to the difference. 


4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, re 


tADI 


ATE PROGRAMS 


ETIN 


BUI 


i i .e hal! 
3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence b 


. P ' s ui ‘ $. 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange ments: 


fund 

"ee 1 144 . re 
of 7596 of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the " 
seven calendar davs of the start of a session. No refund will be made ? 
courses dropped thereafter 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and foes al 
withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students whos 
recipients of federal aid; those students should check with the Stude 
Accounts Office for the applicable cancellation schedule ; fo 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines , 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulas 
require that financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial j 
received for that semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutioné 
as well. pot 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence 
classes. » 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be gi 
a student who does not have a clear financial record 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they cal 
banking arrangements in the community. 


i mak! 


è 


FINANCIAL AID 


ih 
George Washington University offers a program of financial support fot Fgh | 
ate students, which includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, 81% api 
scholarships, research appointments, part-time employment, work-stu Ww 
loans. Loans and resident assistantships not based on financial need are? 
able. In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students 7 n 
academic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for pê 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University offic? y, 
The University reserves the right to ask for documentation necessary ont? 
termine aid eligibility. Documents submitted as part of aid applications ^g 
the property of the University and cannot be returned. Federal regulatit, jg 
quire that the University report suspected cases of fraud or misreprese? 
to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. ds, 
Gift aid (scholarships, grants, fellowships, assistantships, tuition award y 
is taxable to the extent that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition, fot y 
required books and supplies or is dedicated to other costs, such as roo the! 
board. Federal grants may be taxable if, together with other gift assistant? 
exceed the allowable costs. hif 
Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellow 
traineeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the doa pi 
school concerned and addressed to George Washington University, ing ^. 
ton, D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and suppor de 
dentials should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the ac? stu 
year for which the award is made. Application for admission to gra ua 
is a prerequisite for consideration. AP 
Information in this section is accurate at the time this Bulletin is prepa a? 
press. Future changes in federal regulations or institutional policies m 
the application requirements or program guidelines. 


(n 


Office of Fe 


llowships and Graduate Student Support 


The Off | i ; 
E Office of Fellow ships and Graduate Student Support provides information 
mj rds that may be used in support of graduate study. These awards are gen 

d Y Sponsored by foundations, professional and learned societies, industries, 
and ot} 


lef organizations. Assistance is also offered to those 


wishing to apply for 
Suc 
o presti 


gious fellowships as the Rhodes. Marshall, National Science Foun- 
bright, and Luce. Detailed information is availab 
"fellows/fellows.html 

"8e Services are provided to entering and enrolled grai 
lundergraduates planning for graduate stuc 


anni wea? 
fo nning to enter a GW graduate 
mation se 


le at http://www 


luate students, to en- 
lle, ( t I 


ly, and to alumni. For students 


program, a self-search graduate fellowship in 


ction is maintained on the first floor of Gelman Library 


Assistantships 


ate Assistantships May be available in departments with faculty who 
participating in sponsored research 
enc search Scholar 
P GW/NASA 


Assistantships—School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 


ad p Langley Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences. 
Codd togram for Research and Education in Space Technology, GW/NASA- 
ard Space Flight Center. 


"TQ T - i 
ler, duate Teaching Assistantships—Available to graduate students in mas- 
thar and do, toral programs in most departments of the University 


Chi ali le n 
Vice ng assistant receive 


à A graduate 
i s financial compensation for a designated unit of ser 
ant's major department of instruction All new graduate teach- 
esin ats must attend an orientation and evaluation program. 
Wh et Assistantships 
With te interested in workir 
and e Position, 
iad Ministratior 
Shy mic year 
rol) .. Year. 
obt li as full-tiy 
ne, f 


ino . ? assist 
© SSist 


Available to graduate students in any field o 
ig in University residence halls Specifi 
but basically consist of « ounseling, advising student groups, 
1. Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room for the 
All positions are part time, and staff members are required to 
ne students in degree programs. Further information may be 
tom the Community Liv ing and Learning Center 


f study 
( duties vary 


Pellower.; 
“Wships, Scholarships, and Related Programs 

lj p Pity Fellowships—Available to graduate students in master’s and 

‘hola Brams in most departments of the University. Fellowships 
Resear Pp and each fellow may receive a stipend 

` Lumb, Traineeships- Available under nume 

de er 


doc- 
are based on 
and/or tuition allowance. 

rous sponsored programs in 


à of dep: nts, Awards vary; information is available fro e 
UM partments. Awards vary; informatior ivailable from th 
Ilis, Fellowships, Scholarships, and Related Pro grams 
erica at Rewards for College Scientists Sc holarships 
„Uria sociation of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 
Merica Alvilization Fellowships 
jor, wiilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution- 
p rican ashington University Cooperative Program) 
erig ron and Steel Institute Fellowship 


Belin n National Red Cross Fellowships 
thur A nderson S holarship Fund 
meg paderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 


y antic T Research Fellowships 

"jam; esearch Corporation Sx holarship 

bert p Danneker Fellowship for Washington Area Studies 
' ?ànville S¢ holarship Fund 


Bell Atlantic Graduate Fellowships 
Bender Scholarship to the University of Cambridge 
Florence Bichan/Scottish Rite Scholarships 

Mary Darnell Blaney Fellowship in International Rel 
Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Re 
ohn and Claudia Boswell Scholarship Fund 

Letitia Woods Brown Fellowship in African American History 

Brown Scholarship Fund 

Business Administration Departmental Fellowships 

vareer Development Scholarships 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Scholarship 

Jliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship 

Center for Washington Area Studies Fellowship 

ames Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship 
Daewoo Corporation Scholarships 

Maria Davis European Studies Fellow nips 

Vincent J. DeAngelis Scholarship Fund EC 
District of Columbia Institute of ( ertified Public Accountants S« holarship™ | 
Accounting | 
Dockery Endowment Scholarship 

Eaves-Carden Graduate Scholarship 

l'homas Alva Edison F 


e 
:lementary Teacher Education Internships 


tions 


1 
Relations 


llowship 


Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 

Ernst & Young Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Accountancy | 
King Fahd Fund 

James Harold Fox Scholarship Fund 

Mary Hatwood Futrell Scholarship Fund 

Global Leaders Fellowships 

Leo and Lillian Goodwin Endowment Scholarship 

Graduate Eng 
Green Scholarship Fund 

Gruss Scholarship Fund 

GW Fellowship for Ph.D. Studies in Government and Business 
Hampel Scholarship 

Bryce Harlow Foundation Scholarships 

Elizabeth Earle Heckmann Graduate Scholarship 

Norris E. Hekimian Graduate Award 

Adele Melbourne Holmes Native American S« holarship 

Thelma Hunt Graduate Fellowship in Psychology 

Hyundai Sc holarship Fund 

Richard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones S holarship Fund 

Allen M. Jones Sc holarship Fund 

Marvin L. Kay Fellowship in Finance 

Rita H. Keller Sc holarship Fund 

Kendrick Graduate Fellowship 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships 

Wolfgang and Astrid Kraus Graduate Sí holarships 

Loula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban 
Levitan Endowment Fellowships y 
Myron L. Loe Graduate Student Sx holarship 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Sc holarships 
Morris Louis Fellowship in Painting 

Machen Graduate Fellow ship 

J. Willard Marriott Foundation Graduate S holarships 
George McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature 


ineering Honors Fellowship Program 


Renew?! 


Richard E. Merwin Memorial Award 


vllona] Association of Pur hasing Manag 
Along] Geographic Society Fellowships 

tional Historical Pi 
Operative Research Fellowships 
tonal Institutes of Health Fellow 
a ‘onal Science 


Paul p 


ement Fellowship 


iblic ations Commission George Washington 1 niversity 


ships in the Biomedical Se iences 
Foundation Graduate Fellow ships 

'earson S holarship Fund 

Panata Gamma S holarship Fund 

Pone Ing and Related Professions Program 
p elet S, holarships 


ny dentia] Merit Fellowships 


P, C At ministration Facultv -Alumni S« holarship 
Ublic 


Reson Policy Studies Fellowships 

Rose ICes for the Future, Inc., Fellow ship Prize 

T Bibliography Internships 

Shool Bradford Sanders Fellow ship | 
Schw of Engineering and Applied Science Graduate Fellow ships 


derer Graduate Si holarship 
Scottish Rite ( I 


Service], ;raduate Endow ment Fellowships 

Doroth, faster Fellowship 

Doroth? M. and Mauric e C. Shapiro Sc holarships to the University of Oxford 
IB and M. and Mauri e C. Shapiro Traveling Fellowship | 

Mi, Mauri E Shapiro Fellowships in International Affairs 

Us Of lott Se holarship Fund 


S. Publi. of Education Fellow ships 
Urban St k Health service Traineeships 
Ub, Studies Fellowships Departmer 
Vos ^..." ànSportati 

Taduate s, holarship 
Was es Sc hol 


i arships 
Rona ngton Gas and Light S holarship 


arbour Weintraub Research Fellowships in Biological Scier 
Wolo Parker Wells Se holarship 


A Y " . r 
len, Qundation Se holarships 
nd Sergius Yakobson Graduate Schol 


it of Housing and Urban Development 
in Center Fellow ship 


m 


oe yy 
Othe 
ices 


arship 
“an Funds 
Fer 

eral c "m 
Pant tie Stafford Loans- George Washington Unive 
ludin le Federal Stafford Lo: 
EN Bbanks | redit unions, 


Se 
Pto gv lled at least half tim 
iu.) 98,500 


rsity is an eligible partic 
in Program. These loans are made by lenders 


;raduate stu- 
e may apply for Subsidized Stafford Loan funds 
based on their need as determine 
ased on the Free Application for Feder 
Payment S are variable-interest-rate loans, current] 
ts are : period up to 10 years; the 
idu Drolled in se hool at le 

Sma 


and savings and loan associations. ( 


d by a federally man- 
al Student Aid (FAFSA) 
y capped at 8.25%, with 
government pays the intere 
ast half time and for six months af 


eg ' ; 
W a dent y apply for an Unsubsidized Stafford Loan up to $18,500, 
t th: Subsidized amount received. Terms and conditions are t} 


Subs, i 18 student borrower is responsible 
Zed ; : : . 

Nduato ot, “mount during the in-school period; deferments are available. 

"n hef "dents must apply for, and be eligible for, a full Subsidized Stafford 


Í e Or : y» : > ; " r 1 
lbe sei their eligibility for a Federal Perkins Loan or Federal Work-Study 
üde “ermined, 


St 
diti Must file the FAFSA and designate GW to re 
' Students must submit the Lo 


st while stu- 
terward. All 


le same, €x- 
for all interest that accrues on the 


ceive their information 


an Questionnaire for the « urrent year 
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and a completed Stafford Loan application. Tax information tor the « urrent 
year (for example, 1998 for the 1999-2000 a ademic year) is required only f 
those selected for federal verification and for those who submit a Special oF 
dition Form. Students who intend to use loan proceeds for payment ot Univer 
sity charges at the time of registration should submit a loan application and 9^ 
supporting documents to the Office of Student Finan ial Assistance by ee 
for the fall semester, October 1 for the spring semester, and Mar h 1 for 
summer Sessions. 

Note that federal statute requires multiple disbursements of Stafford | 


» seco" 
Recipients of one-semester-only federal loans should be aware that the sec " 
| the semester. Stude ^ 
semesté! 


oan? J 
i 


disbursement of loan proceeds occurs halfway throug! 
may not borrow against or take out an emergency loan on their next 
loan disbursement until the first day of classes of that term p 
Students with one-semester loans should consider whether the Stafford pu^ 
ent's advantP, 
l isbursemell 4 
m 
Other Loan Funds—The following loan funds are available to degre? y^ | 
dents. Complete information regarding each loan fund is available fro ton 
Office of Student Financial Assistance, Fiscal Section, The George Was g 
niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


is appropriate to their needs. In some cases it will be to the stud 
to utilize an alternative loan that can be delivered in a single « 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fu 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund 

nternational Student Loan Fund 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund | 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 

essie B. Martin Loan Fund 

ack and Anne Morton Loan Fund 

Barney Plotnick, Student Loan Fund | 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 

University Student Emergency Loan Fund 

Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 

Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund | 


l 


ila 
In addition, the Inner-City Special Student Assistance Loan Fund is aval 
through the GW Multicultural Student Services Center he er 
Further information regarding need-based aid is available through ! 
Office of Student Financial Assistance 


Student Employment y 
em = ‘ $2 ] inl ! n am y 
l'he University participates in the Federal College Work-Study Prog it 
quiries should be addressed to the Office of Graduate Student Sup! tt? 


addition, the Career Center maintains a registry of both full-time ant p^ quil 
Í ( 


gro". 


positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate an 9. ws” 

: s x : : € ; : ryje” 

students. After registration, students may apply at the Center for int rvi 

referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 

International Students yif 

eit 

E 1 f j 4 : «a follow? 

Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University yt sc 

are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean of t 

in which the degree is to be earned. hips pv 
International students applying for graduate teaching assistants s 

have minimum scores of 600 on the paper-based or 250 on the compt? m, 


p 


side the University may be appointed to graduate teaching assistant jd P 
must successfully complete an orientation and evaluation progr 


ith English will be required to 
a Foreign Language and/or will be re- 
8 Center's speech enhanc ement program; such 
aching duties in place of classroom instruction. 
aluated each semester: if they are not designated as 
;- 4 to give classroom instruction by the end of one academic year, the 
cing assistantship will not be renewed. 
as ao students who are presently enrolled at GW and have been proposed 
Pass th idates for graduate teac hing assistantships by their departments must 
Wilp € Test of English as a Foreign Language at the levels indi ated above and 
English for International Students 


tra 


Oral ?? required to ¢ omplete successfully the 
m interview 


Ong: and the orientation and evaluation program before they will be 
> dered for graduate teac hing assistantships 
further inf 


ontan i ormation on requirements for interna 
Act the director of the | 

tjo term l 

la, uted in 

in. establish 

Natur 


tional teaching assistants, 
niversity Teaching Center. 


an funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 


amount and are available only to those fore 
ed resident status in the United St 
alization Service. 


ial pe who wish to study in the I Inited States should have suffic ient funds 
p. n 


"i to c Over expenses for one full year before attempting to enter à college 
Wag en. Sity, The cost at this 1 niversity for one academic year (September-May) 
$5,743,958 in 1998 1999 and will be higher in 1999-2000; generally speaking, 
le] Ses for international students are about $2,000 over the stated figure, which 
id board, tuition, books, « lothes, 
y, or medical expenses. 


ign-born persons who 


ang ates through the Immigration 


and incidental expenses, but 
“avel, holida 


. 
, "hs Benefits 
the 


às 


Sterans 


Benefits office assists students entitled to edu: 


Sab) Ly Personnel, veterans, or as widows or children of ¢ 
% ec T" è 

"lis off Veterans with any problems that mav 
tang ice also processes certifie 


Wh “ministration so that e 


Y feasi 

à 'asible, s e 

Sorde , Stud 
Subp, : 


"Ve. l 


ational benefits as 
leceased or totally 
y arise concerning their benefits. 
ation of enrollment and attendance to the Vet- 
ducational allowances will be paid. 

nts entitled to benefits as 


active-duty personnel, veter- 
Pendents of veterans should ¢ 


: onsult with the veterans « ounselor prior 
tlga ting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such students 
No. 


etin the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor; it sets forth 
is "nts to be fulfilled before certific ation of enrollment can be made to the 
ble g f E Ministration and includes other information of general interest. E]- 
imp 2de gree seeking pro- 
eceiving veterans 


nts should be aware they must be admitted to a de 
mester in order to continue I 


E'vt.. : 
“efits, le start of their third se 
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STUDENT SERVICES 


Office of the Dean of Students 

The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information forst 
dents, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system and stud 
l assists in nona? 
xd on Univers" 
enabling the? 
general stude? 
: an 


grievance procedures, administers medical withdrawals, an« 
demic program development. Staff members are well informe 
policies and the various student services prov ided on campus, 
to provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning 
life. Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduale 
professional schools can be obtained from this office. 


Housing 

Although the University does not provide residence hall space foi graduates 
dents, the Community Living and Learning Center refers graduate stude, 
to apartments as they become available in University-owned buildings in b 
campus area. With a Metro stop on-campus, GW is easily accessible via Fg 
lic transportation. An off-campus housing resource center can be reach? i 
www.och.gwu.edu for listings, a mover's guide, neighborhood informati 
on-line help. 


Student Health Service 


^ : ^en ; : : eia nis, I! 
The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physi "-— gti 
practitioners, and physician assistants who can evaluate and treat most y 


3 . 2 : : ule” | 
dents’ medical problems. Visits should be arranged by appointment ur? 
problems may be seen on a walk-in basis if necessary. Charges may be in a | 

n oil ; : ms 
for labwork, immunizations, allergy injections, supplies, and medicatio " 


"8l 
1 crisis interv* T. 


chiatric evaluation and short-term therapy appointments anc cS 
iety of topi 


are available. Health education and outreach programs on a var 
provided throughout the year. 

For serious emergen ies occurring during hours when the St 
vice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the l 
pital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. roo 

Students must be « urrentlv enrolled on « ampus in the I niversity to f fv 


st 
udent Healthy 
Iniv ersily 


treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off- amp" ey 

grams and continuing education programs are not eligible. The bills g My 

from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for ener 

X-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to private physic ians) a 

sponsibility of the student. 

Health and Accident Insurance je! 
acci 


i: - 300^ 5 
The l niversity rec ommends that all students be covered by health and : yo 
insurance. For information on group health insurance options offeret off?" 
the University, students should contact the Student Health Service or 


the Dean of Students 


University Counseling Center "d 

l anai e 
University Counseling Center services help students resolve person egt 
career, and study problems that can interfere with their academic prO? qo W 


Ji i 


management, study skills, procrastination prevention, famil 
issues, stress management, conflict management, and self-esteem; © rhe“ 
services, including crisis intervention and brief personal « ounseling: and d 
ter offers consultation and training programs for student, fac ulty: 
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mmm m s 


. Py P 


/areer counseling and referr 


f al services are available to GW students 
aculty st 


lor! aff, alumni, and individuals from the greater Washington ¢ ommunity 

i, enter provides self help pamphlets, books, and tapes through its personal 

“opment program. Further information about al] services and links to other 
"SYchoequ. atio 


tained by visiting the Center’s website at 


Career ( 
The ¢ 


Bleg ~areer ( enter 
1 8, and facilit 
j Ploye 


senter 


teaches job sear n strate 


lents, alumni, 
iny services. Services include full 


hip listings; 


and prospective 
i i part-time b 
and part-time jo 

‘Stings. ; - i 

i, 085; interns career consulting; workshops (in: ludir b search 

and effective interv iewing 

j On-camp y "Wir " > referral 

Work ampus interviewing: resume referral; 


' Program; cooperative educ ation 
Ces 


5; and a credential 
Cations. 


Ig J 


1 Career resource 


resume critiques; the 
computer- and Internet-based job 


s service that supports graduate/professional school 


lito. ^ 

m national Services Office 

"de " A i i ; 
lente ational Services Office prov ides services to GW's international stu- 
Perso, - lolars, faculty, and staff, The office | 
“Once 3! issues, inc luding cultural ac 
Us E^ ànd finances; 

Over " 

tmm vInment 


rovides advising on a y 
ljustment, living conditions. 
provides immigi 
requirements and regu 


W, nity: ] 
Orkin. ++ Conduct 
" king ir 


ariety of 
at ademit 
information on 
the international 


ation assistance and 


lations specific to 
S orientation programs to 


assist in living studying, and 
E 1 the United States; and serves as a resource center for the Universitv 
nity on issues of cross- ultural understanding 
dj 
Sabili 
l : > ; 
N ly Support Services 


isahin; 
in, ly Su les and coordinates support serv ices for stu- 
‘inj variety of disabilities, as well as those temporarily 
Accommodations are available through DSS to facili 
dents with disabilities, Serv ices provided with 
ay include orie 


et ntation to ¢ ampus, registration 
te dam ers, scribes 


disabled 
tate ac a 
ut charge to 


assistance, readers, 


pr Sista oS learning disabilities adv ising, adaptis skeper e and equip 
Marag aCe with note taking, laboratory assistance, test acc ommodations, 
iis avail, be and referrals. DSS does not provide content tutoring, although 
“Og ot a ) © on a fee basis from other campus resources. The | niversity 
“avin oray for personal attendant care, DSS is located on the 4th floor of the 
Point enter and is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays and at other times by 
Ment. 

hui 
he 4 Activities Center 

‘Studer 

by 


off Yt A tivities Center furthers the educational mission of the I 


Nu] deve) ag Programs, services, and fac ilities that foster t} 
3 mem Opment and s hool spirit of members of the 1 
ini, ers assist individual students 
Prog a, Program coordination, and part 
tio A 3 and acti ities include ac 
a Student Organizations, 
Ini intr Oversight of ( 
P ative Fe 


niver- 
1e social and ¢ ul- 
niversity community 
and campus organizations w ith event 
icipation in special I 
lvisement of ¢ ampus or 


planning and coordination of major camp 
reek Affairs, Colonial In 


rojects. 
ganizations, regis- 


us 


auguration, the Presidential 
: ‘Ports, ins llows Program, band and « heerleading and intramural and 
litio, n ^dditiona] information about the serx ices offered by the Student 
" ig 


B ua yp 
Je Obtaj nter, and about the various student organizations and « ommittees, 
ned from the Student Planner and Handbook 


of elected and ap 


ces W 


Program Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly 
pointed students, has the primary responsibility of allocating resour "T 
In addition, the Program Board prov) e 
and encoi! 
vement ” 
affairs, & 


student programming on campus 
funding for activities presented by various campus organizations 
ages student participation in program planning through invol 
committees on the arts, concerts, festivals, films, parties, political 
niversity Student As? 
and gradu 


public relations 
Student Government—The George Washington | 
ciation is made up of all full-time and part-time undergraduate 


: 4 A c cte? 

students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of p 

and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests 0^7. 
rvice* 


dents at the University. The Student Association provides various s€ 
students, such as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the 
Advocate Service. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also w 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committi il 


f : à , BO 
advisory councils of the schools and college, selected committees of the 1 Ww 
tiot 


of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Associa nis? 

ey 4 This” 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. j 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to stut 


studo” 


possl 


Jents 


to the University community as a whole 
Student Organizations—Students are ent ouraged to become involve tel 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are approxi! $ 
270 registered organizations on campus, covering a broad spectrum of inte » 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, political, " | 
sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as well a5? 


xd vi! | 


fraternities and sororities. | 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center 
offers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, 
University guests. The Center’s wide range of facilities inch ^ 
tions, a theatre, lounges, recreational facilities, study rooms, conferene w 
meeting rooms, Information Center, Colonnade Gallerv, travel agency, com ý | 
store, bookstore, and Student Organization Resource Center. The Marvin yj 
ter provides facilities for programs (€ onducted by the University Program Al 
by academic departments that include the performing arts, and by o! 
versity organizations. 

The Marvin Center Governing Board is a representative 
students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board works close 


[ ^, nt? 
The Marvin Hr 
staff, alum, g 
ides dining y 


se^ 
body compo pt 
ly with the ^y 


s AÒ qe .Ocedure 
staff in the review and development of policies, guidelines, and prot e 
direct the operation of the Center 
Religious Life [P 

T ul 
E T . . . A 2 1 4 life” 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the jo 


students and encourages them to participate in the religious organi” ad » 
f 


their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups M 
a link between the University and the religious community. T adv " 
the religious organizations are available for counseling and together 00 ari 
the Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus. Religio iy 
and special observances are also provided for the University comm 

announced. 


Major Program Events yo" 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and international mu 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisne 


UDENT SERVICE: 29 


Tum and in the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center Sti 

* Presented each semester. 

t Ncert Series— The Department of Music 
è ^, guest, and stude 

? held regularly on campus. 


n. Mice The GW Dance Company 
Perform i 


ident art exhibits 


presents a series of concerts fea- 


nt artists throughout each vear. Other concerts 


presents major concerts, informal studio 
de ances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture- 


"MON str: . : 
th, -Strations. Students may audition to become « ompany members and have 


e x 

' °PPortunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the 
X of dance productions. 

ad $e Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The 


lys ""hestra are available to students 
Vitio, 


technical 


University Glee Club, Jazz Band 
as credit courses or as cocurricular ac- 
times : major performances are presented to the University « ommunity sever 
A Per, inc luding regular winter and spring concerts. 
nua jona] Programs— l'he International Student 
Nationa Mternational dinner in co 
inter ati restaurants. Other progr 
* Onal topics, 
m mm Board. The University Program Board, through 
Ket and In cooperation with other c 
eatr ICerts, social ac tiv ities, 
lg. q *—The University l'heatre 


al 


Society presents an 
operation with foreign embassi« 


s and inter 
ams include regul 


ar forums and speakers on 


its various com- 
ampus groups, regularly sponsors films. 
and special events 

z produces four or five major plays and mu- 
Marvi Uring the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 
te pro c Additional works, including original and experimenta] plays, 
‘Sects a in a more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate in all 
Org * leatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A degrees 

? of their production work. 


Athios; 

1 "ics, Recre 
The Ch, 
Dun arles p. 


ation, and Intramurals 


Smith Center offers many facilities for stude 
Bog]. or Jàsketba]] 


nt use, including 
, Volleyball, and badminton; a jogging tr 


ack; a swimming 
Nd Ion Mnastics and weight rooms; racquetball and squash courts; and a sauna 
intra, In addition, the Student Activities Center sponsors a broad program 
Wace ural and recreational activities held in the 


Smith Center and designed 
The pp 2Odate various levels of skill, experience, and interest. 

Nc ‘versity is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Assoc iation 
ULM ? Eastern College Athletic 


x Conference (ECAC), and the Atlantic 10 
Atoy h Ce, Its intercollegiate varsity teams compete against major univ ersities 
Mig ut the region and nation in such sports as basketball, baseball, soc er, 
Ad py f cross-country, 


""nnasti 8. 


crew, swimming and diving, water polo, volleyball, 


è 


OTHER PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


I 
cos OF 
The major sections that follow desc ribe the graduate programs and ¢ ours® 


Sv : pr nu 
fered bv Columbian School of Arts and Sciences the School o! Business 
Public Management, the Graduate School of Education and Human Devers. 


ji 
the [ lliott Schoo" 


ment, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and th M 
niversil! 


International Affairs. This section briefly indicates some ot the | 
idditional programs, services, and administrative unit: 
Research Centers and Institutes 
„achin 
The University seeks to ensure the close integration of research and tt ad jl 
ludi ' : » use" 
including the employment of students 1n sponsored projects and the U 


research facilities for instructional purposes 


D Ienkir 
enkinsj 


Aviation Institute (J 


Biostatistics Center (R. Bain 


Center for the Advancement of Small Business (C. / ojtoy 


Center for Curriculum, Standards, and Technology (M. Futrell) 


or Digestive Diseases (H. Froi 


enter 
Center for Economic Research (A. Yezer 
Rivera 


Center for Equity and Excellence in Education 4€ 


Center for Health Policy Research (S. Rosenbaur 


Center for History in the Media (N. Seavey) 
Center for the History of Recent Science (H. Judson) 
Center for Infrastructure Safety and Reli ibilitv (S. Sarkani) 
Center for Injury Prevention and Control (B Jolly) | 
Center for Intelligent Systems Research (.A Eskandaria! | 
Center for International Health (R. Rodriguez-Ga 
Center for International Science and Technology Policy (J. Lo 
I Ferrer. | 


Center for Latin American Issues 
' 
I 


‘enter for Law Practice Strategy and Management (5. Chitwood 


( 

Center for Nuclear Studies (H. Haberzettl) 
Center for Public Financial Management (C. Tierney » 
Center for the Studv of Combustion and the Environment (H. Miller, ( vavriplis! 
Center for the Studv of Language and Education (J. Gomez 

( it) 


enter for the Study of Learning (D. Schwanat 


enter for Washington Area Studies (J. Henig) 
I. Lynn 


enter to Improve Care of the Dying 


yberspac e Policy Institute (L. Hoffman) 
Jean Dinwoodev Center for Intellectual Property Studies (H. Wegner 


Jeclassification Productivity Research Center (R. Scotti 
Environmental Law Advocacy Center (J. Turley) 
invironmental Systems Engineering Center (D. Jone 


‘RIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (A. Kezar 


uropean Union Research Center (S. Reha 
inancial Markets Research Institute (T. Ba 
"irst Federal Congress Project (C. Bickford) 


nstitute for Applied Space Research (H. Helgert, B. Ede 


Institute for Clinical Research and Clinical Trials (J. Ri 

nstitute for Communitarian Policy Studies (A. Etzioni ‘ 
nstitute for Computer Graphics (J. Hahn h 
Institute on Crime, Justice, and Corrections (W. Chambli J, Austin 1 
nstitute for Crisis, Disaster, and Risk Management (J. Harra 

nstitute for Education Policy Studies (J. Gomez) 

nstitute on Entrepreneurial Leadership for Women (/ raff |? 


(L. Hourclt t 


Institute for the Environment 
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eM for European Russian, and Eurasian Studies U. Millar) 
haie i for Global Management and Research (H. Askari) 
p, ute for Magnetics Research (E. Della Torre) 
| tituto for Materials Science (D. Ramaker. ( Gilmore) 
ag for Medic al Imaging and Image Analysis (M Loom D Goode nough 
hit for MEMS and VLSI Te hnologies (M. Zaghloul) 
| stitute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (N singpurwalla) 
| tema, for Urban Environmental Research (D. McGrath) 
ly, ona] Center for Project Management Ex« ellene e (P. Rad) 
hiem, o onal Institute of l'ourism Studies (D Hawkins) 
| hi ational Rule of Law Center (M Singer) 


è Istituto for the 


ipid Advancement of Flight Sciences (7 


Mazzuchi, J Whitesides 
Ntional Go h Clinic (J Hsia) | 
inar rash Analysis Center (N. Bedewi, A Eskandarian) 
tional peulth Polic y Forum (J. Jones) ^ 
NT Orts and Waterways Institute (J Harrald) i 
iure eagan Institute for Emergenc y Medicine (R Shesser) 


ih. ater for Asian Studies (B. Dickson) 
» * Policy 


hne Institute (J Logsdon) 
y» "Port 
"llsoy, e 


ation Resear: h Institute (N Bedewi, A. E 


skandarian) 
netics Center U. L 


arsen) 


3 Sion 9f University Programs 
en; . 
y sion of University Programs administers the 
TA w Irses and degree programs. The Div 
grams, courses, and work 
tlye instru tion for Divisic 
"Oleg x University and ac; 
The nal community selec 
| Works close 


ad lvision 

», PETSOF ini 
Mses anel administr 
y for co 


University’s off- ampus 
ision also offers noni redit certifi- 
shops through the Center for Caree 
)n programs includes members of t 
idemically qualified 


le r Education 


he full-time 


adjunct fac ulty from the 
ted by the academic departments and schools 


ly with education direc tors, public school officials. 
Se oF « ators in government, business, and industry to develop 
yl Cry Study nünuing education students, The Division offers ¢ Ourses i 
cati Stal City Education Center in Arlington and the Alexandria Graduate 
OF CoH enter. both in Virginia, and at other off- ampus locations in the Dis- 
Mbia, suburban Maryland, and Northern \ irginia. The Division also 


T Tough its Hampton Roads Center, ¢ ertificate and graduate degree pro- 
“ch. Várious dis iplines at locations in the 


ü Hampton, Norfolk, and Virginia 
The ea and i Rick ] 
LN in Richmond. 
Weg o" emic standards of the 
tov off- ampus program 
M TOugh the 


University are maintained in off-campus credit 
s offered and administered by this Division are 


Ors procedure authorized by the Board of Trustees and the 
Oy ranted by the Congress of the United States 


Degrees are granted 
he 9 faculties of the degree-granting schools and « olleges of the 
hou earned through off ampus study conforms to ac 
i 'ed b ' University. AI] Division off- 

m». the Mary] 1 State 
C i Maryland State 
Ove by the 


tang Outlined 


Univer- 


10se in Virginia 
ginia Council of Higher Education. 
ral University regulations apply to students 


y Programs. In addition, Division students may be 
quirements of the schoo] 


: or college through which they are 
Ses, j 
tissi 
a wap ^ $t 

ens 5 à Degree Candidate in Off-Campus Programs 

2 8 Wig " ` j . n 

Obtain shing to be admitted as ¢ andidates in an off-campus degree program 
ly Prop PPlication forms from the school « oncerned, 
| Bram S, € 


the Division of Uni- 
ampus representatives, or the ed- 


On off 


ic ne of the University’s off-c 
je i : i í 
T Of their agency or installation 


Nondegree Students 


Off-campus credit courses may b » taken by nondegree students who meet 
prerequisites prescribe d by the d partment concerned For mal 1 niversity 
ired at the time of initi: il registration in off- ampus coun 
acy eit 1 note that en 
; taken in nondeg™ 


mission 1s not requ 
Those students who plan eventual degree candid 
school places a specific limit on the number of credit hou 


status that can be applied tow ird a degree 


Degree Programs 
} rsi! 
The following degree programs are offered through the Division of l jnive 


Programs. 
> e fie! 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences—For program information, see th 
concerned under Courses of Instruction " 

es m? 


Master of Arts in the fields of administrative sciences (human resource jer? 
Mart : me 
agement and organizational management), Crimin il justice (crime 1n ¢ om 


id security management), legislative affairs, telecommunication 1 


‘on, $ 
School of Business and Public Management—For program information, 
section on the School of Business and Public Management 


Master of Business Administration .... geld! 
Master of Science in Information Systems Technology with a major f | 
management information systems 
Master of Tourism Administration "] 
tion, 5 , 


School of Engineering and Applied Science—For program informa 
section on the School of Engineering and Applied Science 

Master of Engineering Management 

Master of Science with major fields in : 
research 

Professional Degrees (Engineer and Applied Scientist) y | 


all! 
eral 
'"ngineering management and op 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
formation, see the section on the Graduate School of Education an 


De velopment. (curi 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development in the fie Ids 0 yc ond! | 
;6U E 

lum and instruction, educational technology leadership, elementary’ 9 gp! 


administration and supervision, higher education administration, 
source development, and school counselinj 
Master of Education in the field of secondary education po 
Education Specialist in the fields of educational administration an 
resource development 


Center for Career Education 


The Center for Career Education (CCE) provides a broad spectrum of st fo 
cusing on innovative, nontraditional, career-oriented educ ation. Am 
programs are noncredit, graduate-level career certificate progré ams 
college graduates to become legal assistants, publication s] 
publishers, public relations specialists lid ape designers, 
managers, web developers, information systems specialists, multime 


uct designers, and appraisers of fine and decorative art. Works shop “pdi 


courses, and intensive summer programs provide the op portunity 
als to be informed of innovation in their fields 


Office of University Students 


The Office of University Students (OUS) makes on-campus ¢ redit € 
ible to those who are not currently degree candidates at this U ni 


vernment or industry 
potential or as a matter of 
's for higher degrees 
"ns t à graduate program. 
1^ taking courses for t 
A Al Course 


, may be taking courses to 
personal interest. They mav ! 


candidate ae 


at other institutions, sent here 


[OI spec ial work as 
They may be undergraduates 


matriculated else- 


and law students 

Prpa ace ere is room in the class and the 

i ration as determined by the academic departments 

ejes tation in a given course may be denied OUS student 
for degree « andidates. OUS students 

0 EN C issertation re 


re De to 
ait Opt n t 


student has sufficient 


s when space is 
are not eligible to register for the 
search nor for continuous enrol 


Iment or leave 
s a minimum registration of 


yf absence 
3 credit hours per semester or sessi 


Special circumstances as approved by the director 


Entrane 
ance Requirements 


A 
An acada.. 
iş “Cadem ic back 


i . ground appropriate for the I 
“quired, In 
ther a 


rogram of studies ( 
addition, the applicant who ! 


ontem 


ias previously attended this or an 
Dicant lege or university must be in good standing at that institution An ap- 
$e Mono has been suspended from any edu ational Institution for poor 
active q? will not be considered for admission for one calendar year after the 
Applies e of the suspension i : 
lente “ations for admission through OUS are necessary for internationa 


i stu- 


Admi PPlications should be obtained from and returned to the Office of 


lssione T A i 
tefa ‘ons. There is no applica 


tion fee. For information on registration, please 
Tto the c x | 
le Schedule of Classes. 
lla, 
Sulatior 
X Pao 
teister and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. Prospective ind 
tered o * 1 , > , i 
mi, ed Students are urged to ac quaint themselves with tł 


1 the regulations con- 
Iniversity Regulations Th 
y to all students registered through OUS 
a class for credit—end of second we 

a class for credit 


vit ance and withdrawal stated under 1 
1 y T 

last 45 Specifically appl 
ne d to add 
ld." ; 
he X to drop 


ek of classes. 


or to withdraw from the 1 niversity—end of 
quj, P nth week of« lasses. 

Ac nt amounts of time apply to the summer sessions ' 
ting E Work Load—For OUS students, the normal ac ademic work load 
“love regular academic year is not more than 10 ¢ redit hours for a student 
‘full ss More than 20 hours per week and not more than 


18 credit hours for 
a maximum of two 
uits must be approved by 


Ne s 
LM » Student, During the summer a student may take 
*t dis, ring 


i any one session. Exc eptions to these lin 
Tector 


T. e 

hola ents of OUS n 
p up Tequireme 
n US re 


A 1 
tr Olarep, ; 4 : 
Sui» Tship Requirements—A student who fails to maintain the sc holarship 


1ay be dismissed from the University, A statement of 
nts is available in the office of tl 


he director. All g 
main on the record; sc holarship requirements are based on 


r 
ades 


See | niversity Regulations. There is n 
at May be tak 
On the 


o limitation on the number of 
en on à pass/no pass basis in OUS: however, 


there may 
number that can be transferred 


à to fulfill degree requirements. 
plet P Authorized Withdrawal—Conditions under which the grades of I 
Mery?) and W (Authorized Withdrawal) may be 


iy assigned are described 
Ch. “Divercss.. , 
Shang; etsity Regulations. 


Bing "De i : 

Mg ear) an Incomplete lhe instructor normally sets a period (maximum 

"lb th. i within which the unc ompleted work must be made up. An Incom- 

id 8 ET - 

"lene, |? Rot ¢ hanged within one calendar year remains as a grade of Jon the 
lTécorq. : 
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Change in Program of Studies 


Change Within the Office of University Students—A student may not chang 
status to that of auditor except with the approval of the director (see wit 
drawal, under University Regulations). N 

Transfer Within the University—Transfer to or from OUS may be made yc 
with the approval of the deans and director concerned. Application for rr 
to degree candidacy will be considered only after the completion of at least. 
semester in OUS or upon request from the college or school to which the 
dent is seeking admission. Students wishing to transfer to degree candi ” 
must meet the conditions of the college or school to which they are applying i 
is the responsibility of the student to ¢ onsult the college or school concern 
conditions to be met and the amount of work transferable 


Summer, Special, and International Programs | 

T | 
s, € ourses? 
Univer) 


l'hrough the Office of Summer, Special, and International Program 
offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the n 
During the summer the University also offers special programs ten T 
available during the regular academic year. Courses are offered during bot inf 
and evening hours. Students who are enrolled at the University for the W " 
semester may register for the following Summer Sessions without spec 4 
plication. Those who wish degree status may seek admission from the T 
priate school within the University. Those who do not wish to work tova e | 
degree at the University may apply through the “Quick Entry” proce: ot | 
scribed in the Summer Sessions Announcement. For a complete statemen 
cerning summer term work, see the Summer Sessions Announ¢ ement. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area " 
nive? 


The George Washington University is a member of the Consortium of U ing” 
ties of the Washington Metropolitan Area. Ten universities in the washi jd 
area—American University, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet 9 ow? 
sity, George Mason University, George Washington University, Geol of 
University, Howard University, Marymount University, the University (oF | 
District of Columbia, and the University of Maryland—are assoc iated in i 
sortium through which they coordinate the use of their respective : Qro 
Trinity College is an assoc iate member of the Consortium. Students in apP ori 
programs leading to degrees in any one of these institutions have the oF pe 
nity to select from the combined offerings the particular courses that kc tb 
their needs. This privilege is subject to regulations of the s¢ hool in W pe 
student is enrolled. Participation is limited to degree candidates. Law €. 
ical students are excluded from participation, except for LL.M candida g 
the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations and information concerta 
istration for Consortium courses. [de 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar : itio? 
stitution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay jio! 
their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are paya? 
visited institutions. 


y 


The University Libraries 


The George Washington University is a member of the Association of el 


Libraries. The library collections of the University are housed in pi 
Gelman Library (the general library of the University) and in the Jaco 
Law Library and the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library. 
These collections contain more than 1,800,000 volumes. Univ 
priations supplemented by endowments and gifts provide research p " 
the social sciences, the humanities, the sciences, and business. Gifts ow?" 
sources have enriched the collections, including a large National EP 


;ersilY $ 
! 


- mo m 
EN f. 


if 


i ities grant to strengthen the 1 
ibraries hold over 18,000 serials. 
qe rmation conc erning the use of the libr 


niversity's humanities holdings, 


aries may be obtained from the 
Vu P " à 
vid Information »ystem, Gelman home page, and at library service desks. Indi 
p “ual and class instruction in the use of the library and orientation to library 
| AGilitio 


"5 are given by librarians upon request as well 


as through print, media, 
ad IDnputer-assisted instruc tion. The librarie 


S strive to fulfill the curricular 
argh soar: h needs and interests of the students. Through computerized 
fc of bibliographic databases, students identify and locate desired re 

^! mater 


age; ials not easily found through more 
| sts all m. 


ltg mbers of the University in using tl 
Son area and the unusu 
h Udents, fac ulty, 


Ne 
gp, al Students 


traditional methods. The staff 
ie rich resources of the Wash 
al opportunities they offer for extensive re 
and staff at George Washington Unive 
) may borrow direc tly from the main « 
Ww j Academic institutions in the Washington Rese 
loan fr : Students may also obtain books an« 
"I other libraries in the area anc 
bing, DIN is the electronic library resource of WRLC and contains the com- 
lis, -. On-line ¢ atalog of the seven member universities with more than 4.3 mil- 
3, as well as a rich array of electronic databases, indexes 


We] , LADIN can be accessed from numerous computers in the 
as femotely from on and off ¢ ampus 


search 
'rsity (except law and 
ampus libraries of six 
arch Library Consortium 
1 journal articles on interlibrary 
1 throughout the United States 


and full 
libraries as 


"IDuter Information and Resource € 
lag Compute 
Du retical 
m, &tworks 
Uaj ter | 


;enter 


r Information Resource Center (CIRC) 


provides computer facili- 
assistance, 


and information on the use of computers and com- 
. CIRC supports IBM-PC, Apple Macintosh, and Unix. The ( IRC 
aboratories are open seven days a week, 24 hours a day. CIRC also 
lese Es computer classrooms on campus; students generally have access to 
lon aa when classes are not in session. The George Washi 
Nati.” em 


lo provides information about the campus plus research and infor- 
lh Tesource 


Cone ces from around the globe on the Internet. 2 Mei 
Deri Peration with the Gelman Library and GW Television, CIR 
lt ag, 'ewsletter on computing issues. CIRC 
Pergo "nas to faculty and 
tive a computers, 


igton Informa- 


publishes | 

gives seminars and offers tech- 

students regarding use of Windows and Macintosh 
Unix computers, and HTML. Students and faculty may re- 

Ma sistance from GW's nonprofit « omputer store for microcomputer selec- 

Any p, SCQuisition, 


dai niversity student may have 


access to the computer facilities for indi- 
esearch, 


class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. 


‘ea Mary tele 
Bo Mult 


levision, a state-of- 
acility. GW Television devel- 
programs in cooperation with academic departments for broad- 
various satellite and cable networks: 
and for continuing professional educ 
| ational satellite videoconfere 
deg y; Versity Te 
C links b . 
WT 


eleyi; 
ù deliy evi 


vision resource of the University is GW Te 
(channel broadcast and production f 
t o ses and 
and off produces 
ation; offers na- 
ncing; operates the George Wash- 
levision Network (GWUTN): and is developing: ompressed 
&tween remote campus locations. 

Sion has both C and Ku-band satellite re 


" ception capabilities and 
" Programs received via satellite to m: 


inv on-« ampus loc ations. 
le Ww. 

: "iting Center 

njune ) 

ing ; ction wj > De 
ing in With the De 


S Tuction to GW s 


it partment of English, the Writing Cent 


er provides 
tudents at all levels of experience 


and expertise 


36 


how bes! 4 
nó 


J 


Students are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning 
express ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students? 
the director and other members of the faculty) work with students individu? 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors prov ide assistance in such areas ? 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct gramm? 

ation, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, P” 


and punctu 
viding evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings ^ 


experiment or the solution to a research problem 


The Speech and Hearing Center 
3 i a wil! 
The Speech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment of à p 
range of speech, language and hearing disorders. These include develop? 
guáj . gn 

tal impairments of arti ulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders s. 
; ` nV 

speech and language impairments resulting from neurological damage: Serv j 


are available for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign aco? 
. 1 z A i 
Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided fo: hearing-imP 
ion WIU" 


individuals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjun¢ ti 


Department of Speech and Hearing 


Prizes | 
n» 
l'he following academic prizes are supported by permanently endowed fii | 
established through the Office of the Vice President and Treasurer. The athe 


viv ; fa 
1 awards available to GW students are funded annually." o | 


other prizes int 
enc? 


than by permanent endowment, and are listed in the annual comm 
program when information is prov ided in time for publication 


: Manif 
Elizabeth B. Adams Prize—Awarded annually by the Department of ,»' 
ment Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in si^ | 


of information systems management. The recipient is selected on the. orsi 
scholarship, leadership within the Department, conti ibutions to the Ua! 

and service to the community. 
p the 


Sylvia L. Bunting Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student i 
ot biology OI zoology 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John ł 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty -third Degree (Mother rt 
the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry” |g! | 
ern Turisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon gradu ie | 
the graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall st holastic ar pif 
ment and leadership potential in the School of Business and Public 


, Ge 
I Cowles Mi | 


ment and in the Elliott School of International Affairs aet | 
Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an ua 


uate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Ec onomics: X el 
x p - al 

Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students 8 "T 

" 1 r , , : Fx K 

two or three years to participants in the University's Art Alumni Exhb egg 


4 - 2 s ‘ aise!" a 
Elmer Louis Kayser Prize—Established by Paul and Elizabeth Ruther jst 


awarded annually by the Department of History tor the best thesis * 
submitted by a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts el g^ | 
David Llovd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeg "d i 
the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts P ggf 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, s« ulpture, pP is 
and visual communication. One prize in à e i ] 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student Candidates for is” 


rs or works of art. Winners are selecte 77 
D.C., are 


ceramics, photography, 


must submit original pape 
guished representatives of the field of art in the Washington, 


Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize 
ullback in memory of his wife 


Established in 1968 by 


Solomon 
Awarded annually by a « ommittee 
> Department of otatistics t 
nt majoring in statistics 
5 Courses by the end o 
Aurence Leite Prize 
histor, 
orn artin Mahle: Priz 
T Hate student in engineering who submits the best reports 
"als ] 


to nrectrocco oncrete to 
aboratory course, with I reference ç iven to prestressed concrete t 


of faculty 
o à full-time undergraduate or gradu 
who will hav« completed 18 credit hours of 
f the spring semester 


Awarded annuallv to 1 second-year M.A. candidate in 


e in Materials Té sting Awarded to the 


per-division or 


on tests 


in the ma 


ests 
liq, ole M. Paul Prize Awarded annually to a first-vear master's degree can 
ye in the Women's Studies Program 
d Ward C Sacks Prize Aw irded to 1 student in politic al si lence who has 
he 1 tf Far F torn 
s, Wstrated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Easter 
Maing 


rs freq E. Ste 


ie teck Memorial Prize Awarded for proven excellence in the field 
Sculpture 
arles Clinton Swisher Historical ) Prize—Established in 1936 by the 
ip Clinton 5wisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 oy the aac: 
ty sor Swisher Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
lames H n8 Sg paese ace! P a. tablished in memorv of 
Reg 1 , ^Qylor Graduate Mathematics Prises Esta n ra a I mon 
"luat l'aylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the Univers y + 
Pot y to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathematics. 


Awarded annually to a graduate student in 
cognize outstanding 


an Evera Memorial 
in Chemistry selec 
vear 

« Walsh Prize Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
N xan, w submits the best essay in Irish history 
Veddoni à er Wilbourne Weddell Prize 


achievement 


Prize—Awarded annually to that Graduate 
Ug Ng Fellow 


academii 
Mas F 


} > r cdurir ha 

ted as the most effe tive teacher turing the 
10, 
"lide 


Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
r husband. Awarded annually to a degree « andidate 
"the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
l bec "NGA the property of the University and shall 
hed without the written consent of the 1 niversity. The 


le I 
e Printe 
rere: 


right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the re- 
xcellence is submitted 


lg Out °odson Prize. Awarded annually to a graduate student demonstrat- 
standi i 1 the Graduate 
hoo) or ping achievement in educational administration in the Graduate 


“ducation and Human Development. 


N 
hera] A 


he lumni Association 
tobin. | 
e , r à M 
vite th tives of this Organization are to unite the graduates who wish to asso 
| hemse) 
ad to »vive 


S for c haritable. educational, literary, and s ientific purposes, 
Me b omote the general welfare of the University. 
Yen "X up in the Assoc iat 

ing] , lated from 
M in credit hour 
Pin quecod st 


ion is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
any school or division of the Universitv. Anyone who has 
s or the equivalent at the University, who has left the Uni- 
anding, and whose class has graduated is eligible for member- 
f the Division of University Programs students, howev er, only 
10urs earned” requirement and not the "graduation of the « lass 


requirement applies. Graduates of Center for Career Education certificate p^ 


grams are also eligible 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constitue 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The volunt? 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office ? 
Alumni Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may 


ini Relations 


contacted through the Office of Alur 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following | 
ulations and to comply with the rules ind regulations of the school or div. 


- : : wh! 
in which thev are registered. Students who withdraw or are suspended, 0! 4 


i 
t the University 1 


or one semest®! 


for any other reason, are not registered a J 
under the regulations and req 


more, may reenter and continue work only 
ments in force at the time of return 

If a student knowingly makes a false stat 
mation on an application for admission or any other University docume® y 
student's registration may be cani eled. If such falsification is discovere tto 
the student has matriculated at the University, the student may be SU } bi 
dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible (exce? 


special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the 1 niversit — | 


T inl" 
ement or conceals material ! [ud 


Registration 
- Plast 
f Clos 


? à i wt a 
formation on registration procedures is stated in the Si hedule 0 | 


which is available in idvanc e of 


Registration in courses is open only to those persons formallv 


| 


ach semeste ¢ | 
each semester [ 
f 0 
admitted yn 
lents 2 


University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those stuc 
standing who are continuing in an approved program of study joo 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer S65 ins? 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and anothe "Lu 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the s hool in whic in joe 
registered in this University. With the exception of students enrollec : pi? 
degree programs, registration in more than one school of the 1 niversity ist 
the written permission of the deans cont erned, prior to registration. ^ 
tion is not complete until all financial obligations have been met. 


Eligibility for Registration 


ai 


;1d on the s 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is he 


of registration published in the Schedule of Classes 


a A "e JiS E 
pended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to reg" je 
istration in a given course may be denied students in the Div ision 0 | 
Programs when space is needed for degree candidates t ig 9? 

nt is 


New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission the new stude , 
W 


ble for registration on the stated days of registration 
Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the 
was not registered during the preceding semester must apply ing el! | 


granted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before bt 


for registration 


, Bel | 
| A student who n. E 


39 


Cont; 
" Ntinuing Student 


VO 
" ‘Ing Semester or the 
“ister 


A student registered on « ampus in the 


immediately pre- 
summer session preceding the fal] semester is eligible to 
assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program 


Co : 
pletion ; f Registration 


Rep; 
istras; ne ra 
dem tration is not omplete until financial obligations have been fulfilled Stu- 
S f t 
led Who do not complete their financial obligations in a timely manner may 
eregi ; 
'egistered and will not be permitted to attend class 
|! 
Repi 
gi: 


strat; 
stration for Consortium Co 
Deon 


le 


urses 


ee g 
© Students interested in takir 


18 Courses at any of the other institutions in 
Ünsortium of | 


Mould niversities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Ine 

lit » Consult the program announcements of the other institutions. ( onsor- 
I i | 

Be, legistration forms and instructions mav be picked up in the Office of the 

,,.oStrar, 


ting In order to participate in the 
ligi, PPO’ al of an advisor 

ton where the « ours 
Whether there 


Consortium program, students must ob- 
and should ascertain from the department of tl 
e is taught whether they are eligible for the course 
l0 th IS Space in the class Specific inquiries should be addressed 


edur egistrar Detailed information conc erning Consortium policy and pro- 
8S is n. : = ' 
31$ printed in the S. hedule 


le 


of Classes 


$ 

dent Status 

tor 1 

tedi : Purpose of de 


fining student Status, graduate students taking 9 or more 
10urs > 


are considered to be full time, those taking 5 to 8 hours are ¢ on- 
9 be half time, and all others are considered to be part time. 


Attend ance 


Ude 

» den AN 

gul, ts may attend only those classes for which they are officially registered. 
ma AT atter 


$ idance is expected. Students may be dropped trom any course for 
absence 


‘dere, 1 


I 
Schol 

arshi " 

tud "Ship Requirements 

lder 

+ "ts w Á ; 

“Vision eel fail to maintain the s¢ holarship requirements of the school or 


! Which they are registered may be dismissed from the University 


des 


tad 
8S ara : 
à are maj 


if 
«D e 


led to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
T. The follow ing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good: C, 
F, Fail; I Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Autho- 
Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Other grades that may be 
t,B-,C+,and C-, Exi ept for courses that specific ally state 
dit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University 
à Course in whic nha grade of C or above was rec eived, unless 
Must h 9 so by the department concerned. A written statement to this 

® Submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department 


^om, 
Plete/, . 
li “Authorized Withdrawal 
). Nother 
UM "s gr 
„uthe 
"lll be 


ade has not been assigned, the symbol / (Incomplete), the 
rized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized With- 
ak Tecorded. The symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explana- 
Blven the instructor for the student's inability to complete th 

f 


lié 
™ We 
"rk of the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I 


TE PROGRAMS BULLI 


able 


mav be recorded if a student, for reasons bevond the student's control, is un j 
and if the instructor is informed of, m 


to complete the work of the course, 
be reported. 


approves, such reasons before the date when grades must 
grade may be used only if the student’s prior pertormance and class attendi. 
in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work 0 


whet 


course that is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date lat 
gl 


grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are ©), 
instructor, that instructor may initiate an appropriate gree 
hange. The symbol of Z is assigned when students are registered for a CoU 
that thev have not attended or have attended only briefly, and in which the 
have done no graded work. At the end of the academic year, students’ rec?) 
will be reviewed; if there is more than one Z per semester, the student’s reco” 
will be encumbered until released by the student's advisor or ac ademic 0°% 


The svmbol of Z is not a grade but an administrative notation 
] 


presented to the 


Changing a Grade of Incomplete | 
When work for the course is completed and a grade change turned in tor 
Office of the Registrar, the grade earned will be indicated in the form 0 t 
lowed by the grade. The indication of J cannot be removed from the trans 
For more information concerning changing a grade of Incomplete, consul 
regulations of the school or division concerned 


The Grade-Point Average i 
T 

ained by, 

aine? qi | 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the grade-point average, obt 
r whic fi | 


viding the number of quality points by the number of credit hours fo 
student has registered, both based on his or her re ord in this Universo y. 
8: / ; A 7: B+, 3.3; Boeing 

s follows: A, 4.0; A—, 3.7; B+, 3.3; dert | 
j L 


2.7; C+, 2.3; C, 2.0; C 
registered in a degree program Although credit value for a cours 
grade of F is earned appears on the transcript for the purpose of calcu 
grade-point average, no academic í redit is awarded. Courses marked ch, T. 
P. NP, W, or Z are not considered in determining the average, excep i | 
courses marked I will be considered when a final grade is rec orded. We 
exception of Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at other inst | 
are not considered in computing the grade-point average 


Final Examinations y 
! ced, D^ 
Final examinations for graduate-level courses are s« heduled, if desire 


individual department or instructor. 


Use of Correct English 
s coU. 
iglish in an) i pp 


"IL 
I" 


sent by the instructor to the dean of the $1 


: ^ : "n wr 4 
may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying per |. 
1rse, 1 


needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a col gil 
lar tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delay ar“ à 
make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dea®™ ) 


A report regarding any student whose written or spoken Er 


is unsatisfactory may be 


Academic Integrity j 
; blist s A 
must esta? gyon 


un 
he comm cogit iy 
d $^, 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of t 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic wor “gpd Pg 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, nd yp dd 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers: 


examinations 


| Membe 


rs of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate fail- 
1 such procedures will be ¢ onsidered acad 


iem dis- 
dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intel 


lectual offense 
© community and will be I 


inst th »rosecuted through the proper 1 


niversity 


, n be ol 
Academic Integrity can be ol 
partment chairs, all academic deans, tl 
Academic Affairs 


tained from the 
ie Registrar, and 


; upon enrolling and wl 
Y, are subject to the 


iile attending The George W ishington Uni 
n sibilities 


provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Re 
clud; W hich outlines student fre 
opto © the Code of Student ( onduct 
docum, and promulgated 

ents may be o 


edoms and responsibilities of conduct, 
, and other policies and regulations as 
by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 


offre btained from the Office of the Dean of Students or from the 
*8 Of the a ademic deans 
‘Achy 


sanctions for violation of th 
3 
m ? permanent expulsion f 


ese regulations mav 

rom the University, which may make enrollment 

ile on Es € ollege or university diffic ult Regulations or requirements applic p 

heg > à 0 à particular program, fac ility, or « lass of indes may d s 4 

tann Benerally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in a 
- "Pasonably calculated to inform affected students 


1 the University requires the permission of the 
which the student is registered. A grade of M 
student's academic record. Permission to withdraw from 
be granted a student who does not have a clear financial 


in 'ayment of Fees). Each school and division of the 1 niversity sets 
: oz 
All 46 dates for each semester concerning withdrawal. 


Ming. arges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 

i 1 x t " T } ized with. 
va] Policy listed under Fees and Financ ial Regulations. Unauthorized with 
: ri y n " n . 
vil result in the re ording of a grade of Z for the course or courses. 


"h € rec 
1e T... 


See | 


dan 
es į 1 
^ Bes in Program of Study 


DEUhses nni. i 
Nge Bes Within a School 


or Division—A student may not substitute one 
! Or ; 
idite | Mother, 


drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or change status 


from 
D i ; : : , 1 ` (an nf the 
09] e audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of the 
"€ divisi ~ f ne maior fiel 
Moy division in which he or she is registered. Change from one major field 
“er ws. f 
lanes Within the 


Sta n á 
isione Within the 


Must b 
. 9l De made 
" Office 


e H r "| F tha ^2 
same school mav be made with the approval of the dean 


. x ] 
University- -Application for transfer to another school or 


: TUM : > ` m r iro 
to the appropriate admitting office on the form provided 
' Concerned. 


after « ompletion of registration in a course and satisfactory 
required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing 


“nce with the regulations of the school or division concerned 


ets 

ON w 
tig "ho hàs been admitted to the University may be re 
tor ig of the instruct 

8 Not re 


gistered, with the 
or, as an auditor in a class (no academic credit An 


quired to take active part or to pass examinations. A student 


Tuition” 


who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit 


charged at the prevailing rate 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned t 
irst secure the written approve 


ward graduation from this University must f 1 
1 in as? 


their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earnec 
lar period in this University be recognized 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student rec ords are issued on written request of thes 
dent or former student who has paid all charges, including any student xA 
installments, due the University at the time of the request. A nominal " 
charged for each official transcript. Unofficial copies of transcripts f 
to students, by written request, at a nominal fee. Partial trans ripts 8 


issued 


Continuous Enrollment Status 


S 
Once entered in a degree program, a student is expe ted to be continuó » 


^ je 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degre! " 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferre® 


dent is considered to be continuously enrolled when registered for couh g 
l | as the ollo 


ative” 
riot” 
hpn 


when engaged in and appropriatel registered for activities suí | 
ing, as specified by the regulations established by each s hool: cooper 
semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institution wit 
proval to have work transferred back to the GW program; completion : " 
standing work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete or In Progre* ig 
ional ae our’ 


received (at the undergraduate level); or non-course instruct yel 

unique to the particular school. This status is generally limited to ree 

Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University and P , fo 

quest and be granted a leave of absence (see below), he or she must apP ye 

readmission and, if granted, be subject to the requirements and regulation: 

in force 

Leave of Absence iy 
e 


| i i toe 
Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of ri" 


i  amifiG 
gree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a spec! dis 
: sho 0^ 
of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student wh nt 
tinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted 8 adf! 


absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to activ’ n "i 
iss10P ^ gl 
jmi ys? 


the close of the period of approved absence, must apply for reat 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The nig 
University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect 


Name of Record T 
e initial OF ful 
The Un y 

cords 
solo!" | 


A student's name of record includes the first name, middl 
dle name, and the family name. Nicknames may not be used. 
will change the name of a ¢ urrently enrolled student on its offic ial TA 
will require satisfactory ev idence of a legal basis for the change. The @ 
iwarded under the official name of record at the time of graduation. 

| 


Graduation Requirements 


i . - nde ^. 
Degrees are conferred in January, May, and August, To be rec omm iret jen" 
aqui 


faculty for graduation a student must have met the admission r€ 


the 


school in which 


registered; completed 


1f ted satisfactorily the sí hol: irship Cul 

Ney} 

em, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which registered 
X an ap lication [OI pau in prior to the sablisied MESE MN and be 

fap p pP 


tom all indebtedness to the 


University. En rollment is required for the se 
Ne 1 L $ : , 
“ster or su mmer session at the « la se of which the degree is to be conferred 
an > 
i] os summer session must be I t 


pieted by the last day of final exami- 
I5 for that semester oi 1 
4tticipation in the ( ome ement Ceremony—Partici 
qe cement ceremony 
Faduato in th 


sl 


ion 
pation in the annual 
ield in May is open to students who have applied 


ie current spring s ster or wh ) graduated the preceding fall 
3 - > ; Y ! 1 11 
Meste, or summer session. With the exception of doctoral indidates, all 
Nudents S, graduate or underer duate, who need no more than 9 credit hours to 


qneDleto t the T 


degree rec 


Juirements, may ps in May commencement 
on degre requirements: may p n that they will be able to obtain 
ha eeded credits during the following su > maximum of 9 credit 
Dog m and not subject te petition 
: actoral candidates who have not successfully defended their dissertation 
wy 2t partici Ipate in either the May commencement or hooding ceremony l'he 
enc n 


ment program does 's not in 


lude names and dissertation titles of doc- 
Candid; ites who h 


lave not successfully defended their dissertation by the 
0 
ino larch, alt though such stu 


dents may attend the commencement and hood 
B Ce. . 
ter : Temony if they 


x } the o 1 f tha 1 , 
have completed all requirements by the end of th« spring 


ho apply after the | 
Pp 


'ublished deadlines are not guaranteed com- 

§ ment materials and may e be listed in the commencement program. 

"es nis aduates rix elect to attend the preceding May ceremony must ipply 
uation no later than Februarv 1 

im c, ship and Residence—Students must meet the schol ship and resi 


p ire ments for tl 

icy] A 
der ri um 
Cif the SC hool 
Curric ul 


ie degree for which thev are registered 


" h deere« re state« 
Minimum currit ulum requirements for each degree are stated 


offe ering work in preparation for the de 'gree In cases w here spe- 

j i the proeram f 
tudy ar information is not provided in this Bulletin, the program t 
» as indi ated bv the program faculty, must be « ompleted 


Rene D "a Disse rtation 


0 
aqui require ments for 
ity Ine Set by 


A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial fulfill 


n i fi | irm! , " 
i degree must be presented in its final form by the 


Con the school con: erned Acn theses and dissertations with 
ited qing drawings, become the property of the University and are de- 
Site , vtile cet alll 
Ong the 1 niversity's Gelman | ibi iry, where the duplicati opies 


il 


Pallet. id made 


i NNAPANP P h thi 
available for circulation. See the appropriate school in this 
Or regulat 


tions governing thebus ind dissertations 


The Library 


s i lege of 
Se register ed in the [ niversitv have the privi eg Í 


Wee 4 elman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
WI uthorized G W identification is needed to enter the librar 
00 oks ul 


i 


n he Hhrear f needed for reserv 
ue lat circulates is subject to recall by the library if need for reserve 
Buc. sted b 


"seq Y another user after a minimum of 20 days. Reserve books must 

üts | f Ye library, exce pt that they may be withdrawn for overnight use tw 
ve 

br. “ore closing time 


j N hheld unti mdan 
Transe ripts of grades are withheld until a student's 


n LO! i 
Yn d | } m h ges APA ^ 
8 IS Clear. with all borrowed books retu ied and anv fin paid | 
t l tad to he famil. 
ith j it ents using the University s Gelman Library are expected to be famil 
5 detaile 


d regulations ivailable at any of the 


rary's service desks 


PROGRAM 


Right to Dismiss Students 


l'he right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student fro? 


rsitv, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of thest! 


the Unive 
dent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Right to Change Rules 
rules ant 


The University reserves the right to modify or change requirements, 
: l T 


fees. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper authorities ® 


determine 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 

: > i , thou! 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs with 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutio 
policies governing access to and release of student education records mb 
tained by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) affords stuc 
tain rights with respect to their education records. These rights include: NH. 
1. The right to inspect and review the student's education record witht i 
days of the day the University receives a request for access. Students S d 
submit to the University Registrar, dean, head of the academic departmeP 
other appropriate official written requests that identify the record(s) they e 
to inspect. The University offic ial will make arrangements for access an T. 
the student of the time and place where the records may be inspectec " 
records are not maintained by the University official to whom the request Pi 


l ho 
submitted, that official shall advise the student of the correct official to" 


jents of 


the request should be addressed. jst? 
^. The right to request the amendment of the student's education recon” jg 
e 


the student believes are inaccurate or misleading. Students may as he 


versity to amend a record that they believe is inaccurate or misleading, ij 
ly 107. 4 


should write the University official responsible for the record, clear "T 
the part of the record they want changed, and specify why it is inace™ a 
misleading. If the University decides not to amend the record as reque". g 


the student, the University will notify the student of the decision and 809 4¢ 
student of his or her right to a hearing regarding the request for amendmen yy 
ditional information regarding the hearing procedures will be provide 
student when notified of the right to a hearing. à 
3. The right to consent to dis: losures of personally identifiable inform 
contained in the student's education records, except to the extent that Jos! 
iuthorizes disclosure without consent. One exception that permits als nal? 
without consent is disclosure to school officials with legitimate educat is 
terests. A school official is a person employed by the University in an hint 
trative, supervisory, academic, research, or support staff position (inclut E 
enforcement unit personnel and health staff); a person or company wit jp 
the University has contracted (such as an attorney, auditor, or ollection $i 
a person serving on the Board of Trustees; or a student serving 0n e o 
Or assisting tin 
has a e£ ost? 
cord P. gi 
veri 
ool in" 


committee, such as a disciplinary or grievance committee, 
school official in performing his or her tasks. A school official 
educational interest if the official needs to review an education rt 
to fulfill his or her professional responsibility. Upon request, the l 
closes education records without consent to officials of another sch 
a student seeks or intends to enroll 


O i 


MEET CO i ert 
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4. The right to file a « omplaint with the U.S. Department of Education con- 
Peps alleged failures by the University to « omply with the requirements of 
Offic : Complaints should be filed in writing to Family Policy Complian: e 

8, U.S. Department of Education. 600 Independence Avenue, S.W., Wash- 


gton, DC 20202-4605. 

tart? University will release the following direc tory information upon request: 
of qp, local address, telephone number, and e-mail address; name and address 
feld y EenCy contact; dates of attendance: school or division of enrollment; 
tion 9! Study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participa- 


p, D Organizations and activities « hartered or otherwise established by the 
versity (including inter ollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of 
atio ers of athletic teams. A student who does not wish suc h direc tory "uo 
ra at released must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Regis- 

onic, Peginning of each semester or session of enrollment. : 

fy Pies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student in- 

jp is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities, 

® In the Office of the Dean of Students. 


Pro 
Perty Responsibility 


P M Unive 
oy 


dO rsity is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
( 


fice is maintained on campus in the University Police Office. 
Nivergj 
*rsity Policy on Drugs 


he University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
the at Proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 
itch le emic community should know that administrative action, -— i a, 
peni 'smissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privi "Bes, na 
ein 9! Or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect 


rests of the | Iniversity and the rights of others. 
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Deans F.C. Arterton, N K. Khatcheressian, S. Ladis h (Interim) 


‘Moreland. M.A.P. Saunders, C.H Sterling 


è George Washington 


University awarded its first Doctor 


€in 1888, one of the first institutions in the United States to 


‘Schoo! of ( 
ties followed and, in 1965, 
Pattments, the ( 
graduate and 
Nes Were 
© Colum} 
Olur 


Xie 


All 


Or of Phi], 


lc 


er 
MEM 
RM 


N Ced de 


acultv of Columbian School sets requirements for admission 
ses and programs o 
Standards for 


earnin 


Ww 


raduate Studies was instituted A number of organizat 


UiBalliZationai 
alter several decades of growth in a n imber « 
;raduate S« hool of Arts and Sciences was established All 
graduate education and research programs in the 


combined in 1992 under ons administration with th 


e ik 


ian College and Graduate School of Arts and Scie 


Mbian School of Arts ind Sciences in 1995 
Braduate | 
Of Arts, Ma 


'rograms in the arts and sciences. leading to the degrees of Mas- 
ster of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic S iences, Master of Publi 
aster of Science, Master of Si ience in Computational Sciences Master 
? in Forensic Scienc e, Master of Philosophy, Doctor of Psvch: logy, 


and 
/sophy, are administered by Columbian School 


provides 
f advanced study and research, and establishes aca- 
its degrees 


st hold an undergraduate degree from an accredited institution of 
g g 
8. Applicants should have academic ba: kgrounds of excellence 


ith Majors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for 


grees. Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an ac redited col 


Bimi tired. With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record 


= 


x Mission stand 
8 st y i 
Tw ude nts li 


LM Should be aware that graduate courses taken prior to adm 


Submit scores on the GRE general test. In addition, some 
Téqui 


Ümmena,. l. 
egree prog 


ation scores, 


Dot as 


u 


e En 
Sling Servico 


l 


icants wh 


an applicant whose academic record falls short of a B aver- 
‘accepted on a conditional basis. Meeting the minimum requirements 
Sure automatic ac ceptance. The departments may, and often do. set 
ards. Moreover, the number of spaces available for new 
mits the number that can be acc epted. Students who apply 
ar must have completed their baccalaureate Work before regis 
ian School and must present evidence of such ; ompletion. Ap- 
ission while in 
are not used in assessing admissibility to degree programs 


ption of those applying to M.F.A. degree programs, all applicants 


pro- 
re Scores on a GRE subject test (see the Columbian School section of 
ate Admissions Application). The applicant must have the I 


ne cauca- 

send the required score reports directly to ( olumbian 
s and Sciences. GRE scores are only valid for five years, 

"Wing additional requirements pertain to all applicants from coun- 

Ich English js not an official language: 

o do not hold a degree from a regionally accredited U.S 

Ot higher learning are required to submit scores fi m the Test of 
oreign Language (TOEFL). The Test of Written English (TWE) is 

The required minimum TOEFL score for admission to 


1 ram is 550 (paper-based) or 213 (« omputer-based) 
"ants for ora. 


a 


luate teac hing assistantships are required to submit scores 
0 be considered for an assistantship, the applicant must have a 
of 600 (paper-based) or 250 (« omputer-based) on the TOEFL 


be required to take th 
;eorge Washing 
250 (c07 
icant’ 


3. Applicants admitted as degree candidates will 
English as a Foreign Language (EFL) Placement Test at l'he( 
University before registering Those who score 600 (papel based) or 
puter-based) or more on the TOEFL are exempted. Depending on the app 
performance on the placement test, EFL course work may be required. " 

Application for Admission—Full information is available in the Gradué 
Admissions Application 

Readmission—A student who wishes to resume a graduate | 
been interrupted must file an application form and provide supporting € apd 
mentation to be considered for readmission. Readmission is not guarantee Je 
the application is subject to review by the department concerned and the de 


T : NT 
The student may be required to take additional course work and qualify i 
are avallé 


rogram that ha? 
joc? 


examinations on the course work completed. Application forms 
from the Oxborough Student Services Center 


CSAS Regulations 


The Oxborough Student Services Center publishes a Graduate 
book each academic year that contains additional updated information e of 
School’s policies, regulations, and other matters of concern to enroll tbe 
admitted students. It is the responsibility of the student to be aware 0 


information contained both in this Bulletin and the Handbook 


} 
Student pr 


Grades , 
Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass ^ 
Credit; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; JPG, In Progress; W, Authorized Wwithdraw® 

Unauthorized Withdrawal. Other grades that may be assigned are A 
C+, and C-. to tM 
The grade of J indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given st 
instructor for the student's failure to complete the required work for 8 wo. 
Conditional students may not receive a grade of I. The Incomplete must bo ot 
up before the lapse of one calendar year. An Incomplete for regular cours’ 460 
that is not changed within one calendar year remains permanently as a gl 5 fol 
I on the student's record. The grade of J cannot be removed by reregister"? | 
the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere .os uf 
The grade of IPG is given for all thesis and dissertation research co the 
tic y 


the thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfactory « omple The 7^ 
thesis or dissertation, the grade IPG is automatically changed to CR. M 
of CR may be given for Advanced Reading and Research courses anc m 
dent research courses. 


Scholarship Requirements jd 
J gradé m 


Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum « umulative P^, 
radua™ Spi 


age of B (3.0) in all course work taken following admission to a 8 ag” 4 
gram in the School. Individual departments may require a higher aver can 
Department of English requires a 3.25 grade-point average for master > j 
dates and a 3.5 average for doctoral candidates. Only graduate cours 
is taken at the University and that forms part of the student's program 
ies may be included in the grade-point average. 

In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a cours 
of studies, the Oxborough Student Serv ices Center will require à writ , Scone 
ment from the department justifying the student's continuance in "i 
and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is continge? j 
dean’s approval. When a grade of F is received for a course in the P ate 
studies, the grade is included in the student’s grade-point average wh 
not the course is repeated. 


ol sU" 


y 
Ew c 
e in the P gt 


e WO i | 
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ha Student mav repeat a course in which a grade of ( 
Y When permitted to do so bv the department concerned, unless the 


Course 
[n : " 

ne Ption states that the course mav be repeated for credit. A written stato- 
ent of permission must be submitted for 


approval to the Oxborough Student 
“Vices 
" 


or above was received 


$ Center by the appropriate department il advisor. If a course is repeated 
he fj " £ - I 
"ny grade received remains on the student's record and is included in the 
Ants grade-point average. 
p. Paduate student may take an ad 


À vanced undergraduate course (« 
às. ered 101—200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the dean and 
4 partment at the time of registration Such approval is granted only with 
"le y T : uh PI > 

) Provision that the student omplete additional work ir 

è credit. 


Ourses 


in order to receive grad 


Pr ; 
“stam of Studies 


8 
à Program of stuc 
t; Pleting 
"Alem 


the 


ust 


lies is a formal statement of the requirements to 
a specific degree program as well as the dates by 
nt must be « ompleted. The program 


z9orough Student Services Center at the time of the first registration. It 
* completed in consultation with the departmental advisor and subm 
d t approval to the Oxborough Student Services Center by the 
of ‘d Master’s ( 


be met in 
W hic h eat h 
of studies form is obtained from 


indica 


st ' approval of the departmental advisor and the dean 
t e filed in the 


The revision 


study aata S pr gram of studies is Cue during the first ee 
Keg 4 and a Ph.D. candidate's program of studies is due luring the sec ond 
taj in Of study. A program of studies may be revised, when necessary. by ob- 
Ny 
an 


Oxborough Student Services Center 
tn, ER dropped from the program of studi« 
Wines : advising or an administrative error. 
ll is E approval of the dean. 

liei a SPecially important for those admitted with conditions to « onsult with 
lij, "Partmental advisors as early as possible regarding € ompletion of the ad- 
Or mig duirements spec ified in the letter of admission 
i Acaden lon must be satisfied. 

E uc Work Load 
1 Semester. 


A completed course 
's unless its inclusion was due to 
Such a change in the program re- 


The exact conditions 


Full-time students register for 9 to 12 credit I 
part-time students must register for 6 credit ] 


OUTS 
jours each semes 

ese r : 
LM “wy requirements do not apply to students who have fewer th in 9 credit 

ill tj "4 , 
opr; Ime) or 6 credit hours 
Tame Ar 

Sty A ns, No more 


iM 3 S who 


(part time) remaining to complete their 
than 15 credit hours may be taken during 


are employed more than 20} 
Ne ut-time T 
lte , í 


any one semester. 
LOUTS per week are exper ted to apply 
ademic programs, and they will not be permitted t 


E O register for 
f an 6 credit hours in any semester 
"itis, 
nui 
Al ng Research 


Stude 
Sto lents mus 


Oe t be continuously enrolled while working toward a degree, 
tengda, ng the 


; summer sessions. (A few programs may require summer 
Nta] a as well.) Students must « omplete all course wo 

in p Mlrements, the 
“atch (, "IT Program o 
Ugram edit) e 


rk, special depart- 
sis, and dissertation registration requirements and be 
f studies deadline in order to registe 
ach semester during the remaining se 
Continuous enrollment is not maintaine 


r for continuing re- 
mesters in their degree 
d, the student is dropped 
absence is granted by the ( )xborough 


E "Dt w : 
Mofa Who, for personal reasons, is temporarily unable t 
ie 


to continue the pro- 
S may request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not 


pee 


= 


ATE PROGRAMS BULLETIN 


GRADI 


T 


to exceed two semesters during the total period of degree candidacy: e 
request is approved, the student must register for leave of absence eat h se 
ter. If a student fails to register, degree candidacy is terminated 


Withdrawal 


Students who wish to withdraw from their degree program should inform i 
Oxborough Student Services Center in writing. The last day for « omplete Ws, 
drawal without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of cin 
the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped during the first four wa " 
classes does not appear on the student's transcript; a course dropped a 
fourth week but before the eighth week is assigned the grade of W (Author 


Withdrawal). 


Graduation Requirements 


: jp 
v the date indicated” | 


All students must file an Application for Graduation | they i | 


the University Calendar for the semester or summer session in which mest | 

tend to graduate. Students must be registered in the School during the S ed 

Degrees are confer of 
(e 

,ents 

to th 


or summer session in which they plan to graduate. ; 
January, May, and August. Students who have completed the requirem 
a degree but have not vet been awarded the degree will be issued a letter 
effect upon request. A commencement ceremony is held annually in May: 


Degrees aot 
hool of AT 
e directe att 


Listed below are the graduate degree programs of Columbian S« 
Sciences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs ar 
the departments concerned. Degree programs that bridge two or mor "uu 
ments are directed by committees composed of members of the depaP yy 


concerned. For further information write to the dean or the chair of the 
priate department. 
Graduate Fields mr 
ams ! 

The graduate course work offered in support of the degree program» 
following list is Shown by department in this Bulletin. 

Degrees Offered 
Humanities 
American Studies M.A. Ph.D. 
Art History M.A. y 
English M.A. PhD. 
Fine Arts M.F.A 

Ceramics, Design, Interior Design, 

Painting, Photography, Printmaking, 

Sculpture, Visual Communication » D 
Human Sciences Ph.D. 
Museum Studies M.A. 

Theatre M.F.A. 
Women's Studies M.A, 
Social and Behavioral Sciences 

Administrative Sciences 

Human Resource Management M.A. 

Organizational Management M.A 
Anthropology M.A. 

Art Therapy M.A. 
Criminal Justice M.A. 
Economics M.A. ph.D. 
Geography M.A. 
History M.A ph.D. 
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legislativo Affairs 


| i^ M.A 
| Politi And Public Affairs M.A 
hj cal Management M.A 
hs ical Science M.A. Ph.D 
by Siona] Psychology Psv.D 
Public rORY Ph.D 
i€ Policy M.P.P. Ph.D 
py on mental and Resource Policv M.A 
xey OSophy and Social Polic V M.A 
ig men’s Studies M.A 
Se Oy M.A 
Tet Language Pathology M.A 
"Ommunication M.A 
“tural, Mathematical, and Biomedical Sciences 
beled Mathematic S M.A., M.S 
Bight! Sciences M.S. Ph.D 
biomed)” Botany, Zoology 
Bigg lcal Sciences 
Ge hemistry M.S. Ph.D 
Mol cs M.S. Ph.D 
Neu war and Cellular On ology Ph.D 
Pha, science Ph.D 
lig, ácology Ph.D 
Chem; tics M.S. PhD 
Che cal Toxic ology M.S 
(ay stry M.S. PhD 
ip Ptlátiona] Sciences M.S.C.S 


*) lologv 
Mene; By 

Disio c. 
Coo, Sic Sciences 


Mis 
"tolo , try 


M.S Ph.D. 
M.F.S., M.S.F.S. 


M.S 
M.S. Ph.D 
hdd Paleobiology M.S. Ph.D 
Mathe and Engineering Statistics M.S. 
Pisiy tics M.A. Ph.D 
“atisticg M.A. Ph.D | 
r M.S. Ph.D 


liy 
t 
i1 Doctor of Medicine/Doctor of Philosophy Program 


Jo 

Madi Program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of 
leg p ànd Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must be ful- 
Uthe x Oth degrees are identical to those currently and Separately established 
Men of Medicine and Health Sciences and Columbian School of Arts 
Ay « 
ly dent Working toward these de 
nard the Proved course 

? minimum of 
Vn, OT 'umulative 


grees may apply a maximum of 24 credit 
work in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
48 hours of course work require 
Examination for doctoral candid 
Adiyy ^Y taken during the semesters that alternate 
the ? years following the award of the M.D. degree. The student's research 
"ilia SSertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 credit hours of 
"nat, ourse Work leading to the Gen« 

kog, time for the completion of this dual program is six ve 


T 8r toe vf ; x 
K Bai lo enter the joint program, à prospective student must first apply for 


d Heal Mission both to Columbian School and to the School of Medic ine 


d to qualify for the 
acy. This course work 


procedures. Upon admis- 

| student may then apply for affiliation with the joint 

dictio ork toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is performed under the 
D ofa departmental doctoral committee. 


ee 


-— 


Requirements for the Degrees 


The Master's Programs 

. Í can 

Unless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are ipplit able to € 
c poret 
didates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Fog 
sic Sciences, Master of Science, and Master of Science in Forensk Science: i 
sis 

1. General Requirements—For a master s degree program in¢ luding 8 thes”, 


vel 
ninimum of 30 credit hours of appl? : 


the satisfactory compietion of a I / 
graduate work, including 6 credit hours of thesis research, is require For 
master’s degree program tnat does not include a thesis, the number of cre j 
hours of approved graduate course work is determined by the department 9 | 


normally consists of from 30 to 36 credit hours. The program without thet n" 
| yn! 


is not an individual student option and is not available in every depart si 
| t equi 

ve the minimum requ. 

ptet” 


Departments can and often do set requirements abi 
bv Columbian School. Work taken to make up deficiencies is never coU 
part of the requirements leading to a master's degree " 

1 taken ^ | 


h 


Upon approval, up to one-half of the required graduate work may be vil 


courses offered by another degree-granting division of this | niversity: ni 
approval, up to nine hours of work toward a master's degree may be tak | 
I f Uni 


courses offered bv the other affiliated institutions of the Consortium 0 T | 
sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area. In all cases, at least one-half? tb? 
courses offere , hé | 


hours counting toward the master's degree must be in 
from ano” j | 


Columbian Si hool of Arts ind Sciences If credit is transferred jo 
vem " oW 
institution (see Transfer of Credit, below), the number of credit hours ' x 

may be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is reduced by the nU 


of hours accepted as transfer credit , Ui 

All master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements gp 
calendar date specified in the program of studies, which in no case will eX 
four years. Extensions beyond the specified time period may be grante p 


: : i < : ay 
ceptional circumstances, but the student w ill be required to register and p? 


6 credit hours of Reading and Research for the grade of Audit eat h seme il 
2. Transfer of Credit—A maximum of one-quarter of the credit hours OF iy 


jag 


uate course work required for a degree may be approved for transfer tt "m 
ate program in Columbian School from the Division of 1 niversity Prost 
another degree-granting division of this University, oi another acc 
college or university. For a transfer of credit to be approved, all of the j io” 


= 


ing conditions must be met: the course work must be from an accre 
tution and must have been taken within the two years prior to admissi? 
School, it must be approved as part of the student's program of studies ^j 
not have been applied to the « ompletion of requirements for another deg Ti 
must be post-baccalaureate graduate level course work, and the stude? "m 
have received a grade of B or better in eac h course for which a transfer e. 
is requested. This action must be requested in writing and approve y on 
partmental advisor and the dean. A transcript of the course work mus be 
before the request can be considered 

Once enrolled as Columbian School of Arts and Sciences degree ca «ceri 
students are not permitted to transfer course work taken outside the Uni" 


i 


m, 


? 


except under extraordinary circumstances ne » 
: ; +. eine fs 
3. Special Program Requirements—Master's degree « andidates 1D e for? 


grams must demonstrate a reading knowledge of an appropriate yi 
language. In other programs, students must demonstrate « ompetence ? T 4 
tative methods, normallv bv passing pres: ribed courses in Statistics’* - e 
Computing. Other programs have special requirements in other * ay” 
Courses taken at the undergraduate level to fulfill these requirements P 
be counted in the number of graduate credit hours required for these pr | 
For further information on these and other regulations, consult the © 

Student Handbook and the departments and program fac ulty con 


cerne ' 


4, The Thesis 
Student's ability 


he main purposes of a master's thesis 
to make independent use of informatio 


are to demonstrate the 


E n and training and to 
Mis > 

ia Nish objec tive evidence of construc tive powers in a chosen field. The student 

posters for six credit hours of thesis research and must « omplete the thesis no 
ater th 


E four calendar years after m 
dir, 8. Registration for thesis research entitles the student to the 
Th 1 of the member of the faculty under whom the thesi 
ing th esis subject must be approved by the 
M: ? thesis. A thesis topic approval form n 
i, vent Services ( enter upon registration fo 
» With one copy 
i and by at le 
Reet than the d University Calendar ; 
tior ie form, style, and other requirements set forth in a pamphlet, Infor 
Oy E Concerning Master s Theses and Doctoral Dissertations, available in the 
5 ugh Student Servi es Center. 


atriculation as a candidate for the master’s 


a advice and 
ctior s is to be written 
faculty member who will be direct- 
iust be submitted to the ( )xborough 
r thesis research. 
and a certificate of approv 
ast one departmental reader 
ate announced in the 


he thesis—in its 
al signed by the thesis 
-must be presented to the dean 
All theses must 


Must “ster’s Comprehensive Examination- Most master’s degree ( andidates 
tj, Pass à Master's ( /omprehensive Examination in the major subject. Exami- 
ing lod" held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results ¢ an be filed 
ty E rough Student Services Center no later than the day before the fac- 
tatio rots to approve the list of graduates. The nature and form of the exami- 
R is the responsibility of the department or program. 
vith padent who fails to pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination may, 
M e approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination at the 


Op eduled ex 


Or amination date. If the student fails 
Unity 
Candi ty to t 


ake the examination is permitted, 
acy is terminated. 


à second time, no further 
and the student's degree 


Doctor of Philosophy P. 


8 Doc $ 
"hdi Octor of Philosophy program is divided into two 
ij, acy, During precandidac y, 


rogram 


parts: precandidacy and 
à student completes the general requirements 
tina eret Examination Upon satisfac tory completion of the General Ex 
ten is m and any other requirements associated with precandidac y, the stu- 
CN ‘sidered by the department or program and the dean for admission to 


Tita Cy, Juring candida y, the dissertation is prepared and defended in the 


Th Xamination. 


L minimum requirements for this doctoral program are as follows: 


quirements—The program leading to the degree of Dox tor of 
$ lires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 credit 
“Bree i, Pproved graduate work for entering students whose 
My atio, 'accalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these 

Ds 1.92 for the General Examination ( 
ti. UBhest earned degree is 
"high AM of 48 | redit hours of 


NM phy requ 


highest earned 
hours must be taken in 
precandidacy). Entering students 
a master’s degree are required to register for a 
approved graduate work; no fewer than 24 of 
Mean be taken in preparation for the General Examination. A maximum 
NOT hours may be taken in courses offered by the 


"Mew. Consortium of Washington Area Unive 
by, atio 


M7 Cred; Portion of the program (candidacy) 


, the student must register for 12 
M it hours of dissertation research, depending on the number of hours 
‘ine ? Prior to the General Examination. The exact number of credit hours 
KON or any part of the total program is assigned by each department and 
hy ced 1€ minimum required by the Columbian School. 
Ig ents have an overall eight-year time limit for « ompletion of all de- 
Com ‘urements, Stuc 


lents in precandidac y shall meet the calendar de 
“and: “ng this unit as spec 


acy includes satisfact« 


adline 
ified in their program of studies. Completion of 


ry completion of course work. special program 
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requirements, and the General Examination. Doctoral students 
didacv, i.e., dissertation research, shall have an approved topi 


Oxborough Student Services Center by the date spec ified in the Y 
ars from the completion date 

shall! 
o vil 


studies, which in no case will exceed two ye 
the General Examination. All remaining doctoral degree requirements 
completed by the date spec ified in the program of studies, w hich in no cas 
exceed five years from the completion date of the General Examination. Í i 
of the deadlines specified above are not met, and assuming a¢ ademit appr 
for an extension which may be granted in exceptional circumstances, the “ft 
dent must register and pay for up to 6 credit hours of Reading and Resear T 
the grade of Audit each semester. These hours will not be counted toward con 
pletion of the degree. rap! 
2. Transfer of Credit—Entering students who hold a master's degree relevi 
to the proposed doctoral field of study may request transfer of up to 24 hour 
credit toward a doctoral degree for act eptable post-baccalaureate graduate V d 
taken at the master's degree level at The George Washington University r 
another accredited ¢ ollege or university. For those who do not hold the mas! 
degree, a maximum of 24 hours of credit may be transferred, provide 
conditions listed under The Master’s Programs (Item 2) above are met. reat 


3. Special Program Requirements—Certain doctoral programs require â; e 
cien 


the 


ing knowledge of one or two appropriate foreign languages, or high pro» itio 
in one language. Some require a reading knowledge of one language in à v 
to competence in quantitative or other subject matter; some require compen 
in other subject matters without à language requirement. Competence inq", 
titative methods is normally demonstrated by passing certain preso y 
courses in Statistics/Statistical Computing. Courses taken at the undergi?^ i, 
level to fulfill special program requirements may not be counted in the m tbs! 
of graduate credit hours required for the student's doctoral program, excel tb? 
up to 6 hours of course work at the 100 level may be so counted, W! dis 
approval of the department and the dean, so long as the number of hour? gti 
sertation credit in the student's program is 12 or more. For further inform p 
on these and other regulations, consult the Graduate Student Handbook 8 


departments and program faculty concerned. te Ù 

4. The General Examination—Each student is required to comple j 
General Examination no later than the semester following the complet ig 
course requirements. The General Examination is composed of 8 pri 


examination five to six hours in length in each of the areas of study com "uU 
the student's total program; the time permitted between eac h examina ne! 
determined by the administering department. Some departments permit jon” 
two areas of study to be “written off”; that is, a special, shorter examine iste? 
given after a year of course work in the area. A cumulative examination "gol? 
is in effect in the fields of chemistry and mathematics; students in thes? 
should consult the department for information. mc 

A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination mori 
the approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination at er 
scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time, nO fur i 
portunity to take the examination is permitted. The student's degree can 
will be terminated. F 

Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is required for do 
sion to candidacy. Admittance to candidacy is permitted only if the ° he” 
General Examination committee finds that the student's performance op of 
amination and in course work gives a good indication of success. Pass? tio? 
examination at the minimum level does not necessarily give this in 

5. The Degree of Master of Philosophy—Upon departmental recom ay. 
tion and approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosoph , for” 
awarded to students who have successfully completed all requireme? 
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Doctor of Philoso 
epartme 


phy degree up to and including the Gene 
nts recommend students for this de 


Pach e Dissertation and Final Examination— 
doctoral candidate as evidence of 


ln : pee n 
lerpret Its results. The student normally enrolls for Dissert 


‘sion to candidac y, although up to 6 credits of Dissertation Rese 
m 19D during 


B precandidacy. Dissertation Research may be take 
E than 3 credits per semester. If th 
he Years from the date the ( ;eneral Ex 
th Wired to request an e 
Ne den. 

ho Partment and the de 


ral Examination. Not 
gree 
-A dissertation is required of 


ability to perform scholarly research and 


ation Research after 
arch may 
n in units of 
e dissertation is not « ompleted within 
amination is completed, the student w ill 
xtension to continue. If the extension is approved by 
an, the student mav be re 


quired to register for 6 credit 

rl Reading and Research for the grade of Audit and to retake the General 
Wh Nation 

Di er the dissertation has been approved by the director members of the 

lai, tion Research Committee, and the dean, the « andidate takes the Final 

fm: ation, an oral examination that is open to the public. A committee of 


Oates ers (composed of Columbian S hool faculty and, when appropriate, 
ly, ? Scho] 


ars) conducts the examination. A sufficient number of« opies (usu- 
bas ren) of the dissertation must be provided by the candidate for the mem- 
Ren ed e Examination Committee. If the candidate passes, he or she 
No to Columbian S« hool for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Dust EM than the date specified in the 1 niversity Calendar, th 
by of mit to the Oxborough Student Services Center tl 
flm, e dissertation with its abstract f 
Q5, Inc, 


is recom- 


e candidate 
ie original and one 
or reproduction by University Micro- 


tailed ;. ; ; : 
the piled information re 1 reproduction of 


; Sertation is available in the Oxborough Student Services Center. The suc- 

T Candidate for the doctorate is required, before rec eiving the degree, to pay 

ij, ant I$ applied toward the expense of binding the two copies of the disser- 
le basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 

The 

^ Doctor of Psy 


“de 


garding regulations for the form anc 


chology Program 
Ninj 
1 imum re 


e quirements for this doctoral program are as follows: 
ly" Nera] Re 
Yeho] Re 


quirements—The program le 
Y requires the satisfactory 
a red or. " x 
e ;, PProved graduate 


8 a b, 
"tl co 3 baccalaureate. 
y v Urse w 


ading to the degree of Dox tor of 
completion of a minimum of 87 credit 
work for entering students whose hig 


hest earned 
Advanced standing may be awarded for graduate- 


cred ork based on consultation with an academic advisor. A maximum 
"ls of Ult hours may be taken in courses offered bv the other affiliated mem- 
à (^ ; r 
y “Onsortium of 1 


Iniversities. The number of credit hours re 
program is assigned by the program and 
d by Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. Doctor of Psy- 
' candidates normally have an overall three-year time limit for 
a all course requirements for the degree. 
‘os psfer of Credit—Provisions 
3 Th y "rogram, above. 


quired for 
may exceed the 


l e total 
Ulog , , Tequire 


are the same as those of the Doctor of 


is required to complete the 
he beginning of the final semester of the 
ails to pass any part of the General Ex 


amination may, 
ti peat i circumstances, and with the approval of the program and the 
: “nt fai ` e examination at the next scheduled examination date. If the 
ittad 5 à second time, no further opportunity to take the examination is 
ether ; ? student's degree candidacy will be terminated 
“Sip 4 formation on the Doctor 

Sychology in the 


of Psychology degree appears under 
Courses of Instruction. 


Fellowships and Financial Aid 


1 University fellow 


Many departments offer graduate teaching assistantships and 6 
ships, and research assistantships are available in some departments. Studen 
should check with their department concerning the availability of assisté? 
ships and fellowships. Graduate teat hing assistants and University Fellows : 
appointed by the dean of the School, based on department rec ommendalio? | 
Other kinds of sponsored and University awards are also available Awards! p 
based on academic excellence, and only full-time graduate degree ¢ andidates | 
Columbian School are eligible to be considered. Doctoral candidates we | 
ig assistantship fellows” | 


preference in the awarding of full graduate teachir 9 
packages. Most appointments are made on a year-to-year basis and are not d 
tomatically renewable. Doctoral candidates may be funded for a maximu, | 
six vears, M.A. and M.S. candidates for a maximum ot two years, and M^* 


: : ! : : o than?! 
candidates for a maximum of three years. No student will receive more tha 


years of University support for all graduate work ship | 

Students applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fello y 
should submit a completed application for admission by February 1. Stu d 
currently enrolled in the Sc hool should also submit the fellow ship applic y 
by February 1 and should che k with their departments conc erning a¢ diu 
application requirements. 

International students applying for teaching assistantships shouk 
Financial Aid, International Students, for regulations governing the apP 
ment of international graduate teaching assistants. cd?! | 

Forms for currentlv enrolled students are available at the Oxborough su nf 
Services Center. Filing the fellowship application entitles the stuc 
sideration for all awards available in the student’s department. 

Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent 
the Graduate Admissions Application. Information cont erning loans pd | 
tained in a booklet available from the University’s Office of Student Fink 
Assistance; an overview of funding opportunities is available from the V! 
sity's Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Support 
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Cooperative Programs he 
The American Studies Program at The George Washington 1 niver of 
made a cooperative arrangement with the American Studies progra eri 


Smithsonian Institution. Members of the staffs of the Smithsonian's / port" 
Studies Program, National Museum of American History, Nationa tuto” 
Gallery, and National Museum of American Art offer seminars ! 5 
instruction in fields that provide students with an unusual oppor w 
develop new dimensions in the discipline of American civilization. 
program of study is open to students working toward the degrees of MP 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy and is intended to prepare them 
teaching, and museum-related careers. 

The Art Department of The George Washington U 
ments with the Smithsonian Institution to offer graduate progr’ "| gon 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of art history with y 
tration in museum training. The Department has made similar aT y 
with the Corcoran Gallerv of Art, the Freer Gallery, the Hirshhorn M WIL 
Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the National Museum : / 
ican Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile’ 0 
The Museum Studies Program has forged strong relationships with - $ 
forty local museums, historical houses, and government agencies. A jt j 
is required to undertake 6 credit hours of internships—the equivale" 
hours of museum work. Most students elect to divide this re 

internships to maximize their exposure to different institutions ant 
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" The George Washington University, in ¢ ooperation with two other universi- | 
"Sand the Folger Shakespeare Librarv, helped establish the Folger Institute for 
Naissance and 18th-Century Studies as a cooperative venture in graduate 

& les in the humanities. Fifteen universities are now member institutions. 

Reign (limited to 12 students each) are offered eat h semester under the di- 

he Ine of American and foreign s holars The Folger Library forms the core of 

lle ute. All partic ipants enrolled in the seminars are 

Alir ‘ons of rare books, manuscripts, and referenc i 
mie Stered students are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the 

Me m, although priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate students 
i line” on dissertations and postdoc toral schol 

atthe © Further information, inc luding 

Olger Shakespeare Library. 


granted access to the 
e materials of the Library. 


ars from the sponsoring insti- 
a listing of seminar topic S, is available 
g 


Ce 
Mer for Washington Area Studies 


n 3 Center 


Universit for Washington Area Studies serves as the focal point at the 
onte my for interdisciplinary work related to Washington and its regional 
that ie rough teac hing, advanced research, public ations, and public events . 
better : ude tours, exhibits, and ( onferen es, the Center works to promote a | 
Publi Inderstanding and appreciation of the history, ¢ ulture, literature, and 
Policies of the Washington region. eM 
(y “Mpus Degree Programs 
Sybian School of Arts and Sciences « urrently offers the following degree ! 
cents off campus: the Master of Arts in the fields of Criminal Justice (with | 
ON tations in Crime in Commerce and Se urity Management), Human | 
LN Ico Management, Legislative Affairs, Organizational Management. and i 
Iimunication. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean S. Phillips 
Senior Associate Dean D.]. Lenn 
Associate Deans J.W. Cook, R.F. Dyer 


a „a ane 
School of Business ee 
a century for the? 
; roles in society i] 
| tion 


rni 
Interne i 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the 
Public Management has been responsible for over half 
fessional development of indiv iduals assuming leadershi 
School comprises eight departments Accountancy, Finance, 
Business, Management Science, Marketing, Public Administration, stra 
Management and Public Policy, and Tourism and Hospitality Management. if 
use of a multidisciplinary approach in educational programming helps pr. 
both the generalist and specialist fo: professional careers in today's comer | 
organizational society owe 
Mission Statement—We believe that the creation and dissemination of kn j 
edge is essential for effective management. Our mission is to serve € urren | 
future leaders, managers, and professionals in the global community by Od 
ing superior learning opportunities in business and public manag? " 
engaging in research and other s« holarly activities to advance manage’ y 
theory and practice; and providing management and professional expert? 
business, government, and not-for-profit organizations. m | 
We are guided by our commitment to excellence in teaching and life i | 
learning; excellence in research and creation of new knowledge; meet KU 
distinctive needs of both part-time and full-time students; promotion ya | 
entrepreneurial spirit; intellectual and professional development ol facu gi 
staff, diversity in students, faculty, and staff; emphasis on the interact ihe 
public-sector and private-sector organizations; and active engagemen 


public discourse about the social and ethical responsibility of busines, agi 
the nation? io 


As active and responsible citizens of our local community, d 
tal, we acknowledge our reliance upon its wealth of resources and our € 
ment to help shape its future. 
Academic Status j | 
gl 
53 ' 41 on G 
The School of Business and Public Management joined the Count il of na 


ate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the Schoo tb 
I 4 ; : : A agg, OE 
member of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Busine?" red 


: | ; acce, uy 
undergraduate and master's programs in business administration ar ar och 
by the Assembly. The School is a member of the National Asso iation 0 is ji 
of Public Affairs and Administration, and its Master of Publi Admin” wil 

. , E ~ i y : 
degree program is accredited by the NASPAA Commission on Peer Re" 
Accreditation. 

SBPM Regulations 
Attendance TM 
e 
} . . : The tuc j 
A student may not attend classes until registration is c ompleted. rhe 4 godt 
held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which register s gh 


absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before pr 
for the student to make up the work missed. A student suspende 
may not attend classes at GW during the period of suspension. 


,d for à? 


Withdrawal ¥ 

Á en, i 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic Pe Ps f 
permitted during the first four weeks after registration for the fa ] cil 


7 : ` « : : 5 ; ua J 
semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusue igi! 


stances and requires certification by the instructors of courses for 
60 
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is registered that the 
Iniversity Regulations) 
Adding ¢ 


Cours 
vias may not be added after the first two weeks of classes in 
| Sut the specific permission of the instruc tor 


student is doing passing work (see Withdrawal, 


“ourses 


any semester 


ly 

dependent Study Plan 
App. i 
| Waduato Student of demonstrated « 
di Matter of 
"lion of 
Ment, Cr 


apacity, with a special intere 
à course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal 
an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate de- 
edit under this plan is limited to the specific credit 
den», ^ When a course is taken on à class basis 
Te Specific study plan must be 


to». , Prior to be "inning 
"plot : ? 


st in the sub- 


hours normally 
A petition outlining the stu- 
submitted to the student's degree program di- 
any independent study. The student may petition to 
à maximum of two independent studies in two separate semesters. 


p ats from Other Schools Within the University 


lee pa i 
lig ^ Candidates from other schools of t! 


Pin Ours of credit from the M 
Ce, or Master of Busine 


ie [ Iniversity cannot register for more 
aster of Accountancy, Master of Science in 
ss Administration degree programs 


e 
~ Master's Degrees 


tr 
! Ace Requirements 


» 
bom Considered for admission, applicants must present a bachelor's degree 
Dto da Tegiona]ly accredited college or university. Admission to master's 
INN is highly competitive. Previous academic history, performance on 
de Plicable entrance examination, letters of reference. motivation and apti- 
"Usi 8taduate-level work, and professional experience are all take 
lon, 
Acco Ants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
adua wed and Master of Business Administration must submit Scores on the 
(RM .anagement Admission Test: applicants for admission to the Master 
MTM ce In Finance and Master of Tourism Administration degree programs 
LP Scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the ( 


y Bo o d Examination: applicants for 


0 
dera, 


n into 
Plic 


A 


rad- 
admission to programs leading to the 


org aster of Public Administration must submit Scores on the Graduate 
Wp amination. It is the responsibility of the applicant to make arrange- 
Th ? required test with the Educational Te 


sting Service, Princeton, N.J. 
the Graduate Management Admission Test 
966; concerning the Graduate Re 


h * Va . 
ula °rrespondence concerning 
UN addressed to Box Cord Examination, 


gio , . test scores that are more than five years old are not acc epted for ad- 
Ad, "i Teview i 

ln, ition : ! 

Mw $ a] Requirements for International Students—Students from coun- 
à : 


Blisk D English is not ar 


1 official language are required to take the Test of 
Der. Sa Foreign I 


anguage (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL 

Sion pod) or 213 (c omputer-based) is re 
MUS ir rall degree programs with the following exceptions. The Master of 
di a À Information Systems Tec hnology requires a minimum TOEFL of 
tini à ased) or 237 (computer-based); the Full-time Master of Business 
u erba. equires a minimum TOEFL of 600 (paper-based) or 250 
tenie ased) and the Test of Written English (TWE). In some instances, 
"eot Y Will be required of applicants. All international students coming 
"les where English is not an official language must take a placement 


score of 550 
quired for consideration for ad- 


345: ^." aT aca: 
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test administered by the Department of English as a Foreign Language vobi 
those students who score 600 (paper based) or 250 (computer based) or hig 
on the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement " 
Depending on the test results, the study of English as a Foreign Language ™ 
l'he student may be restricted in the number and type of cour 
vanguage 3 
courses should anticipate as ap^ 
sible extended period of time required to complete their degree 
Transfer Within the School—Currently enrolled students wishing 
hool must comp! 


from one graduate degree program to another within the S« aps 
a new application for admission through the Office of Graduate Admis $ 
Applicants for transfer are subject to requirements in effect at the time 0 tbe 

later tha? | 


fer. In addition, students must submit all required credentials no 
established completion dates for the term for which the transter 
Students must be in good academic standing (3.0 grade-point averag 


fer consideration. 


Readmission j 
T. 
à á É itho 
A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent "ror! 
authorization from the University for one semester or more must make "t | 
: A : : , ^ "a 
application for readmission to the director of the student's degree progté n 


ts from previous " tio? | 
ce examinis, | 
ations "^ | 

; ac. 


resubmit all supporting credentials inc luding transcrig 
attended, including George Washington University, and entran 
scores. If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules and regul 
at the time of return. If the student has attended one or more regiona off | 
ited colleges or universities during absence from the University, € omplet? 
cial transcripts must accompany the application for readmission. pow | 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission W as | 
registered as a degree candidate at the time of last registration at the Uni 
and has not since registered at another college or university. 


General Requirements 


hows” 
All students must complete the prescribed minimum number of credit bor dy 
graduate course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the credit hours Q fy 
ate course work required beyond core or other required prerequisite Ü p% 
may be approved for transfer to the School of Business and Public Mana 90 
from the Division of University Programs, another degree-granting © ive i 
this University, or another regionally accredited college or university uP eo 
following conditions: The course work must be approv ed as part of the " Jit 
lied to the completion © jee 
it must h^ "El 
ano jon 
esc Egi 
ereu OP 
ade "il 
gra JD 


program of studies; it must not have been app 
ments for another degree, it must be at the graduate level, 
taken within the two years prior to acceptance into the program, 
dent must have received a grade of B or better. A transcript and d 
the course work must be on file before the petition can be consid 
advanced standing be granted, the credit will count but not the 
grades earned in courses in the Department of Publi Administrati " 


in nondegree status will be used in calculating the cumulative 8 | 
average. m y 
Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the F ;etio* e 
Master s degrees are awarded by vote of the Fac ulty on com} ar 
: ; 3e iS 


required course work and completion of an acceptable thesis (if of 
in the chosen degree or field of concentration ee 

Courses numbered 101—200 may be counted toward the master's deg if 
when registration for graduate credit has been approved by petition 4 " fo" 
of registration by the director of the student’s degree program. Written ogg 
from the course instructor is also required. No work counted towar ont 4 
lor’s degree may be counted toward a master’s degree; however, a stut " d 
has completed the equivalent of a Master of Accountancy or Master 0 


stration core prerequisite course w 
level HOr’ g degree program may request 
E “A grade of B or be 

" 36S on the basis of « 
ther AACSB 
Mii, pu Cours 


iei 
"ts shou] 


ith a grade of B or better as part of the 
a waiver of that course at the mast 
tter is required to waive remaining core prerequisite 
quivalent graduate-level courses « ompleted at GW or 
accredited college or university prior to admission to the pro- 
S presented for waiver consideration must have been taken 
years prior to the first semester of enrollment into the program. Stu- 
d contact their degree program director for specific waiver criteria. 
Md time student may register for a minimum of 9 to 
dent wi eac h semester and 6 credit hours each summer session. A 
"dit lo Is employed more than 20 hours a week may not t 
fo am: Ours each semester and hou. 
Sp , aster's degree must be « ompleted in five vears. 
the nts who expect to continue studie 
lo E": degree should ask for assistanc 
adit is granted for work done in 
or hospital residency, 


i le 
"Pàrtme 


er's 


a maximum of 15 
graduate 
ake more than 9 
3 credit hours each summer session. All work 


S for a doctoral degree after receiv ing 
e in planning their programs of studv. 
absentia or without formal instruction, 
supervised field experience, independent study, 
Sis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission of the 
nt, designated faculty adv isor, or committee concerned 


e 


‘bolarshi 
Crad 

l hice for Braduate work are A, Exc ellent; B, Good: ( 
quy Pete; IPG, In Progress; CR, Credit: W. 
San c. od Withdrawal. Other grades th 


P Requirements 


+, Minimum Pass; F, Fail: 
Authorized Withdrawal: and Z, 
at may be assigned are A—, B4 ,B 

erage of B or better is re 
tidy at ave 


atric 


quired for the master's degree. 
rage of 3.0 is required for award of 
Courses 


A minimum 
a graduate degree. All 
à and undergraduate courses taken for graduate credit after 
{Cp wa às a degree candidate (except those audited or taken for the grade 
a be used in the calculation of the grade-point average. 

ing, A student whose grade-point average falls below 3.0 after com- 
‘oy e inimum of 9 credit hours will be placed on probation. This proba- 
tec of ds through the period in which the student next attempts 12 credit 
ther pp Ork, including prescribed courses. 
à “stricted by the director of the 
Ming ting this period the stude 
tall va tability for continued stu 
UP ed during the 
Crag hd time at 


> 


A student’s program may be 
student’s degree program, if deemed nec- 
nt's performance will be monitored to de- 
dy. Please note that Inc omplete grades are 
probation period. A student who is subject to probation 


program is automatically suspended. 


“Preg —A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of Fis required 
"n t ause, for consideration by the director of the student's degree pro- 
ted; ° Why continued study should be permitted. Once 


a grade of F is 
i is Core, required, or ele tive course, it remains a part of the student's 
A mae 'éCord and is calculated into the grade-point average. 
Nise hy degree candidate given the grade of F in a core or other required 
ichip Permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course 
' Whi y at least the grade of B. (Such a repeat does not e 


xpunge the grade 
im ch femains part of the student's record.) Should this level of per- 
CN nd not be obtained, the student will be denied further registration as a 
““Ndidate, i 
Pension 
Ja 


du. 
l be t student who does not meet th 
liti,» Pended. A student who is si 
Ming 1 May apply for readmission aft 
Complete grade 


e conditions of probation (see above) 
ispended or withdraws under these 
er the lapse of one semester. An out- 
at the time of suspension must be « ompleted or will 


Jesse ^a" a aca: 


en I in os = ` 
———— 


iden” 
] cot 


F. To be readmitted the student must submit ev 
Imitted wil x 
le point aveta% 

fail V 
sultan 


turn to an administrative 
that indicates academic success i1 readmitted. A student so reac 
tinue on academic probation and must achieve a minimum grat 
of 3.50 in the next 12 credit hours of graduate study. Should the student 


achieve this minimum grade-point average, a second suspension will rt 


subsequent readmission will be denied. 


Incomplete/Withdrawal 
Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete), W (Authorized wit 
drawal), or Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) may be assigned are desc ribed W 
University Regulations. 

The grade of I must be changed by a date agreed on by t 
student but no later than the last day of the examination pt 


immediately following the semester or summer « 
1anged with! 


th? 

he instructor and 

iod for the 1a ip 
sessio? 

ni» | 

* 

xd extenuat | 


Ü | 


spring semester 
which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not ¢ I 


period automatically becomes an F In cases of well-documente to 
»etition the direc 


circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly | vo 
the student’s degree program for additional time in which to complete the 
of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same perio is 
grade of I cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here o! by tà ; git 
equivalent elsewhere, and remains on the student's permanent record even 


the course has been successfully completed. 


Thesis 
e 
ad to inc lude the b 


ct should be s 
work: 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urgt 
as an elective in their master's program. The thesis subj 
fective integration with the course pel 
f the studen yu 


The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor P gj 
and must be presented to the dean by the student no later thé i 
nounced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations ref 
form and reproduction of the thesis are a ailable in the Office of the Deu 

Pavment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the Se o! 
hesis seminar (299) and/or thesis research (300); ist 
advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thes de 
be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time is granted. The "tof 
must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program. If the prepay it 
the thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the date registere™ «pg? 
sis research, the student must register for the entire required hours 9 
again and pay additional tuition. 


in which registered for t 


Master of Accountancy sl 
) en 
(y 

$ 


ws StU 


The Master of Accountancy is a flexible degree program that all 
tailor their program of study to a specific career objective. Students cho oss 
. ri > « < H i 2 0 ; 

a wide range of courses and may focus their course work in cont? 


financial statement analysis, or taxation. Ad P 

The program consists of 40 credit hours, including Accy 201/MP gi 

Accy 202/MBAd 211, and MBAd 250 (with approval, a higher-leve goot , 

the same content area may be substituted for each course); anc Wis 

and MBAd 220, both of which may be waived on the basis of appr’ nitty 
(d | 


course work. The remainder of the program consists of a choice 0 y 
proved graduate-level SBPM courses (27 « redit hours), with a minimi : 
courses in accounting, taxation, or business law. "MN 

Students who intend to take the C.P.A. examination should be 


course work required for admission to the examination varies from $ 
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§ ` 
pdents are advised to consult the 
x Plan to take the e 


urements, 


Board of Accountancy for the st 


ate in which 
xamination and choose electives that mee 


t that state’s 


Master of Business 


whe Master of Business Administration is designed t 


R eers in management and leadership positions in ł 
ector, ¢ 


Administration 


O prepare students for 


oth the private and public 

busi Students ac quire a comprehensive foundation in the fundamentals of 

| tal iness, the global environment in which they will func tion, and the analvti- 
E t 


M dols for sound decision making. Students may 


itd» ' Program or the Professional M.B.A. 
lor Professional bac kground. Separate 


apply to either the Full-time 
program, depending on academic 
application procedures and criteria ex 


ist 


for programs. International students who must maintain full-time status 
ang dent visa requirements may apply only to the Full-time M.B.A. program 
N aou d see minimum TOEFL requirements described under SBPM entrance 
t tements, Requirements for both the Full-time and Professional M.B.A. pro- 
3 are described below. 
Pulli. 
lime Master of Business Administration 
ay Full-time M.B.A. program is designed for individuals with limited work 
tive "ence or those planning to take a career break to dedicate to 


a comprehen- 
The program comprises 54 
10ps in basic skills for man- 
p expertise in a specific field of 


tedite. and one-half- 


to two-year period of study. 
5 and 


or additional required noncredit works} 
"nee tudents in the full-time M.B.A. develo . 
id ap ation or through an individualized field designed in ¢ onsultation with 
tion ls Proved by the director of the M.B.A. program. The student's conce 
Nbjects 'nplemented by à set of elective courses 
and issues at the general manage 

“Teas, 

Win, ETS of up to 4 credits may be 
aiv 9nts, reducing the program to the minimum residency of 
Qe st M are specific by semester of study and are 

The E s program coordinator. 

1, p: 9gram consists o 
Mogren iC Skills for Managers—A]l Full-time M.B.A. students must satisfy the 
"Bets Vi basic skills requirements in finite mathematics an 
"lor t theo required workshop attendance 
UI, "à e lirst semester of study. 

0, 260. Courses (18 credits)—Econ 220; MBAd 205, 


ntra- 
providing broad exposure to 
ment level or from other related pro- 
granted toward the completion of core re- 
50 credits. 
granted in consultation with 


f seven components. 


d calculus for man- 
and/or proficiency examination 


210, 220, 230. 231, 240, 
M yea ‘All core Courses are 2 credits and are completed as a cohort during the 
"tef "of study, Any two of these courses may be satisfied by evidence of suc- 


ufi: Completion of comparable work at other accredited institutior 
Meen xe examination. Core 
th se ation or elective 


Mester > 
j, hte of the 


as, or by 
courses may not be taken to satisfy either field of 
requirements. Only one core course 
l program's first year. 

‘ed ag Slütive Courses (4 credits)—MBAd 211, 221. Thes 
"dite part of the first-year cohort experience, with the 
on Or e] ®grative courses may not be taken to satisfy eit 
4, Glop tive Tequirements. 
Mui, BE rogram (2 credits)—MBAd 201. The GLOBE ( 
LM ` nterprise) requirement is a series of workshops 
Con 8ers and team building, seminars, and cor 
Lm de riculum and offered as p 


may be waived in 


e courses are deliv- 
core. Each course is 2 


her field of concentra- 


Global Leadership 
in communications 
npany visits integrated into 
art of the first-year cohort experience. Top- 
4, USiness ethics, cross-cultural management, career development, 
Shin ity Management, and site visits to companies and agencies in the 
n Metropolitan area. MBAd 201 may not be waived. 
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5. Capstone Course (3 credits)—MBAd 270, Strategy Formulation and z 
plementation, is the culminating course that ties together the core « urricull ' 
it includes the MBA intramural case competition and may not be waive" 
MBAd 270 must be taken in the first semester immediately following the con 
pletion of core and integrative course requirements. tb 

6. Concentration Courses (12 credits) [These courses give students de 
of understanding in a selected field. Courses are selec ted in « onsultation We 
faculty advisors and program « oordinators and may be tailored to indivi e 
interests. The following 15 fields of concentration are available: ac ountan®’ 


: 1 JT "ak : „aenur 
finance and investments; health services administration; human resou m 
nal business: 10 


tional behavior and development; rea 


7 i i í s Tour 
business/entrepreneurship; strategic management and public policy; tou 


and hospitality management. je? | 
7. Elective Courses (15 credits)—Students may select any graduate y 

courses to satisfy this requirement after consultation and approval of facul eg 

visors and program coordinators. Electives can in lude no more than one © ss 


, one CO, 
eon T) 


et 


in the student's selected field of concentration and must int lud 
with a global focus related to the field. Students will be en« ouraged te 
M.B.A. consulting practicum course or international internship/projé 
ence course as one of their electives. 


) sere” 
ct exP 


Professional Master of Business Administration ; 
ity e 


The Professional M.B.A. program is designed to provide the highest qual jg | 
ucational experience to part-time students who are currently holding ful 
professional positions. The curriculum incorporates consistent emphasis yy 
plication of concepts and analytical tools to current management prs wi! | 
There is a focus on teamwork and communication skills in team projec” 
an emphasis on real-world mix of private and public sector issues. ay be 
The program comprises 48 credits. Waivers without substitution IP 
granted for core courses of a maximum of four courses (8 credits), re u NL. 
program to the minimum residency of 40 credits. Waivers may be allow. d 
an additional five core courses with substitution of second-level elective” 


core courses are eligible for waiver consideration. 

The program consists of three components: 

1. Core Courses (18 credits)—Econ 220; MBAd 205, 210, 220, 
250. 260. All core courses are 2 credits. Core courses may not be 


gh 
230, 23 id 
taken t0 g 


elective courses. ou 
2. Integrative Courses (6 credits)—MBAd 211, 221, 271. All integrative s 
are 2 credits. Integrative courses may not be taken to satisfy elective CO" Je 
3. Elective Courses (24 credits)—Students may select any gradu? yi 
courses to satisfy this requirement after consultation and approval of fac on 
visors and program coordinators. While there are no fields of c oncentré T. 
the Professional M.B.A., elective courses may be selected from fie 
centration in SBPM. 
The program has two delivery options: : anal ^... 
Accelerated cohort schedule—offered off-campus at GW's Profession guð 
cation Center in downtown Washington and at the Alexandria Gradual Jose” 
tion Center in Virginia. The accelerated cohort is designed for fully a wh 
mid-level managers with at least three years of professional experie” al 
seek an intense graduate education while continuing to work full tim? i 
tion to the general entrance requirements, a personal interview is red T 4l 
candidates for the accelerated cohort. Waivers of core and integrati V^ ” 
are limited to one per semester in the accelerated cohort. 
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The accelerated format consists of an intense sche 


Duros scheduled one evening per ekend resi- 

hát!" to be completed in three consecutive semesters as a ¢ ohort class; then 

thre idual selection of electives to complete the degree requirements in the next 
? Semesters. 

ton rd schedule—offe 
$ designed for fully e 

Xperience who seek 


dule of core and integrative 
week, Saturdays, and one we 


red at GW’s main campus. The flexible de 

mployed, mid-level managers with at least three years 

ing : a flexible, self-paced graduate education while contin- 
án Work full time. In addition to general entrance requirements, a personal 

hij s, ew is recommended. Accepted students may begin the program in the 
pro Spring semester and register for one or more ( ourses eac h semester, as 

den, Plate, to complete their degree requirements. On a flexible schedule, stu- 
Shave five years to complete their program. 


livery Op- 


Master of Public Administration 


agg Master of Public Administration degree 
in ‘ona Careers not only in the public se 
% ganizations that re 


3$ public intere 


program prepares students for pro- 
rvice (federal, state, and local) but also 
quire a knowledge of public policy and administration, 
st groups and research institutes. The 40« redit-hour pro- 
and fig d ined below, is intended to provide both a generic core for all students 
idi -9S Of concentration tailored to the interests and career objectives of each 
‘dual student. The curriculum is accredited and provides graduate in- 
fg. lon in all areas recommended by the Guidelines and Standards for Pro- 
ofp na Master's Degree Programs issued by the National Association of Schools 
ic Affairs and Administration. 
205 age dents are required to complete a 25-credit core (PAd 201, 202, 203. 
M ^ 207, 209), which includes courses in public a 
iq.” Public expenditure 


‘tog ong methods; at the 


204, 
dministration and man- 
analysis, public policy analysis, applied statistics. 
end of the program, a capstone seminar serves to 
ae e diverse perspectives in public administration. 

felds Student selects, in addition, a 9-credit field of conc entration. The five 
te byg Concentration offered within the Department of Public Administration 
ipn, ; 8et and public finance: federal policy, politics, and management; 
ij? Public organizations; managing state and local governme 
ditio" and evaluation. Three Courses (9 credits) 
Qu n to the fields listed he 
ran elds 


man- 
nts; policy 
are required for each field. In 
re, students may elect such other standard three- 
as strategic management and public policy, organizational behav- 
LN evelopment, information systems management, internation 


al business, 
With ?rvices administration, and manageme 


int decision making. Moreover 
» à special field may be constructed, tailored to the student's aca- 
à brig 'nterests and career objectives. To take a special field, the student writes 
throu cation, specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by peti- 
8h the faculty advisor. 
Vn by temainder of the program consists of two elective 
teg * Student with the advisor’s approval. The electives may be taken in any 
Dertig rogram or discipline. Because public service requires a wide variety of 
tag ie Students with all undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered 
‘sion. There are no specific course prerequisites, 


courses (6 credits) cho- 


Master 
Mh 9f Science in Acquisition Management 
» Mas P : Da 
Nj er of Science in Acquisition Management focuses on the 
"ani " Professionals involved in the 
‘terials Onal relationships. The 
We e, 5 Sing contr 
ite actual, 


needs of ac- 
formation and management of inter- 
student learns to define, plan, and acquire 
actual procedures. Research activities involve administra- 
and technical issues dealing with construction of teaming and 
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i in 
supply chain arrangements. The roles played by each supply chain member 


4 i Tu 
planning, controlling, and managing quality, costs, and schedules are studie 
„dit hours of graduate course work. Courses? 


231. 234, 236, 237, 238, and PAd 251-7 
ycted V 


The program consists of 33 cre 
clude Mgt 210, 221, 222, 224, 228, 
pending on student background, two alternative 
consultation with an advisor. Applicants are expecte 
quirements in managerial accounting and statistics. Deficiencies may be met * 


: : : i , A 

examination, remedial workshops, or by taking Mgt 202 or Accy 202. APP 
; or GMAT. Stude 

lete their prog 


courses may be sele ^ 
aito IE 
xd to meet prerequisite? 


cants are encouraged to present scores on either the GRE 
who meet the prerequisite requirements can expec t to ¢ omp 
within a 12-month period of full-time study. 


Master of Science in Finance i 
t 


' = uz a ; wi 
rhe Master of Science in Finance degree is designed to prepare students ' he 


er interests in the areas of financial management and researe®™ 


specific cart 
mphasize 


program of study leading to the Master of Science in Finance e af 
theoretical foundations of finance and quantitative methods in financial M ^ 
agement. Students will be engaged in applied research and modeling usus 
variety of data sets and computer software pat kages. The curriculum prov! " 
in-depth study of the international and federal government regulatory dim" 
sions of finance. « ol 

The Master of Science in Finance program consists of 48 credit houl* ip 
, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 20 


course work: Fina 271, 272, 273, 27 ] 
'conomics and 3 credit hour? 


addition, 6 credit hours each in calculus and « 

in financial accounting, managerial finance, and statistics are prerequisit® 4) 
The Master of Science in Finance is designed to be « ompleted in either y 

months of full-time studv including a summer session or 24 months of pa^ y. 

study including two summer sessions. Students with very strong backg/?r ed 

in a particular subject area can petition to waive a required course to be rep 

by an elective as approved by the program director. 


Master of Science in Information Systems Technology á 

signed to Pit 
je pr Breit 
inform a 
info m 


The Master of Science in Information Systems Technology is de 
vide students depth of understanding in a selected major field. TI 


fers four fields of concentration: information systems development, 
ment information systems, ant - ol 


systems project management, manage ‘or fie 
a ajo Í 
:se maj nator 


technologies. Students have the option of combining two of the 
within the program. In addition to the fields listed here, the Executiv 
Science in Information Systems Technology is offered on the Virgil rai) 
(see the Virginia Campus section under Courses of Instruction for more ke pt 
Applicants with deficiencies in preparation may be required to ur tio? 
scribed background courses, remedial workshops, or other forms of preP vi 
before beginning course work in the program. Although scores are not? qan 
applicants who have not previously demonstrated strong academic perfor res” 
in a related field are encouraged to submit GRE or GMAT examination pt. 
additional evidence of their capability to perform « ompetitively at the 
level. 
The program consists of 30 to 33 credit hours of graduate course work: "L 
f. 


i 86, 2 
Information systems development—Mgt 280, 282, 283, 284, 285, 280 i 
technical elective chosen from other M.S.LS.T. courses, and two 3-credP" agl 
| . 2n 2315.7, 
Information systems project management—Mgt 210, 215, 224, 230, "T. ; 
282, 284, 287, a technical elective such as Mgt 243, 249, 288, OT othe 
specified by the advisor, and Mgt 298. TN 


' Campo 
ria € 


Management information systems—Mgt 201, 226, 231, 27 
287; and two 3-credit electives chosen from Mgt 220, 224, 241, 4 
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Business technologies 


a Mgt 249, 279, 281, 282, 28 3, 284, 285, 287 
""eCia] Topics courses. 


, and two 
Master of Scie 


nce in Project Management 
T 
le Mactor o 


| o f Science in Project Management degree program offers a set of core 
qm that provide a foundation in the fundamentals of management analvsis 


Strategy, The project management curriculum focuses on traditional and 


titutiny chniques of managing projects that are of a specified duration, con- 
itom © Projects in areas as diverse as new produc t development, marketing, 
| ty igh systems, banking, construction, a counting and financial systems, 
dos e development, and mergers and a quisitions. The program provides 
Such, ? with management concepts for large, « omplex programs and systems, 
Val âs national defense/weapons and space/telecommunications system de- 
The Pent, city redevelopment, or education system modernization programs. 
Node pe ee program is offered both on campus and in a dist 
“9y Internet and video. 
Cte, E Program consists of 36 cre 
" Ours of previous graduate- 
tied tanding on a case-by -case 
n E from the GRE 
lli seve 


ance education 


dit hours of graduate course work. Up to 9 
level course work may be considered for ad- 
basis. It is recommended that applicants sub- 


or GMAT examinations, although this is not required, 
D required courses are Accy 201: Mgt 


n 202, 215, 224, 231, 267, 268: 
ady; “mainder of the pre 
Visor. 


gram consists of SBPM electives approved by the 


“stop of T 


j Ourism Administration 


e 
Dto Mastor of Tourism Administration degree is 


ls Inl focused on the professional and researc h aspects of the tourism and 
Nan " Ity field It places priority on preparation for career entry and mid-lev el 
lon Ent positions in public and non-profit organizations or commercial en- 
tdi er oviding visitor services at loc al, state/provinc ial, r 
ad seryjc anal levels; integrated marketing of tourism « 
etin P or sponsorship or operation of events, suc 
‘tude k: expositions, festivals, hallmark sport activitie 
ted By also develop individualized study plans based upon € learly de- 
fort. requirements that utilize the resources of GW's International Insti- 
Jurism Studies, the l Iniversity, and the Washington metropolitan area. 
Mis 9s of individualized programs include hospitality management, eco- 
The aviation, and heritage tourism. 2 
Mrge Meam consists of 36 credit hours of course work onsisting of four ¢ ore 
Meen N Std 249, 250, 270, and PAd 296 or equivalent), courses in the field of 
Std » ation as outlined below, electives, and two capstone courses (either 
Destina ad 297 or TStd 299 and 300). 
Trave] 9n Management: TStd 260, 261, 262, 263. 
Bent Marketing: TStd 230, 263. 296. 
Spore) üInagement: TStd 263, 277 
UM anagement: TStd 264, 265, 
“et justin lized Studies: The stud 
"ug ‘ication specifying the coi 
? faculty advisor. 
CTMM 
de 
tition °° 9f Doctor of Philosophy is offered in 
aha Pme ®alth services administration, information and decision systems, 
tora] E and organization, and public administration. The Committee on 
les supervises all aspects of the program. 


an internationally oriented 


regional, national, 
lestinations, products 
h as conferences and 
S, and competitions. 


77, 278, 296. 
277; Mgt 292. 
ent designs a plan of study and provides a 


irses to be taken, and submits it by petition 


/ 
a/ 


ig 


accountancy, business admin- 
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Admission 


from à regional! 
e to the pr 


posed field of study. Most applicants have completed a master's degree in? 


The minimum admission requirement is a bachelor’s degree 
accredited college or university, preferably with a major appropriat 
appropriate field. Applicants whose degrees are in fields other than their Pr 
posed field of study are expected to obtain the necessary background # ji 
before or soon after admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate 
Examination or the Graduate Management Admission Test are required: 
may not be more than five years old. Arrangements to take the tests Im 
made with the Educational Testing Service. Students whose native langu "f 
not English must also submit the Test of English as a Foreign Language ( B 
scores with a total score of not less than 600. 6 
The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grade avert 
and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's entire record and må 
selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment limitations. 


Score 
ust” 
i 


Plan of Study 


The doctoral program consists of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stag 
the dissertation stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to P ; gi 
the student with the theoretical foundations and practices of the prima) i 
supporting fields of study and with a command of the relevant qualita". , 
quantitative methods of research and analysis. The objective of the disse re 
stage is to have the student apply the obtained theoretical and practica re 
edge and analytical methods to the resolution of a research problem. whe 
search should be original and is expected to result in a contribution: 
applied or theoretical, to the existing body of knowledge. 
All course work, other educational activities, and require 
evaluations in primary and supporting fields must be comple 
years of matriculation. The total program must be finished in seve 
student is granted an extension beyond the seventh year (14 semesters); ^^. she 
dent must register and pay for 3 credit hours of Dissertation Reseat© 


gin 
d « ompreh&Ps 
ted with} fi 
n yea " 


then-current tuition rate every semester until graduation. ed! 
The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan develop gg 
the student under the guidance of the primary and supporting fie Joss 


during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must stat at 


range professional objectives, all proposed academic activities, metho 
uation, and a semester-by-semester schedule. v. 
All students, regardless of the primary field of study, must include 2 
study plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foundations of Administrative ^^ qii 
and the multidepartmental course 311, Seminar: Public-Private Sector gi 
tions and Relationships. These courses must be taken during the first aC oft 
year after admission. PAd 295, Research Methods, must be taken within mu 
two academic years. Mgt 391, Advanced Problems of Research Metho 
must be taken at the end of course work. oo 
[n addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan a ort 
hensive evaluation of study plan activities for both the primary anc S 
fields is the final process of the pre-dissertation stage. 
As background, a student whose field is designated 
tion must demonstrate, either through prior academic experience 0 
proposed content of the doctoral study plan, a working knowledge ° 
cipal content areas of business administration. , versi 
Supporting fields may be chosen from other departments of the Univ e a? 
student selecting a field outside of the School, however, must mee 
demic and administrative requirements of the department involved. seo!” 
For more detailed information on the program and its administratio" ct 
Handbook on the Doctoral Program, available in the Doctoral Progr 


if 


1 mio 


pis 
24 ness Adm nu 
as Busines ^ T) 


re? 


Special Programs 


*€Cutive Master of Business Administration 


The p i : 
at Exo utive Master of Business 


„ened to meet the needs of middle- and senior-level exec utives wi 

"Iuption. The « arefully tailored curriculum emph: 
| m üpproach with all the rigor and 
gree, This 21-month program is 
ii ‘two-week intern 
| Pants move 


Administration program is specifically de 


thout career 
isizes a general manage- 
academic quality of a traditional M.B.A 
highlighted by three week long reside 
ational study session held abroad Approximately 35 par- 
through the entire « ourse of study as a cohort group, taking all 
fen’ together. (See the Virginia Campus section under Courses of Instruction 
Ore details.) 


ncies 


Clive Master of Science in Information Systems Technology 
^ ap month Exec utive Master of Science in Information Syst 
of 'ekend-oriented program for participants represe 
tools EC and private organizations. ri 
tion ecessary to manage the diverse 
0a, Of information te hnology to e 


ems Technology 
nting a broad spectrum 
ie program equips participants with the 
processes of the development and appli- 
ffectively meet the needs of the modern 
Imp "ation. A cohort of 15 to 20 participants begins the program each Sep- 
itj, °° the Virginia ( ampus section under Courses of Instruction for more 


loi 
‘nt Degree Programs 


tu 
erat may work concurrently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the Law 
0 : 


tinis End the Master of Business Administration and Master of Public Ad- 
With taion, in the School of Business and Public Management 

Wty 4 Bir designated faculty advisor, students in these programs may transfer 
ls of e credits of Law School course work to their SBPM program and 12 red- 
ents ‘4 Course work to fulfill requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. Stu 
Busi aust be admitted separately both to the Law School and to the School of 
[M 5$ and Public Management and must meet all requirements in each de- 
tom oram prior to receiving either diploma. It is possible for a student to 

ln aa 6 | programs within four years. 


In consultation 


airs. The 
d onlv to 
a field of study in international business. The pro- 


e nts must 
itd Mitted se 


oth parately both to the School of Business and Public Management 
LM e Elliott School of International Affairs and must meet all requirements 
^ Program prior to receiv ing either diploma. 
b 
Sty 
Th ‘B.A, Certificate Program 
ep 
» Ost. en Vn et i 
à Oppo. M.B.A, Certificate Program is designed to provide GW M.B.A. alumni 
Oday), Unity to build upon their previous graduate study to ke 


ep pace with 
a program of 
a series of specially 
able from the Office of 


tudy; "USiness climate, Program participants may undertake 

sign n an existing M.B.A. field of concentration or from 

"duas Program offerings. Further information is avail 
missions. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Dean M.H. Futrell 
Associate Deans J.C. Heddesheimer, R.N. Ianacone 


ires teacher, 
Iministral? 


for professional service. The School also offers opportunities to experien", 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development prepe 
human service personnel, resource and support personnel, and ac 


e desig? 


professionals to extend and enrich their education. The programs ar " 
ary 


to meet the broad needs of persons who seek knowledge and skills necess 
provide effective learning and teaching, research, services, and leadership ! 
variety of settings that cover the entire life span. Ld 
The Graduate School of Education and Human Development is the admi, 
trative unit for three departments: Counseling/Human and Organization&! a 5 
ies, Educational Leadership, and Teacher Preparation and Special Educa 
In addition to programs of study leading to its degrees, the School offers ye 
and noncredit workshops designed to meet the unique needs of metropoli 
area school systems and other clientele in industry and government. " 
Special curricula are individually tailored for liberal arts graduates and gh 
uates of other professional schools who are interested in teaching or in dr 
human services areas. The School also offers a wide range of courses for r^ 
ers who wish to pursue advanced studies and additional endorsements 8D 
provisional teachers who wish to prepare for teaching certificates. 
Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the Counseling Là 
Community Counseling Service, and Office of Laboratory Experiences, og 
is responsible for internship placements in the community. Field expetit y 
are provided in cooperation with public and private schools, soc ial an M, 
agencies, museums, institutions in the business community, community 
junior colleges, and the federal government. Some programs and courses 
also offered at off-campus locations or via distance learning. T 
Mission Statement—The Graduate School of Education and Human D^», 
opment at The George Washington University is committed to provi n 
highest quality of educational services to its students. We develop innovab" " 
search programs, contribute in diverse ways to local communities ané 7 gy | 
tion, and actively participate in the international community sc holarshife y. 
location in the nation's capital, a vibrant multicultural and multinationé gni 
ter, offers a broad range of resources and opportunities to our diverse $ T. 
and faculty. We believe that continuous self-examination and improveme? 
fundamental to the education and human development professions. 


porat) 
shi” 


Teacher Certification Preparation Programs Ps 
e 


Programs are available to prepare students for teacher certification ine ati 
tary, secondary, and special education through the Master of Arts in "dr 
and Human Development, Master of Education, and Education Specii ist 
gree programs. Students who plan to prepare for certification must app? cet 
appropriate degree program. These degree programs are also available t0 
fied teachers seeking second endorsements. 


GSEHD Regulations 
Grades m 
> ` ini", 
For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; © Md P 
Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized With T aed y 
Unauthorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Other grades that may be assig 
A-, B+, B-, C+, and C-. 
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Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbols J (Inc omplete) or the 
uthorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The 

Ay explanation has bee 
mplete the require 


I indicates that a satisfac- 
n given to the instructor for the student's fail 
d work of the course. An instructor recording 
vill Dormally stipulate a date by which work must be completed. The in 
uctor has the responsibility for changing the grade of I to an appropriate 
® upon completion of work or, if work is not completed by the stipulated 
determining whether the grade of J should be « hanged to F or allowed to 


Main in the record. The grade of J remains on the student's re 
| * complete 


ure to 


a grade ol 


cord along with 
d grade. 


p 

RAXIS Teacher Assessments 
All degree 
fti oft 
| ed by the 


programs preparing students for teacher certific 
1e Educational Testing Service PRAXIS teacher assessments as spec- 
District of Columbia Teacher Certification Office. 


ation require com- 


liter, os 
"national Students 


p Addition to all listed criteria for admissions, students from countries where 
Pom i$ not an official language are required to take the Test of English as a 
21 Language (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 (paper-based) Or 
tion se Buter-based) is required for consideration for admission. All interna- 
Duss tap sents coming from ¢ ountries where English is not an official language 
tig, ;. ^6 à placement test administered by the Department of English as a For- 
Piter , P8uage. Only those students who score 600 (paper-based) or 250 (com- 


- ased) or higher on the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement. 
ang Pending on the test results, the student may be restricted in the number 
la YPe of courses that can be 


taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign 
anticipate additional related tuition expenses as 
ended period of time required to complete t] 


wj] Be (EFL) courses should 


5 à possible ext 


Program eir degree 


in tho gree of Master of Arts in Teaching 
» teld of Museum Education 
y dlate School of Education and Human Deve 
Paro ‘plinary program in museum educ pro 
ienee Braduates for work fulfilling the educational mission of art, history, or 
‘leg Museums; zoos, aquaria, or nature centers; and historic 
Naser Taduates also qualify to serve 
Ins and as 
ig; e intere 
es u 


lopment offers an intensive 
ation. The program is designed to 


al societies or 
as liaison persons between st hools and 
professionals in museum-related private and public agencies. 
sted in museum studies more generally should refer to Museum 
der Courses of Instruction. 


‘sion Requirements 


^q ited to the program in museum education an applicant must h 

MN 4 degree from an accredited institution; present two written references 
“ther "s ? quality of academic record and work experience; submit scores on 
Useri © Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; submit 
e interviewed by the Selection 
; alternative arrangements specified by the Committee. 
Adan ab nmunication, a desire to study and learn from museum collections, 
lte . l'Ity to work with people are essential. Evidence 
UM âduate, or professional experience in such fields 
Cietes., O8y, art history, fine arts, history, or the 
esirable, 


ave a 


of strong undergrad- 
as American studies, 
biological, physical, or social 


irene se E taf 


Plan of Study 


Y 
All degree candidates take five sequential core courses in three suci essive 9 


mesters beginning in June and ending in May of the following year. Each st 
dent also pursues four elective courses in a chosen museum related academ 
discipline and/or museology. Two carefully supervised field pla ements p? 
vide direct museum education experience. In the fall semester, students 8° 
two days a week as museum resource specialists in an educ ational site. Int 

spring semester, students hold four-day-a-week internships in a museum or mu" 
seum-related organization. The program requires completion of 33 í redit hou 


The Degree of Master of Education 


Elementary Education—The Master of Education in the field of elementary & 
ucation is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in the arts and s 
ences. The 39-credit-hour program includes course work for students who "3 
to become eligible for certification for teaching at the elementary school le 
(grades 1—6); additional course work in content areas may be needed t0 me 
specific jurisdictional requirements for « ertification. . 

x ondary ob 


Secondary Education—The Master of Education in the field of s« 
arts an p 


ucation is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in the 
ences. Students are expected to have had substantial course work in al ip 


demic field taught in secondary schools. Degree candidates may specialize 
thema 


art, English, English as a second language, foreign languages, mé the 
science, or social studies. The minimum 36-credit-hour program includes f 
; ( 


«t es . & or C ' f è y : J 
course work leading to eligibility for teacher certification; specific course p 
in the subject area to be taught may be needed to meet jurisdictional requ 


ments for certification. 
The Degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Developmen! 


pe 
The degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Huma” 4 


velopment are designed to provide students with specialized knowledge (8° 
skills required for advanced professional competence in a variety 0 edu, 
tional, human development, human service, and service industry careé r 
program of study involves a combination of classroom and field-based !&' ds 
experiences tailored to a professional specialty and individual studen v 
Students engage in a wide range of teaching and research approaches : 
flect the School's commitment to excellence in professional education: a 
The diversity of master’s programs in the Graduate School of Educatio Tm 
Human Development reflects its belief that education and human develor "t. 
comprise a multifaceted enterprise reaching persons of all ages in à vario jes 
settings. These programs develop professional knowledge, skills, and attit i 
that will enable graduates to foster learning, growth, and development} " " 
viduals throughout society Depending on the program specialty, stuc en? gd 


r$. 


" r a 2 an 
pue to pursue careers in sc hools, universities, community-D85* gi 
human service organizations, cultural and leisure institutions, and busine” 
government settings. s 

LS a : x e ^ g» 

Master's programs are available in the fields listed on the following pag M 

ovi" 


Counseling—The master's programs in counseling are designed t0 P nt? 
three specialty concentrations and one subspec ialty concentration 10! vL 
level positions in professional counseling. Program graduates are Prek p pf 
specialize in a specific field and to work in a variety of settings in War yl 
fessional counseling is offered. All counseling conc entrations require! e 
alent of two full years of study and provide core learning experiences ! Lei 
bine professional and behavioral studies with supervised laboratory: : 


ind internshi ‘erie Ww : a^ ‘cites P Lu 
y internship experiences. Some programs have specific prerequisl ^ qo? |i 


dition to the general admissions requirements. The master's programs in 


pins | 


Aic? |" 
prés 
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Ounen): : 

: UNseling and community « ounseling 
credited by the Council for the 

: lcationa] p 

"edited by t 


Udents wh. 


and the doctoral program in counseling 
Accreditation of Counseling and Related 
rograms. The master's program in rehabilit 


ation counseling is 
he Council on Rehabilitation Education. 


iib successfully complete a graduate program in counseling are el- 
Sh, to apply for certification by the National Board of Certified Counselors 
» "ts who successfully complete the graduate 


program in rehabilitation 
the Commission on Reha- 
lor Certification. State lic ensure and certification are available 
and requirements vary by state. 


Q0) : igi ificati 
peling are eligible to apply for certification by 
tation Counse 
Most states, 


€ core coi 


Work ; irse of studies for all program concentrations includes course 
bl n the foundations of counseling, human behavior and development, 


men- 
assessment, career development, individual 
Broup counseling, cross-cultural counseling, and research and statistics. 
ftl, ihe unity Counseling—This 48-( redit hour program prepares graduates to 
ip ? counseling profession in a variety of human service settings, includ- 
istit pue and other social service agencies, mental health centers, penal 
Mm ons, court systems, employ ment centers, allied health agencies, gov- 
agencies, community college counseling centers, employee 
programs, and private practice. 
00] Counseling—This 48-cre 


aj ®alth problems, testing and 


aparati Counselin dit-hour program provides professional 
Vate ic lon for individuals to become certified as ( ounselors in public and pri- 
kag Eos. The program is designed to provide students with the requisite 
ton, a „88 and skills to provide professional counseling, assessment, consulta- 
: Buidance services in a sc hool setting. 
ttio à abilitation Counseling—This 48-credit-hour progr 
M ia nselors to assist persons who are 
ton cou Y disabled to assume or resume 
ù suc nselor works with the clie 
Ve ge as indep 
Yl) 


am prepares rehabili- 
physically, mentally, emotion; lly, 
their place in soc iety. The rehabilita- 
nt to develop and implement a plan to assist 
endent living, job placement, supported employment, 
ng substance abuse and other physical and social barriers to living a 
ite q Satisfying life. In an accelerated program, persons with an undergrad- 
tin y; tee in human services/rehabilitation services can complete this pro- 
a minimum of 42 credit hours. 
Keith Ployee Assistance Counseling—This subspecialty can be elected 
uh Peci "1d community counseling or rehabilitation counse i 
Ulo By ty is designed to prepare graduates as professional counselors in 
' 8Ssistance nt settings. 
on—This program prepares teachers and other edu- 
Personne] for increased responsibilities in the planning, implementa- 
The 2, Valuation of curriculum and instruction. 
"ie. "Credit-hour program incl 


udes study in curriculum development, re- 
Ditis hd evaluation of instructi 


nal practice, teacher education, work with 
tion Populations, and school policy and management. A program special- 
Stond May include advanced study in elementary education, a ¢ ontent area of 
lino Y education, language and education, reading, special education, or 
tig A Special education. For teachers interested in developing or strength- 
Jute E academic competence, the program encourages 12 to 15 hours of 
là Ork in departments other than education. A practicum is required. 


"tgo on Policy Studies. The program in education policy studie 

‘agp $ who wish to develop skills in the technical, political, and manage- 
oag u 3 of education policy analysis. Emphasis is placed on developing both 
i Polim, «Standing of the political and social environment in whic h educa- 
Nana) Is formulated and the technical competence to undert 


ile. mgri ofa policy initiative. Internships are offere 
Ocal agencies, 


s is designed 


ake indepen- 
d in a variety of federal, 


Pee 


e e e itt 
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T an i : 28 ing 
The 36-credit-hour program includes course work in the policymakti 
process, evaluation, and current social policies influencing education. At le 
9 hours of electives must be taken in a field of specialization. 
; : T : Th; ; : on 
Educational Technology Leadership—This program is designed for pfo 
associated with schools, highet? 


who are entering or advancing in positions wr 
ucation, alternative educational settings, or other human service oct u ation 4 
which computers and related information delivery tec hnologies are used. 
program of studies provides students with opportunities to develop the eat 
edge, understanding, and skills necessary to provide leadership in the rap! 


changing environment of technology in education 

The 36-hour program includes required course work het 
practice of educational technology, including the use of computers and or 
instructional technology systems, tec hnological management systems, po " 
making, research methods, and leadership. Some classes are offered on in 
active instructional television. Twelve hours of the program are specializat 
electives, which can be chosen, with the advisor's consent, from other dep? 


, ani 
in the theory ? 
jo? 


ments in the University. 


i emp fe 

Elementary/Secondary Administration and Supervision- This program P. 
pares students for various school-based and central office leadership p p 
The 


for supervisory positions, and for increased responsibility in teac hing. ioni 
gram is designed to prepare graduates for advanced levels of profess a] | 
responsibility in diverse school communities and to increase their teen” g 
conceptual, political, and leadership skills. Emphasis is on leadership an 
agement, change, communication, organizational learning, administrativ 
legal issues, human relations, human resource development, general SU 
sory principles and responsibilities, and supervision of instruction. 
The 36-credit-hour program includes courses and field experience: pil 
to meet administrative certification requirements in the District of Colu T) 
Maryland, Virginia, and some other states. Candidates must have three ye" 


successful teaching experience. 


e 9" | 


at 
Higher Education Administration—This program prepares students os 
ministrative positions in institutions of higher education, associations, : p! 
and international government agencies, and business and industry: | atio 
gram is designed so that a student may select a concentration in adminis [ur 
teaching, or curriculum. The course of studies offers an intensive review’ ug 
history, scope, present status, and trends of higher education in the deo” 
States in comparison to selected systems in other parts of the world. SU pi! 
gain knowledge and skills related to the governance, organization, ant 
istration of colleges and universities. s ip 
The 39-credit-hour program includes courses on higher education sui 
United States, administration of higher education, and the community 
college. An internship is required. m 
rsons en e$ 
xal soti ip 


d 


Human Resource Development—This program is designed for pe 
ing or advancing in positions associated with learning in organizatio! 
in all sectors of society. Typical careers are in organizational develop™ gm 
ternal and external consulting, and training and development. The p in? 
interdisciplinary, and students are encouraged to tailor their programs 
vidual career needs and objectives. 

The eight required courses in the 36-credit-hour program include 
and issues of human resource development, adult learning, group d 
search methods, and organizational analysis. Fieldwork in cooper 
ington-area business, industry, government, and community organi 
be a part of the learning experience. , oll! 


Individualized Program—This program provides the opportunity tO io p 


an individualized curriculum that cuts across existing fields, bot 


io”? 
foundat s 
ynam ve 
ating © ui 
zatio™ , 


D 


ia 
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Graduate School of Education and Human Development and between the 
ol and other schools and departments of the University and the 
, lll. The program is designed to meet specific 
9! applicants who have unique needs. The 
tailored to prepare for new 
"velopment. 
m 36-credit-hour program is available 
8 of the Graduate School of Educ 
am must contain al 


Consor- 
career and professional objec- 
flexible program structure can 
and emerging fields in education and human 


within or across the three depart- 
ation and Human Development. The pro- 
2-credit-hour core curriculum consisting of courses in 
tman development, social/historical/ philosophical foundations in education, 
| t rriculum, The remaining 24 credit hours must correspond directly to the 

ram objectives and bear a direct relationship to each of the areas identified 
a rA minimum of 6 credit hours of fieldwork, or the equivalent, must be 
the jus the program. All work toward the degree must be specified 

lal program is developed. 


a 
at the time 


| trj mational Education—This 
6 Or advancing ir 


program is designed for persons who are en- 
| positions associated with training, education, adult 
tional a and development activities in diverse settings that require interna- 
lie! nderstanding. l'he program provides knowledge of other countries and 
kno $, using the education system as a means of interpreting and translating 
ty, “8° across cultures and analysis of the formal and nonformal school 
culture, development, values, contemporary 


tion ® Program, which requires a minimum of 33 credit hours, allows a sel 
is OM a varie 


ec- 

ty of subspecialization areas. A minimum of 15 credit hours 

in the international education studies area. A 9-credit-hour sub- 

sion y complements the major area of study and may be taken in any divi- 

dents å e University. Six credit hours of internship may be required for stu- 
- "10 do not have international education related experience. 


a eiat Education—The master's programs in special education provide core 
tent Pecialty studies and field experiences designed to prepare highly compe- 
thi committed professionals for a broad range of educational and leader- 
8s in the field of special education and related services. 

alst ant Special Education—This program is designed to prepare profession- 
heir serve the needs of infants and toddlers with, or at risk for, disabilities and 
ahd , ni les. The course of study prepares students to perform direct service 
Low ministrative, consultative, and research roles in health care, human ser- 
bit.) > 8nd e ttings. Internships in specialization areas include hos- 
infant intervention settings, developmental assessment 

arch facilities, day-care centers, and advocacy organizations. 

Smer, ^" edit-hour program includes courses in infant development and as- 

Werven, ^ eurodevelopmental assessment and programming, family systems 

erdisciplinary team functioning. A 


In anq internship are required. 
Y Childhood Special Education—This program prepares educ 
licae evelopment of young children evidencing developmental delay, iden- 
Wde] n and assessment procedures, and clinical teac hing and alternative 
Bites sty, Service for children with, or at risk for, disabilities, The program pre- 

“dents for interdisciplinary work with children from ages three to eight. 
al a 3-credit-hour program includes courses in language development, typ- 
ily ~ atypical development, formal assessment, interdisciplinary theory, 
"ne llervention skills, behavior management, and legal and policy con- 

g,. Practicum and internship are required. 

edits, ‘al Education for Children with Serious Emotional Disturbance—This 39- 
een ur Program of study requires a two-semester clinic 
‘and middle school serving children with se 


} r ^ 
8 ators in the 


al internship at an 
rious emotional distur- 


estesa caca 
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„s with pI* 
signed to 
s emo 


bance. Students are involved in course work and clinical experience 
fessionals from various allied mental health fields. The program is d« 
develop competencies in the nature and needs of children with seriou 
tional disturbance; assessment, programming, and teaching; and working 9 4 
tively as an interdisciplinary and interagency team member. The program : 


available to full-time students only and can be completed in one « alendar Yr 


Special Education for Adolescents with Serious Emotional Disturbance— t 
part-time, 42-credit-hour program of study typically requires two academ" 
years and three summers to complete. The program is multidisc iplinary in cor 
cept and design. Students are involved in course work and clinical experienty 
with professionals from various allied mental health fields. The multidisor 
nary program is designed to develop competencies in the nature and nee a 
adolescents with serious emotional disturbance; assessment, programming j 
teaching; functioning effectively as an interdisciplinary team member; ? 
providing consultation to administrators and teachers in regular education ? 
inclusion. el 

Transition Special Education—This interdisciplinary program prepares " 
ucators and support personnel to address the needs of youth and young adv 
with special needs for careers and transition from s« hool to postsecondaly » 
ucation, employment, and independent self-adjustment. Teacher certificil. 
preparation in categorical learning disabilities or nonc ategorical special e 
tion is available through the program. The curriculum integrates the roles 9 ing, 
evant disciplines and service agencies, including postsecondary plan 4 
alternative service models, and extended career support and adjustme? sy 
independent living. The program requires 39 credit hours of graduate os 
work, practicum, and field-based professional practice and research. Stu " 
can plan their programs to emphasize secondary and career programm.» 
learning disabilities, collaborative vocational evaluation, traumatic bra 
jury, corrections, and business-education partnerships. 


Admission Requirements for the Master of Arts 


in Education and Human Development " 
The Graduate School of Education and Human Development seeks appli 
with strong academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do gr? m" 
level work. Admission decisions are based on an evaluation of all materia "T. 
mitted in support of the application. The School requires official transch ore 
all previous undergraduate and graduate course work and acceptable te$ 
on either the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. NI 
Two letters of recommendation and a statement of purpose are require "T 
programs also require an interview with program faculty. The interview NU 
waived with permission of the coordinator of the desired program for tho 
ing outside the Washington metropolitan area. yi? 
In addition to these basic requirements, individual programs may fore? 
relevant professional experience and other supporting documentation © th 
final decision on admission is made. Upon receipt of the applicatio® P Vf 
individual program, information on specific requirements will be sent tis 
applicant. The personal interview, professional experience, and SUP call 


academic potential and professional background. 

The admission review is based upon a comparison of qualific 
applicants, weighing both the School’s general admissions crite 
gram-specific criteria. 

Positive decisions are made quickly for applicants who preset 
strong application credentials in all areas. In some cases, unusuall 
tors will offset comparatively weak factors and result in an offer 0 
to provisional status in the School. For a student to be admitted to 


ations aon | 
ria 8 

Jy 
at unifor 
y STON ih 


js", 
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dày ia 
Ay from provisional status, he or she must earn grades of B— or better with a 


! : : ' : " s 
mum cumulative grade-point average of 3.0 in the first 9 credit hours of 
Ie work. Grades of I are not acceptable. 
| 


A 
dvanced Standing 


Ady Dm 
at ced standing is granted for approved courses taken at otl 
tions, but a minimum of 24 credit hours must be ¢ ompleted in the Gradu- 


ate : > , è 
Schoo] of Education and Human Development as a master’s candidate. A 
the lum of 12 credit hours ti 
Master’s degree. 


fon raced standing is not granted for work completed five or more 
trs y ation for admission Or re 
toy PN for advanced standin 
ow » must be approved for 

Satisfactory, 


1er accredited in- 


iken in nondegree status may be credited toward 


vears be- 
admission to master's candidacv All work 


g must have been earned with a grade of B or bet- 
acceptance by both the advisor and the dean. 
Audit, or other nonletter grades are not acceptable. 


vio Study 
i, Plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education and 
‘tal po Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. Sev- 
tuden rams have additional credit hour requirements. The plan may, at the 
On S Option, include a thesis carrying six hours of graduate credit. Whether 
Coy ^h Student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours must be from 
ON planned primarily for graduate students (third-group courses). A mini- 
Cry h 12 hours, not including the thesis, must be from courses offered bv the 

Ee School of Education and Human Development. 
the Brams are initially reviewed in conference with an 
i Choo] and subsequently finalize 
bach. aea of specialization. Pr 
ind; those rel 
O teach, ton requirem 


Al 


admissions advisor in 
d with a designated advisor in the ¢ andi- 
'ograms are based on a candidate's interests and 
ated to teaching in public schools are designed around 
ents of the state and locality in which the candidate plans 


; TRUE | 
Shy degree requirements must be completed within six years, whether study i 
fag "Ine or part time, An additional (or seventh) year is allowed in the ¢ ase 
ent who breaks enrollment and is subsequently readmitted. 
f 
Mtin 
» tous Enrollment and Residence 
"dente 4 f i > : 
hd Hun Must be continuously enrolled in the Graduate School of Education 
"ister dan Development unless the dean grants a leave of absence. Failure to 


Wisen ach semester of the ac ademic year will result in lapse of candidacy 
ave pent readmission is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations 
Nive "91 established by the School. See Continuous Enrollment Status under 
Wher. Y Regulations. 
Na Master’s degree candidates are sitting for a comprehensive examina- 
Wop th are not otherwise enrolled in course work, they may prepare for and 
la y exam in continuous enrollment status. Should students elect to take 
"hen "n Semester to prepare for the examination or if a retake of the com- 
Niati Ve examination is necessary, they are required to sign up for the ex- 
Nition Preparation course, which carries a fee equivalent to 1 credit hour 


It : of Absence 
' ce 

ents w 
tata of 0, for personal reasons, are temporarily unable to continue their 
at lo 8Xc neg may request a leave of absence for a specific period of time 
the "Xcee : 

er 


one calendar year during the total period of degree candidacy. 


est is approved, the student must register for leave of absence each 
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e 
semester. If a student fails to register, degree candidacy is terminated. on 
reaching the one calendar year limit, students who are requesting to registel 


for furth d 


leave of absence status for additional semesters must seek approval f 
time in this status from the appropriate appeals committee 


Scholarship 


: 4 A ; r ` iv 
A grade-point average of 3.0 is required for graduation Students who re ) 
grade of C in more than 6 credit hours are subject to suspension. Students he 
receive a grade of F must confer with the dean before enrollment for furt 


work. 

The Thesis 

Students may elect a thesis option. The choice of the thesis subject must be A 

proved in writing by the student’s advisor and filed in the office of the de 
7 deta! 


statement of the School’s standards for the thesis and printed copies of ple i 
regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are availa 


5 


the office of the dean. E 

Payment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, during " 
period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the e^ 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, ad y ip 
time may be granted. The student must, however, be enrolled « ontinuou sy 
the program. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the addition? p! 
granted, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again a 


tuition as for a repeated course. 


Master's Comprehensive Examination A 


"- omp". 
ke ae asi 


Candidates in master’s programs requiring 33 credit hours must ta 
ose”. 


hensive examination. Candidates in some nonteaching programs wh pi? 
requirements exceed 36 credit hours may waive the « omprehensive exe "Lj 
tion with approval of the academic advisor. Candidates who plan to take. to? 
amination must be registered for at least 1 credit hour in the semester itis al! 
taken and must file a written application in the Dean's Office of the GIO. y 
School of Education and Human Development no later than 30 days prior des” 
date of the examination. Comprehensive examinations are required of sti du 
in Elementary/Secondary Administration and Supervision, Internation’ apt 
cation, Education Technology Leadership, and all programs in Teacher 
ration and Special Education. 


Second Master's Degree 


T" i : , : ` ` uw 
Persons seeking a second master's degree in the Graduate School of E sis? 
and Human Development must complete all core and spec ializatioD 
ments and a minimum residency requirement of 24 ¢ redit hours. 


The Degree of Education Specialist tl 
The program of advanced study leading to the degree of Education Spec. 
for students with master's degrees in education who seek further pro iso 
preparation for specific objectives. The program is available in the fiel i 
ministration, counseling, curriculum and instruction, higher education 
istration, human resource development, and special education. 


Admissions Requirements "m 
tT 9 ' ' C | 1 T " 
The following are required for entrance to an Education Specialist a» w, 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development or its equiva 1d. 


years of pertinent experience in an education or human developmen 
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a , 

Waduate se holastic average Qf at least 3.3 and an acce 

M ate Record Examination or Miller 
ehdation one from a prof 
àduate 
Roa]s. E 

"or in 


ptable score on either the 
Analogies Test. Two letters of recom 
'ssional supervisor and one from the most recent 
faculty advisor, are required, along with a statement of professional 


ach applicant must be interv iewed and recommended by a faculty ad- 
the major field. 


Scholarship 
Sholareh; À 
' Jolarshiy requirements for the degree of Educ 
t. E for the degree of Master of 
* above). 


ation Specialist are the same as 


Arts in Education and Human Development 


Programs of Study 


i and Degree Requirements 
Idi, 
p vidua] prograr 


cul ns are developed, through a plan of study worked out with a 
ly advisor, 


to fit the candidate's skills, interests, 
in of 30 credit hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of Arts 
| Wor} cation and Human Development is required, At least 21 hours of this 
iy, ust be taken in residence at GW. 

Atle Or c ompletion of the program. - 
ite EM 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate courses 
tudy En selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate 
specja background and general principles of the field of study, and ( 3) an area 
hib," a ization. A graduate-level research methods course must be included 

‘Program if it was not completed in previous graduate work. 


and career goals. A mini- 


A maximum of five calendar years is 


e 
Comprehensive Examination 


tasal completion ofa six-hour written examination and/or an oral exam- 

the axa, at the option of the major field advisor, is required. Candidates taking 

bto at aation must be registered for at least 1 € redit hour in the semester it 

ly, é aken and must file a written applic ation in the dean’s office at least 30 
tor to the date of the examination. 


e : 1 
: Degree of Doctor of Education 


tly, C'àduato School of Education and Human Development offers programs of 
Moyi EN Study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education. 
“ung lor fields of stu 
"alo m Ng, educational 
Ned pa and highe 
TN lona] 


These programs 
ly in curriculum and instruction, special education, 
administration and policy studies, human resource de- 
r education administration. Supporting fields are available 
administration, higher education administrat 


Mure and instruc tion, elementary education, human development, human 
oy e develo 


Q pment, international education, program evaluation. 
With Wy education, special education, supervision, and teacher 

hey, we 

tap. Spproval ofa stud 


lon, counseling, cur- 


reading, 
education. 
en in ent's program planning committee, course work may 

Other departments of the 1 niversity and through the 
Stats Srams require study of interrelated areas of education and 

Al] R in the major field of study. 

gs. Oral programs 
ttg. nals who must 


Consortium. 
a doctoral dis- 


are designed to accommodate the needs of working 
: pursue their studies on a part-time basis. Required grad- 
Ap S88, With few exceptions, are offered in the late aftern: on and evening. 
7 " Programs, selected courses may be taken at off-« ampus locations. 


i - 
The on Requirements 


a) - : 
pud ‘cant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, includ- 
ate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective and c omparable 


ATE PROGRAMS B 


i n 
to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Hum 


Development at this University. Students with a master's degree in 4 " 
other than education may be considered for doctoral study provide t 
degree and previous experience are judged relevant by the major field pro 


t 
! 


i . 7 
he major field program faculty for the 
ic aver 
duat? 


faculty. 

For an application to be forwarded to t 
consideration, an applicant must have a minimum graduate s holast 
of 3.3 and a 50th percentile score on the Miller Analogies Test or Gra 
Record Examination. Under certain circumstances, the associate dean may I* 
ommend to the faculty a student who does not meet the stated criteria but whe 


the chosen field. Programs often set hig 


has shown exceptional promise in : 
ral st! 


admission standards, and the number of spaces available for new docto 
dents limits the number that can be accepted. i 
The applicant is strongly encouraged to schedule an interview with the ; 
rector of graduate admissions, who will discuss the applicant’s needs 1D ^^. 
tion to the School's resources, explain the required procedures and stand? " 
and guide the applicant through the admission process. In addition, all pin 
cants must have an interview with faculty members in the major field. stud 
receiving favorable recommendations from the major field faculty are adm! 


to precandidacy for the degree 


Precandidacy 


" 


1 d 
In the precandidacy period a minimum of 9 credit hours of course work p^ 
program must be completed. Full-time students must complete this work WI 
the first 18 credit hours; part-time students must complete it within me v 
mesters of admission to precandidacy. Application for full « andidacy W! rio? | 
be decided on the basis of the quality of scholarship in the prec andidacy pe m 
the recommendations of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the? 


gram, and a qualifying examination. 


! 
p- 


Plan of Study : 
egre? 


In general, two to three years of full-time study beyond the master's G86) ad 
education, or the equivalent in part-time study, are required. Course wor pus 
examinations must be completed within five years, and the entire program is 
be completed within eight years. The minimum residency requiremen 4940 
credit hours of course work beyond the master’s degree in education, P € jin 
24 hours of dissertation research. In most cases, course work beyond the" 
mum is required. $ 
juired y two p 


Programs are individually planned. Each program is divided int¢ 
‘ porting oat 


The first consists of studies preparatory to taking major and sup d 
The sU 


comprehensive examinations and required research tool studies. 
consists of the doctoral dissertation and the final oral examination. g” 
Upon admission to doctoral candidacy, the student is assigned to 9 p oil 
planning committee of three faculty members, one of whom must be E psi" 
side the major field of study. Students who have completed the compre" sort 
examinations and predissertation seminar must register for 6 hours 0 afte! 
tion Research in two consecutive semesters and 3 hours per semester t e" (2i 
until the satisfactory completion of the dissertation or the completio® est! 
credit hours of dissertation research. Once they have reached their 24 86 os 
hour maximum, they must register each subsequent fall and spring sem op? 
1 credit hour of Continuing Research until completion of their degree P^; 
More specific information is available in the Doctoral Student Handbo0" 


Comprehensive Examinations 


th 
ass 4°) ah 
Pi from bo 


No later than the end of the third semester, the student must (1) ] 
hour qualifying examination, the content of which includes materi 


BE . 
fen ajor field of study and foundations of education, or (2) satisfactorily de- 
“N & portfolio: the 


cohort portfolio option is only available for students 
| bavin Programs Doctoral students who received an Ed S. from 

t athe ensequently taken a comprehensive examination, 
chai ? foundations 
t me the researc} 
Pre. 8 the integrati 
mig, eration Se 
à “n 12-hour e 
vdidato be 
wa of a 


in designated 
this University 
are required only to 
portion of the qualifying examination. All course work, in- 
1 tool requirement, must be successfully « ompleted prior to 
ve comprehensive examination (the only exception is the 
minar). The integrative comprehensive examination is a 
xamination, six hours on each of two suc essive days. The 
gins the second part of the program after the satisfac tory comple- 
examinations and the required research tool field. ( 


ia ;'andidates taking 
ijj jamination must be registered for at least 1 credit hour in the semester it 
dy, I taken and must file a written application in the dean’s office at least 30 
“prior to the date of the examination. 
e Di 4 
| Dissertation 
dis ma : i " T 
M oh tation is required as evidence of ability to perform original s holarly re- 
A and to interpret and present its results. 
AL th 


mme beginning of the dissertation phase, the dean appoints a dissertation 
| lis Itteo. consisting of a ¢ hairperson (usually a faculty member in tl 
| and two additional faculty members. The « andidate is required t 


* Dto ; i ; 
ij, al for the dissertation to this « ommittee, which determines its ace ept- 


With the e dissertation is completed under the guidance of the chairperson, 
D gra Evi e of the other members of the dissertation committee. 

w] as uate in a particular semester, the candidate must submit to the dean. 

“tation an the date specified in the calend 

Noy and an abstract and 


t “Ne 
Ne ne 


1e major 
0 submit 


ar, four complete copies of the dis- 
biographic al sketch for inclusion in the an- 
p» "ht of the examination and for reproduction by University Microfilms. 
the gine’ copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduc tion 
ity yy. "SSertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by 1 niver- 


7 Mieres ^ a — em 
lids films, Inc., are available in the office of the dean. The succe 
it, the doctorat 


bing P led toward t] 


ssful can 
e is required, before receiv ing the degree, to pay fees that 
tino the le expense of binding library copies of the dissertation 

4 e Announcement of the Final Examination 


, and the basic service ren- 
* "Diversity Microfilms, Inc. 


, and to sign a microfilm agreement 


"1 the di 


ithe, : Ssertation has 
"al c Ommittee member, 
Sip, & exami 

0b, n 


approval of the dissertation chairman and at least one 
the candidate is recommended to the dean for the 

4 ation, which must be passed at least 30 days before the degree 
nmi COnferred. The examination is open to the public and is conducted by a 
ler, ioo of the fac ulty, appointed by the dean, supplemented by at least two 
hog «t the candidate’s field of study from outside the Unix ersity. Candidates 
we hacy) fully pass the oral examination are recommended for the d 
‘tee ly 9f the Graduate School of Education and Human De 
Xe da, edited copies of the dissert 
Oth Bain one 
e 


egree by 
velopment. 
ation must be submitted to the office of 


month of the final oral examination and no later tl 


nan one 
the degree is to be conferred. 


ns 
to Í 
tg 4S Study and Residence 
y Nts 
d Hy Must be continuously enrolled in the Graduate School of Education 
QU an Development, unless the dean or the Advanced Graduate Faculty 
lay leave f abc ` 'ai " ach e . 1 , 
y lesult of absence. Failure to register each semester of the ac 
w In lapse of candida y. Subsequent re 
"i," COnditiong 
ate aculty 


ademic year 
admission is subject to what- 
and regulations have been established by the Advanced 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 
camp" 


l'he Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers off. 
lopme 


programs leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Human Deve 
in the fields of curriculum and instruction, educational technology j 
elementary/secondary administration and supervision, school « ounselinf " 
human resource development; the Master of Education in the field of second 4 
education; and the Education Specialist in the fields of educ ational ad jn? 


tration and human resource development. On-campus course registration ne 
| 7 
ivisio 


le adershi 


quired in some cases. The programs are administered through the D 
University Programs. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


| POA 
Mein Dean T.A. Mazzuchi 


erim Associate Deans R.S. Heller, S. Sarkani 


: School of Engineering and 


Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
ee Scientific School of Columbi 


an University. It was named in honor of 
t188 t. Corcoran, president of the University’s Board of Trustees trom 1869 
; 8. The school was among the first to accept women for d« 
he ve. ring. The organization and offerings of the school h 
by t but throughout most of its history the program 
tm, Phasis on the princ iples guiding the adv 
"nt name was adopted in 1962. 
teri 8h its four departments— "Civil, 
| Ment 8 Electric al Engineering 
Ew and Operations Research 
© Offers g 
“Ngineer 


gree candidacy 
ave evolved over 
has been characterized 
ancement of technology. The 


Mechanical, and Environmental Engi- 

and Computer Science; Engineering Manage 

the School of Engineering and Applied Sci 

raduate study leading to the degrees of Maste 

degrees ering Management, and Dox tor of Science and 

| cord of Engineer and Applied Scientist. Programs 
c 


2} ing to the student's preparation and needs. 
9 Uate-leye 


i Mong the 


r of Science, Master 
to the professional 
are individually planned 
The School also offers a 
l certificate program through each of its four departments. 


‘tablish special opportunities offered by the School are research institutes 
ting a to create opportunities for student and faculty researc h, strength- 
| lle devet, with counterparts in government and industry, and contributing to 
| illu, pP ment and harnessing of emerging tec hnology. These inc lude the In- 
| Search E 'omputer Graphic 8, MEMS and \ LSI Pec hnologies, Magnetic s Re- 
TA eliability and Risk Analysis, Materials Scienc e, Medical Imaging and 


and Risk Management; Joint Institute for 

(located at the NASA- Langley Research Cen- 

ational Ports and Waterwavs Institute; National 
inter for Infrastructure Safety and Reliability 


Admission 


"o; A 
" Specific e 


ntrance requirements, please see individual degree programs. 


tedi “ aPproval of the student's advisor and department chair, graduate 
Choo} ay be transferred, when applicable, to meet degree requirements of the 
"hose lur a master's or professional degree « andidate, or a doctoral candidate 
"ted liBhest earned degree is a master's, up to 6 credit hours may be trans- 
Pte y °ra doctoral candidate whose highest earned degree is a bachelor's de- 
no » to 24 credit hours may be transferred from another doctoral program. 
timp 9t may more than 6 transferred credit hours be applied to a master's 
Ao *ssional program. The credit must have been completed with grades of 
Miva a another accredited and recognized institution, at a level of study 
tal da me to that being pursued at GW. In addition, the professional and doc- 
Riro ose programs require that the credit be earned no more than five years 
Me mo ission to the GW program, and some departments require that it be 

te recently. Credit applied toward a previous degree may not be 
ident thr d ransfer of redit regulations apply to courses taken as 
Usma, Ugh GW's Division of I niversity Programs; that is, 
UM "x be taken in nondegree status before 
MIT Cc w Purposes of transfer of credit, the SI 


Í 


: a nondegree 


up to 6 credit 
applying for admission to degree 


» SAS graduate certificate program 
‘ey cr Sidered a prior degree; at the discretion of the department concerned, 
gae edit hours earned in a SEAS certificate 


rogram may be applied to a 
ent de "- "ibt: 
degree program. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS BULLETIN 
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English Language Requirements for Admission of International Students 


Applicants from countries where English is not an offic ial language must tal? 
the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The University looks «i 
minimum TOEFL score of 550 (paper-based) or 213 (« omputer-based) in e 
sidering candidates for admission. Those admitted as degree candidates in 
take a placement test administered by the Department of English as à Foe 
Language. Only those students who score 600 (paper-based) or 250 (« omput 
based) or higher on the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement. bet 
Depending on the test results, the student may be restricted in the un 
and type of courses that can be taken. Students assigned English as à Fore j 
Language (EFL) courses should anticipate additional related tuition expens a 
well as possible extended periods of time required to complete their degree? 
grams. Departments may set higher standards and should be consulted. 


SEAS Regulations 
Attendance i 
: ; ; x 1 e , ya 
Students mav not attend classes until registration is completed. They eT 
tend only those classes for which they are registered. Students are expe" 4 
attend all meetings of the courses in which they are registered, fully prep fo 
to carry on the work required. Students may be dropped from any cour" 


undue absence. 


Grades 

The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum De 
F, Fail; CR, Credit (for satisfactory thesis completion); J, Incomplete; m. 
Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Gt 
A-, B+, B—, C+, and C- may also be assigned. 

At the option of the instruc tor, the grade of I may be recorded i 
reasons beyond his or her control, is unable to complete the wor 
and if the instructor is informed of and approves such reasons before © io 
when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the student S gll 
performance and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. ^^ s th 
ure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily explaine™ «e 
instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded ^* 
ceptable reasons are later presented, the instructor may initiate an apprr ug 


of 
fa student” 


k of the at? 


i ; im". 
grade change. Although the grade of J may remain on the records for a max m 
of one year, the instructor should normally set a much briefer perio m 


which the uncompleted work must be made up. The grade of I cannot yg 
moved by the student's reregistering for the course here or taking it$ e of al 
elsewhere. An incomplete that is not removed within one calendar y? ical 
the time of graduation of the student, whichever occurs first, is autom low? 
changed to an IF. When the / is changed to a letter grade, the grade 0 " 
by the letter grade (e.g., IB) will appear on the student's record. 4 ours 
Credit/No Credit Grading System—SEAS students may take SEAS T. 
under the credit/no credit grading system, but credit for such courses ca 
applied toward any degree program in SEAS. 


Program of Study 


study and enters it on a form that governs the student’s degree 
that must be approved by the advisor and department chair. The 
be established soon after matriculation and must be completed be 
dent is certified for graduation. 


fore 
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“anges in Program of Study 


Adding Courses—Courses may be added during the first two weeks of« lasses 
“hy Semester, subject to permission of the instructor or the department 
“lve. 
* 
ae dhdrawa] from Courses—Students may 
f; 


withdraw from courses without 
ek of classes in the fall and spring 
a student desires to withdraw from a 
al deadline, the student must first present 
xtenuating circumstances to the department chair 
associate dean for academic affairs. In all cases, financial regu- 
ns Boverning withdrawal remain in full effect. 


tha Anges in Course Status—The status of a course 
voy Sed from c redit to 


Ph Mic pe 


te nalty up to the end ofthe ninth we 
- "USters. I 


1 unusual circumstances, if 
r the authorized withdraw 
d evidence of e 


may not normally be 


fe audit after the end of the sixth week in the fall or spring 
Mester, 

I 

|. Reg: 

| “Ssi 3 " . . 

E dence and Continuous Enrollment 

| ] 


All w 

( ^ ebur 
by tk for the degree must be done in residence unless an exception is granted 
lin 9partment chair. 


llo A student in a degree program is expected to be con- 
DN Usly enrolled in the School until the degree is conferred. A student who 
der 18 or her registration must apply for readmission to the degree 


TWh gulations are in force at that time. 


program 
On, atever conditions and re 
nrollment, a student may re 


To maintain 
Lag ous e nt, i register in one of the following categories, 
tion | of Absence— This status is available to students who are awaiting grad- 
(with all requirements completed); attending classes at another institu- 
tan Th Spec ial approval); temporarily transferred out of the 
, Contin ‘or having temporary medical problems. i 
Mare pang Research—Students who have completed their researc h credits, 
tC, ntin ^t ready to defend a thesis or dissertation, must register for 1 credit 
loy ing Research each semester as appropriate. Et 
' qua i tation Preparation—Students who are studying for a comprehensive 
Msa ying exam for the current or following semester, and are not taking any 
1 credit of Examination Preparation as 


area (e.g., for mil- 


5, must register for 


appropriate. 

h Programs 
llo 

0 A 1 ^ 
Nog lowing list shows the seven fields of graduate study and their areas of 
sent Qon. Requirements for the graduate degrees in the various fields are 
|, «ei 
leg 


M n subse quent pages. 


For information on professional and doctoral 
~Ma given field, cont 


act the department administering the field. 


Qvi an 
d " Environmental Engineering 
"i "emt of Civil, Mechanical, and E 
dS er} s 
ito, ring Mechanics 
itech enta] Engineering 
MON ica] Engineering 
‘ter p gineering 
Sources Engineering 


nvironmental Engineering) 


4 

te Science 

UN “nt of Electrical En 

NN and Theory 

ter avlligence and Computer Vision 

"puto nd Communications Security 

Uter ngineering and Architecture 
Taphics and Multimedia Systems 


gineering and Computer Scien: e) 


Industrial Engineering 
Parallel and Distributed ( somputing 
Software Engineering and Systems 


Electrical Engineering 

(Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science) 
Biomedical Engineering 

Communications 

Controls, Systems, and Signal Processing 

Electrical Power and Engineering Management 
Electromagnetic Engineering 

Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 

Industrial Engineering 

Microelectronics and VLSI Systems 


Telecommunications and Computers 
(Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science) 


Engineering Management 
(Department of Engineering Management) 


Crisis and Emergency Management 

Economics, Finance, and Cost Engineering 
Electrical Power and Engineering Management 
Engineering and Technology Management 
Environmental and Energy Management 
Industrial Engineering 

Intelligent Systems and Knowledge Management 
Software and Information Systems Management 
Systems Engineering 

Transportation and Logistics Management 


Mechanical Engineering 
(Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Env ironmental Engineering) 


Aerospace Engineering 

Design of Mechanical Engineering Systems 
Fluid Mechanics, Thermal Sciences, and Energy 
Industrial Engineering 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Science 
Structures and Dynamics 

Transportation Safety Engineering 


Operations Research 
(Department of Operations Research) 


General Operations Research 
Industrial and Engineering Statistics 
Industrial Engineering 

Management Science 

Mathematical Optimization 
Stochastic Modeling 


P 
Master's Degree Programs —18 
| 
Entrance Requirements got’ 
cD 4 
Aue + ate DOO a 
Admission to study toward a master’s degree requires an appropriat rodi“! | 


degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for P 


SCHOOL OF F NGINEERIN( 


| Work ; " b. 4 
cnt In the field selected, such as mav be indicat 


bor Scores, and similar data. (Although GRE 
"ub. Mission to SI 


ed by undergraduate grades, 
Scores are not generally required 
SAS, applicants are enc ouraged to take the examination.) In 

on S Partment of Engineering Management, students must take the GRE and 
| have scores above the 50th percentile unless they can demonstrate that they 
| tabus a minimum of two years of postbac alaureate professional experience 
| Siness firm in which English is the primary language. 


Ge 
E nera] Program Requirements 


t minimum program consists of 24 credit hours (27 credit hours in the De- 
tep Ment of Engineering Management) of approved graduate courses and 
day Osis (6 credit hours). With the approval of the de ) he 

10 ore ect an optional program without a thesis that consists of a minimum of 
I», dit hours of approved graduate courses in the Department of Electrical 
M neering and Computer Science, 33 in the Departments of Civil, Mechanical. 
De lVironmenta] Engineering and Operations Research, and 36 in the 


logs Ment of Engineering Management. Students whose undergraduate study 
requisites may be required to take additional 


a mas- 
partment, the student 


^ 


oie nácesssco ma 
tge include nece ssary pre 


| Pt ofthe . In no case may the undergraduate courses thus taken fulfill any 
Ubon v requirements for the master s degree. : 
ined passion, the student is assigned an advisor Programs of study are de- 
lw ich "4 established prerequisites and the requirements of the department 
Yt a le student wishes to study. The program of study must be approved 
| huire uc €nt's advisor and the department chair. Some programs specify a 
| set of core courses. 


) 
Nast...» 
" "erg Thesis 


m , s 
ES of tet $ thesis must de 


monstrate the student's ability to make independent 
M, „28 knowledge 


| and discipline of thought acquired through graduate 
"sults 9 undertake constructive work in a given field, and to communic ate the 


“onal phe work in writing. Suitable work for which the student has 
| "leq. "Ponsibility may be considered, whether done on or off campus, pro- 
| lo, 9 Significant amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 
tea to Sister for the thesis course (299), the candidate must submit the thesis 
tent 3ppropriate department chair, on the form obtained from the de- 
Mast : Office and approved by the faculty advisor. At the beginning of the 
“Bde, Of expected graduation, the candidate must submit the thesis title to 
Wisco On the form available in the department office. While registered in the 
E! 
NR *r under whom the thesis is to be written. Students mày consult with 
They, SOrs, but they have primary responsibility for the thesis. 
Usg © calendar for the semester in which the can« 
e event a thesis is unfinished on the d 


profes- 


Vy m, se Sequence 299—300, the student is entitled to the advice of the fac- 
K 
Als i ŝis in final form must be submitted to the department chair by the date 
l lidate enrolls in thesis 
ate specified, the student 
í continuing research. The overall time limit for earning the de- 
a fo ime Limits, below) may not be exceeded. A thesis may be submitted 
4, Mag 1 One time. The acceptability of the thesis is determined exclusively 
had S Examination committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the stu- 
“Ding date status is terminated. 
Sar | Cetailed regulations re 
Ving ^ SVailable in the de 
Tawings, b 


garding the form and reproduction of the 

partment office. Accepted tł 

ecome the property of the 

ati trary, where the duplicate copie 
lon, 


1eses, with accom- 
University and are deposited in 
s are bound and made available 
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Scholarship Requirements 

` ie | Ahi 

Courses specified in the student's program of study must be completed wig 

minimum grade-point average of 3.0 for award of a master's degree. A sW " 
x , Ne 
or three grades below B- is barred from fur 


who receives two grades of F 
enrollment in graduate courses 
A student may not repeat for credit a course i 

or above, unless required to do sot 
nt requiring the student to repeat such 
ment chair. 


as ale 
and, ordinarily, will not be readmitted as 4m 


gree candidate 
has received a grade of C 


chair. A written stateme 
credit must be submitted to the registrar by the depart 


: e 
yy the depa 
a course 


Time Limits 
three? 


Lang 
J stra 4 
gist g 


A full-time student in the master’s program 1s allowed a maximum of 
luding the time spent taking only English as a Foreign 


courses) to complete all degree requirements, from the date of first re 
time SU. 


idate in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part- o ti? 
allowed a maximum of five « alendar years. yd? 
unclassified st 


endar years (exc 


as a degree cand 
in the master’s program is 
limit does not include any period of registration as an " 
before admission to degree candidate status or an) period spent on apP i 


;W 
leave of absence. Students who do not complete degree requirements : 
d. They 


will have their degree candidate status terminated. ^» gp 
gree candidate status under conditions specifie® ^ 


the allowed time 
be readmitted to d« 
department chair and approved by the dean 


Fields of Study j 
"Ts 


; o are 
igineering and Applied Scienct = "m 
Each field in turn encon se 
The coni 

. a D 
esigns an a 


Graduate programs in the School of Er 


ble in the seven fields of study shown below 


al 
several areas of concentration that accentuate a spec ialized focus. 


study responds to the unique interests of the student, who d T 
ual program in close consultation with the assigned advisor. In most 8 hif yr 
dents follow a presc ribed core and elect approved courses from wr UP 
School of Engineering and Applied Science and from other sc hools 9 er 
versity. Students must have satisfied, through undergraduate studies: 
requisites specified, or approved equivalents 
Because engineering expertise inc ludes a bro: aft 
may profitably be combined with study in othe m 
Students whose interests SP 
gree and join! , 


ë 
og) 
„chno! 6 i 


id foundation in t€ 


gineering study 
sharpen the engineer's focus in prat tice 
plines may select from a number of joint field/single de 


degree programs. 


Civil and Environmental Engineering y | 
m : em yu ) ad by Ua 
The field of Civil and Environmental Engineering is administered op gf | 
partment of Civil, Mechanical, and Env ironmental Engineering, V » gin? | 


, ine ni 
aduate degree 1P a fot! 
le average T... 
j, Becat” | 
, te | 
e com | 


that the applicant's background includes an undergr 
ing, the physical sciences, or applied mathematics. A grat 
last two years of undergraduate study w ill normally be require 
puters are integral to education and research, the ability to u$ 


assumed. M 
1 ne» qw . i i : 10 Y ai 
Some areas of civil and environmental engineering leading tot n i 
N à = N nt" P 
Science are offered at the NASA-Langley Research Center, Hampt LA 
I ? ve 1 d :& : 4 iH - ) Ue | 
NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities art | 
ever possible. | 


Areas of Concentration Leading to the Master of Science 
Engineering Mechanics—Required: ApSc 213; EngS 218, 
Environmental Engineering—Required: CE 212, 240, 284 
Geotechnical Engineering—Required: CE 205, 219 EngS 285. 


285. 


D 


Fe 


t ze 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERIN( AND APPLIED SCIENCI 
Structura] Engineering 
; 


—Required: CE 210: EngS 215, 285. 
"ater Resources Engir 


ieering—Required: CE 212, 240, 284 
Computer Science 


A nuisite: CS i 51, 120, 131, 133, 140, 144, 172. Required: CSci 182, 217, 232. 
Tue field of Computer Science is 
ig qe ering and Computer Scier 
^ &-point average of at least 3 

edit hours of undergradu 
| JSica] Science í 
T Semeste 


administered by the Department of Electri 
ice, which requires that the applicant have 
.0 (on a scale of 4.0), or equivalent, for the last 
ate work and be adequately prepared in the basic 
s (physics and either chemistry or biology) and in m 
rs beyond precalculus). 

mi Maximum of three courses at the 


athematics 


ite 100 level may be counted toward the re- 

Ments for the degree. The following undergraduate courses may be taken 
TA uate credit if they are inc luded in the student's approved program of 
Ig ^ —* 126, 127, 128, 144, 178, 184; CSci 134, 155. 174, 178, 182, 185, 187. 


quate Students are required to attend several department colloquia each 
| bene These are intended to broaden the student's professional outlook and 
A Courage interaction with the fac ulty. Schedules are posted. 
as of Conce 


ntration Leading to the 

^ Sorithms and Theory 

Qa Cia] Intelligence anc 
Puter and Communications Security 

al Engineering and Architec ture 

b er Graphics and Multimedia Systems 


Q 
ga el and Distributed ( 'omputing 
Ware Engine 


Master of Science 


1 Computer Vision 


ering and Systems 


Cal Engineering 
tig ld of Electric 
ave 4 aine. ; ; 
| Ma. See in electric ale 
Ney 9 of 4.0) for the ] 


partment of Elec- j 
juires that the applicant 

ngineering with a grade-point average of at least 3.0 

ast 60 credit hours of undergraduate work and be ade- 

asic physical sciences and in mathematics. 

} 'urses at the 100 level may be counted toward the re- 

"aad, (Or the degree. The following undergraduate courses may be taken 

, credit if they are included in the student's approved program of 

» 162 ), 127, 128, 144, 178, 184; CSci 120, 131, 133. 134, 140, 144, 155. 


Ner imum of three cx 


Pi 174,178, 182. 185, 187, 190. 
133. A site: B.S.(E.E.) or B.S. in any field and EE 11. 12, 20, 31, 32; Math 31. 
uisa 113, 114, 115; CSci 100. 

lh, tired v. Ii 

fema; COurses are thre 


Main; e courses selected from EE 203, 210. 211, and 219 
Ry o ing Courses (five courses and a thesis, or seven ourses) may be cho- 
‘dent’ p udent based on individual interests, subject to the approval of the 
Ite - ""Culty advisor. 

S of e 

li; centration Leading to the Master of Science 

NM ‘cal Engineering 

(5, Nicar.. 4 

tro) ations 

IN ¥stems, and Signal Pro 'essing 

let OWer ang Engineering Management 

Ine Mag i 


o netic Engineering 
MT nversion, Power, and Transmission 
"ele "8ineering 
Onics and VLSI Systems 


P 


Telecommunications and Computers 
y the De 
of a 
wor 
tics 


The field of Telecommunications and Computers is administered b 
partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, which requires 
have an undergraduate degree with a grade-point average 
ast 60 credit hours of undergraduate 
and be adequately prepared in the basic physical sciences and in mathemé M 

Prerequisite: B.S. in electrical engineering, computer science, Or ( ompuler c. 
gineering, or B.S. in any field and EE 11, 12, 20, 31, 32; Math 31, 32, 33; AP 


113, 114, 115; CSci 100. 
Required courses are EE 248, 259, and 251 or 


the applicant 
least 3.0 (on a scale of 4.0) for the 1 


i IB inis 
346; CSci 217. The rem gi 


courses (four courses and a thesis, or six courses) may be chosen by thea 

based on individual interests, subject to the approval of the student's J8* 

advisor. 

Engineering Management 43 
Y 

Prerequisite: ApSc 115; Math 52. Required: EMgt 211, 212, 256, 260, 269,7. 


ation 9" 
and informatioD 7 


anagement, ^j 
epartme y 

aster 
Master ing 


and 297 or, for the concentrations in the areas of software 
tems management and intelligent systems and knowledge m 

The field of Engineering Management is administered by the D 
Engineering Management, which requires that an applicant for the 
gineering Management degree have an undergraduate degree in 
natural science, or mathematics. Other applicants may apply to 
Science degree and must complete Phys 1 and 2 as prerequisites. — , ous! 
A grade of C or better is required in eac h undergraduate prerequisite - 1st 
and in some cases a grade of B or better may be stipulated. [he core p ihe 
(those listed as required above through EMgt 283) for both the M.E.M. ê gil 
M.S. degree programs are required for the degree and must be taken prio 


the Master” 


other courses in the program. p TA 
All concentrations lead to the M.E.M., M.S., App.Sc., and Engr., excep sig 


trical power and engineering management and industrial engineering 
lead to the M.S. only. 


Areas of Concentration 
Crisis and Emergency Management 
Economics, Finance, and Cost Engineering 
Electrical Power and Engineering Management 
Engineering and Technology Management 
Environmental and Energy Management 
Industrial Engineering 
Intelligent Systems and Knowledge Management 
Software and Information Systems Management 
Systems Engineering 
Transportation and Logistics Management 


Mechanical Engineering 


The field of Mechanical Engineering is administered by the 
Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. See the Civil 
Engineering field for entrance and program requirements. 


ant 0 ^a 
Department d 
and Enviro! 


Areas of Concentration Leading to the Master of Science "Li 

& rack " 

Aerospace Engineering—Required: ApSc 213; EngS 284; ME 221 gpa 

available in aeroacoustics, aeronautics, astronautics, propulsion, aDC* ó 
4 


tems. $ 
251; IP 


Design of Mechanical Engineering Systems—Required: ME 243, 4 
; ys sign a 


jf 
y 
Tracks include computer-aided design, computer-integrated dé 
facturing, mechanical engineering design, and robotics. 


Dom oce cms nma ae m. i RA 
Mm 
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lj , 
yad Mechanics, 


221. 
aM Mechanics and Materials Science 
| 1 


Thermal Sciences, and Energy—Required: ApSc 213; EngS 


Required: ApSc 213; EngS 231, 218, 


Stryn ' 
ctu re c and Dynamics —Required: ApS« 


213; EngS 215, 285 
"Sportation Safety Engineering 


Required: EngS 217, 284. 285 
pes, ss 
tions Rese 


q 


arch 


Qe : i E. 
i, eld of Operations Research is administ 
ty. Search, which requires that the 


ered by the Department of Opera 
applicant's background include an un- 
Yate degree in engineering, the physical sciences, or the mathematical 
$. The department offers both a thesis (30 hours) and nont 
Option for the master's degree. 


lence 


buy hesis (33 


í te 
Pas at p> ’ 
9f Concentration Leading to the 


Master of Science 
Nera] Ope 


M, rations Research 
DN ematical Optimization 
chastic Modeling 


lily, dsite: ApSc 115, 116; CSci 100; Math 33. Required: OR 209, 
LM be 9 and 300 (thesis option) or 291 (nonthe 


lg. axen concurrently with graduate course 
try terequisite 


tlin "Bree, 


216, and 
sis option). Some prerequisites 
S; with the exception of ApSc 
courses do not fulfill any part of the requirements for the mas- 
It is required that students complete OR 209 and 216 before en- 
| Sans M other courses in the department. In certain « ases, permission may be 


Vna Or concurrent registration. Students electing the nonthesis option will 
y mester of study. 


| Mop, Complete OR 291 in the last se 
| 0 n, Sement Science—Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 52. Required: OR 201. 
3; one of EMgt 287 or Mgt 224 or Mgt 226; and 


LS 236; EMgt 281 or 28: 
p 291 or 299-300. 


| 
| b, Aster of Science in the Field of Industrial and Engineering Statistics 
AN 
i, site: ApSc 115 or Stat 118, Math 33, CSci 100, and knowledge of 
Wigg Near algebra. Required: OR 254, 281. 


282 and Stat 201, 202, 217: two 
to aj : Osen from OR 262, 271, Stat 223, OR 273/Stat 173, OR/Stat 284; plus 
Ju, wives chosen in consultation with the advisor. Students are 
Ii, | Titten Master's Comprehensive Examin 


tree ith the Department of St 


required 
ation. The program is offered 
atistics in Columbian School of Arts and 


dust 
{onl Engineering- This area of ¢ oncentration is offered through the fields 
‘ica u *r Science, Electrical Engineering, Engineering Management, Me- 
SN aj Bineering, and Operations Research. 

y ago. Site: Math 33; ApSc 115; and either CSci 49, 50, 51, or 100. Required: 
KIM 0} ngS 201; OR 282; and a project course selected from EMgt 297, ME 
bL plus a three-course sequence from each of two different de- 


! the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Vei 
A 


-nal Degree Program 


C 
in, cho BaT bira 
Ud Ol of Engineering and 


ng degn Applied Science has established the profes- 
“ithe ®€ program for those students who wish to pursue course work be- 
‘bi er s degree with emphasis on applied subject material rather than 


lesear, i a è 
Stoth Search, Successful completion of the professional degree 


program 
gree of Engineer or of Applied Scientist. 


pe 


ee 
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Entrance Requirements | 


Admission to study toward the professional degree requires an approp” | 
master's degree from a ret ognized institution and evidence of capat ity for p 
ductive work in the field selected as indicated by prior s¢ holarship and, wo 
appropriate, professional experience The Department of Electrical Engin” 
ing and Computer science requires applic ants for the professional degre? f 


aste 
have had two years of professional experience after receiving the mas 


degree di 
To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant must have earn | 
bachelor’s degree and a master’s degree in an area ot engineering. "T 
To study toward the degree of Applied Scientist, an applicant must post. 
bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, or natural science and à mast 
s ics, OI administration Ae 


degree in engineering, natural science mathemat š 
conside 


cants who have an equivalent quantitative ba kground may be 
| ] 


special cases by the respective departments sv? 
+ sigh 

Normally, a B average in graduate work is required However, the min / 
does not assure acceptance; the departments often set higher admission yi 
tw» | 


dards. Some programs have specified prerequisites An applican "m 
Los no à x 1 i resell 
significant deficiencies in preparation may be required to take PPM ai 
undergraduate and graduate courses. In no case may courses thus take? 
any part of the requirements [ot the professional degree. 


Program Requirements "] 
x "m d ; 2 coU 
The minimum program consists of 30 credit hours of approved graduate de 


bevond a master's degree. Students whose graduate study does not ine 


essary prerequisites may be required to take additional course work. ird n 
Programs are determined by established prerequisites and the requ! foe 


of the department in which the student w ishes to study. The program. rg 
professional degree candidate must be approved by the student's advi 
the department chair. del” | 


Each department may require its degree candidates to undertake and "d 
rto P y 


the results of a technical design project or a development problem OF m A 
a comprehensive technical report to demonstrate the candidate's ability ol 
independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought at quire” oq 
graduate study. When applicable, the student will be informed o! this fo” 
ment by the faculty advisor at the time the student's program is being y 
lated. In no case, however, will this project be more than 6 ¢ redit how of? 
the minimum 30. For requirements of a spe ific professional degree P r 


please consult the department concerned 


Scholarship Requirements 


"AT 


If a student studying for the professional degree receives two grades of ipie 
grades below B-, study is terminated and further enrollment p! p^ 
student must have a final grade-point average of 3.0 to re eive the "o. | 
Department of Engineering Management requires a final grade-po! 

at least 3.4. 

i ! 
A full-time student in the professional degree program is allowed argo 
of three calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the "n. f." 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate cour eg di 
time student in this program is allowed a maximum of five í alenda ag st 
time limit does not include any period of registration as an unclass! , m 
before admission to degree candidate status or any period spent 5 
leave of absence. 


Time Limits 


Studer 
wil] lave 
É ghee C 


its who do not com 
? their degre 
andidate st 


plete degree requirements within tl 
e candidate status terminated. 


atus under conditions specified by the department chair 


Relat 
lationship with the Doctoral Program 


n 

Mdid. SD 

ln didates for the Doctor of Science degree o1 professional degree who are 
Ti x $ x a I 

d, ood academic standing may, with the approval of the faculty advisor and 

jrtment chair, 


transfer from one degree 
meet the qualifications and re 
In the Departme 
Sler is permitted 


ig ment if they 


juirements specified by th 
pot atment, 


nt of Engineering Management 


signed to prepare the student for à ( 

a broad but balanced ba kground 
Ce 3 : T 

Vigo In the performance of research. 

st, made up of a study of rel 


a Of research conc entration, 
[P le second, 
"Da writte 


areer of creative 
of knowledge and 
Ihe program is divided into two 
ated fields of learning that support the 
culminates in the qualifying examina 
composed of original research and the I 


resentation of find- 
n dissertation, « ulminates in the final examination 
tne 
tanc i 
\ nce Requirements 
Misgi 
lta OD to st 


udy toward a doctoral degree requires 


Dota “Ureate degree or master’s degree 
Nudie, Course work designated by the de 
olaa 2 acceptable 


ent D lp. Stude 
Brade 


an appropriate earned 

from an accredited institution, com- 
partment as pertinent to the field t 
professional background, and a capacity for creative 
nts whose highest earned degree is a baccalaureate must pre- 
"point average (on a scale of 4.0) of at least 3 
dst Submit scores from the Graduate Record Examination general test 
Med 4, Provide two letters of recommendation. For students whose highest 
Min avg lee is a master's degree, departmental requirements for the grade- 
D: eiu age In course work leading to that degree are as follows (on a scale of 
“tin and al Engineering, Computer Science, I 


;lectrical Engi- 
^ chanical Engineering, 3.4: Engineering Management and Oper- 
Sar. 2t r 
Altho earch, 3.5 


o be 


-3 in that degree pro- 


juired for applicants holding 


GRE should request that the 
! of Engineering and Applied Science. 
E cong a On requirements of a specific 

“Mt the department concerned. 


a master's 


scores be 


Doctor of Science degree program, 


ra 
h » Requirements 


In: “Miso; " 
inatin “slon to the first stage of the program ( 
Ow, 81n the qualifying examination), tl 


|. “0 dira : : ; . 
LIN ‘tects his or her studies. In some departments a fac ulty committee 
l Xx x] i : 

Um "Inte d instead of a single 


advisor. Programs of study are 

* agen lor field and (with the exception of the Department of Engineer- 
anica] nt) two minor or supporting fields. In the Department of Civil, 
Dliea Sci and Environmental Engineering, one of the minor fields m 
"ics pence, In the Department of Electrical Engineering 
h Minor fields may be outside the department. 

"en j. Search, one of the minor fie 


that is, study of related fiel 


ie student is assigned a fat ulty ad- 


ds 
structured 


ist be in 
and Computer 
In the Department 
lds must be in a field within the 
"and sty partment of Engineering Management, one minor field is 

Students are enc ouraged to select the field outside the department 


ie allowed time 
l'hey may be readmitted to 


program to the other within their 


, only one such 
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level be 


umol” | 
laut 


A minimum of 30 credit hours in à formal program at the graduate 


vond master's study or, for students without master's degrees, a minim 


credit hours in a formal program at the graduate level beyond the bacc 


student undertakes = | 


ate, is required. In many cases, partit ularly when the ol 
" 1 jne | 
toral program in a field other than that in which the earlier degree was obl | 
udv exceeds the minimum number of « redit hours. In additi?" 


the program of st 

all doctoral students take a minimum of 24 hours of dissertation research f | 
Students admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake one you 

full-time study on campus. In general, the advisor will require the student” | 

mester exo | 


ister for a minimum of 6 credit hours of course work in every se 


t 
the summer sessions. 

l'o be admitted to the qualifying examination, 
all grade-point average of 3.2. The Department o! I 
requires a cumulative grade-point average of at least 3.4 


| 

yer | 

the student must have pe | 

'ngineering Manage | 
i J m 

If a doctoral student receives two grades of F or three grades below 8^8, 

in w^. | 


uate studv is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. Courses 1 rf 
: t u”, 
are not included in the total « redit-ho yj 


are req" 


the student earns grades below B 
quirement for the degree. Students who receive any grade below B 
to review their programs of study with their advisors 


Special Requirements 
«on 

Dey ] 'equ | i ina 
epartments may establish a tool requirement, such as an examinatio! 


puter language. dg ^ 
The Department of Engineering Management requires reading knowle P 
a foreign language to be demonstrated before the qualifying examination ig | 
f the languas us | 


be taken. The student must obtain the advisor's approval o 

lected. Students from countries where English is not an offic ial languag? ig 
satisfy the foreign language requirement by passing an English tool exam dg | 
administered for doctoral students by the Department of English as 8 | 
f the first semester in the doctoral program. m 
toral candidates "of 
„yel cour fe 


Language before the end o 

The Department of Operations Resear h requires dot 
cessfully complete a written examination on the basic master's l€ 
209, 216, 251, í 77. and 281 before formally entering doct 


sdach | 
oral candi | 


The Qualifying Examination " 
y het”, 
pal means of determining V to 9 | 


l'he qualifying examination is the princi $ 
95$ © 
egree and progre sa Dae | 


student will qualify as a candidate for the doctoral d 
second stage of the program. Its purpose is to ascertain that the student ea? 
ground and intellectual development are adequate to support doctoré xo | 
in the central field. (Some departments may administer à prequalifyiné 
nation prior to completion of the study program.) í ped" 
Qualifying examinations may be written or oral, or both, and are a". 
over a period of several days. They are conducted only during the fall à "y 
semesters (fall semester only in the Department of Civil, Me hanica ec "n | 
ronmental Engineering), on dates established by the departments, an "m 
ministered by a faculty committee. Upon favorable report of the exi ai 
the dean through the department chair, the student is admitted to ca” tbe 
the degree; the student then begins spec ialized study and resear¢ hus’ ga 
pervision of a designated member of the faculty or, in spec ial instance" 
standing engineer or scientist who is not a member of the fat ulty. «tue 
At the discretion of the committee that prepared the examination do 
who fails any part of the qualifying examination may be given 
tunity to qualify for candidacy. Usually, the entire examination Mt Som 
Students who fail to qualify for candidacy in a doctoral program 0 ie | 
will be considered to have failed on a school-wide basis and will not |? 
ted to further doctoral study within the School 


i 


de 


<r a am, amaa 


D i : 
ISSertation and F 


inal Examination 


estudent admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science chooses 

T member under whom he or she wishes to conduc t researc h the fac- 
kaa mber may accept or reject the request to serve as the student's dire tor 
search, The research area is 


approved by the director, and t} 
1 the candidate conducts disser 


student may consult other mem 
ork on the dissert 


iroughout the 
tation research 
bers of the fac- 


uw inder of the doctoral progran 
ty T the dire tor. However, the 
n” 91 an informal basis. W 
Credit hours 
wpi Dissertation. 
^ n Scholarly re 
ely re 
i The disse 
lude m 
teering 
TTA 
sy earch p 


ation enc ompasses a minimum of 


"A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform 
search and to present and interpret the results. The 
Sponsible for the content of the dissertation 

'rtation should embody the 
aterial deemed wor 


student 


> results of an extended original study and 
thy of publication in re ognized scientific 
journals. The student is expected to attempt to have the results of the 

ublished as Soon as possible after he or she re eives the degree and to 
a; copies of the published material to the dean The Department of Engi- 
Dri 8 Management recommends submission of an article to a referee 
tatio completion o 


and en 
R 


1 journal 


E f degree requirements. Credit must be given in the publi- 

adj n the fact that the material is abstrac ted, summarized, Or dev eloped from 

tthe » ation submitted to George Washington | niversity in partial fulfillment 
‘quirements for the 


Doctor of Science degree 
im, didate must submit to the de 
eg o and an abstract (not to exc e 


f 


partment five complete , opies of the dis- 
d 350 words) no later than the date spec- 
Pa tatio calendar. The abstract is inc luded in the announcement of the final 
llis... 01 and is reproduced by University Microfilms. Ir 


nc. One copy of the 

also sent to | Iniversity Microfilms, Inc 

tailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the dis 
aration of the abstract, and sery ices offered by University Mic TO- 

C., are available in department offices The successful « andidate for the 

dd ec. before ret aiv ing the TES. to Pay e to cover part of 

Uiversie *. ;inding the dissertation and for the basic service rendered by 

tgs, boc: licrofilms, Inc. Acc epted dissertations, with 

l “Ome the 

» Wher 


a fee to 


accompanying draw- 
posited in the Gelman 
available for circulation. 
1 by the research 
1e final examination The final ex- 
ate must demonstrate a 

S ls and tec hniques used 
Toy he Search. The committee of examiners may include qualified experts 
"Clo to the University especially to participate in the examination. The di- 
'rves as advocate for the ( andidate. When the ex- 

iced of the quality and original 


lity of the candidate’s 
knowledge as well as his or her mastery of the s holarship and 
Bre ®chniques of the field, the committee recommends the candidate for 
Me abo, of Doctor of Science. The « andidate should « onsult the department 
ut Scheduling the examination. 
"uoi 
Me, ; 
UM "t Requirements 
tim 
; 8 dop " ; 
"nti doctora] students must register for a minimum of 9 hours per semes- 
UM Durs of Dissertation Research have been completed, and 1 hour of 
à al 8 Research eac} 


* 1 semester thereafter until satisfac tory completion of 


art-time doctoral students must normal 
s m 
oo 91 6 hours per semester until 24 hours 


it) "ple "eh 

"i sate cted and 1 hour of Continuing Rese 

ited tory completion of the final exam 
ting the summer sessions 


“mination. p ly register for a 
f Dissertation Research have 
arch each semester thereafter 


ination. No minimum load is 
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Time Limits 


) ios ET. 
In general, one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent 


preparation for the qualifying examination, although the student may apply io 
the examination whenever he or she feels properly prepared, The qualifying 
amination must be completed within five years of the date of admission, à? i 
entire degree program must usually be completed within seven years. (Fullt 

students in the doctoral program in engineering management " 
maximum of five calendar years to complete all degree requirements.) A mi i 
mum of two vears of full-time study and research should be expec ted in me 
ing the requirements for the degree. The time period for completion 0 
degree will be adjusted for an approved leave of absence. All time periods 
above are increased by two years for a student entering the doc toral prof 


red t 
are allowed! 


jstel 


without a master's degree 


Certificate Program 

"D ` . ` . . s y d i ot 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers an 18- redit-hour aft 
tificate program in several fields. At the discretion of the respective pi 
ments, credit earned in the certificate program can be applied to a subsed 
degree program. Details are available in the office of the dean. 


è 


LOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
Dean H. Harding 

“SS0Ciate Deans E.A. Mt Cord, N.J. 
The Elliott Sc] 


"lograms to pre 
Ona environm 


AFFAIRS 


Brown 


1001 of International Aff 


pare individuals for an inc reasingly international and multina- 


tt School can be traced back 
arative Jurisprudence and Diplo- 
the School separated from the S« 
8, and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the School 
>and International Affairs. In 1987 


the name was ¢ hanged to the School 
vr national Affairs, and in 1988 the School was 


m E. and Lloyd H. Elliott, the President of ( 
965 to 1988. 


? establishment of the School of Com 


hool of Government, 


renamed in honor of 
;eorge Washington 1 niversity 


Master’, Degree Programs 
elgg lot Se hool offers degree i 
tina) international affairs, East Asian studies, ! i 
Aerio, opment studies, International trade and investment polic y, Latin 
Nd scien Studies, Russian and East European studies, security policy studies, 
lito "nce, tec hnology „and public polic y. The Elliott School also offers a M 

llernationa] Polic y and Practice degree for mid-career professionals. 
lar, e Programs offer advanced academic and professional training in inter- 
ay E affairs as preparation for professional employment in publi , private, 
inte ages sectors. Focusing on major historic al and contemporary issues in 
llis, Onal affairs, the programs are both interdisc iplinary and multidisci- 
liie combining courses offered through the School that d 
tic de, 2S with courses in specific disciplines offered by the 
Partments of the | niversity. 


programs leading to the Master of Arts in the 


European studies, interna- 


as- 


raw on several 
various acade- 


N Mission Requirements 

in, gion is normally for the fall semester only and may be for full- 
Detiti y. Admission to master’s programs in the Elliott School is 
leo p O be considered for admission, applicants must [ 
MN pm àn accredited college or university. Re 

tom, tters of recommend 

of 


or part- 
highly com- 
resent a bachelor's 
cords of academic perfor- 
ation, and a personal statement are the principal 
: an application. Scores on the general test of the Graduate Record 
iron are required for Master of Arts applicants and encouraged but not 
_ Master of International Policy and Practice applicants. In addition, 
Dg io nts motivation, professional experience, and academic preparation 
Mogae, ics and foreign language study will be considered in the selection 
{hate “ight years of professional experience are generally required of Master 
| The fop onal Policy and Practice applicants. 
tieg in Wing additional requirements pertain to all applicants from coun- 
Mit Which English is not an official language—Applicants are required to 
IW Scores from the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The Test 
NN nglish (TWE) is also recommended. To be considere 
ET as are normally expected to score 600 or 
"hg, am Or 250 or better on the 
Jugo, ^. degree candid 
tin (EFL) 


K) 
Bam, ents 


a 
Qe 


i for admission, 
better on the paper-based 
computer-based TOEFL exam. Applicants 
ates will be required to take the English as a Foreign 
S. (Th Placement Test at George Washington University before regis- 
On gh 956 who score 620 or more on the paper-based TOEFL or 260 or bet- 
i Cours computer-based TOEFL and 5 or better on the TWE ar 
ithe 86 Work may be required, depending on the 

{ement test. but may not be applied tow 


e exempted.) 
applicant's performance 
ard the degree. Students who 


99 


100 


and may 0 


are required to take EFL courses must do so at their own expense 


that their progress toward completing the degree may be delayed 


International Affairs—The ap] 
courses in international affairs or other relevant soc ial science i 
. U 

troductorv micro- and macroeconomics and at least two years of unde gradu j 
cies in 9 


studv of a modern foreign language. In the case of major deficien 


economics) or foreign language preparation, e" 


social sciences (especially 
| for th? 


tional course work may be specified bevond the minimum requirements 


master's degree. 


i i at leo?! 
An undergraduate major in à pertinent field and at - 
are required. For the ¢ p 
prog? 


East Asian Studies 
two years of study of an appropriate Asian language 
centration in Chinese language and literature, the undergraduate 
should include 24 credit hours of Chinese language study 

European Studies—An undergraduate major in a related field is preferred, 
cluding a good background in European history and political systems. Satis 


ful) 
tory completion of two years of an appropriate European language and à " 
year course in introductory economics that includes a semester each of m 


and microeconomics are required. 
‘onal ot 
work in internationa te 


International Development Studies—Previous course ont! 
velopment is generally required but may be waived for those students who ote 
the program with strong analytical skills. Students are advised to comp, iy 

and at leas 


course in introductory microeconomics, a course in statistics, t 
years of study of a modern foreign language before admission. The exten L4 


quired previous study or training w ill differ, depending on the disciplinari 
gram requireme® : 


cialization chosen. Check with the Elliott School for pr: 
te p 
o 


International Trade and Investment Policy—The applicant's undergradua i 
gram should include at least one semester eac h of introductory microeco™ of 


x è nA ea! 
theorv. introductory macroeconomic theory, statistics, and at least two y dig 
aduate courses in interm 


study of a modern foreign language. Undergr 
micro- and macroeconomics are highly desirable. 


Latin American Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program show as 
clude background course work related to Latin America and at least two? fo! 
of study of Spanish or Portuguese. Majors in other fields may be consk e 1 Por 
admission provided that undergraduate course work includes Spanis 0 lof! 
tuguese and sufficient course work in one of the following areas: anthrop? ; 
history, and political science. " 

Russian and East European Studies—An undergraduate major in à pe ü 
field is required. The undergraduate program should include à full Yt 
Russian or Central/Eastern European history, a course in Russian OF sia! ^ 
Eastern European government or politics, and at least tv P 


another pertinent language of the region. 


Science, Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors 
or physical science or in engineering are eligible for admission. 
and interest in policy issues with significant science or tec hnolog 
are more important determinants of success in the program than any p 
formal training or academic background. 


economics, geography, Hispanic literature, 


NO years ot 


a} If 
ina soci i 


y dime cult 


Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar tO ue el 
fied above for International Affairs would be appropriate. Work expen y 
the military or national security fields might compensate in part for in» aly” 
academic preparation. A bac kground in economics or quantitative 

skills would also be helpful. 


Readmission 
A Br'àduato 
Cave of 
Meste 


student who has not ! 


een continuously enrolled, or or 
absence or inactive status, must file 


r before planning to return to s hool 


Attendance 


1 approved 
an application for readmission the 


$ 

indents are held responsible for all of the work of the 
"ed, ànd all absences must be ex« used by the 
®to make up the work missed. 


courses in which regis- 
instructor before provision is 


att A student suspended for any cause may not 
*ud classes during the period of suspension. 
tthdrawal 
Wit 
fay awal without academic penalty after the end of the ninth week of classes 
tnd or Spring semester) is permitted only in exc eptional cases (see Withdrawal 


er University Regulations). 


Sch, 7 
. “larship Requirements 


Gra " 

pues for graduate work are A. Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail 
ly redit; I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized Witl 
Cy Uthorized Withdrawal. Other grad 


drawal; and Z, 
2s that may be assigned are A ,B*,B 


Credi C - Courses taken to satisfy degree requirements cannot be taken on a 
teM (CR) basis, with the exception of Thesis Research for M.A. students and 
LP. p, Seminar for M.L.P.P. students. 


hint date students are required to maint 
104, “age of 3.0. Students whose ¢ umulative grade-point average f 
‘tition time after having completed at least 9 credit hours wil] 
"ho far ` semester in which to raise the 
tast D bring their grade 


ain a minimum cumulative grade- 
alls below 
be given an 
grade-point average above 3.0. Those 
Stor v). -point average over 3.0 at the end of the additional 
idi Will not be allowed to continue in the program. For part-time students 


itg, oe enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time 


A maa Which at least 9 credit hours have accrued. 
M aster’s C 


andidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause 
“eration by the Dean's Council as to why he or she should be allowed 
program of studies. 

glllor o^ à grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete) or W 
tory exi, Withdrawal) will be recorded. The sy mbo] I indicates that a satis- 
piete Planation has been given to the instructor for the student’s failure to 
Ilate „° the required work of the course. When work for the course is com- 
Bade e grade earned will be indicated by the letter J followed by the ] 
LIS n Incomplete cannot be made up after the lapse of one 
‘Rade plete that is not made up by the end of one calend 
rin OE Ton the student's record. 
Diti or the 


gan 
Wh inue in the 
Ay "Never 


etter 
calendar year. 


d by rereg- 
r for courses or 
more than two Inc ompletes 


‘ails to meet the established deadlines for completion of 
Pins or other elements of the program (e.g., capstone policy project) and 
KON "n 9xtension may be required by the dean and the Dean's Council to 
“it the a 3 credit hours of graduate Reading and Research for e 
Ork is delinquent. 
^m 
fra] 


US *quirements for Master of Arts Degree Programs 


s «Ins lang: . 
"Obra 5 leading to the Master of Arts dé 
Ms *quire 


ach semester 


gree vary in their requirements. Most 
a minimum of 36 credit hours of graduate course work and 


a the 
zast Asia? 


rhe Security Policy Studies program does not have 


may include a thesis 
ption; the Chinese language and literature concentration of the I " 
n requires the thesis option. In all programs, students must p^. 


Studies program 
Adae ^ el 
stone policy project at the conclusion of th 


sis O 


ticipate in a multidisciplinary cag 


program jvist! 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an adv "m 
he office ofsi 


» work, etc.) to the 


ipproved plan of study (fie ds, supporting cours: " 
dent services by the end of the first semester in residence. Master s degrees ad 
after the student has completed the requi 


awarded by vote of the faculty 
course work and an acceptable thesis (if one is elected) has satisfied th 


and has successfully completed the capstone 


e fore? 
polit! 
anguage requirement 
project ay 
: 101-2000 
dit bs 
the! 
go 
at tH 


luate courses numbered 


Under special circumstances undergra¢ 
graduate Cre 


be counted toward the master’s degree when registration for 
been approved at the beginning 0! the course by the curriculum advisor, 


structor, and the dean. The student who takes an undergraduate í ourse fof 
instructor, to do work 


e 
l, by arrangement with the 


uate credit is expected, ! 
] lin 1 ] lly, nO 
raduate level in addition to the regular work of the course Normally, jii 
} l ~p te cred! 
se work may be taken for graduate € ; 


than 9 hours of undergraduate cour 
previous 


the 36-credit-hour program. Academic t redit counted toward a 
may not be counted toward the master's degree , wit) 
All master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements J " 
five vears of their admission to the program. A student who is unab i mo 
porarily to continue the plan of studies may request a leave of absence ino 
exceed one vear. Extensions beyond the five-year period may be grantet "m. 
ceptional circumstances, but the student will be required to register ant pe 
3 credit hours of Reading and Research each semester 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal ii 
except for the thesis, whit h may be completed in absentia w ith the P i 
of the curriculum advisor and the dean. No more than 6 hours of graduate [i 


struct 
erm!’ jj 


à . division V... 
mav be transferred from other accredited institutions or another divis tipi 
University, and these may be accepted only under limited ondition: 
grades, and relevance to the student's program 
Curriculum Requirements p 


Curriculum requirements for the Master of Arts programs are listed - m. 
appropriate heading in Courses of Instruction—International Affairs; Bn nd 
Studies; European Studies; International Development Studies; Inter, W | 
Trade and Investment Policy; Latin American Studies; Russian and Eos oli 
pean Studies; Science, Technology, and Publi Policy; and Security, ec? | 
Studies. Students should consult the program director concerning 


Topics courses that may be appli able to their program | 


Foreign Language Requirements , m 
> arts 
In most degree programs, a candidate for the degree of Master of Me LIP 
demonstrate reading and speaking proficiency (« ertified by the rele 
guage department) in a modern foreign language. : tudents in regiona dy LA 
must demonstrate their abilitv in a language appropriate to the eae sit" 
specific region. If a student selects a language not offered by the Un! 
testing fee will be charged "m 
Each student must take a diagnostic exam in a foreign language "T ud 
uate student orientation. The students must also pass à reading and Z 


i : y nay | 
during the last 18 hours of residence in the program. No student Me), ith | 
idence i prog alt tby 
language examination more than three times. Students should const; and” | 


credits 


gram guidelines for specific requirements, possible academi 
tions concerning the tool requirement 


fore ee M a bine 


Candid 


Slatisti 
| Public po 


ates in security policy studie 
cs for a foreign language 
licy h 
reign langu: 


s may substitute advar 
Candidates in science. 
ave no foreign language requirement; 
ige may be used to meet the 


iced course work 
technologv, and 


however, proficiency in 


liquis program's analytical ¢ ompetency 
> «ment if it can be shown to be integral to the student's program of study 

"ul all Elliott School degree programs, students who are not native speakers 
“glish are also 


required to pass an English examination: 
TOEFL required for admission 


ading and w nting proficiency, is a 


end nguage Department, and should be 
a, f the candidate’s second semester, 
Statist; 


» Ucs requirement in the 
"lipetency ro 


this requirement is 
rhe examination, whicl 
Iministered by the En 
successfullv « ompleted l 


Ne “ne 

bier ition to the 1 tests 
glish as a 
etore the 
his requirement is in addit 


security policy studies program and the 
quirement in the science 


ion to the 
' analytical 
technologv, and public policy program 
Q 

Pstone Policy Project 
Bve , l 
^y stude 


“One j 
clusion ( 


nt must successfully complete 


i f the master’s program Most 
£y, 58 the Spring seme 
y, Part 


a capstone policy project near the 


programs offer the projec L once a vear 


ster. The student must have a 3.0 grade 
) icipating in the project. If there is a lapse of time 

*0 E € 

tillad Se work and the 
ict uring this period 


h ü 


point average be- 
between « ompletion 
policy project, the student must be continu 
A student who fails to suce essfully omplete the pro 
tine Y repeat it with the permission of the dean. If the student fails a second 
diee further opportunity to complete the project will be 
m ' Will not be ¢ onferred. Specific rules conc erning the 
8 Programs. Students should consult tl 


usly en 


permitted and the 


policy project varv 
ler program guidelines for details 


Thesis 


X09 : 
15 Ptional Students may write 


‘bm + Point average for at le 
Nd q Ing for ap] 


a thesis if they qualify by having 


a minimum 
ast 18 hours of course work in 


their program 


t oval a previously written resear h paper of high quality 
Mise eloping à formal thesis proposal approved by their prospective thesis 
he thee; , 
itive hesis Subject should be selected as early as possible so 


: as to permit ef- 
ver fo legration with the course work. A student will not be permitted to reg- 


Ml esis Research (IA ff 299—300) until the thesis subject has been for- 
Onde mitted to the dean’s office. Most programs set addition 
of the (Quality to write a thesis. The subject must be 
iae), culty under whom the thesis is to be writte 
esi i Y who will serve as a reader, 
her ra. Its fina] form must have the 
MT ader, and two ¢ Opies must be 
lec E the date announced in the 
MT "Bulations regarding the 
tion np Student servi 
ay s the thesis, 

rage of t 


al requirements 
approved by the mem- 
n, à second member of 
and the student's program director. The 
approval of the thesis dire tor and one 
presented to the dean bv tl 

University Calendar. Printe 
form and reproduction of the 
ces office. A fee for binding must be 


ie student no 
d Opies of de- 
thesis are avail 
paid upon com- 


stration ition for thesis research entitles the andidate during the period 
er, \, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the other 
he Case à thesis is unfinished. the student must maintain í ontinuous en 
* les, d is allowed one « alendar year to ¢ omplete it. If the preparation of 
"lor the e ends beyond the additional calendar year, the student must regis- 
n "tire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course 
Meral Renni ) i 
. Uy a 'rements for the Master of International 
j^ Ma ractice Degree Program 
Td of International Policy and Practice requires 


a minimum of 27 


Irs : à 
OF graduate udents are required to take one ¢ 


course work. St ourse 


Jier t= = g 
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in either international or comparative politics, one course in international? 
nomics, and the M.LP.P. Seminar. For the remainder of the program, stu - 
must submit an advisor-approved plan of study to the program director befor 
the start of the first semester in residence and to the student services 0 / 
the end of the first semester in residence. 1 

Under special circumstances undergraduate courses numbered 101-2007 
be counted toward the master's degree when registration for graduate cree"... 
been approved at the beginning of the course by the program director, the! 
structor, and the dean. The student who takes an undergraduate course 
graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do wor 
the graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course. No more! A 
6 hours of undergraduate course work may be taken for graduate credit in 
27-hour program. d 

M.LP.P. candidates must complete degree requirements w ithin three yes 
their admission to the program. A student who is temporarily unable toc 
tinue the plan of studies may request a leave of absence not to exceed one a 
Extensions beyond the three-year period may be granted in ex eptioD^ gi 
cumstances, but the student will be required to register and pay for 3c 
hours of Reading and Research each semester. jo 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instru 
No transfer credits from any institutions other than The George Washi’? i 
University are accepted into the M.LP.P. program. No more than 6 hours? Wi 
uate credit taken as a nondegree student may be transferred from any $ the 
within The George Washington University, including the Elliott Schoo}, 
M.I.P.P. program. 


Special Programs 2B 


Joint Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program d 
The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates with the Law School? . 
fering a program of study leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Jur dy 
tor. A student must be accepted for admission by both the Elliott Schoo m 
Law School. Applications should be made separately but at the same ait 
Alternatively, students may apply for the joint degree program after t e? ou 
begun either degree program. Both the Elliott School and the Law Schoo ji 
be notified that the student is interested in the combined program. ni 
School stipulates that the first year of course work for the Juris Doctor of 
must be taken as a unit; students should consult with the Associate De 

Law School for Student Affairs. 

The Master of Arts degree program consists of a 36-4 
that may not include a thesis. The student selects a degree program 0 
the School and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts deg 
well as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. puss 

The Law School will accept up to 12 credit hours of Elliott school 2 wor 
the Elliott School will accept up to 12 credit hours of Law School coU [y | 
as part of this joint degree program. The program takes approximately i 
of full-time study for completion. : LA 

Students will be registered in both the Elliott School and the Law scho pa 
must maintain this concurrent registration until all degree requiremen jet 
been completed. All work for this combined degree program must be orcas 
in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by the respective 


j 
2-credit-hour prog, W 
T 


Joint Master of Arts and Master of Business Administration Degree Progr? st | 
School 9 " th 


The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates with the ng 19 
pi” 


ness and Public Management in offering a program of study lea s 
degrees of Master of Arts in one of five fields and Master of Busines* 
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trati : i , : 
„ation With a field of study in international 


ison t d l I business. The joint degree program 
ony "Ted in the Elliott Si hool fields of international affairs, international trade 

Investment policy, East Asian studies, European studies, Latin American 
Udies, and Russian and E 


ast European studies. The student must be accepted 
J ' r 
Admission by both the 


Elliott School and the School of Business and Public 
he Bement. Students may apply for the joint degree program after they have 
Yad either degree program. The program consists of a minimum of 63 credit 


rg Of course 


or work. Joint degree students must meet all re 
gram prior te 


quirements for each 
) receiving either diploma. 


G 
'aduate Certificates 


pation School of International Affairs offers programs of study leading toa 
Baro » certificate in regional studies in Chinese studies, East Asian studies, 
inn studies, Latin American studies, and Russian and East European stud- 

d i anctional specialties in international trade policy, international science 
Nili chnology policy, international security policy, U.S. foreign polic y, and 
Eliott s Psyc hology. The program is open to students presently enrolled in all 
The c Chool and School of Business and Public Management programs at 


alte Sorge Washington University or other universities, students who have 


bi ady earned a graduate degree, and students with a bachelor’s degree and a 
gj um of eight years of relevant work experience. Additional information is 
® in the Elliott School Graduate Admissions office. 


tute for European, Russian, and Eurasian Studies 


"le Inst v 
wig; tute for European, Russian, and Eurasian Studies is a research center 
AN the Elliott School. The Institute's research associates inc 


lude 1 /niversity 
mi members and visiting scholars in the disciplines of international affairs, 
Rua sa Science, economics, history, geography, sociology, and relevant lan- 
tity nd literatures. Cross-disciplinary work is strongly encor 
Meric osts numerous foreign visitors and brings distinguished foreign and 
liem E Scholars to the University as visiting fellows each year. Institute 
bat of develop and conduct their own research projects, often w ith the sup- 
tlye pp ding sources outside the University; develop and participate in schol- 
alleg 4 erences, seminars and colloquia; and present public lectures. Many are 
Vide ex Pon to advise leaders and agencies of the U.S. government and to pro- 
tin, , Pert Commentary to the media. Most members of the Institute are full- 
den embers of the GW faculty and play a major role in tea hing graduate 
Mino 5 in discipline-based master's and doctoral programs and in interdisci- 
ota; nSter's programs. Institute faculty also administer and te 
Wein C'area-based Elliott School graduate programs: 


Nand East European Studies, and East Asian Studies. 
f 


iraged. The In- 


ach in three 
European Studies, 


epar International Science and Technology Policy 
Ye Cy Institute 

Pech ant for International Science and Technol 
a Dro l e exchange of information and ide : 

Min Bram in Science, technology, and public policy, the 
tp. , S and Meetings, sponsors research, 
With; “d States and abroad. 


wey In "© Center for International Science and Technology Polic y, the Space 
MON Stitute is an independent center of « ompetence in an important area of 
tag to and international activity. The Institute fo 


gy Policy is a locus for re- 
as. In addition to overseeing the 
Center organizes 
and hosts visitors from elsewhere in 


^ cuses on policy issues re- 
e EM làn space activities and their interactions with national se urity 
a Pa Brams, It conducts research on space policy issues and organizes sem- 


Posia, and conferences. 
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Sigur Center for Asian Studies 


The mission of the Sigur Center is to contribute to scholarly researc h and pul 
lication on Asian affairs, promote U.S.—Asian scholarly and policy interact 


and educate a new generation of students, s¢ holars, analysts, and policym ci 
prepared to deal with the rapidly expanding role of East Asia and the Pai 
Rim in world affairs. The Center sponsors ongoing researc h projects and $ 
groups concerning political, economic, and security issues relating to As# 
the interaction between Asia and the United States. The Center has hoste? 
lateral and multilateral conferences in many Asian capitals, including Beij 
Pyongyang, Seoul, Taipei, and Tokyo, as well as Washington, D.C. The 
supports a Distinguished Visiting Professors Program that serves to en 
teaching and academic research with respect to Japan/North and 
Korea/China/Taiwan/Southeast Asian studies. It administers à Visiting 3g 
search Fellows Program, bringing to the Center each year eminent scholas 
policy planners from universities and government organizations both in 
United States and in Asian countries. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and des riptions of courses offered bv 
9partments of instruction and interdepartmental programs 
ree requirements of departments and programs in Columbian School of 
Arts and Sciences and the Elliott Sc hool of International Affairs appear under 
Be department or program heading; degree requirements of the School of Engi 
ring and Applied Science, the Graduate Sc hool of Education and Human De 
opment, and the School of Business and Public Management appear under 
* respective school’s section. 
9 determine the content of required or prerequisite courses below the 200 
el, See the | Indergraduate Programs Bulletin 
“e number of credit hours given for the satisfactorv « ompletion of a course 
E" Most cases, indic ated in parentheses after the title of the course. Thus, 
ig At Course giving 3 credit hours each semester is marked (3—3), and a semes 
Course Biving 3 credit hours is marked (3). A credit hour mav be defined as 


“minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one 
ester 


Fol] 
| Mest 


Owing most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the se- 

er (fall or spring) for which the course is s heduled. The term academii 

I$ used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of 
Course is to be offered in the fall semester and the se ond half in the spring 
yster, Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin 
ents should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for additional 

wer Offerings. Schedules of Classes are published for the fall and spring se- 
ers to Provide information oncerning the time of course offerings. 

tigh ® Courses as listed here are subject to change. The 1 niversity reserves the 

' Withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees shown 


ley t Abbreviations 


follow 


Ing abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accountant y Cns] ( ounseling 

Administrative Se iences Derm Dermatology 

American Studies Econ Economics 

Anatomy Educ Educational Leadership 

Anesthesiology EE Electrical Engineering 

Anthropology EMda Electronic Media 

Applied Science EMed Emergency Medicine 

Arabic EMgt Engineering Management 

Art History EngS Engineering Science 

Art Therapy Engl English 

Astronomy EFL English as a Foreign Langu age 
ioc hemistry E&RP Environmental and Resource 
iologic al Sciences Policy 

Biomed, al Sciences Envr Environmental Studies 
lostatistics Epid Epidemiology 

Usiness Administration EMBA Executive Master of Business 
: emistry Administration 

- inese ExSA Exercise and Sport Activities 

Civil Engineering ExSc Exercise Science 

C 88sical Studies Fina Finance 

^lumbian School of Arts FA Fine Arts 

and Sciences ForS Forensic Sciences 

“OMmMunic ation Fren French 

OM putational Sciences Gnet Genetics 

Omputer Medicine Geog Geography 
*Mputer Science Geol Geology 


Path 
PStd 
Peds 
Phar 

Phil 
Phys 
Phyl 
PCm 
PMgt 
PPsy 

PS« 

PsyD 
Pchi 


Psyc 
PAd 
PubH 
PPol 
Rad 
Rel 
Rom 
SMPA 


SLP 
Slav 


Soc 
SocL 


Span 
SpEd 
SpHr 
Stat 
SMPP 


WStu 
Ydsh 


Literature 
Grek Greek 
HCS Health Care Sciences 
HSci Health Science 
HSMP Health Services Management 
and Pol 
Hebr Hebrew 
Hist History 
HomP Hominid Paleobiology 
Honr Honors 
HDev Human Development 
HRD Human Resource Development 
HmSc Human Sciences 
HmSr Iuman Services 
Hmn Iumanities 
Immu Immunology 
Idis Interdisciplinary Courses 
IAff International Affairs 
IBus International Business 
Ital Italian 
Japn Japanese 
Jour Journalism 
Kor Korean 
Latn Latir 
Law Law 
Ling Linguistics 
Mgt Management Science 
Mktg Marketing 
MBAd Master of Business 
Administration 
Math Mathematics 
ME Mechanical Engineering 
| Med Medicine 
| Micr  Microbiologv 
Onco Molecular and Cellular 
| Oncology 
| MStd Museum Studies 
Mus Musi 
NSc Naval Science 
NSur Neurological Surgery 
Neur Neurology 
NeuS Neuroscience 
Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 
OR Operations Research 
| Opht Ophthalmology 
| Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 
|| 
| Explanation of Course Numbers 
Courses numbered 1-100 are planned for students in the fr 


more years. With the approval of the advisor and the dean, 
| taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they mi 
ate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or 

vanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Courses numbered 101-200 are planned fo: students in 

years. Except for accountancy courses, they may be taken f 

only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the 

Such approval is granted only with the provision that stude 

| additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountancy 
101-200 may not be taken for graduate credit 


Political Ps 


Je 


ae 


nication 


ommu 

'olitical Management 

hology 
itical Science 

mrofessional Psy¢ hology 

sychiatry and Behavior 

^sychology 

'ublic Administration 

Public Health 

Pul 


ylic Policy 


Radiology 


Religion 

Romance Literatures i 
School of Media and pub 
Affairs 
service 
Slavic Languages an 


Learning progra® 


Literatures 

Sociology : t 

Sociologv Legal Assisla? 

Program 

Spanish 

Special Education 

Speech and Hearing 

Statistics d 
tan 

Strategií Managemen 

Public Policy 

Surgery 

Teacher Education 

l'elecommunication 

l'heatre and Dance 

l'ourism and Hosp! 


Management 
University 


tality 


Urology 
Vietnamese 
Women’s Studies 


Yiddish 


eshman an y»! 
thev may - gral! 
iy be taken. 710 
as prerequis! 


the junior i ; de 


, time OF TE gpl 
nts mus "d 
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300 are planned primarily for graduate students 


instructor, to qualified seniors; they are 
alified seniors in the Se hool of Busine 


"SS 
for these courses must have 


a 3.0 aver ige 
ment chairman who is responsible for t 
prior approval of the dean Nondegree 
à bachelor's degree may not enroll 


r approval of the depart 
ale Course, and the 
WM “Completed 


ae Schoo] of B 


he grad 
students who have 
in graduate courses offered by 


A usiness and Public Management. A few « ourses are numbered in 
the t 
ta to set them apart for various administrative reasons; these courses are 
er; 

llera]l y analogous to € 


ourses numbered in the 200s. 
boson numbered 301—400 in ( olumbian S hool of Arts and Sciences 
b the ol of Engineering and Applied Science are limited tog 
thee.” are primarily for doctoral candi 


Qe S." 
i», choo] of Business and Publi Manag 
"hts: 


lin ^ le Courses are open to selecte 
na In the Graduate S« 


b Mbere r 
Xr ed 30 


i and 
raduate students 
lates. Courses numbered 301—400 in 
ement are primarily for doctoral stu 
d master’s students upon 
hool of Education and Hum 
1-400 are limited to graduate 


Cited institutions. 


JUrsoc s " 
inn Urses numbered 701 and 


ÜVatlon a+ car + ^41 represent an ongoing program of « urric ulum 
liughr e at GW. rhe 701 number is used to designate experimental] 
Uterde y Individual fac ulty members. The 721 number de 
hint] /Partmental courses. The 751 number is use 
aught 7 E» or more schools. Courses numb 
tum). Scholars who hold 


tesh ia do not indicate the 
lj, Pn-leve] offerin 
Ss the Course 


approved peti 
an Development courses 


students with master’s degrees from 


courses 
signates innovative 
d to list courses sponsored 
ered in the 770s and 780s are 
appointments as University Professors. The 700 
level of difficulty. Courses in this series range from 
j 85 to classes designed for seniors and 
Dtero 


e description in the Schedule of Cl. 
bation Sites or that an inte 


graduate students 


isses indicates that there are 
rview with the instruc tor is require 


d prior to regis 
a Proy i courses are open to all interested students. subject to their advisor’s 
al and the rules of the respective schools 
UNTANCy 
tof, 


i 
T; Paik, M.G Gallagher, J. Hilmv, D.R Sheldon (Chair), W.R. Babe: 
Ato lerne 
lat : 
NWistane PPOfessors | G. Singleton, K.E. Smith. L.( Moersen, F. Lindahl, K.R. K imar 
Seg "fessor G Visvanathan 


b. ^ the € 
acy tbe Schoo] of 


^a 


Business and Public 


Management for programs of stud 
ing to the de: 


ly in accoun- 
grees of Master of Accountancy 


^ and Doctor of Philos ph 
201 


counting (3) Visvanathan, Sh« 
pts and methods used in financial statements. Use and preparat 
le statement, balance sheet, anc 


Of c 
of NCepts to acı ounting and reporting issues, inc luding revenue ar 
cognition cash 


set receivables, inventory, marketable se uriti 
202 Ma, and debt 


and equity securities. Same as MBAd 210 
nagement Accounting (2) 
? role of 


x account 
erstandin 


i statement of cash flows 
) 


es, long-lived as 
Fall and spring 

Paik, Lindah 
ing in the decision-making processes of manage 
Organiz 8 of how ac ounting influences resource allocation de ision 
) 'ation Prerequisite Accy 201 or MBAd 210 Credit 
21 Busi, CY 202 and MBAd 211 (Fall and spring 
Contracts, Torts, and Property (3) 
principles of contracts, torts and 
às Supp 4565. professional liability, and t} 
"2 g MPP 21; i (Fall) 

Iness 


! Law: Enterprise O € x 
T E pea Tem Organization ( 
Partnerships, cor | 


Credit 


annot be earned for 


Moersen 
property, including trusts and 
1e Uniform Commercial ( ode. Same 


Moersen 
anizing, financing, and operating an enterprise: agency 
porations, securities regulation insurance, surety ship secured 
and commercial paper. Same as SMPP 212 Sprir 


Nancing, 


E 


— ésta aaa 


Pals 


221 Cost and Budget Analysis (3) m 
An advanced cost analysis course, with emphasis on com] tive costs, 14 


ems, and manu 


titative techniques for cost data, manag i 
ite: Accy 201 and 202 or MBAd 210 and 2” 


al reporting 


ing efficiencv studies. Prerequi 


Spring soldat 

225 F inanc ‘ial Reporting Standards (3) sary i 
lerstanding of the Fir Accounting Standards Board $ 

1a for compilation of financial sta 


igement in fins? 


native accounting treatments by màn 
Prerequisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 Fall , 

qu Hil 
ant 


ial reporting 
32 Accounting Theory (3 
Alte 


i2 theory and 


i) 
il interpretations espo ised in the process of fc 


Prerequisite: Accy 225 


o structuring a financial accounting 


native approaches 


sis of the various theoretic 
mission 9 


lating accounting standards 


tructor 5prir 


: Business Income T axation (3 


Federal tax conc UY applic abit 
orporations; emphasis on rect gnition of tax consequences ittache 


to individuals, partnerships 


business transactions and on tax pl inning. Not open to Master ot / 
r Master of Taxation candidates (Fall 
251 International Accounting (3) tins 
^ study of international accounting standards with emp hasis on accou? 905 


co 
foreign conversion requireme nts compatib jle with domestic accounting 


Accy 201 or MBAd 210 (I all and $ P v 


idation standards. Prerequisite 
255 Business Combinations and Not-for-Profit Organizations (3 FASB, sl 


ymbination policies, includin do 
Analysis of Áo 
verme 


rent ! 


Corporate concepts 


pronouncements 


AICPA business combination pI 
tements; accounting for not-for-profit ind go 
concur 


solidated financial s 


organizations. Prerequisite or with approval of instructor) 


tration: Accy 225 (Fall vallas 

261 Federal Income Taxation (3) G f 

A study of federal income taxation, covering gross income , deduction’ j 
redits, sales and other disposition of property apital gains and 1055 

timing (Fall and spring colt 

262 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3 tribu 

Federal income taxation of partnerships; formati n and operatig de T 
partnership interes corporal 


to partners, liquidation, and transiei 


considered. Prerequisite: Accy 242 or 261 (Spring) 
263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3 ^n. Cil 
Federal income taxation of C and S corporations, covering formation gg 
icture, nonliquidating disti but B idations, corpor? ree 
mulations, and the alternative minin ta ite yr concur 
tration: Accy 242 or 261 Fall and spring) 3 
264 Federal Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3 
An introduction to the federal taxation of wealth transiers t 


ition of estates and trusts Topi su assets that compri 
ast ite planning 


ms, and t 


deductions, valuation and liquidity 
Accy 242 or 261 (Spring S 
265 Tax Practice and Procedure (3 pel 


A study of federal tax practice and procedure, int luding orgé 


ethical responsibilities, statute of limitations examination 9 
cont urrent 


[9 
nization a, A 


f re ad 


for refund penalties, and tax rulings. Prerequisite or 
Accy 261 (Fall) 

266 Corporate Reorganizations and Affiliations (3 n 
Advanced study of corporate taxation: corporate reorganizé ations, 
porations, consolidated returns, and carryover ot tax attributes. " 

: ^ Maff 
Accy 263 (Spring) Galt 
sane 


267 International Taxation (3) 


| comparative analysis of the tax policies « 
Prerequisite: Accy 


„asi 
P mizias i lav [E d” 
coun tha „h1 of MBA 


role in the international trading system 
(Spring) 

268 Deferred Compensation (3) Gall 
A study of tax aspects of deferred « ompensatioi ar t "plans 


rangeme nts, ! 
etireme n 


Red nens n nr 
ified pension, profit-sharir ind stock bonus plans 
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employed individuals: individual retirement accounts; and 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Accy 261 
Tax Research and Planning (3) 

A study of the legislative, administrative, and judicial sources 
Emphasis on the use of tax research tools in locating 


municating tax law and on relationship between legal 


research and quantitative decision making Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: Accy 261 (Fall) 


stock options 
E (Spring) 

269 Smith 
5 of federal tax law 


interpreting, and com- 
the complementary 


275 Contemporary Auditing Theory (3) Tierney 
À comprehensive survey of contemporary auditing as prac ticed by external au- 

] F I I 
ditors (primarily certified public accountants) and internal iuditors (those em- 
ployed within government and corporate entities). Generally acı epted auditing 
Standards; government auditing standards. Planning, dire ting, and reporting 
g I g 

2 on various audits Prerequisite: Accy 225 (5pring) 

76 


Government Ac« ounting and Auditing (3) 


l'ierney 
Overview of ng, and audit- 


tuons, and ( ol- 
inancial management practices and 


private and public sector o 


assistance and those subiect 


government budgeting, accounting, finan: 
ing required of state and local gover 
ges and universities. The f 
Quirements applicable to 
Bovernmental financial 


(Spring 
282 A Pring) 


ial report 
nments, nonprofit organiz: 


auditing re- 
rganizations receiving 
to governmental audits. 


Ccounting Information Systems and EDP (3) 
evelopment and app! 
design, 


Staff 
including analysis. 
and implementation. Integration of electronic data 
proc essing, acc ounting systems, and management information sy stems 
uisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210. (Fall) 

Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching r 
peate 


g methods. May be re- 
d once for credit (Fall and spring) 
nancial Statement Analysis (3) 
Analysis and inte ) 
seoment, directors, stockholders, and creditors; establishirs 
Profiles; balane e-sheet restructuring and the identification « 
Counting correction measures from financial statements 


or MBAd 210 
E Directed Re 
1 Seminar: P 


ication of accounting system theory 
control conc epts, 


Prereq- 


290 


291 


Hilmy, Sheldon 
rpretation of financial statements for the guidance of man- 


directors, stockholders, and creditors; establishing firms business 


f financial and ac- 
requisite: Accy 201 


(Fall and spring) 
adings and Research (1 to 3) 


ublic-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships 
same as SMPP 311 


9ctoral Seminar (arr.) 

easoning and research in t 
their applic ation to practice; conc eptual themes in pri 
parative accounting research analyses 

dvanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


rentited to doctoral candidates preparing for the 
397 Peated for ¢ redit 


399 p ral Seminar (1 to 3) 


Staff 
(3) Staff 


Baber, Paik 


echnical areas of act ounting; theoretical issues and 


essional literature; com- 
39g (Fall and spring 


Staff 
general examination. Mav be 


9 Dj Staff 
im ertation Research (arr.) Staff 
“mited to doctoral candidates May be repeated for credit 


Sori 
ite rofe aters J Baker, O. Jacobs, E Johnson, R. Sadacca, M Roberts, R. Belous 
lut p fessor N.M. Dixor 


1 (Interim Director) 

turers B. Kutnick, S Wehrenberg, E. F 
ostanza, E.B. Dent 

l *Ssorial Lecturer W H. Williams 


Unb; 
+ dian ç 
N lograns hool of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental administrative sci- 
lio Rer E leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of human resources 
I . 
d pri and Organizational management. The programs have 


ate sa 
Yi) prove Sector professionals who wish te 
1 
beh, their Career potential 
Ora], Quantitative, 


isto + TOfessoria] Lec 


riberg, T. Granda 
fessor. D.P. € 


been designed for pub- 
increase their managerial « ompetence 


The curricula provide know ledge and skills in the 
and information sciences 
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nt—Prerequisite: a bat helof* 


purces manageme 


Master of Arts in the field of human res 
legree with a B average from an aci redited college or university 
stated under Columbian 
is no thesis requirem« 
following cours 


Sd 
School of Arts and * 
nt. ^ 
es a 


Required the general requirements 
ences, including 36 credit hours of course work. There 
students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. The 
required AdSc 209, 212, 214, 222, 223, 248 Econ 219; Psyc 245; Stat 104 
te: a bachelor? 


or of Arts in the field of organizational managemen Prerequi 


with a B average from an accredited college or university 


Sc 

Required: the general requirements st sted under Columbian School of Arts and 

ences, including 36 credit hours of course work There is no thesis requirement af 

j I : 565 " 
students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examinatior The following cour 


required: AdSc 209, 216, 241, 242, 243 Econ 219; Psyc 245, 259; Stat 104 


201 Principles of Management Information Systems (3) 


An overview of the management information systems spec ialty track. p» 
tion of management, information, and systems concepts into à unified fra» 
work. Management information systems development, design, implementa 
and evaluation strategies 

209 Management Systems (3) g 
An overview of management systems using the systems approat h to mani? 


nent 
long-range planning; managem" x 


re 
L3 struct 
use of work breakdown stru al 
k analysis; cost-effectivent 


ment and problem solving understanding 
( omplex projects using ¢ omputer systems «c aii 
critical-path planning systems and networ 285 " 
sis; program evaluation 


212 Current Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection (3) pest 
lovymen 


selection svstems. The legal environment, including test fairness ir edi 
se" 


Psychometric, legal, and organizational issues in personnel emp rli | 
and selection, reliability and validity of selection instruments, and the v Ajo 
sel p 

| 

| 


adverse impact, and statistical models of test fairness and specific 
I 


tec hniques Prerequisite: Stat 104 


213 Managerial Leadership, Motivation, and Work (3) , of 0” 
Analysis of leadership behavior and managerial activities Synthesis : T. 
theories of leadership, including trait, behavior, situational, and pow* aj | 
ence. Synthesis of motivational theories, including acognitive anc nt 

niz 


)erspectives. Application of theories at various levels of formal orga 
I PI 


bevond the interpersonal perspective | 

214 Personnel Training and Performance Appraisal Systems (3] , perl | 
2S. 

Management training programs and training evaluation technique? off | 


! ow aras ^ 
elationship of rewa sati’ 


mance appraisal techniques, appraisal systems, 1 that së! 
at f 
formance, and the appraisal interview Training and rating 


legal requirements and stimulate employee productivity 


systems 


215 Current Issues in Organizational Design (3 Judin 
Analytical framework for the design of complex organizations, : natio? | 
zxam i 
hierarchical bureaucratic, functional, and matrix structures € Jesi? A 


i ; dee i 
ontrol and boundaries including "m MI 


[ 
nited States; ar 
issues: 


organizational technologies 
proaches emanating from Europe, Japan, and the 1 
system theory and moving toward broader organizational desigP 


216 Theories and Management of Planned Change (3) 
| development, 


o € 
LA 


A systems view of organizational change an 
vention strategies, data collection, diagnosis, and the integratio 


ment of system-wide organizational change 


217 Productivity and Human Performance (3) al P o 
Definitions and measurement of individual, team, and organization m s 
tivity, effectiveness, and efficiency. Models for the analysis of org?! ati 
and individual productivity and productivity growth in industrializ® 
Tec hniques for inc reasing productiv ity 

220 Organizational Decision Making (3) sate 0 he 
Examination of processes in organizational decision making; the sta : no, | 
research and applications for the practicing manager. Topics incl ff, 
ial style and decision making, problem discovery and diagnosis f jsi’ 
design of solution, evaluation and choice, group decision making, ' 


and support systems, and risk analysis 


222 Theory and Practice 


of Compensation Management (3) 
Analysis 


ot contemporary compensation 
ànd practical perspectives 
tory agencies Examination of motivational theori 
effects of salary struc tures on performance, incent 
Compensation, and managerial « omy 
Collective Bargaining (3) 

Analysis of federal 
include the bargaining environment 
arbitration of grievances, 
Behavioral the 


systems from both theoretical 
including the latest dec isions of courts and regula- 
es of pay, determinants and 
Ive plans, performance-based 
ensation systems. Prerequisite: AdSc 214. 


N 
N 


ind state employee relations laws and regulations. Topics 


wage and benefit issues 
and employee relations in union organizations 
ories of labor negotiations Prerequisite: AdS« 
Corporate Policy and Social Responsibility (3) 

Examination of the 
tion 


in arbitration, 
non 
240 
process of policy analysis, development, 
Analysis of policy mechanisms 
and development, reg 


and in 


plementa- 
nt, research 


, including tec hnology assessme 
ulatory and control mex hanisms 
roblems drawn from government 
e of substantive areas 


Illustrative examples 


Of policy issues and Į and industr 


V, ( overing a 
broad rang 


y 
<41 Strategic Management and Policy Formation (3 
" " 
Tocesses and theories of Strategic management in the profit and not for-profit 
Sectors, Analysis of behavioral, 


sociopolitical, and economic forces underly ing 


Issues of strategic competitive advantage: corporate di- 


itional corporations; evaluation and choice; and imple- 


Strategy formulation. 
Versification: multin: 
mentation of functior 


2 0 tion c 1al and Corporate strategies 
* 2TBanizational Communic ation and Conflict Management (3 
"eories and models of« ommunications and communication media barriers to 
effective ç ommunication and techniques for improving in personal, group, 
and Organizational communications. Sources of conflict in irganizations at the 
individua] group, and organizational levels methods of conflict management 
243 and resolution 


Seminar: Leade 

le View of les 
Persona]. 
Which cau 
4 System 
24s ange. 
5 Comparative M 


rship in Complex Organizations (3 

idership taken in this seminar extends t 
near-immediate time frame toward 
se-and-effect linkages are traced. T} 
How effective leaders reduce 


heories beyond the inter- 
an organizational perspective in 
je le idership role as an attribute of 


uncertainty through appropriate adaptive 


anagement (3) 


nternational dimensions of management over a oroad spectrum of topics, in- 
cluding cross-national transfer and management practices in a global economy: 
Cross-cultural] interaction; business-government relations expatriation and 
'epatriation proce 


sses; international strategic management: tec hnology 
iman resources management 

n ategic Human Resource Planning (3) 

Verview of the pring iple 

uman resource re 

Source 


| transfer; 
4 Mobalization of ht 


s of human resource planning. Model for determining 


isting, goal setting, human re- 
Analysis of the interfaces be- 
planning and personne! selection, job design 
on, and related functions 
? a Resource Information Systems (3) 
> 18 Of inform 
- “Cision Making, 
Nation of 


quirements, including forec 
auditing, and environmental scanning 


CC luman resource 
" *mpe 
249 H Pensati 


training, 
ation systems designed to support planr 


ung, administration, 
and control activities of human resource 


management. Exam- 


Syst applications such as personnel selection and performance appraisal 
Syste ; ; 
dc o Payroll and benefit Management, and career pathing Prerequisite: 
& 9 
295 Di € 248 and 201 or 221, or permission of instructor 
< rected 


Research (arr.) 


search in selected fields within administrative s iences. Admis- 
l ' permission of faculty advisor and instructor 

là To i ' 

N dics (3 

Spec |! (3) 


strategic planning, « omputer-based learning, 


2% 01 Bina interaction, and organizational design Prerequisite AdS 
"8 Dires, ^^1 and Psyc 244 or 245 

Super Readings (arr.) 

sion | sod readings in selected fields within administrative s iences. Admis- 


V prj 
Y Prior permission of faculty advisor and instructor 
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116 COURSES Ol 


AMERICAN STUDIES 

Professors B.M. Mergen, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.M Vlach, J.O. Horton, R.W Longstreth 
Miller 

Associate Professors P.M. Palmer (Chair), T.A. Murphy 

Adjunct Associate Professor B.G. Carson 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.D Wagner, D.P Tiller, E. Mayo, O Ridout 


Assistant Professor M. McAlister ‘ 
Master of Arts in the field of American studies Prerequisite the degree of pachelot 
Arts in American studies or a related field T. 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts e 
1: (2) 21 credit hours chosen in a t arefully related patter 

h seminar; (3) 4 comp 

and the pr 


ences, including (1) AmSt 27 
studv of American civilization that includes at least one resear« 


hensive examination covering general | ompeten« e in American studies 


"i 
(4) a thesis (6 credit hours) written on a topi appro" , 

rog?" 
director of the p a 


snted S 


date’s area of concentration 
the student's advisor or, with permission of the advisor and the 
12 credit hours of additional course work, 6 of which must be research orit 


concentrations in the master's degree program int lude the following "I 
1. A concentration in museums and material culture—Course emphasis on e jV 

| itutio 
artifacts in historical research, offered in association with the Smithsonian Instituti de 


AmSt 250. Ret omme a 
history 9'' A 
and m" 


quired in addition to the general requirements outlined above 
courses in decorative arts, architectural history, historical archaeology, 


nology, history of art, and folklife. Programs specific to museum studies 


u 


i „ting 155 
2. A concentration in historic preservation— ourse emphasis on interpr ting Anf 
course in pvt 


historic preservation through a humanistic framework Prerequisite a : 

can architectural historv. For this concentration, the general requirements outline i” 

36 credit hours, consisting of 12 hours 0*7 Wi 

studies courses including AmSt 271 and at least one resear h seminar; 18 hou eos 
toric preservation courses including Amst 277-78; a thesis (6 hours). A compre 

4 


education are also available 


are amended as follows Required 


examination, as outlined above, is required m 

3. A concentration in folklife—Course emphasis on the expressive í ulture of 
folk societies and theories and methods for their evaluation and interpretation ene 
in addition to the general requirements outlined above: AmSt 256, 257 Recomm e 


courses in topics related to folklife, su« h as regionalism, oral history, m 


nacular architecture, and social and cultural history 
, wo 

; : es V^. as 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American studies—This program t ombine* tio” 

f inst" uj 

je 0 rel? 


the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for careers in à rang 


archives, libraries, preservation offices 
equate 


u "m 
, ane ry 


bac ft 


including universities, museums 
eri 


public and private enterprises. Applicants 

in the humanities and/or social sciences as they aj 2d 

studies ds 
ane 

hool of Ari oved 

an apP 4 y 


are require d to have an ad 
ol 
yply to the understanding 


advisor. Candidates must pass a General Examination in four 
years of matriculation. Four fields are elected with approval of the ac 
one field may represent foreign coverage. Other areas may be chosen. 
diplomatic, economic, political, social cultural, or urban history; folklife, 
philosophy, or religion; popular culture cultural theory, mass v 
African American or women's/gender history; historic preservation; or some 
social and behavioral sciences. In affiliation with the Smithsonian Institutt 
topics inc lude aerospace history, decorative arts, ethnohistory, (sc. on. * 
of technology, industrial archaeology, material aspects of American t ivilizat 
ious fields in the history of art Additional areas of study may be arranged wi 
versity and in both the Library of Congress and the Smithsonian axe 
Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of t j 
dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States 


rom ^ f i 


rats 
i gh 


media; ™ 


may 
nt , 
is in the departme t 


radu 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level course 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Underg 
Bulletin for course listings 


ees 


mmm mt i ten UD ae 
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213 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6) 


Staff 
Same as Anth Geog 213 (Summer) | 
220 Fundamentals of Feminist Theory (3) Palmer l 
Same as WStu 220 
225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gillette 
The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, with emphasis 
through field trips on the evolution of re sidential neighborhoods and related 
à issues of historic preservation and conservation Same as Hist 225 
231 Seminar: Sc ope and Methods Murphy, Gillette, Mergen 
in American Studies (3) 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and tea hing; intro- l 
duction to bibliography Required of candidates for the degree of Master of Arts 
5, J the field of American studies (Fall) 
232 


Cultural Theorv and American Studies (3) 


Gillette, Mergen, McAlister 
Major issues in « 


ritical and cultural theorv as they relate to Americ in culture 

Various interpretive approaches in« luding discourse analysis, cultural stud- 
ies, new historicism, anthropological theory, eti Prerequisite: AmSt 231 

^N (Spring, alternate years) 

256 Folklore Theory ( 1) Vlach 
An intellec tual history of Americ in folklore research analysis of particular 

aa, Neories and methods. Same as Anth 256 

257 s 


Seminar: American Folklife (3) 
esearch anc 


(Spring) 
Vla h 


1 discussion on the ographical re- 


traditional cultures of various ge 


Blons of the | nited States. Analvsis of folk art, craft, and ar hitecture 


; regional | 
and ethnic identities Same as Anth 257 (Fall) 
n r " 

'érnacular Architec ture (3) 


Xamination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in 

9ürvey and field te hniques and use of do umentary sources (Spring, 

alternate years) 

pics in American Folklife (3) 

^ Seminar devote 

as publi: folklore 

topic to be dete 
M folklife prograr 


Vlach f 
American building i 


Staff 
ind folklife, such 
and culture. Specific 


y and the needs of the 


policy, folk music, or ethnic folklore 
rmined by the interests of available faculty 
n. Same as Anth 259 

€adings in Americ 
Major issues in the ¢ 
sis of verbal 
developme 


d to a variety of subjects related to folklore 


Mergen, Gillette Murphy 
the United States Analy- 
the impact of economic Í 


ican society. Same as Hist I 
269 p." (Fall, alternate years) 


llectual history of the 1 nited 


279 (Spring, alternate years) 


Th ry and Practice of Public History (3) Horton 
€ 


] 
t retical and practical dimensions of public history as illustrated by recent f 
) p 
as Oversies surrounding public exhibitions and debates on revisionist history | l 
- Well as more traditional means of presenting the past in public forums. Same | 
Ui.» p Hist 270 
Padino, "enu Ey ' i 
S; " Ings/Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton i | 
273 gp as Hist 271-72 
*tudies in Early TP i 
Rae 'arly American Culture (3) Seavey I 
275 Me as Eng] 223 l l 
iti m P " " | 
Ove olitics of Historic Preservation (3) Staff j | 
Cont view of the political issues, forces, events, and players that have shaped f | 
Onte + "un | 
ha, ) Porary preservation practice, with an emphasis on public policy issues 
r 
Prer ave not been resolved and continue to confront preservation objectives. | 
Qs E *quisite Permission of instructor 
"C0 1 


a (Spring) f 
Omics of Presery, 
Analy ` Preservation (3) 


Wagner 
nd y SIS of e onomic tec hniques and benefits used to encourage the retention i 
euse : 
tevita. of historic buildings and districts in the United States Emphasis on 
OMA 
mo, Uisite, pation of older commercial centers and the Mainstreet | 


rogram Prereq- 
| ermission of instructor 


0 A 
ind reservation: P 
foc, Ope and 

5 0n deve] 


(Spring) 
rinciples and Methods (3— 1) 
Purpose of the preservation move 
9pments since the 1960s. Prese 


i 
, 
Í 
I | 
ongstreth | 
ment in the United States, with j 
rvation theories, attitudes toward 
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the past and toward de the intent and impact of legislation ipproaches "i 
documentation, the concept of significance, and preservation as an instrum” 
of change. Same as Hist 277-78 (Academic year) " 
280 Field Methods in Architectural Documentation (3) pidot 
In-depth thematic examination of cultural landscape, focusing on field te 
niques for recording, analysis and interpretation of historic properties. Wom™ 
field sites is supplemented by lectures, discussion, and readings (Fall) ih 
' Seminar in American Architecture (3) Longs™ 
Advanced research problems iddressing artistic, cultural, sot ial, tec hnical f. 
irbanistic aspects of American art hitecture in the 19th and 20th centu? 
l'opics vary. Prerequisite AmSt 175 or 176 or equivalent, or permission” 
instructor (Spring, alternate years) uh 
286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) sen 
Same as Educ 286 qu 
289-90 Seminar: Topics in American Studies (3-3) "m 
Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in American CU s 
history or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminai (Acad 
year ols 
94 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Researx h (3 pr 
Same as Anth 294 qui 
295 Independent Study (arr.) " 
Limited to master's candidates. Written permission of instructor require cf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) qu 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) i sii? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ol Philosophy general exami" 
May be repeated for credit ysl 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) . : 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Courses Offered in Affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution 
stituit? 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian Inst gwit 
Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civilization The » "" 
courses are offered at the National Museum of American History and at the M 
Portrait Gallery by members of their staffs ] 
Mi" 
250 American Material Culture (3) Merger si 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian Ins js 
and introduction to opportunities for resear h and publication based ors? 
ical objects. Required of ill students in the master's and dox toral prob 
filiated with the Smithsonian Institution (Fall) MP 
251 Museum Research and Education (3) mu? 
| Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian std 
bers and research associates examples of topics are museum visit oc? 
costumes and furnishings, decorative arts, and photography as histor!" 
mentation (Fall and spring) 
252-53 American Decorative Arts (3-3) + arti 
Concepts of visual recognition and evaluation of surviving domest® 4, 0 
from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, including those made of N° oo 
glass, metal, and cloth. AmSt 252 is prerequisite to Amst 253. ‘ " 
year) Mette 
284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) ant: po" 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Art Departme’ o 
ration of selected problems and themes in American « ultural history sg 
the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on metho“ edl 
analytic techniques. May be repeated for « redit » 
285 Technology, Labor, and American Society (3) js je 
Selected readings on the interrelations among technology labor, am 1 
the United States 4 
394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) xam! e 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general er, «pi 
fo — offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. ^ ay 
or credit 


395 Dissertation Resear« h (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candic 
to the material aspects of 
Supervision at the 


lates preparing dissertati 
American civilization 


Smithsonian Institution M 


Students work under ¢ 
ay be repeated for « redit 


ANATOMY AND CELL BIOLOGY 
he Dep 


T 
" artment of Anatomv 
basic Sc 


and Cell Biology offers the « ourses listed be 
lence programs offe 


red by Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
De 
*partmenta] prerequisite; Faculty approval is required for all courses 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) 


Peusner 
Gross and micros Opic anatomy of central nervous system ind special senses 
20-15 Laboratory fee, $13 
Gross Anatomy (2-3) Slaby, Bohn 
*» Regional dissections of adult « adaver supplemented with le tures and X-rays 
D Neurobiology (3) Bohn 
An integrated survey of the 


structure and function of the humar 

>. , m; lecture. c linical demonstration 

“14 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Koering, Krun 

EN ^ icrosc opic struc ture of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body 
pecial Topics in Anatomy and Cell Biology (1 to 3) 

"Tesentations discussions 

25: theme ap 


1 nervous Sys 
and laboratory. Laboratory lee, $25 


Staff 


cts that have as their 
anatomy or cell biology 


and student-oriented proje 

articular subspecialty of 

: Human Variation (1) Ubelaker 
Same às Anth 146 

3 Current Topics in Deve 
ecent adv 


,. Sente 
260 pi ed b 


lopmental Biology and Genetics (1 to 3 Moody 
ances in developmental biology and developmenta 
y students and faculty. Mav be repeated for credit 


*ctron Microscopy in Cellular Biology (3) 
Dtroductio 


Huang 
| genetics pre- 


Koering 


n to the morphology of the cell. utilizing current laboratory proto 
276 Cols, Admission by permission of instructor. Laboratory lee, $25 
) g . è ^ 
Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) 


*ctures 
277 gov: te 
pecia 
Selec ted toy 
99, VOUS system 


Staff 
and conferences on selec ted 


anatomical subspecialties—end 
ratology, growth, and others. May be repeated f 


l Topics in Neurobiology (1 to 3) 
ics regarding the structural and funct 
May be repeated for credit 


^ Applied Regional Anatomy (1 to 3) 
Regional 


J0OCTINOI- 
lor credit 

Staff 
ional organization of 


Bohn, Slaby 
dissection, assigned readings, discussion 


m Search) Krulfeld. A.S. Brooks, C J 


yu ; ^ Rohrlich (Research), J.C 
Mpt p rich (Research), | 


Allen, J.M. Vlac h, D. Gow, B Wood, X Q. Shai 
Tofessor 


Kuipers (Chair) 


NN G. Brana-Shute 
plots p "eCturers D.H, U 


belaker, R Potts, G. Teleki 
Lunes < fessors B.D. Miller, R.R Grinker, J.R. Wedel (Research), D E 
Ocio "SOCiate Professors C R. Rose, P.] Cressey, N.L 
“Want p Tofessorio] Lecturers D.W. von Endt, J. Love 
Jessoriq] Lecturer J.P. Homiak 


To 
"Arts in the field 
Y is preferre 
es above 


Lieberman 
Benco 


of anthropology— Prerequisite: 
d but not mandatory. The unde 
the introductory level in 


a bachelor's degree; a maior 
rgraduate program should have 
anthropological the: TY, 
eology, and biological anthropology. Stud 
ay be admitted but may be required to t 
* Up deficiencies before beginning the 
4 gree- Required: the 
“ate Course es. The minimum requireme 
"ce. z- Work, generally followed by 
‘hourg’ po Wever, the de 

3 *Pproved cour 


social organiza- 
ents with less background 
ake one or more undergraduate 
degree program 

general requirements stated under Columbian Schoo! 
ant consists of 24 credit 
a thesis (Anth 299-300) 
partment may permit a program of stuc 
se work without a thesis. At le 


hours of approved 
Under certain cir- 
ly consisting of 36 
ast 6 credit hours drawn from 


ons significantly related 


uratorial 


‘OW 1N support 


ram of study ay 


03, 204 should be luded in the pre 
the se nce Anth 201, 20 03. 204 should be included in u I 
les rere io tuden“ 
should be completed during the first ^4 credit hours of gr iduate ourse work Me 
with fewer than four underg! iduate semesters of one major fort a lage ing 
KNOW n a majo reign language must be passed betore beginning 
hird t f luate work. A tuden t nass a general Master's Comp 
third st r ) late | it I 
j ati : 
DAA 1a s 
1 i trat I f; trainin Required: the general require 
I t L I 1u inin uir 1 
' " Q , asadi he $8 
stated under Columbian School of Arts ind Sciences. The pr« mam of study is nne mil 
] the al degree, above, with the following exceptions 
as that described for the eral degree, a dmi 
ir t consists of 36 credit! irs of approved gr iduatt rst work am 
equi it € sists 16 cred s 
le from 12 to 15 credit ho f work in museum-related 1 6 credit € 
, bstitute for the 10 
which may be in an intern p. Museum training students may substitute * 

, ' | i : í i t y ) , 
anguage reading examination ar ppropriate course in chemistry o photogra} abn 
nroved hv the ler irtment No tht ; require | tet len ure expected to $ reli 
[ ved Dy tn lep ent "Ti I i ' 
th ler 1 it at least one research paper of publishabie qua itv on a must ull opt 
he departmer at least one 3 I ta n anthro 

j tudents whose primar terest is in museum techniques T S 
pic. Students whose prin i y ir i n te — d ! 
gv, are advised to apply to master's program in museum studies school 
" 4 la thr sh tha ( ec 
es). A program in museum education is aiso able through the Graduat 
A program in n 4 
m. 
Education and Human Development ae wi 

}. With a concentration in folklife—Required: the general equirements st ; that ^ 

Columbian School of Arts and Sciences [he program of study i the sam v 


enil . — Ant 
scribed for the general degree, except that 6 hours of folklore core courses | 


256 and 257) are also required nts si? 4 
1 trari. th , 1 requireme ps! 
4. With a ncentration in de ment—Required: the gt a l nei 
With a ra I I " 
under Columbian School of Arts ice he p study the sé d 
lescribed above for the general legree, with the following exceptions this pe en. 
lesci V 1 gree, mie che 
hour nonthesis program, inclu ling 9 hours in development ant hro] logy st leas 
Anth 220. 221. 222. 223), 18-21 hours in other anthropology courses ano" LU 


a. | 
llow® $ 
nomics course. In some circumstances a thesis may be 4 p 


„nt pre 
the student's understanding of deve lopmt nt f y 


health, education, mij 


graduate-level e 


program is designed to improve 


such as economic change, population, 

* r te ) ere 
an anthropological framework Internships at public and private deve l er nent 5 
the Wash rea are encouraged. A program in international al develop Ht SC m 
" - " } +} 10 
with a dis iplinary spec ialization in anthropology e | 


is offered DV 
International Affairs 


log 
, 1 naleobiolof 
Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the fiela of hominid pale 
Hominid Paleobiology T" 
" evel courses in tl epartment mi 1 
With permission, a limited number f 100-level courses in the depa nent ig Pn 


iduate credit: additional course work is required. See the Underg | 


letin for course listings . Wo 


Biological Anthropology (3) 


> " plines 9 
l'heories, methods, and current issues in the various 


subdisci 


cal anthropology (Sprin ifeld, 4 
202 Sociocultural Anthropology (3 Krulłte ressi? 

Major topics in contemporary social and cultural anthropology: * 

rent journal and monograph materiais (Spring) 
203 Linguistic Anthropology (3) 

Contemporary anthropological studies of language in bi 


l 
ological, 


torical perspectives Fall) 
204 Method and Theory in Archaeology 
Survey of the most recent archaeologit 


niques ana 
` i ; past 
to reconstructing and interpreting the cultures f the pas 


211 Problems in Conservation (3) constrU wat 


Individual conservation projects to determine t ym position, son SO 6 | 
niques: “ogi | 
nt reg 


composition of materials, and possible stabilization tet hi 


laboratory experience. Same as AH 211. Prerequisite or com << 
AH or Anth 212 (Fall) 

Advanced Conservation Techniques (3 
Physical structure, molecular biology, and chem 


N 
N 


xd to conser 


ant 


Chemistry and physics underlying techniques 
Same as AH 212. Prerequisite: AH or Anth 293, Chem 50 
structor. Laboratorv fee, $25 (Fall) 


a Ss 
oner 


213 Mesoamerican Field P 
Same as AmSt Geog 213 

214 Paleoanthropological Field P 
Intensive í ourse on field research in 
methods, identification and analysis of 
and human anatomy. Conducted at 

,. Walia. Visits to « omparative sites and cx 

220 The Anthropology of Development (3 
Theoretic al perspectives that distinguish the contrib ition of 
understanding processes of change in the Third World. Focus or 


rogram (3 or 6) 
(Summer) 
rogram (3 or 6) 


paleoanthropology, i 


materiais, paleoeco] gy, archi 


urasia, Africa, or 


\llections in the region 


selected sites in I 


lation env 


ironment, gender 


and tourism issues. The role of inthropology 
| ,. Planning and implementing projects and policy (Fall) 
| 221 Key Variables in Development (3) Miller and Staff 
“ajor factors required for understanding planned and unpianned social cha ge 
in the areas of population, edu: ation, land reform, women’s stat tex ology 
forestry nutrition, health care 


and migration and resettlement 


Major variables > in each area to aid in 


Study of th« 
1 Plementation, 
25^ 


and processes 


successful planning. ir 
and evaluation of projects (opring, odd years 
"e Issues in Development (3) Miller, Gow 
22: Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 
~ “esearch Methods in Development Anthropology (3 Miller, Gow 
Anthropologists roles in multidis: Ip'inary teams, including research-re] ited 
activities. 


such as feasibility studies, 
Innovative rese 
team Survey 
Mstruc tor 
2: 


social soundness analysis 

arch techniques, such as interactive 

methods, and rapid rural appraisal. Admissior by permission of 
lopring) 

Internship in Development Anthropology (3) 
"Upervised partic ipation in a se 
organization Opportunity to observe agency procedures and gair practica 
eXperience Admission by permission of instructor or department chair, M 

247 p. l'éDeated for ; redit 


/ 
-“leoanthropology 


tions 


lat sath 
Uala 


lected development agency or other 


(Fall and spring) 


(3 rooks, W 1 
Pürvey of ; urrent research in hominid and hominoid evolution. fo, ising the 
“ntegrated nature of the field. ( ontributions from the geologic nd log 
Sciences will be stressed together with innovative geoche techniques f 
*stablishing chronological sequences, Prerequisite: Anth BiS 
255 ®quivalent (Spring, odd years) 

"Olklore Theory (3) Vlac! 
257 Same as AmSt 256 

Merican Folklife (3) Vlach 
5g hat as AmSt 257 

Topology of Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3 Alle 

ia dhropologi al approaches to aesthetic problems and theories of symbolisn 

259 o .© Context of ethnographic materials (Fall 
Pics in American Folklife (3) Staff 

280 lan as AmSt 259 
» Topology and Contemporary Problems (3 Krulfeld and Staff 
s eration of anthropological perspectives on a current issue or issues, such 

E Conger natural disasters homelessness drug abuse ecologic al and cultural 

61 The vation, etc. Specific topic announced in the Schedule of Classes 

Use of tics of Culture (3) : i Kuipers and Staff 
xami iterary and philosophical models of culture as text and practice te 

P IM e Various forms of ultural representations, including m seums. etl 

iz Max Phies, folkloric events, and novels 

~€dical Anthr leav f^ Milla: 
Conce ii opo ogy (3) ^ Mille 
illng, Of medical anthropology including the cultural construction of 

; Versus ^ lé somatic expression of distress, and ethnopsys hiatries: “critic 

9 Nati Conventional” medical anthropology Fall, odd vears 

Major alim and Ethnicity (3) 
ther 


Wide p. Oretical 
Soci “XPlores hoy 


Grinker, Krulfeld 
> study of nationalisn 
groups emerge in ¢ olonia 


attempt to integrate ethnic 


and ethnographic issues in the 
v ethnic 


Ww 
Pal ^^ nd how states 


I and « ontemporary plura 


groups into nati: n 


22 OURSES OF IN 


266 Technology (3 
cultural examination of the form, tune tion, meaning, an 
i the behavior patterns involved in its production. lop 


culture and 
in the Schedule of Class (Spring, alternate years] 


267 Economic Anthropology (3) 
studv of svstems of production distribution 


L TOSS 


Comparative 
cal economy and economit 
268 Peasant Society (3) 
Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies 
tioning within larger social, economic and cultural contexts 
years) 
269 Gender and Sexuality (3) 


Study of new theoretical and methodological approat 


thropology of gender. Topics int lude colonialism, orientalism, 


literary representations of gender (Fall 
272 Anthropology of Latin America | 3) 
Intensive study of a selected topic in 
America. Topic to be annount ed 
282 Advanced Archaeology—New World Prehistory (3) 
Current archaeological problems relating to the origin 


odd years) 


the anthropology of ( entral 


original cultures. Specific topic 
May be repeated for credit 

283 Old World Anthropology— 
Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3) 
Current problems in relation to materials from the Ok 


and developm 


to be announced in the 5« hedule 0] ^ 


i use of m? 
| 
announ® 


Krulfeld, ¢ 
( onsumption, po" 
cietie* 
Krulf 
of fu. 


change in both preliterate and í omplex $0 
including their manner 
(Fa 
hes developed in 
sexual 


st 
Allen and” 
and/or * 


1 World specific 9* 


en 


Bent 


ten! 


sink? 


ll, od 


the” 


ity 9 


Soul! 


t of 


Miller and 


pro 


! 


be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Spring) gw 

290 Advanced Museum Research (1 to 6) „itut 

Supervised indiv idual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Ips o 

or other area museums, arranged in ( onsultation with the museum an "T. 
thropology Department. Admission by permission of the department b 

be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Su 

291 Anthropology in the Museum (5) Td 

Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense) exhibits, and - W 

Topics include museum inthropology, collections, resear h, interpret? Q)i 
education, with a focus on the practical problems of developing al 

Re 


pological exhibit hall 
292 Introduction to Conservation (3) 


Same as AH 292 RF | 
293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) 
Same as AH 293 ay pe^ 
294 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3 Crest" ju 
Same as AmSt 294. Field and/or laboratory techniques and inter? al 
Topics may include excavation methods, recording photography; 6. " 
stratigraphy, environmental reconstruc tion, typology, ceramic analys " ng v 
analysis, spatial analysis, fauna! analysis provenance studies, an d yn? 
be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $25 Spring odd years, à? j 
295 Research (arr.) i . | 
b. | 


May be repeated for « redit 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Interdepartmental course offerings in the School of Engineering ant 


211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Engineering applic ations of the theory of complex vari able 
tion, conformal mapping, inversion integral and boundary-¥ 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 
212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) 
Algebraic methods appropriate to the soluti 
problems: linear vector spaces, matrices, systems of linear € 
ues and eigenvectors, quadratic forms. Prerequisite approv? 
(Spring) 


ang 
jn of engineering 


l 
0 


yg: COD 
alue P 


quat 0 


f 


^ "A 
TE 


ee 


ART 


THERAPY 


213 Analytical Methods in Engineering ITI (3) 
Analytical tec hniques 


š for solution of boundary 
neering 


wave propagation, diffusion processes 

4 Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) 

“14 Analytic al Methods in Engineering IV (3 
Introduction to variational method 
mation methods of boundary 
tions aris 


initial-value 


and potenti 


S in engineering: Ritz 


value problems ispects 


ing from engineering analvsis Prerequisite ip 


^ (Spring, even years) 

*15 Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initia] 
Deering: charac teristics, wave 

n ApSc 213 

216 Special Topics 
Selec ted topics 
tion of nonl 


(3) 
value 


propagation, and Green's fun, tions. Prereq 
(Fall odd years) 


in Engineering Analysis (3) 


such as perturbation tec hniques applied to approx 


ap} 
inear boundary and initial-value problems in engine 
“ation of singular integral equations in problems of mechanics P 
8Pproval of department (As arranged) 
ART 
THER Apy 
4 . 
dune 


Ass Associate Professor E. Kr imer 


Professors K.J. Williams (Dire tor), B. Barthell (Visiting), I A. Mills (Vi 
ti P !8tant Professors A T. Dj Maria, B. Sobol 


Copa Stuctors A T Wollman, V 


R l'arpley, T. Councill, € Boston, E. ( rroll, ( 
titan ne’ E. Glassman E. Parks, G. Sutch 
, E, lowie, D Brancheau, 1 lripp 
» [Step 
"nifi, of Arts In the field of art therapy —Pr requisite: a bachelor's degree evidence of 
din "cant Taini - j , ting. drawi: 1 " 
1E coun Bing and or experience in rt, including painting, drawing ind clay mod- 
MEM tse Work in the behavioral and/or so ial sciences, including nality theory, 
Mui Psyc hology and child psychology 
m lteg. the ! } } 1 
9$ anc * Ke general requirements stated under Columbian Se 1001 of Arts and Si l- 
"idit SuCCessfi] | ompletion of 42 credit hours of graduate cours: Work. At least 24 
e in art therapy and must include ArTh 201, 20 05-€ 


r 207 and 
and 293-94 


adult art therapy, family 
th i» Sw 
"Doct ne to extenc 


Five. y *ychology | 


1 lu, pt Bachelor of 
tograms Bulle 


irt therapy, child art ther 


ipy, and research 
1 their training to the doctoral level are en 


ncouraged to apply to 
rogram. See Professional Psychology 


Arts/Master of Arts in the f 


leid of art ther Ipy—5ee the Under- 
tin 


20) 
Art Therapy (3) Brancheau 
retical approaches in art ther 
Personality Developmental Stages of 


Chaàra( teristics defense 


ipy, based on recogn 


ized theories 
artwork; norm 


il and abnormal person- 


sentations, with peer and instructor evali 
ve 8. Psychiatric 
5 ting a for 

» 203 


lations, Case management 


y used in case d 


and mechanisms in artwork Ethical consider ations 
on Standards of ractice. Open only to art therapy degree indidates (Fall) 
? Ca Pp I I ] 
Orga, audies (3) Di Maria 
ta Anization of case material for presentation in various clinic u settings. Video- 
Ping of pre 
Proce 
Wri 
( 


and medica] terminolog entation 
‘mal case study and a variety of progress notes. Pre requisite: ArTh 
=“ Open to others with permission of instructor opring 
Doy, que of Art Therapy (3) Barthel] 

pment of the needs pre- 
^ les of counseli 


an understanding of abnormal behavi 
choth y patients with diverse diagnoses. Theor 
ther, “Tay, diagnostic cat 


y hniques, ( 
rag D te ]u 
iy Pope, idates 


nd psy- 

egories, and clinica] applicatior 

ase presentation and p iper. Open only 

(Fall) 

Conc dynamic Processes (3) 

lim, up of instinctual drives, eg 
ia ON, tre rence 

Plieg ^ bs nen nct 

TK with chil 


nd art 


Kramer 
o development, me hanisms of defense, sub- 
and countertransferen« ©, maturation and regression ap- 


dren, adults, families, and groups (Spring) 


123 


Staff 
problems in engi- 
al distributions 


Staff 
nd Galerkin ipproxi- 
of linear integral equa- 


proval of department 


Staff 


problems in engi- 


205-6 Principles and Practice of Art Therapy with Families (3-3 sos 
Principles of work with tamities, 1n luding various theoretical approac hes to" 1 
tamı em iltural issues, and etnica: con ideration The use ol art to 

iques for evaluation Xf family dynam Observation and onduct of famille 
evaluations in clinical settings. Prerequisite ArTh 201, 203 Fall and spe 
17 Principles and Practice of Art Therapy with Children (3) pi MÀ! 
Practical and theoretical considerations invo ved in treating children i 
focus on child development ncluding the development o! artistic expressi? 
methods of evaluation (including those using irt materials) psychodylie 
processes, and the array of issues arising in individual and group work Prig 
uisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission ot instructor OP ogi 
208 Principles and Practice of Art Therapy with Adolesc ents | ait 
Practical and theoretical con siderations involved in treating :dolescents its 


224 


283-84 Practicum in Art — (1-2) 


21 


affecting the therapeutic process ind videotaping on sil and in the aus 
Individual, group, and systems issues iffecting the therapeutic e 
ill and spring) 

228 Art and Diagnosis (3) , ole"? 
l'his course reviews the Dia ic and Statistical Manual as well a$7 z 
literature pertaining to psy‘ hiatric diagnosis. Cultural and environmer pO | 
ences on diagnostic categoriz ation. Viewing art pr ductions by spen) 
nostic populations. Art therapy research related to diagnosis rs will” 

/75 Group Process (3) ous? 4 
Group psy: hotherapy theory, tex hniques ind practices studied Ug 
tures, discussion, and participation in a group experient e Theorie act oo! 
levelopmental stages, role assumption, lead rship style and its The?" 


adolescent and a 


ical and educational settings with focus on stages o1 d 
development. Assessment and treatment issues integrating the use of at 
niques specific allv designed for this population Prerequisite ArTh 201, 
open to others with permiss sion of instructor (Spring) Tritt 
Survey of Art Therapy (3) UA 
Use of visual arts to enhance persona levelopme histo theories: Tig 
practice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures, reading, discussion studic " 
i „d unde 


Not intended for art therapy degree í andidates. Open to advance 


1 ilo 
considerations, and relevant researt h models. Individual art ther apy P 


ies are designed 
5 Therapeutic Process (3 3) 

Theoretical and clinical dimensions Xf counse 
current research in therapy reading and discussion 


nd, 
; explored through f 
f multicultural i, 


group, and ethical and cultura! issues particular to group therapy: 


ship of art to the group process (Summer) 


280 Assessment Procedures (3) ical ? 
logic? 


289 Special Topics (1 to 3) 


285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (ar! 


Assets, limitations, ethics, and proce dures involved 
ment. Wechsler, Bender, Rorschach l'hematic Apperce ption ' 
tive drawing tests. Admi i »rpretation of stand S 
ments in the art therapy field, to develo litv to analyze form ? 


of pictorial and sculptural work for « lini 


The sequence of ArTh 283-84 a 1 293-94 requires ¢ ic 

of clinical fieldwork in a professi nal setting (psy ] ut^, 
tals, community mental health centers, geriat ic facilities, reside "ner | 
settings, and schools). On-site individual supervision and grouP sul gf | 


departmental staff. Prerequisite: Ar Th 201 and 2 


Individual work based on research. Empirical, clini i 

may be undertaken, as well as the development ot new proces ith ad is | 

be worked out with each student. May be repeated for ¢ redit w! rin? g 
(Fall and $ | 


proval. Open only to art therapy degree candidates 


Connections between art therapy und other dis: iplines; iod 
the field. May be repeated for cred 1 of advisol 


therapy degree candidates and others 


ind exec uted (Fall) willi® 


ites with permission of instructor Fall Mil 
220 Research Methods (3) nd lef 
Research principles, design and methodology. Basic statistics ethical? ot 


290 Workshops in Art Ther 
Art therapists and other 
Workshops during the 
treatment through lectures, dis; 
Practicum in 

Contin: 
298 Readin, 


apy (3) 
mental health profes 


sionals will conduct f 
semester 


four weeker 
Emphasis on the elucidation of 


n (Fal 
Art Therapy (2-1) Staff 
1iation of ArTh 283—84 
; and Research (1 t 


ission, and partic patic 


O0 3) 


4 
lloc, 
CHEMISTRY AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 
fessors 7 M Bailey, A.I Goldstein (Chair). | L. Gallo, A. Kumar. G Walke ! 
Nderhoek W.H. Burgess, K.( 


Ingham, D.K Strickland 
l'ofessors V. Hu, ] A. Winkles 


TOfessor D Mann 


| wit 9f Science in the field of biochemistry Prerequisite: a bachelor's degre« 

| lliz patate program must have in« luded the following courses ir equivale I 

y inem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1 

| Vane, "d: the general requirements stated under Col imbian ochool of Arts i 
iep, ^ Including Bioc 221-22, 223 or 224, 234; BiSc 274 or 275 and the Compre} 
ig, Mination Students may choose a 30-¢ redit thesis option or a 36« redit nonthesis 


Doe i ) 
"ale "of Philosophy in the field of biochemistry Required: the 
Me lic er Columbian Scho 


general req nts 
| of Arts and Sciences including the biomedical «c; 
Raggy Gulu, Bioc 223, 227, 2 34, 250, and the General I xamination 
um va fields endog rinology thymosins steroid hormones prostaglandins 1 
ier, ron; antiviral chemother ipy; imr 10logy immunochemistry gene 
WODtotei, Jon; lipids and membranes—-essentia] fatty acids, men orane biochemistry 
Wa. aS, Complex lipids cholesterol, peroxides, atherosclerosis complement; toxins 
iy ; ‘energetic s—mitochondria, Ca transport, tumor cell metabolisr ische 
& Genera] Biochemistry (44) Gallo and Staff 
a comprehensive course in general biochemistry tor graduate students 
medica] *ciences and undergraduate students in biology and ch« 

223 pg; requisite Chem 152, 154 Academic year 
Leer emic al Techniques (3) ek 
“UTES Cover basic laboratory tec hniques used in « ontemporary biochemica i 

224 Bio mole: ular biologi al research (Fall) 

Com, ical Techniques Laboratory | 3) ; Vande rhoek 
Char, lon laboratory te hniques used in ife science laboratories to separate ar 
i... acterize ma romolecules, ine luding chromatog: ip! resis 

: ie inoassays, spectrosc Opy, and « entrifugation. Core Lal 

225 Mes.) 109, $75. (Fall) 

x etabolism (4) Staff 
stug boli. pathways and integration of metabolic processes. Limited to Ph.D 

227 locas in the Institute for Biomedical Sciences 

Curent ey Seminar (1) eae Staff 
»,, Ment M Iterature in bio hemistry I imited to graduate students in the à TT 
£30 To les tn be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Directed. Protein Chemistry and Enzymology (2) cm H ! Staff 
ate Stud readings In various areas of enzymology. Enrolln ent limited to gradu 
Bion an ents in the department May be repeated f credit. Prerequisite 
Strutt and Function of Proteins and Enzymes (3) Hu and Staff 
faction unction relationships of proteins, enzvme kinetics reg m anc 
t (Spri mechanisms, and other special topics Prerequisite: Bio 
T Cure”), 
tecteg Topics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2) | St if 
adus e s adings in Various areas of bioenergetics Enrollment limited t 
"RUM 55. "'udents in the department. Mav be repeated for credit. Prerequisite 
"ON mare 

Content” (2) Walker and Staff 

dit, at Includes dis, ussion of RDA, nitrogen balance vitamins and miner 

and Other spe 


cial topics Prerequisite Bioc 201 or 
| l 


250 Molecular Biology (3) 


Content includes the organization and replication of geneti 
1ery, regulation of eukaryotic gene 


scriptional and translational machi 
sion, and other special topics Prerequisite 
251 Current Topics in Molec ular Biology (1 or 2) 
Directed readings in the area ot 
Enrollment limited to graduate 
with approval of instructor 
252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of 
Selected Diseases (2) 
Emphasis on the bioc hemical and molecular 


format will be of a tutorial type, Int luding presentations o 


(Spring, odd years) 
260 Biochemistry of Lipids and Membranes (2) 


Biochemistry, structure, and function of various lipid classe 
22 (Spring, even years) 


receptors. Prerequisite Bioc 221 
261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) 

Directed readings in the area o! lij 

Enrollment limit 
262 Lipoproteins (2) 

Composition, synthesis, and metabolism of 

lipoproteinemi subjects. Prerequisite: Bio 
266 Cellular Biology (3) 


Structure and function ot € ellular membrane 


elles, cellular bioenergetics, and intercellul 
221-22 (Spring) 

270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology 
of the Immune Response (2) 
Biochemical aspects of the 


level. Modern experimental approat hes to immunology and cell (spt, 
22 and Micr 229, or permission of instruc to 


requisite: Bioc 221 E 

271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) 
Directed readings in the area of bioc hemical 
credit. Enrollment limited to grad 
Bioc 270 

280 Neurochemistry (2) 


and interneuronal commu 
dysfunctions; and other special topics. Prere 
(Fall) 

281 Current Topics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2) 


295 Research (arr.) 


298 Advanced Reading (1 to 6) 
Limited to master's degree c andidates. May t 
of 6 hours 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer, R. Donaldson 
D.L. Lipscomb, R.E. Knowlton 
Adjunct Professors L.R. Parenti, S.H. Weitzman 


Prerequisite Bio 


jid biochemistry. May be repeatec 
ed to graduate students in the department "n 


ar interactions 


immune response at the mole 


Content includes molecular structure and 
nication mechanisms; bioc hemistry 9 


Directed readings in neurochemistry. May be repeated for 
limited to graduate students in the department Prerequisite 


Participation in a project under investigation in the dept 
related field suggested by the student and approved by the st 


each time course is offered may be repeated for « redit 


e repeated for crt 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philos 


ar and sd 


material, [ 
exp 


Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Fall) | , 


Kum 


> ta 

Kumar and i 

molecular biology. May be repeated for J 
students in the department others may ® 

250 (Spring) nd SH 


Kumar @ 


aspet ts of st lec ted diseases 4 
f material by stu 

j 

Vander, 


„s, membrane 


ak, and s 


Gallo, Vanderhoe pt 
] for 


df 
lipoproteins in normal and 


je 
221-22 (Spring, odd Yigg 


Fiskum, Vanderhoek an 


cytoskeleton, subc ellulat . Be 
Prerequis! y, 


$ 
g 

( :oldstein and 
ma 
cular and "^ 
biolog” 4 


r, 
PR Da 
Goldstein p", 


" ga". a 
immunology. May be " j” 


uate students in the department. Í 


vo tis9U^ Ly 
function of nervt us" na 


- various 
f var, 


} 
921-2" 
squisite: Bioc 201 or 24 od 
y 
Moody ff 
credit. i i 
.Bioc29^ Y 
p” 
r P gy 
ment y 4 


aff. COP” ^ gf, 
(Fall and P^ 9 


W 
„ditto? m 


May be repe 


(Chair), T.I 


BIOLOGICAL St ENCES 


Phfessori c Lecturer D. ( 


"SOClato p 


Assistant I 


Oldman 
rofessors H. Merchant, D E. Johnson, K.M Brown 


'rofessors E.F Wells, D.W Morris, J.M. Clark, M.W. Allard, L.C Smith, 
lormiga: P.S. Herendeen 
ster of Science in the field of bic 
p eree with a major in one of the 
fel iology field 

^in unde 


p dor in Zoolo 


Mogy botany, OI 
following from tl 
àn undergraduate 


zoology—Prerequisite: a bache 


lor's 
iis University, or 


àn equivalent degree: 
zoology: (2) Botany 
(3) Zoology field—~an undergraduate 


major in biology, botany, or 


rgraduate major in botany or biology 


EV OI biology 


Ow; 


rhe undergraduate 


program must have in« luded the fol- 
$159 COurses or equivalent: Chem 151-52 and 153-54; Math 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6; Stat 91 
e 
Re i 
tos, ted the general rec 


Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 


24 credit hours of approved course work 

quivalent to 6 credits) With the permission of the department, a student 

Nay... Program of study ( Onsisting of 36 credit hours of approved course work with- 
‘thesis 


jUlrements stated under 
" le " 
Dlus minimum req 


uirement consists of 
à thesis (e 


kien T of Arts in the field of n 
ms Museum Studies 
ne of Philos, phy in the field of biology, bot 
Maj, nents Stated under Columbian School of 
of of à Preliminary Examination and the ( 
| md The Program of study and fields of study are determined in consultation with 
Maj po Committee appointed for each candidate 
‘ag Search Areas: e ology, evolution and s 


ystematics, plant biology, genetic $, cell 
c ; i 
“Asio ular biology, developmental biology, vertebrate and 

BY, Marine 


luseum studies, with specialization in t! 


the biological 


any, or zoology 


-Required 
Arts and Sciences 


the general 
pius sati 


sfactory com- 
eneral Examination in 


at least three areas 


invertebrate anatomy and 


and freshwater biology 
ite, 
"ín S Scien; e and Doi tor of Phil Sophy in the fìeld of hominid paleobiology, see 
aleobiology 


» à limited number of 100-leve 
hin ' Credit; addition 


listings 


| courses in the 


al course work is required. See th« 


lepartment may be taken 
I ndergraduate Programs 
Semin, 4 
*mínar. Invertebrate Zoology (3 
evije 


Knowlton 
W of selec ted topics in physiology development, 


and ecology of inverte- 
: ; Including reports on original publications. May be repeated for 
cedit Prerequisite BiSc 130 or equivalent (Fall, even years) 
^ ®minar; Current Topics Allard, Clark, 
pp tematic Biology (1 or 2) Hormiga, Lipscomb 
208 Bi *quisite: BiSc 210 


n (Fall and spring) 
Stu e erRetics ( 3 o1 4) Merchant 
folo energy fixation and transfer in e osystems and of their role in behav ior. 
for 4 ‘On, Population dynamic s, and species interactions Students enrolling 
tie Tedits wil] devote one additional cl 

N ( 


ass meeting per week to ar 


1e nature and met Prerequisite: BiS¢ 154 


le inst, 
*09 e, 9 Instruc tor 
Seminar: P 


1 investiga- 
hods of sc lence 


or permission 
(Fall, odd years) 


" rinciples and Mec hanisms of Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 

“Urr 

Bec ent Problems and issues in evolution speciation, macroevolution, bio- 
uU 

0 Sraphy. and topics of special interest to 


E participants Prerequisite BiSc 150 
*10 p, Quiva]en: Spring) 
Ph lor I 


Lectu nic Systematics (4) ; , j Lipscomb 
Cürre 3 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours) Review of sele ted topics of 
Phyloge, -terest in the study of evolution, such as principles of phenetic and 
famine’ IC Systematics, study į f biogeography and biochemical methods of 
l (Fal) z "ng evolution Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: Bis, 150 or equivalent. 
11 Bin’ even years) 
Surve aphy and Coevolution (3) .  Herendeen 
Palento),,, methods and te hniques used in biogeography Geological and 
evo} ition rn aspects of biogeography; large-scale biogeographic patterns; co- 
* *Terequisite: BiSc 151 or 152 


or permission of the instructor. (Fall) 


| 
l} 
| 


Mew www 
-— m 


| Descriptive Systematics: Documenting Biodiversity (3) Horni? 


Studv of those aspects of systematic biology oncerned with des scription and 
ll. alternate years) 


. ventory of biodiversity Prerequisite: Bisc 210 (Fal " 
The Phylogenetic Basis of ¢ j'omparative Biology (3) Hort” 
The use of phylogeneti hypotheses to study questions in evt tionary bi? 
ind ecology. Prerequisite BiSc 210; Stat 127 (Fall) ul 
215 Vertebrate Phylogeny (4) " 
| $) t tory and field (2 hour A vey of vertebrate div 
em evolutionary relationships and adaptation f the major gi 
Pr 1 BiSc 150 or equivalent; BiSc 132 recomme! ded (Spring) y 
6 Morphologic al — s (4) er 
Lecture (3 hours 1 laboratory (2 hou! Methods of studying Orgel. 


isizing the concep i 


morphology as a n ; of inferring phylo 
homology. Laboratory includes te hniques of ing measuring ^. 
imaging morphology in systematic biology, including morphometric met , 
Laboratorv fee, $40. Prerequisite: BiSc 210 or equiv ilent Spring) culi 
18 Immune Systems in Plants and Animals (3) 6 
Defense functions in higher plants and immune mechanisms M P 
tt ower vertebrates, with comparisons to immune responses in” 
nals, Prerequisite BiSc 102 (Spring we 
221 V ariation and Evolution in Plants (3) loi" 
Biosystematics of plants, cover! ng the li ture, concepts ind methodo. odi 
f spe 


chemotaxonomy, breeding systems, cytogenetics, an d other studies NL 
tion and classification. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 140 or 142 or 150 | 
even years Ale 

224 Molecular Evolution (3) " 
i è $ Y 4 

A review € f the diversity organization ind evolution of genomes, wi pi 


in a phylogenetic perspective. red? 
str odinj non coding regions: y 
sit re recommended but not 


MEL A MILT I3 va AM 


I V 
225 Molec ular Phylogenetic s (4) oae 
ecture (3 hours), computer laboratory (2 hours Review of cb 4 
methods ir ! overy, alignment, weighting g go # 
| ( ind phy rence methods Laboratory 
| l BiSc 10 quivalent Nu L^ 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) | 
Review of selected topics in genetics with emphasis on Ct urrent liter pe ue 
ics of speci i] interest to participants encoul iged. May be re peate y 
Prerequisite: BiS 107 or equivaient Fall, odd f 
228 Population Genetics (3 
| )rigin, maintenance, and possible significance of 
| tions. Selection, genetic dritt, microev( lut OF spe pe 
emphasized. Both theoreti il and applied cts of pop! ijation & 
discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or equiv alent Fall, even years | 
229 Cytogenetics (3) ans | 
Behavior of cl mosomes in mitosis and me10818 as 1 basis for the 9" 
of genes from one generation t« the next through repro duction a n | 
of cytogenetic pr cesses on the mechanisms yf evolution Prerequis d 
| or 103 and 107 or equivalent (Fall) : 
230 Human Genetics (3) trail y 
Genetic mechanisms of transmission and expression O f human igo P 
Į pi> j 
emphasis on biochemical and cytogenetic aspects Pre roquisité: Lad 
equivalent; previous course work in cell biology or cell biox hemis 
recommended Spring) " 
243 Seminar: Ecology (3) abli s 
In-depth study of selected topi including reports on yiginal P 5 | 
Mav be repeated tor credit Prerequisite BiS« 1 4 OI equivale! Dr 


even years) 


249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3 etic P ; 
Discussion and reports on rec ent research on the m eculal ge! rse By 
chemical ispects of animal deve lopm t. Prerequisite one pr^ y | 
ypmental biology, cell biology, biochemistry, or moe ular ge? 


repeated for credit (Spring 


252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) 
Study of current pul 


f credit with instruc tor's permission 
274 Gene Regulation and Genetic 


Morris 

| The control of gene expression as illustrated by several prokaryotic 

| eukaryotic model systems: dis ussions of recombinant DNA tex hr 

| 3», Pquisite: BiSc 107 (Spring, odd vears) 

| <75 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques (3) 
Lecture, 1 hour; laboratorv, 4 hours. Basic tech genetic manipulation 
isolation of phage and plasmid DNA, « loning of genes transformat 

| na, mutagenesis of cloned genes, PCR procedures, DNA 


Atkins 


lications in functi May be repeated f 


onal neurobiology. ^ 
(Spring, odd years) 
Engineering (3) 


and 


liques. Pre 


niques of 


t iene Ig € 
lechniques Prerequisite: BiSc 102 or 107 or 137 or equivalent ind pi sion 
Sl'instructor. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall even years 

*5 Research (arr.) Stef 
| W309 Investigation of special problems. Mav be repeated for credit 
| 39 esis Research (3-3) Staff 
vanced Reading and Research (arr. ) Staff 
Ámited to students 


preparing for the Doctor of Phi 
399 my be repeated for « redit 
— P'isSertation Research (arr.) 

-imited to Doctor o 


los yphy genera examination 


f Philosophy candidates, May be re 


peated for credit 


i 3 : E 
lagi," 9n Biomedica] Sciences 
‘Mood Unterim Dire; tor), V 
y, F, loonan 
‘he j Ee 
"lis s lerdisciplinar. d 
" e nstitute 


Chiappinelli, R.P Donaldson, ( Holland, L. Hover, 


octoral programs in the biomedical ices are organized 
gs in thee for Biomedical Sci idy tow ird the Ph.D 
5 and e fields of bioi hemistry, genetics, molecular and cellular oncology, neur 
np Pharma ology is offered through the Institute. } aculty are drawn from GW 
din * Schoo] of Arts and Sciences and S hool of Medicine and Health Sc lences, in 
Wand ests from the Children’s Research Institute of Children's National Me li 
Mi i Holland Laboratory of the American Red Cross 
edit, Cal science 


où S core curriculum consists of BmS 210, 211, 212 
quired) pct BmSc 215, one course « hosen from BmSc 213 or 214 ir Bioc 225 


Š ISc 122, Human Physiology 

4) bia are admitted directly into the Institute for Bi 

"ls a chool of Arts and Sciences. At the end of the first year of study, each stu 
at the five Ph.D. fields and completes remaining degree requirements in 

"ula, “epartment Or program. See Biochemistry and Me 
and Cellular Onc ology, Neuros lence, 


Scier 
ences. The first full year of 


8 


and 216-18 


medical Sciences thr 


lecular Biology, Genet 


Ietics 


and Pharmacology 


Protej : ular Interactions: Proteins (2 or 4) Dona 
L tie aa Structure and funi tion, introduction t 
41 M With perm 

“Cromolecu! 
clei 


o metabolic processes. Registr 


ission of instructor 


h 


ar Interactions: 


P er 
Stn A € Acids and Information Proc essing (2 or 4) 
lat ure and function of nu leic acids, organization of the genome, ar d reg 
in on of Protein synthesis and processing, Registration with permission of 
Dy Ca] c tor : 
Sin Biology (2 or 4) otepr 
Struc ! I 
Of c ture and functions of cells and tissues, tec hnic 


es used for the analvsis 


functi 
TTS on ( 
413 Deyrto 


e 
Suy, Pment and Immur 


image analysis, IniCTOS( opy) Regist: 1 permission of 


nology (2 or 4) 


Moody 

issues of | Yertebrate development and amunolagy with an emphasis on 
dig £u Cor. portance to biomedic ai research Regis ration with permission of 
tem; Med Survey of the structure and func tion of the human nervous sys 
inst ctor nt tssues in neurobiology research Registration with permission f 


130 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Keno? 


215 Lab Rotations (1 " 
or Ph.D. students enrolled in the Institute for Biomedical Sciences. Labor? ! 
training in advanced techniques in biomedical sciences resear h practices 
be repeated for credit 


216-18 Career Skills for the Biomedical Sciences (1-1-1) E 
licati 


lann seminars, research writing tec hniques, designing grant ap} " 

i »s 01 
ind ethical issues in the sciences. Examination ot the developing roles? g 
medical scientists in varying settings for resear h and in policy and p "i 


educatio 


administration of grants, scientific writinj and : 
dit. 


planning, 
itellectual property law. May be repeated for cre 


yiotechnology and ir 


BIOSTATISTICS c 
| ". 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers the degrees ot Master of Scienci zi ¥ 
tor of Philosophy in the field of biostatistics The School of Public Health and Hot oe 
vices collaborates with the Department of Statistics and the Biostatistics Center lt 
please contact the 56 


degree programs For the Public Health courses listed below 


Public Health and Health Services ET 
^ 
Master of Science in the field of biostatistics Prerequisite: course work in mi^ 
and multiple regression (Math 33 and 124 and Stat ! ri 
(Stat 130 or 183 or PubH 251) With approves gj 
course Wg 
ar of stu?" 


ite calculus, matrix theory 
proficiency in computer applic ations 
academic director, applicants who lack some of the listed prerequisite 
be admitted to degree candidacy ant fulfill deficiencies during the first ye 
course work does not count toward degree requirements 1 wi” 

stated under Columbian S« hool of Arts 7, gi 


Required: The general requirements 
33 hours of course work, including 


" 2017^7 
ences The program of study consists o! Stat ^ "m. 
224, 225, and 227; PubH 191, 201, 280 290, and 291 Two elective courses aret pio” 


ive EXS 

offerings of the Department of Statistics A two-part Master’s ( omprehensivt E 
is required y 
;« degree i 
ield of biostatistics—Prerequisite: a master s doB ast, 
„r the j 
ling the prerequisites listed under Ug 

;1l- prep 


LI ; í 
Doctor of Philosophy in the f 


statistics or a closely related field, incluc 
Science in the field of biostatistics. In some cases, an ex« eptionally wt 
late may enter the program with a bachelor's degree Arts 

Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian S€ hool of APP 


: jos 
ences, including the required courses tor the Master of Science in the field of b! 
plus Stat 213, 226, and 263; PubH 231 and one course chosen from PubH 209^ 
Electives are chosen from statistics and public health. At the end of t 


study, a two-part General Examination 1s taken on probability on ‘ 
ol dissertatio! 2 


and on biostatistics and epidemiology ^ minimum of 12 hours : gina 

required; the dissertation must demonstrate the candidate's ability to do orig 

that develops methods or applications in the field of biostatistics Sy 
I PI ` 


295 Reading and Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ral ex? 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene y 
May be repeated for credit j 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) T 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy « andidates. May be repeated lo 
CHEMISTRY T 4 
, AM 
Professors N. Filipescu, E.A. Caress, D.A Rowley, D. Ramaker, M King (Chair) 
J.H. Miller 
Associate Professor A. Vertes 
Assistant Professors D.A. Knight, M.J. Wagner, R.M. Tarkka, 5 Barone je 
; deg 
Master of Science in the field of chemistry—Prerequisite: 4 bat helor * j? 
"d 
major in chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree 10 i / 
Required: the general requirements stated under ( olumbian Sí boo ficient yi 
ences. Course work must include Chem 207, 213, 221, 235, ant 25 a ass p 
jired to P^ 


puter programming must be demonstrated. Candidates are req! 
Comprehensive Examination 


CHEMISTRY 


wesis option—30 credit hours of approved courses are required, 
à 300, Thesis Research, which may 
emístr. 


including Chem 
be in analytical, inorganic, 
y. 


organic, or physical 
s», thesis option—36 credit hours of 


|" Up to 9. redit hours 
Winchide 


approved courses are re 
$ in other departments rel 
d in the program, subject to the 
y “20 are or will be employe 


quired, inc luding Chem 
evant to the student's 


approval of the Depa 

d in organizations de 

rograms may wish to select from specifie 

ior r Management Science, Political Science 
Choo] of International Affairs 

Master 0f Scien 


area of interest may 


rtment of Chemistry. Stu- 


aling with science, tex hnology, and 


d courses offered by the Depart- 
and Public Administration and by the 


ein the field of geoche mistry See ( ;eology 


e in the field of chemical toxicology— 


in the field of al requirements 
ian School of Arts and Se iences, Chem 207, 213, 221 235, and 251 
ents as as quired of the dox toral student in addition to otl and Tequire- 
ls p,» Cetermined by consultation with the dej 

li Toficio 


On a Acy in computer programming must be demonstrated. The ( 
D" “quirement 


is replaced by a two part requirement 
Stem and a proposal for a research problem 
: analytical spectroscopy; 
Mistry. ; ^; environmental chemistry 
ular 7 inorganic and organomet 
Mod op Pectros, Opy 
Mica) ^h Polyme 
i chem: 
Phy . Mistry; trace an lysis; transition metal « omplexes 
Che yo udents in cl substitute up to 12 hours of Disser lon Research 
ls.299) in the form of course work jointly a proved by the Chemistry Department and 
v Mie a HUY appr 1 partment é 


Ne . s} 

k taus ^u Te hnology, and Public Policy program. The purpose of this option is to pro- 
Se a . 

fn ul background for chemistry doct employed in gov- 


: toral students who may be 

‘Ours Agenc les dealing with s lence, technology, and public policy programs. The 12 

Xieng ay Je selec ted from specified courses offered by the Departments of Management 

EM 1 olitica] Science, and Public Administration and by the Elliott School of Inter- 
al Aff 


hen 
CIHCII 4 


nistry—Required: the gener 


ler courses 


'artmental graduate program commit- 
;eneral Examina- 


consisting of a cumulative 


catalysis; chemical instrumentation: ¢ ombus- 
; forensic chemistry and toxic ology; hetero vclic 
allics synthesis; inorganic and organic materials; mo- 


organic synthesis/natural 
and reactivity studies; surface chemistry; theo- 


; nanoscale an« 


1 nanostructured materials; 
r ( hemistry: Structure 


iemistry may 


] airs, 


n a 
ine All entering 


^ t m. students in the master's and doc toral programs in the field of 

by t Erami Tequired to take the American Chemi al Society Graduate Level Place. 

bien nations, given by the Department of Chemistry, prior to registration in 

i Of anal Col of Arts and Sciences, The four placement examinations (in the disci- 
ct Matter a al, Organic, inorganic, and physical chemistry are designed to cover the 

Fraton, o In the dis, iplines generally taught in modern undergraduate programs 
ise, | Braduate work in chemistry, and the results are used 


by the department 
irses appropriate to the 


e . 
t’s b. Individua] student in planning a program of coi 
ac Bround 


Baduate 


students are required to participate in the seminar and colloquium 
b: Con 

Mtin Sulta 2 " 

eller a iltation With course instructors, specific prerequisites may be w aived for the 
Mig, Courses 

| a 1 


Maat Misgi 
hu duas oe a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
BT Priis. r y 
"ln lor co — additional ourse work is required. See the 1 ndergraduate Programs 
urse ]; 
207 d Istings 


onding (3) Ramaker 
approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli principle, 
cular structure Prerequisite: Chem 112 (Fall) 

Same a Chemistry (1 to 3 each) Ramaker, Wagner, Miller 


ntal permission. Credit as- 
(Academic year) 


ü Signed | “tem 111-12, Admission only by departme 
ic emi upon Satisfactory completion of Chem 213 
App cal Thermodynamics (3) 
thermodynamics to ¢ hemical prot 
thermodynamic 


4 cation of 
"lation of 

(Sn, 1 of 
Pring) 


Miller 
lems Emphasis on statistical 


properties. Prerequisite: Chem 112 or 212. 


131 


— — 
—d 


wage” 


218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) 
i D 
to the interpretatio 


Applications of quantum met hanics and group theory 


electronic, vibratio tational, and magnetic resonance spectroscopy: 


requisite: Chem 207 (Spring, odd years 

220 Selected Topics in Analytic al Chemistry (1 to 3) 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format t allow an in-depth e 
of a self-sele cted field of analytical chemis 
sen for a given semester. May be repeated for credit 


s natio 
xaminal? 
ay be 


ry. One to three topics mé 


221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Mon 
Theory and application of re ent spectrometric methods of analysis, inclu 


idvances in optimization tet hniques optical instrumentation atomic sp 
trometry iser-based analytical techniques, X-ray methods, and surface W“ 
sis techniques. Prerequisite: ( hem 122 (Fall) 
22 Advanced Analytical Chemistry Ii (3 
l'heory and application of electroanalysis and mass spectrometry 


Chem 122 (Spring, even years) qui 
230 Selected Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (1 to 3) nati? 

Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in depth exami cb? 

of a self-selected field of inorganic « hemistry. One to three topics may 

sen for a given semester. May be repeated for « redit Koil? 


235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) ctio 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorgank substances and fs ft 
detailed study, developed from the periodic table, of the « hemistry oft j 

s of COM igo 

> „aig: DIOP 

organometallic chemistry; homogeneous and heterogeneous catalysis: y i 

;2. Prerequ> 

Chem 236: Chem 235 or permission of instructor (Chem 235: spring 

236: fall) wa 

238 Inorganic Materials Chemistry (3) 

Synthesis, structure, and properties of materials sut h as ceramics; ° "mi 
al, and OO 
Pre ) 


common elements; electronic spectra and reaction me hanism 


ganic chemistry. Prerequisite to ( hem 235: Chem 112, 1 


ductors, ionic conductors, n inomaterials, and magnetic, opti 
materials. Emphasis on tr iditional and low-temperature routes. 


Chem 111-12 (Fall, even years) gu 
240 Selected Topics in Physical Chemistry (1 to 3) ji? | 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in depth ext 
of a self-selected field of physical chemistry. One t three topics may 
for a given semester. May be repeated for € redit rd 
250 Selected Topics in Organic Chemistry (1 to 3) pil? 


: ami P 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth ex E d 
of a self-selected field in organic chemistry. One to three topics may 

for a given semester May be repeated for credit Filip, | 


251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) t 
ced Organic Chemistry | } dames 
yis!" .. | 


Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic « ompounds; fui 
ries of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction me hanisms rere? je | 
Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 252: ( hem 251. U 
year) S 
257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) 4ion ™, 
` react i itt 


The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to 
" s conc qv 
rel tionships: pret 


anisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy gem 
yction> 


and "super" acids, Woodward-Hoftman rules free radical reé 1 
> qi 

site: Chem 252 or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years? j 

258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in Organic Chemistry (3) node”, 


xy o1 T j 
y e euo 


. m ’ 
jic ^ ie 
, of inst 


l'he design of syntheses for complex organic molec ules; survt 
er 
thetic methods, including asymmetric induction; spe trosco} 
structure determination. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or per 


(Fall, even years) A | 
259 Polymer Chemistry (3) jocul I". | 

A study of the preparation, properties, and structure of macrome (ra 

requisite: Chem 152 and 110 or 111 or permission of instructor : 

years) d 
260 Selected Topics (1 to 3) "m l 

Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-dep chos” 

ay 


of a self-selected field in chemistry. One to three topics ™ 
given semester. May be repeated for credit 


264 Fundamentals in Comput 
Fundamental con epts of« 
techniques phys 
mixtures 


ational Chemistry (3) 


hemical physics with an emphasis on computat 
sical pring ipies of high temperature. « ing gas 
ipplications with current software Prerequisite: Chem 11-12, Math 
32, and CSci 100 or equivalent l 

265 Computational Chemistry of Biomole ules (3 
| Introduction to conte 


biochemical and biological prob 
| prin« iples of class 
üugmented witl 
Chem 2€ 


hemically react 


(Fal 


j Vertes 
mporary tools of computational chemistry used in solving 
lems; focus on understanding fundamental 


ical, quantum, and statistical des riptions of 


I biopolymers 
1 hands-on experience in using current software. Prer 
instructor (Op! 


equisite 


, j4 or permission of the 
| 295 Research (arr.) 
| Researt h on problems approved by the staff 
| advanced training. May be 
hours 


ing) 
Staff 
Open to qualified students with 


repeated for credit not to exceed a tot il Of 8 credit 
(Fall and spring) 


? 
“98 Independent Study (3) 


| Limited to master's degree candidates. A survey of 


à topic approved by lepart 
299-399 Thess n resulting in à written report, and the presentation of a sem -— 
: esis Research (3-3) Staff 
395 Independent Research (arr. ) Staff 
issertation research for students in Unit I of the Doctor of Phil Sophy Program 

May be repeated for credit 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 

Limited to stude 


nts preparing for the Doctor of P 
May be repeated for credit 
UU Issertation Research (arr 

Limite 


hilosophy cumulati 


IVe exami 


hations 


Staff 
d to Dox tor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Qn, an 
Y, MECHANICAL, 


p, 


N AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 
CeS8ors H. Liebe 


) « witz, T.G. 
Sha, Gilmore. J. 


Ad S. Sarkani K.H. Digges (Research), R Sandusky, M.I Haque 
Cro *TOfessors B.W. Hannah, B Whang, D.D. Moran, M.O Uritchfield, M.Yachnis 
Pofa cteffey, F.A. Bandak, J.M. Luc kring 


*Cturers J.] Bregman, G.C 


l'oridis (Chair), K Mahmood, M.K. Mvers 
Whitesides, D.L. Jones. ( A. Garris, J.D.-Y. Le« 


i 


R.E. Kaufman 
R.H. Tols | 


"ign, P'fessors R. Riffat, M.1 
TOfessoria] Le: turers T.L 

** the s 

'Profesg; 


LL Everstine, J.A. Sprague, A Kehnemui, C.R. Hauer 

Co, Omas, J.M McMichael, P.A. ( ooper, S.M. Joshi 1ang, I. Raju, J.W. Edwards i 
Asp mith 

Vinte 

AD ? ofessors N.E. Bedewi, A Eskandarian (Research ( Mavriplis Y.-L. Shen 

Asson; “Utler 

"OClnte, D, 

AR Jol fessorial Le, turers K. Khozeimeh, S.L Zimmerman, T.K. O Brien, H. Ahmad: 
a tistany nson, A. Tessler, A Auslander, C. ( 


;erhold, J.M. Barthelemy 
Manzari 


Walton, Jr., G-E Hicho, E.A Morelli, L.G Horta 


100! of Engineering and 


Applied Science for programs leading to the n 
9nal, and doctoral deg 


las 
rees 


' Metal Structures (3) l'oridis and Staff 


design of advanced 


havior of metal structures conception and 
bles. } ‘al components and sy stems, hysteretic 
em ' 90X-type girders, cal 
202 luisite CE 1 
Stun, € 
ural be 
orm 
Colu 


behavior, plastic 
le systems, composite girders 
91 or equivalent (Spring) 

forced Concrete Structures (3) l'oridis and Staff 
havior of reinforc ed concrete structures ultimate strength 
ation ¢ haracte components i 

: pecia] floor slabs, box type girders; introduction t 

*03 p al topics Prerequisite: CE 19 
tressed Co 
Ctura] beh 


Prestre 
Syste 


design princi 


and Special topics. Pre 


ristics; design of structural ncluding beams 
O prestressed concret 
2 or equivalent (Fall) 

ncrete Structures (3) 


avior and failure modes of prestre 
ssed concrete 


i l'oridis and Staff 
Stry 
i ssed concr 


ete structures; design 
including long-span structures 


bridges, and precast 


ms Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent 


(Spring, even years 


134 OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


T i 
Manzari and 9^ 


204 Fundamentals of Soil Behavior (3] d 
fabric, S! 


Soil mineralogy, clay—water electrolyte systems, soil composition, 
F al 
1enomena, in-situ ® 


(Fall, even ye 
Manzari and 99 
eleton, elastic ind elastoplas™ 
strength of so” 


ture, volume change behavior, permeability, € oupled pł 
uation of soil behavior. Prerequisite: CE 168 or equivalent 
205 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 
Porous media, stress-strain behavior of soil sk 
models for soil behavior, critical state concept, cam Clay 
stress-dilatancy, stress paths (Fall, odd years) 
206 Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
Principles of soil mechanics applied to the analysis and desig 
tions, pile foundations, retaining structures including sheeting an« 
Foundations on difficult soils and T 


Manzari and Su" 
n of mat foU!" 
i bracing "^ 
tems, and waterfront structures einfore” 
earth structures. Prerequisite CE 168 or equivalent 
207 Geotechnical Earthquake Engineering (3) Manzari 


Ground motion, wave propagation foundation isolation, site response ana 


i si? 
soil structure interaction Prerequ 


opring) qui 
and 9 
Jys” 


seismic stability of retaining structures 


graduate standing (As arranged) ctl 
208 Rock Engineering (3) sont 
Classification and properties of ro¢ k: nature of rock masses and roc k dis?" os 
nuities; field exploration; methods of excavation; design and applicat 
to foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers in rock. Prerequisite: appro"? 


department (As arranged) aS 
210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) l'oridis 8? a 
Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate struc tures, " ah 
inalvsis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational methoo*, "m 


i ib 
structuring techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of structures Jl) 


duction to the finite element method. Prerequisite graduate status. qui 
211 Environmental Chemistry (3) Riffat an" i 
Principles of chemistry of natural waters, water supplies, wastewater eft 
srdous wastes. Stoichiometry, equilibrium, solubility, kinetics, 
istry, biochemistry, analytical techniques. Examples from water’ 
practice to illustrate applications (Fall, odd years) Ste 
212 Open Channel Flow (3) Mahmood 87 flow 
Types and regimes of flow; energy and momentum principles, unito spt 
gradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. I low in nonpP., Ü 
channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood routing Prerequ 
193 or equivalent (Fall) ial gu 
213 Hydraulic Engineering (3) Haque P. pr 
Hvdraulic design of conveyance, regulating and measurement struct da 
sign for spillways, energy dissipators, inlet and outlet works relate? , T. 


organic © yy 
iwasto” 


: tis i 
Forces on hydraulic structure and stability analysis Hydraulic tur car 
pumps. Design considerations for flow through pipes Transients ^ 
tion. Prerequisite: CE 193 or approval of department (As arrange se 


Mahmoo pr 


214 Design of Dams (3) 
f earth 


Project planning and investigations Types of dams; design © "Mop. i 
dams; stability analysis, foundation treatment, wind—wave protectio. 
struction methods for dams. Reservoir sedimentation Safety oe 
dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status (Spring, even ys, po 
216 Advanced Hydrology (3) ya jo" 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration Soil physics: sum coil 
drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing. Desig i wit 
flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and cont eq 
supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equiv alent (Spring e and Se 
219 Groundwater and Seepage (3) Haque ute! 
Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flow nets, analogs: com ate 
lutions; applications to engineering problems such as ex avation apro” 
flow through dams; stabilization of earth slopes Prerequisite: apr ui 
ot 


department (Spring) 

220 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis of ur 
requirements. Evaluation procedure for selecting among 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall, odd years) 


port! 
ansp ^, 
rban uel M 


alternative r 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 135 
221 Pavement and Runway Design (3) 
Pavement types, wheel-loac 
grades; empirical methods 


Staff 
in pavements and sub- 
and rigid highway and airfield 
nway design Prerequisite: CE 202, 204 or 


1 charac teristics; stresses 
of design of flexible 
pavements; general prin iples of ru 
205 (5pring odd years] 

Traffic Engineering (3) 

Roadway traffic 


N 
N 


Staff 
capacity and other road network pertormance measures; 
flow phenomena traffic 
instruments, and data processing; traffic con- 
ind practical implementation. Pre requisite: approval 


methods of charai terizing steady and unsteady t affic 


behavior monitoring techniques 
trol signalization theory 


of department (Fall, even years) 


Advanced Sanitary Enginee 
Elements 


N 
M 


ring Design (3) 

of design includine basic parameters and hydr 
Layout and design of water supply 
ànd treatment plants. Pl 


Riffat and Staff 


aulic requirements 
ind wastewater systems 


pumping stations, 


int expansions and modifications. P 


Frerequisite: CE 197 
or equivalent (Spring) 
9 è . " » 
*40 Principles of Env ironmental Engineering (3) Riffat and Staff 
Basi 


concepts of water, air ind terrestr 
“mong them. Principles of e 


ment of environmental quality and 


ànd wastewater 


i interrelationships 
| chemistry and mic robiologv. Assess- 
icts. Environment 


nt and health. Water 


al environments 


nvironmer 


Systems. Legal and reg 
441 Water and Wastewater Tre 


Theory ind 


ry ct 


atment Processes (3 Riffat and Staff 


ippication of commonly used processes. Sedim ition, coagu- 
lation, filtration, disinfection gas transfer, activated sludge, tric kling filters, 
oxidation ponds sorption, and sludge stabilizatior ind disposal. Process 
Combinations to produce treatment svstems Prerequisite: CE 240 (Spring, 
even years 


5 >} 
“43 Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 
Publi, policy and legislation on environ 


Riffat and Staff 
ntal quality. ^ 
Impacts of e 


y. Methods for 


assessing 
ngineering projects. Technologv for assessi 


impacts on air, water, 
and land environments applied to transportation fa ilit 


I ( les, water and waste- 
250 E" facilities, industrial and community dev« opment F id 
n “vanced Metal Structures (3) Loridis and Staff 
nception analysis, and design of low rise and high-rise buildings by elastic 
4nd inelastic methods, suspended roofs earthquake considerati ins, and unique 
251 o tural systems Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent (As arranged) 
Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) l'oridis and Staff 
“Onception analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by ulti- 
Mate-strength methods, precast systems progressive collapse, earthquake con- 
Siderations domes, folded plates, shell type structures, and special topics. Pre- 
253 Ra] risite CE 202 or equivalent (As arranged 
2 lability Analvsis of Engineering Structures (3 Staff 
Tobability theory, theory of structural reliability probabilistic analysis of 
strength and loads, risk and reliability function empirical distribution, proba- 
lity plot. The design service life method of perturbation, Monte Carlo simu- 
ation Fatigue and fracture, proot testing inspection and repair-r lacement 
254 Spedlenan e Prerequisite approval of dep rtment (Fall, odd vears) 
"Pecia] Topic s in Structural Engineering 3) 


Sele, ted 
Methods 
l'épeato 
Schedy 


l'oridis and Staff 
systems, variational 
design for dynamic loads and 
yunced in the 


redit Frerequisite CE 210 and 


problems, such as therm il stresses in structural 


in structural engineering, structural 
d loads oO 


r advanced structural ipplicat 
le of ( 


lasses May be repeated for « 


ions. Topi 


255 p prova] of department (As arranged) 
troduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) Staff 
circ "P Pressible fluid mechanics and applications to analysis of wave motions, 
ations, and other free 


surface flows in coast 


' Water-level fluctuations, tid $, tsunan 


ii and offshore regions; wave 

8 

Dec tra us, OSCiilations, and storm sur les; 
senerated waves, beaches sediment transport, wave fi 

Offshore 


rces on coastal 


256 C Structures Prerequisite approval of department (Fall 
Coat’! Processes (3) Staff 
“ac 
» asta] sediment properties and analysis, longshore transport processes and 
ates; sed 


iment budget; response of be 


aches to wave action and structures; tidal 


136 


261 


263 


265 


N 


N 
m] 


“I 


un 


rt in sand dus 
g, even years 
Stall 


inlets, mechanical bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transp¢ 
stabilization, sediment tracing. Prerequisite: CE 255 (Sprin 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering (3) : 
Applications of principles of ocean and coastal engineering to t oastal prote" 
tion structures, harbor design and navigation, breakwaters, seawalls, qué)” 


ng 
docks; sediment transport in the coastal regime, estuaries and deltas; dredgi® 


for maintenance of channels and harbors. Prerequisite CE 255 (Spring. © 
years) df 
Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering (3 ye 
Uncertainty in real-world information; basic probability concepts and mode 
random variables; useful probability distributions, statistical estimation ^ 


of dist 


distribution parameters trom observed data; empirical determination p 
Jecis!" 


bution models; testing hy pothesis; regression and correlation analyses; ¢ 
theory. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall, even years) qu 
Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 


i " 1 i : ; bown” 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading w ith various bow”, 


yo 
ary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, theor 


. dinf 
folded-plate structures. Theory of í urved surfaces; general linear bengal 
a n $ 

theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bending stresses 1n she il 
= ar ee 

revolution, shallow-shell theory. Prerequisite: graduate status (Spring 
years) ff 
: nd Sti 


Theory of Structural Stability (3) l'oridis ane 
columns 


of plat 


frames, torsional and lateral buckling, variational methods. Buc kling É-— 
and shells under static loads, stability of stiffened structures, effect of 1! 


fections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: gr aduate status (Fall qui 

Structural Design to Resist Natural Hazards (3) Toridis 4? odes 
^ i c 

Prediction of forces due to earthquakes and strong winds; generalize ri 


ra, ee, 
static 3, 


pseudostatic methods for preliminary design; codes based on spect 
absorption and duc tility; influence of foundations; ground failures; 


aeroelastic effects of strong winds. Design project Prerequisite approv® 
department (Fall, even years) staf 
Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) vati 
Selected topics, such as rheology of soils, computer applications, exit pe 
redit. 


and tunneling, or ocean engineering problems. May be repeated for € 


requisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) of 
Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions $ 


media, application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion aroun tv po 
three-dimensional bodies, perturbation concepts. Derivation of force a? dep" 
ment of bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite approva 

ment. Offered off campus only (As arranged) : nd Ste’ 
Microbiology for Environmental Engineers (3) iffa ^ ard 
Principles of microbiology and applications to lakes, streams, . e "I. 
wastes, and biological treatment systems Methods for evaluating im jn” 


wastewaters and hazardous wastes on ecological systems Concepts ° wi? 
ogy, including limiting of nutrients and « ontrol of nuisance 

(Spring, even years) d su 
Advanced Treatment Processes (3) Riff s wast? 
Principles and applications of advanced treatment systems for wai ti” 


water, and hazardous wastes, including: biological nutrient removi “ict! p 
T 


reduction processes, stripping, sorption, membrane processes. , 
cipitation, others. Prerequisite: CE 241 (Spring, odd years) 
Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 

Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water wave 
fraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude shallc 
tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. 
by wind. Wave breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: ApSc 21 a 
of instructor (As arranged) 

Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) interfaci 
Selected topics, such as marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, inte 
ternal) waves, or applied random processes in ocean and coasta w- 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval o! departim® 
arranged) 


yw-w , "s 
Wave 8% issil 
j per^ 


qu 


276 Water Resources Pl 


anning and Control (3 
T he 


parameters of water resource 


Mahmood 
s planning and control, econon 


Ics 
l'esources and related natural resources 9conomics of water-quality contri 
physical parameters of water resource development water resources law. Pr« 
requisite approval of department (Fall, even years) 

?77 Industrial Waste Treatment (3) Stafí 
Types of industries, 


waste sources. Charac teristics 


measurements 
tion. Minimization and reuse 


and evalua 
Treatment process select 


ion, development, and 


i pretreatment Prereq 


design Regulations, permits 
uisite: CE 240 or approval of department (Fall 
Pollution T ransport System (3) 


Distribution of pollutants in natural waters 
advective transport 


groundwater 


standards, monitoring, an« 


, odd years) 


N 
“J 
= 


and atmosphere, diffusive ar 
mathematics for stream pollutant deoxygenation rate: 


sediment transport, thermal tr insport, nu 


pollution transport 
merical simulation of poll 
site: CE 193, ME 131 (Fall, even years) 
Introduction to Hazardous Wastes (3) 

Regulations, 
Substances 


utant transports in streams and estuaries. Prerequi 


N 
y 


including RCRA and Superfund 
Elements of env ironmental t 
ranking Monitoring, dat 
istories Prerequis 


l'ransport and fate of h 


oxicology, risk assessr 


a collection, and evaluation Waste min mization. Case 


and hazard 


` ite: approval of department (Spring, odd years 
“81 Special Topics in Water Resources (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Morphometric properties of drainage basins drainage network analysis 
hydraulic geometry of streams, advanced hydraulics of illuvial channels 
modeling of drainage basins, computer applications, stochastic hydr ogy 
| Prerequisite approval of department (As arranged 
282 Hydraulic Modeling (3) 
imensiona] analysis and similitude. Types of models —physical, mathemati 
Cal. Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed n odels. Prerequisite: CE 193 
283 (Spring, odd years) 


pecial Topics in Environmental Engineering (3 
Selected topics, such as in depth evaluation of ¢ urren 


it issues in the fi 
technologi al approaches for resolving environmental jual 
ronmental he 


alth matters, handling of residuals, 
As arranged) 


""umerica] Methods in Environmental M 
and Water Resources (3) 

Ise of mic rocomputers in water difference 
Schemes. basic operations, convergence, stability 

ow and error analysis; unsteady laminar fl instead 


Ow in open « hannels; water hammer seepage flow, and diffusion-disper 
> Problems, Prerequisite approval of department (Spring) 
208 Resear; 
B "arch (arr.) 
"9-300 asic research projects, as arr, 
310 hesis Research (3-3) Staff 
, mentation Engineering (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Toblems of erosion and sedimentation Properties of sediment. | 
Motion Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge t} 
tion me; 


i asurements. Economic and legal 
Proves ' depar ;] 
31) al of department 


ty probiems 


and engineering methodo 


nood and Staff 


resources. Elements of finite 
and consistency. Nom 
ow; diffusion problems; 


sion 


St aff 
anged. May be repeated for credit 


nitiation of 
ieories, Sedimenta 
aspects. Prerequisite: CE 212 or ap 
(Fall, odd years) 
*Chanics of Alluvial Channels (3) 
ysical processes in drainage basins and channels 
orms, Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial c 
z - Qualitative and quant 
Nay 


tite ation channels Case studies including environment 
312 49: /E 212 or approval of department 

““vanced Hydraulics (3) 

d Im of unsteady flow 
Öde pole Numerical soluti 
399 a rerequisite: CE 2 
“vance 
miteg t 


z 0 students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 
Y be repeated for credit 


Mahmood and Staff 
Channel forms and bed 
hannels Design of stable 
itative response of rivers Channel stabilization 
al impacts Prerequ 
(Fall, even years) 


rough pipes and open 
and finite difference meth 


Diffusion and dispersion th 
ons using finite element 


2 or approval of department (Spring, even years) 
d Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


138 RSES O 


^; ' 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) su 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates May be repeated toi redit 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
e offered at NASA Langle) 


Note: The following mechanical engineering Courses al s 
Research Center and may be offered on campus when arranged ME 201, 202, 203. 20° 
233, 234, 247, 248, 269, 271 

sull 


Computational Fluid Dvnamics Laboratory (1 
Development of computer programs for solving fluid dynamic 
id and viscous flows. Prert 


S problems * for 


' i e" 
incompressible and « ompressible invis¢ quisile " 


ncurrent registration: ME 228 (As arranged taf 
S 
202 Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory (1 


sut 


for conducting enginee ring ° 
ite ' 


se Of ce ym putational aerodynamics me thods 


ies of practical low speed, transonit and high-speed flows Prerequis 
con nt registration: ME 222 (As arranged) suf 
203 Experimental Techniques in | Aerodynamics 3) 
The wind tunnel, instrumentation devices, boundary correct ns, testi f 
edures. data reduction; laboratory experiments inci iding calibration of ins 
ments. test-section calibrations, and two-dimens ynal and th ree-dimension 
model tests. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) j 
204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) Jones an“ " 
Pressure and temperature sensors shadowgraph, schlieren and interfe arom e 
systems; laser holography; laser Doppler velocimetry; signal í onditionin& ry 
of amplifiers; digital techniques signal multiplexing; use of com puters) odd 
inalvsis and data handling. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall 
years) 5 


208 Research in Computational Fluid Dynamics (1 to 3 


Specific research projects in conjunction with experime! tal laboret tory © 


»nroval of de partment (As arre 


or computatior il labs. Prerequisite: ap] 
218 Design of F loating and Submerged Marine Vehic les 


f 

Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics propulsion, and E 

iration aspects ol design of floating structures ind vehicles; effec ts of su of 
gence and deep submergence foil and vertical jet action structura 

siderations Prerequisite EngS 228 As arranged dS stat 

221 Fluid Mechanics (3) Garris, Mavriplis, Myers e mon 


fundam < do? 


uids; stress and strain rate tensors; 
TN sink 
nd! i 


Continuum, kinematics of fl 
equations of viscous t ompressible flows. Irrotatior 1al flows; source 
oun 
blets, and vortices. Laminar flow of viscous incompress sible fluids; b 
ipproval of department (Fall) su 
Mavriplis Pint 
al 
for solving two " .no 
metho», ad 
r me 


layer concept. Prerequisite 
222 Applied Aerodynamics (3) 


Introduction to practical and computatior il meth 
):bDlems | inear 


sional and three-dimensional aerodynamics pri 
i : " 
ransforms, and boundary-layt 


linear potential methods, coordinate 


Prerequisite: EngS 284, ME 221 (Spring, »dd vears nd ' 
225 Turbomachinery (3 Garris © ure” 
Turbine compressor ind pump types and uses limensional | analysis ° in 
machines; cycle analvsis of gas and steam turbines; energy inter hang?! 
machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of turbines, comp 
and pumps comparison of types of t irbines, compressors and pumps } 
uisite: ME 221 (Fall, odd years Ste 
227 Viscous Flow (3) Mavriplis, C ;utler, © peo" 
Exact solutions of Navier—Stokes equations; the laminar boundary p) fo 
Reynolds stresses and turbulence; internal, boundary-layer. and mix? te: A" 
Applications to heat and mass transfer and to reacting flows Pre requis r 4 
annt d equivalent Fall. even vears) and r 
228 Computational Fluid Dynamics (3) Mavriplis, Whi itesides if fuit " 


` s ( 

Theory of discrete methods for solving the governing equations. 
» n D 

namics. Potential flow, Euler equations, Navier-Stokes t quation? »rered 


algorithm development appropriate to modern supercomputer 


EngS 284, ME 221 Fall, even years) 


231 Hydrodynamics | 3) 
Inviscid 
formal 


Garris and Staff 
flows in two and three dimensions and irrotational 
mapping and applications. Helmoltz u 
Applic ations, such as finit 


numbers 


flow theory: con 
1eorems and vorticity dynami 
e wing theory, instabilities. Free surface fl 
sheet vortex Prerequisite; ME 221 o 


r equivalent ng, odd 
years) 
233 Aeroelasticity I ( 3) Whitesides and Staff 
Static and dynamic structural de 


formations; static 1eroeilasticity 


(Structural de 
$ divergen« e, control effect 


| formatior iveness, and reversal) 


dynamic aeroelas 
ticity (flutter, response to gusts and 


?-D wings; strip theory for 
theories. Pre 


turbulence); unsteady aerodynamics for 


3-D lifting surfaces piston and Newtonian-fl 
: requisite: EngS 257, ME 221 

234 Aeroelasticity II (3) 

Steady anc 


(As arranged) 


Whitesides and Staff 
l oscillating 3 D planar and 


Supersonic flow. ( ontinuous-load 
Motion of art 


nonplanar lifting sur 
and discrete-load methods. T 
trary configurations in subsonic 
Inviscid and viscous flows 


ME 233 (As arranged) 
Compressible Flow (3) 
Thermodynamics and physical 
Compressible inviscid fluid, choking, small perturbation tl 
in Supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, hodo 
| Sonic flow theory, method of characteristics 
9r equivalent (Spring, even years) 
Topulsion (3) 
Jasic 


taces in subsoni ind 


ime depender t 
, transonic, and 


supersonic flow 
Aeroelasticity in structura 


design. Prerequisite 
235 Myers, Mavriplis. and Staff 
properties of gases, fundan 


| equations of a 
1e€0 


, Tole of entropy 
graph transformation tran 


Prerequisite ApSc 213, ME 221 


Cutler and Staff 
Concepts of propulsion energy transformations in propulsive flows gas 
dynamics of combustion. Thermal and propulsive effi 
engine component analysis. Intake, nozzle 
Beneration Augmentation Propellers, t 

239 prerequisite approval of department 
- ?Pàce Propulsion (3) 


lencies. Cycle ind 
performance. Drag and thrust 
urbojets, turbof 


ins, ramjets, and rockets 
(Spring) 


otall 
Advanced hemical propulsion: dynamic combustion and instabilities in solid 
Propellants Injection, atomization, mixing in liquid propellant engine perfor 
mance, Plasma propulsion: electrostatic, ele tromagnetic, and electr thermal 
‘DStabilities (laser and microwave). Nuclear propulsion. Prerequisite: ME 237 
240 (Fall, odd years) H 
“nematic Synthesis (3) Kaufman and Staff 
9chniques for the analysis and synthesis of function, path, and motion gener 
ating me, hanisms. Methods for the dimensional design of mechanisms. ( m 
Puter-aided techniques for the optimal design of planar linkages. Review of 
recent developments and « urrent research. Term project Prerequisite: ME 190 
241 co duivalent (Spring, even years) 
™Mputer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems (3) Kaufman and Staff 
Reduc tion of physical and engineering systems to simplified physical and math 
iti al models Manipulation of models using C/C++ programming. N 


a Borithms for 


W Searching Style: 
,"Vànced Mec 


nmi umerical 
mini-sum arithmetic and 


$ of problem solving Prerequisite ME 117 (Spring 


Kaufman and Staff 
Mphasis on spatial kinematics. Analysis and synthesis of me hanisms. Ana 
- tec hniques using matrices, dual numbers, quaternion algebra finite and 
Cam, neous screws, theory of envelopes Applic ations to design of Ankages 
ery Bears, Use of digital computers in mechanism analysis and design 
243 Adv n8. Odd years) 
Basie o Mechanical Engineering Design (3) Jones and Staff 
putes of mechanical engineering components and systems emphasizing com 
T-aideqd engineering (CAE), including interactive computer graphics, finite 
ment analysis, and d 


esign optimization. Creation of 


1 à complete design on ar 


- (Pall) nng workstation using I-DEAS. Prere ]uisite: approval 


f department 
Robotic Sy 
"aSsificat. 
long 


Stems (3) 
ation, features, and 
and transformations. 


Bedewi, Lee, and Staff 
applications of industrial robots. Spacial descrip 


forward and inverse kinematics. Jacobian matrix 


E 


N 


velocities and static forces, manipulator dynamics and controis Robot actuator 
transmissions, sensors, end effectors and programming Prerequisite ME i" 
or equivalent (Spring) m 
Electromechanical Control Systems (3) Bedewi, Lee, and ie 
Advanced techniques for system synthesis, compensatior ind stabilizalf. 
Linear and nonlinear characterization of control components. Time dom" 
analvsis and synthesis. Introduction to digital control theory and its appli? 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 182 or equiv ient (Fall T 
Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3 Sand 


ynse to prescribed mission and pe^. 


Conceptual design methods used in ı 


eri 
mance requirements, alternate configuration concepts. Conhgur ation um 
srrangement and empennage sizing. Estimation of aircraft size weight, ane 
ance; lift, thrust and drag | level tradeoff and sensitivity studies. 
(Fall) re 
Sandus 


Seminar: Aircraft Design II (3) 


. : s ratio” 
Preliminary design methods used to refine a conceptual aircraft ¢ onfigu® y 


nent, es 


Area ruling, computer-aided design methods and structural arrange? lesif 
i estar 
mation of aircraft static and dynamic stability and contro! sizing, inlet ¢ m: 
„iderat 
detailed tradeoff and sensitivity studies, economic and reliability consider? 


(Spring) qui 
Spacecraft Design (3 "m 

Computer-aided design of spacer raft and satellites to meet spe ific miss!” 
nsfer, orbital mec, 


on re 


quirements Environment, propulsion, structure, heat tra t 
cs. control considerations. Use of modern computer codes tor design § 


odd years) 


Prerequisite: approval of department Sprii 
Launch Vehicle Design (3) 

Computer-aided design of hypersonic launch vehicles to meet spe 
1erothermot hemistry 
;s. Prered 


‘cific Ii». 
; b cont 
requirements Propulsion, struc tures, flight path jt 


t 
we 
considerations. Use of modern computer codes for design studie 


approval of department As arranged) I 

l i I 2 1 n and: < 

Computer-Integrated Manufacturing (3 Sne tes 

Automation techniques for processing metals, polymers, and « ompos c. an 

of sensing and process modeling in process control. Numerical co nas 
" i " E 

robot applications and limitations. Integration, st heduling, and t00 ono 

ac 


ment in the computer integrated factory. Quality « yntrol. Social and * 
— 
considerations in CIM. Prerequisite: ME 192 or eq iivalent (Spring 


; ó . i Y an 
Projects in Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing (3) Shen 0 got! 
ring ^ ig 


Applications of the concepts of computer integrated manufactt ramm, 
projects, culminating in written and oral presentations Robot pros "i 
| desis" 


vision-guided assembly, force sensing, fixturing, and end-effector ' rog?" 


practical applications. Factory simulation, part scheduling, anc 


verification algorith Prerequisite: ME 251 (Fall odd years) Su 
Tribology (3) af» y 
Fundamentals of the friction, wear, and lubrication of metals, pol es 
ceramic and composite materials l'heories of friction and wear, techn Tri» 
surface characterization, wear coatings, solid and boundary lubrication’ y sé 
logical problems in the application of ceramic components prerequisit® f 
or equivalent (As arranged) d 
Energy Systems Analysis I (3) anal! 
Analysis of energy resources and conversion devices Statistical dal i 
forecasting, I/O, and net energy analyses, mathematical modeling- — Í 
approval of department (Fall) oY 
i 


Energy Systems Analysis II (3) 


ical ass" 


Life-cycle costing, Second Law (energy) analysis, tec hnolog tt is 10 
computer-assisted synthesis (CAS), society-technology interfaces. appro 
a 


mended that ME 257 and 258 be taken in sequence Prerequisite! 
department (As arranged) 

Solar Heating Systems (3) 

Methods of solar energy collection and storage. Theory © 
solar energy system analysis, design of solar water-heating 
systems, economics of solar heating systems. Passive solar 
Solar industrial process heat. Prerequisite: ME 187 o1 equivalent 
years) 


f flat-plate 
and sp 
heating 


Fal Y 


260 Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) 


Staff 
Heating and « ooling load cal ulations, svstem design and energv cor mptio 
analysis, Codes and standards for building energy management, energy conse! 
vation Heating and air conditioning systems centrai-control systems. Cost 
on, mates. Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent »pring, odd years) 
| 261 Air Pollution (3) Staff 
| Introdu« tory course on the generation monitoring, and control of air pollut 
Atmospheri pollutants; current levels and health problems. Combustior 
Chemistry and mixing. Photo hemical processes; smog and measurements 
Atmospheric dispersion; inversion and acid rain. Prerequisite approval of 
^3 department (Fall, odd vears) 
“69 Wind Tunnel Research Techniques (3 Cutler and Staff 
| À comprehensive surve 


y of wind tunnel research facilities 


, transonic, supersonic, and hypersonic facilities. B 
tunnel design an« 


| lion, 


ind techniques. Sub 
Sonic 


asic principles of wir 
ICquisitior 


1 associated research equipment. Data 
research methods, static and 
approval of department (Spring) 
Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 


Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects applic: 
dynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dy namics a 
>, 

Prerequisite 


ind performan« 
: approval of department (Spring 
27 ^ FE : 
l VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 
undamental principles of VTOL aircraft Hovering 
momentum theory, analvsis 
dynamic s, tl 


dynamic testing techniq 


iques. Prerequisite 


270 


Whitesides and Staff 


Whitesides 1 Graff 


inad ota 


pertormance based 
ot jet-induced interference effect 


5, transiti 
ieoretical stability 


ind control and correlation with fl 


Bround-effect theory and experiment, handling-qualities « riteria. Prerequisite 
273 aPProval of department .. (Spring) | 
` a nciples of Automatic Flight Control (3) Klein and Staff 
esign of aeronautical instrumentation and feedba k controls; mathematical 
Models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theorv of feedback control. st 
ity, acy uracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of nonlinearities and 
274 Noise Prerequisite approval of department (Sprir 
"Jhàmics and Control of Spacecraft (3) Tols idi 
Undamentals of satellite attitude dynamics, stabilization. ay d control. Spac 
Craft attitude determination 


and control of spinning and thr 
Spacecraft Elements of linear control theory for single-input 
ems, and basic fee 


dback control laws for attitude st 
275 Approval of 


department (Spring, even years) 
^" lability and Control of Aircraft (3) 


ee-axis stabili 


abilization. Prerequisite i 


Klein and Staff 
“tivation of equations of motion Euler transformations and direction cosines 
Stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, stability ol AI 
Systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynamics, Laplace trans 
orm te, hniques, and frequency 


response analysis. Prerequisite approval 


27s , PPártment (Fall, even years) 
Mechanic 


of Space Flight (3) l'olson and Staff 


'roblems, including orbital elements, universal variables orbit de 
ination, Kepler's equations, orbit transfers, and Lambert's theorem. Orbital 
“tturbation, variation of parameters, drag and oblateness effer ts. Prerequisite 

278 Guts 217 or approval of the department 


(Fall, even years 
Py ‘Vanes and Navigation of Spacecraft (3) 
nc 


àmentals of spacecraft guidance, navigation, and control. Review of th« 
a : : 
tio, ematical fundamentals, explicit and implicit guidance s hemes. Applica 
Umation theory to guidance anc 
t guid 

* ance 
2 "equiren 
Ng 


of es 
ascen 


s probiem and 


Hardware implemer 


tion 
‘ . «ments (Fall, even years) 
, Previa! Topics in Flight Sciences (3) ; Staff 
B) lnter site approval of department (As arranged 
ine" late Thermodynamics (3 i Staff 
itions i ya and mic roscopic des riptions of thermodynamic syster Con 
Method Of equilibrium and stability of thermodynamic systems ew of 
Sof 


e statistical thermodynamics Propertie 
eview 


of element f kine theor 
apn): ‘ nts Oo inetic 160r 
PPlications 


s of perfect gases and cryst 
y and transport phenomen: 


of department Fall 


1 oelected 


Prerequisite approval 


281 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 


286 


288 


289 


29 


29 


29 


1 


3 


J 


296 


297 


29 


ü 


299—300 


31 


312 


31 


1 


su 


stein statis? 
bn 


l'he concept of ensembles; Boltzmann, Fermi Dirac, and Bose 
balance and entropy-production equations. Linear and nonlinear nonequili 


thermodvnamics. Benard instability and fluctuation theory Integration of SU N 
ME 280 


using information theory computational techniques. Prerequisite 


equivalent As arranged) quí 
Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3 7 
Prerequisite approval of department (As arranged) ota! 


Heat Conduction (3) p" 
Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media. I ormulatio? 

methods of analvtical, numerical, and analog solutions Steady two- and = 
ion Conduction" 


composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent Fall, even 4 
t 
Cutler ana“ g 


Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3 y 
Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow The (T 
boundarv-laver solution. Similarity and nondimensional parameters: ^ 
momentum heat transfer analogy. Convective heat transfer at high bape 
Stability, transition, and turbulence. Free convection. Prerequisite: Mb ^ 


dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat conduct 


equivalent (Spring, odd years) pi SY 
Cutler a y 


è 
j 


Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 
l'hermal radiation; laws of intensity attenuation and generation. * 


g Pre 


and radiant boilers. Optical temperature diagnostics; remote sensing. 


and frequency spectrum. Surface properties and view factors design 


site: approval of department (Fall, odd years oy 
Power Systems (3) on, P 
Design of thermal power system components and system optimization: i 
( omponent w^ 
power » 


balance studies, options for improved cycle efficiencies, 
and design, safety and pollution regulations. Survey of electric 


technology. Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent (Fall, even years) s qi 
. ger’ D 
Combustion (3) Garris © 

; : j$. 
Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemií al kinetic". 


neo 


reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flames, heterogeD" ni | 
bustion. Experimental measurements Impact of pollution regula $ | 
alternate fuels. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Spring, even? gy | 
Statistical Thermodynamics (3) tions o 
Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac statistics; partition func. w | 
respondence between classi al and statistical thermodynamics. Synt n | 
negligible effects of interparticle forces; perfect gases. 1 he Debye solids 

stein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280 (As arranged) Pd 
Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 

Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 3» | 
Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) | 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) v 


Research (arr.) 

Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

Nonsteady Flow (3) Garris, M, 
Fundamental equations of nonsteady viscous flow. Characteristics rfo ig 
initial and boundary conditions. Piston theory and the os illating —-— C | 
steady flows with entropy production. Gas dynamics of nonste 
Prerequisite: ME 235 or 237, or equivalent (As arranged) lis ? 
Theory of Turbulence (3) Mavi ed, 
Concept of turbulence, transition and linear theory of flow stab y 5, | 
mental observations on turbulence generation, turbulent kinetic » qa Re^. 
bution, statistical des ription of turbulence, mean turbulent energy rea 
stress closure models, turbulent shear flows in free turbulence an aJ | 
lence. Prerequisite: ME 227 (As arranged) 

Hypersonic Flow (3) jb 
Shock waves in hypersonic limits, one-dimensional piston P ns 
method of characteristics. Hypersonic small-disturbance theory’ blunt be 
similarity parameters. Newtonian flow theory for slender ane ; 295 
Hypersonic viscous interaction phenomena. Prerequisite: r 
arranged) 


pd 
Myers 3 yi 


317 Physical Gas Dynamics (3) 


Staff 
Molecular and atomi phenomena in gases intermolecular forces, specifi 
heats equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissoc lating gas, radiatior 
í Prerequisite ME 235, 295. or equivalent (As arranged) 
398 Advan ed Reading and Research (arr ) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examinat 
... May be repeated for credit 
399 D Prtation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. Mav be repeated for credit 
| 
| NGINEERING SCIENCI 
| dt Tho following engineering science courses are offered at NASA -l angley Re 
i, gio ater and may be offered on « ampus when arranged: EngS 270 273, 275, 28( 
311 


201 Int t ; “erree rs 
ntroduction to Manufacturing (3 


| ohen à 

| Fundamentals of modern manufacturing. Processes for manufacturing 

| ical and elec tronic components from metals polymers, ceramics, and 
fanufacturing 


8 systems, CAD, robotics, and design for assembly, ( 


bilities 


apa 
» technological needs, and cx mpetitiveness, Examples from high-tech 
industries Prerequisite approval of lepartment Fall 
“ ntroduction to Biomechanics (3) Toridis, Bandak, and St aff 
UNdamentals of continuum mechanics as they apply to biological mate als 
Conc 9pts of stress, strain, and equilibrium; elastic and vi f 
| Solids: 


physiological fluid mechanics and bioheat and 


Mentals of solid mechanics of soft t 


tissues and bone u tof 
computer models and applications Prerequisite: CE 120 Spring 
Energy Conservation (3) Staff 
| Conservation methods in the 


home, in transportation, and in ind istrial manu 
and commercial sectors 


acturing 


Second law of thermodyn mics from a 
Servation Viewpoint. Construction methods for low energy consumpti 
n large and small edifices Environmental effects Prerequisite ippro f 
21s department (As arranged) 
D vanced Strength of Materials (3) Toridis and Staff 
efle tion of beams using singular functions 


unsvyr 


rical bending of b« 
lastic foundation Beam-column 


problems shear cer for t] 
Walled beam Cross sections, curved beams A plic tions of energy methods. tor j 
am cr , I ( é 5. Applications of energy n nod 
Sion, basic equations for theory of elasticity. thin ind thick-walled cylinders 
2» 415 Concentration, and failure criteri Prerequisite: CE 120 Spring 
i ‘nalytica] Mechanics (3) Haque, Lee, and Staff 
ndamenta] principles, generalized coordinates variational principles ar 
mall 3e $ equations nonholonomic systems Hamilton’s equations, theory of 
Bri Introd, illations Prerequisite ipproval of department Asa T ur ged 
Kingy, aon to Continuum Mechanics 3) Ue, 14 e, Ba k 
Newtons S of a continuum equations )f motion p ioar elas s 
applica a viscous fluid, integral formulation o gen inciples, s t 
41 Theo ations Prerequisite ipproval of department 
Intro? of Elasticity I (3) ff 
linear (tion to Cartesian tensors; deformation stress onstitutive I 
les : asticity: formulation of boundary value prot lems Variational 
à Appr “slon and bending of prismati i] rods, plane problems Prerequisite 
S22 Th Oval of department (Spring) 


a Ory of Elast 
Applic ation of 


yl; 
Plane Problems: 


5». Tereon: 
229 Tr Tequisite 


icity II (3) 


L| i 
integral transform and analyt f 


C function 


Lee and Staff 


1 1eory to solution of 
elastic wave propagation. Three-dimensional elasto-statics 
ApSc 211: E 


gS 221 (Fall, odd years 
Therm orations in Materials (3) ff 
tion, Dre ynamics of multiphase systems, nui rysta 
sition efe tation solution of moving bound ems í 
ects of stress on equilibrium, surface effects on transf at 
f ensite 


crystallog 


ri raphy and thermodynamics. Pr 
ng, odd years) 


rerequisite: EngS 231 


144 RSI NSTRUCTION 


31 Structure and Transformations in Materials (3) Gilmore and » 
Structure of crystals, crystal binding, crystal defects, dis! tions, sollic <a 
tions, phases, diffusion, phase transformations, deformation twinning ^ 
martensite. Prerequisite: ( E 140 (Fall, even years T. 

33 Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) Lee ant Y 

jes “ 


Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic materi ils, invariant propert 


i hë 

rthotropic lamina biaxial strength theory for an orthotropic lamina. Mec 
" Ms. Class! 
ue dam 


approach to stiffness elasticity ipproach to stiffne 


lamination theory, strength of laminates. Statistical theory of tatig 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring, odd years) 


Sie 
234 Composite Materials (3) Gilmore and’ p 


te reinforcement. Micromechan" 


Principles of composites and composit ? 
I I I - emidi 
failure, interface reactions in various composites reinforcing materials. U^, 
| ; " 
yf composites: fiber-reinfor ed polymers, filler-reinforced polymers. fiber” | 


j j ne 
forced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispersion strengthened ! 


Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring, even years) 4 
236 Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3 Gilmore 8/ pr 
Sample preparation Optical microscopy. X-ray diffraction Electron $ 


| , Fiew 
microanalysis. Scanning and transmission electron m roscopy: F 


microscopy. Prerequisite: CE 140 (Spring, odd years FE 
237 Environmental Effects on Materials (3) Gilmore 9 


; i 

Aqueous corrosion, electro hemistry, electrochemical reactions, po mp? 
ight 

Environmental factors, intergranular corrosion, stress corrosion, high T. 


iquió *. 
ture corrosion. Kinetics and mechanisms of corrosion oxidation, liq" jg 
(f 


corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite: approval ot department. 
even years) 
238 Advanced Biomechanics (3) 


Historical overview of biomechanics and biomaterials 


; : 0 
in mechanics as applied to the treatment of biological systems Appt 
r phy siologic® ~. 


the mechanical analysis of the human structure u I 
physiological loading conditions. Constitutive laws tor biological mā 
nite element applications Prerequisite: EngS 203 and 218 or 221. je" 

240 Fracture Mechanics (3) Lee, Jones. 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, me o. 
fracture 99. 
approat 
^ or 


fracture. Linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations 


c? 


Engineering analysis, notch-strength analysis with limit 
"28 

propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing Prerequisite Eng» 44 ' 
(Spring, even years) "bi 
I é 00, 
Gilmore ?' 


241 Deformation and Failure of Materials (3) nin p? 
, ^ . 13 32.7 3! LAT 
Elastic and plastic deformation, yield, dislocation theory, strength* "m 

z micro? 


anisms, creep, polymers fracture, transition temper ature, 
fatigue (Fall, odd years) 

242 Materials Recycling and Recovery (3 
Techniques and technologies for recovering and reusing waste mi 

conservatio 


tionships of recycling and waste reduction to energy 
ronmental impact; legal, economic, institutional and env ironmenté 
pects of recycling and waste reduction. Prerequisite approval 0 
(As arranged) 
244 Introduction to Biomaterials (3) Gilmore, Banda "Tan 
lied to arti’ | 


Fundamentals of materials science and engineering app 
als in the human body. Topics include biocompatibility, 


. a$ 


tec hniqu. 
and the Pag) 


mize corrosion or other degradation of implant materials, sa. EE 2 
cial materials in various tissues and organs. Prerequisite CE 166; d 
(Spring) 
248 Special Topics in Engineering Science (3) ‘ 
> > p 11 i. | 
Pre requisite: Approval of department As arranged) si] pore 99 | 
249 Special Topics in Materials Science (3) Gir T1 
rare, " " " qe 
Prerequisite: approval of department As arranged) pee Di 
256 Plasticity (3) | «ical pi, 
) hys j 
Introduction to the continuum theory of plasti: deformation. Phy oft i| 
aiu iod i de an”, ap 
rate-independent plasticity. Concepts of yield, strain harde ois op ibind ' 


reverse yield, and cyclic plasticity. Constitutive equations pea rs) 
deformation. Prerequisite: EngS 215 or 218 (Spring, odd yee" 


CIVII 
257 Theory of Vibrations (3) 
Damped and undamped 
degrees-of freedom 


Lee, Toridis, and Staff 
e of single- and multiple- 


and transient ex itations, modal 
ing and complex modes 
discretization of struc tural 


natural vibration, respons 
Systems to steady-state 
analysis, nonproportional dam; variation formulation 
of equations of motion 


systems for vibrational 
analysis Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) 


Structural Dynamics (3) 
Vibration of í ontinuous systems 
imate methods 


l'oridis and Staff 


membranes, beam plates, and shells: approx- 
f 


of vibration analysis; methods « 
of nonlinear systems: w ive 
department 


integral transform; analysis 
propagation, Prerequisite: EngS 257 or approval of 
(Fall, odd years) 


259 Random Vibration of Structures (3) Staff 
Introduction to random processes responses of linear structures to st itionary 
and nonstationary random inputs. Structural responses to earthquakes, waves, 
boundary-layer turbulences, wind loads, etc Failure analysis of struc tures under 

,. làndom loads Prerequisite ipproval of department (Spring, even years) 

270 Theoretical Ac oustics I (3) Myers and Staff 
Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media: waves in in- 
finite space; sound transmission through interfaces sound radiation from 
Simple solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation in du ts and en- 
Closures: elements of classic al absorption of sound Prereq lisite: ApSc 213, 
ME 221 (As arranged) 

271 


Random Process Theory (3) 


> r 
Random processes; stationarity 


Staff 
and ergodicity; me -square calcul 


tus; auto- and 
cross-correlations 


and spectra; random processes 
prediction, anc 
applications 


in linear systems: mean- 
filtering; zero and level « rossings and peak 
in aerospace sciences. Prer 


requisite: approval of 


Square estimation, 
distributions; 
department 


i (As arranged) 
273 T a ta fa) 
tme Series Analysis (3) {yers and Staff 

Harmonic analysis of random signals; auto- and cross« rrelations and spectra; 
Coheren, e; modern te hniques for spectral estimation including fast Fourier 
transform, maximum entropy, and maximum likelihood bias and variability; 
randomly sampled data; digital filtering; applications Prerequisite: EngS 271 or 

274 -PProval of department (As arranged) 

274 p I ! 


"I vironmental Noise Control (3) 
Atroduction to the 
Source 


Staff 


;^hysical effects of noise and vibration on humans, practical 
Į I 


S Of noise and their control Building, ventile 
“quipment, aircraft. automobile, and truck noise. ! 
®vels and vibration control by structural design 

275 Tiisite EngS 270, ME 215 
z eoretical Acoustics II (3) 
Nera] the 
conduction 


ation-system, mechanical- 

actors affecting vibration 
damping, and isolation. Pre- 
(As arranged) 


Myers and Staff 


ory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, 


viscous and heat 
effects; inhomogeneous wave equation; sound radiation: sources, 
dipoles, quadrupoles; radiation from mov Ing sources; scattering and diffraction 
of Sound by obstacles; acoustics of inhomogeneous media. geometric acoustics. 
280 so equisite: EngS 270 (As arranged) 
Pecial Topics in Acoustics (3) 


Staff 
/urre 


such areas as 


nt methods ar 


id problems in acoustics l'opi 
Aerospace 


: noise generation and control: 
Coustic S measure 


cs chosen from 


instruments and procedures for 
ments; and responses of structures 


people, and communities 
282 C loise Prerequisite approval of department (As arranged) 
E Tputer- Aided Design (3) Toridis and Staff 
Undamental concepts in the development of omputational algorithms for the 
design of Structures, machine « omponents and assemblies, and other engineer- 
'N8 systems Representation of the design process and design specifications as 
3 network of decision tables and logical flags Optimization techniques and 
283 Borithms in design applications Prerequisite: CSci 50. CE 210 (Fall) 
, ep ication of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) l'oridis and Staff 
s Matic 


" r'eneration and display on CRT screen of geometrical shapes 
sisti > 
nsisting of a grid of discrete ^d geometric 


sh points interconnected by user-selecte 
cone: Automatic mesh generation, transformations, projections, and the con- 
Pt of : active computer-graphics applications Prerequi- 


C "s 
sit hidden" lines. Inter 
® CSci 50 or equivalent; or concurrent registration: EngS 284, (Spring) 


MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 145 


146 JURSE NSTR 


3) l'oridis and Stal 
ind ordinal 


met 
Solution techniques for elliptic, par: ibolic, and ] hype? 
ale 

for solving finite ê 
Pre requisit? 


284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (| 
Eigenvalue problems Numerical solution of systems of equations 
differential equations 
bolic partial differential equations. Numerical methods 
ment equations. Introduction to solution of fluid-flow problems 


CE 117 or ME 117, or approval of department (Fall idi 
85 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) Haque, Lee, Tori i 
Calculus of variations. Variational formulation of the finite element metho 


of the’ finite e „lemet! 


I implementat on 
luid flow and 


Weighted residual techniques. Compt 
method. Application to problems in heat transfer, stress analysis 
structural analysis. Prerequisite: approv al of department (Spring) 
B6 Aircraft Structures (3) 

Statics of thin-walled beams and panels r 

skin in the analvsis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures Strength # a 
considerations ( riti? 
il of departme” 


stall 


and 
force interplay between stiffe ners 8. i 


Al 
stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures. Design 


evaluation of various design procedures. Prerequisite: approw 

(A nge 

(As arrang d) 7 nd staf 
288 Advanced Finite Element Methods Lee, Toridis, 8 


in Structural Mechanics (3) 

Review of variational formulation of the finite element method 
various continuum and structural elements. Application to static and dy " 
problems in elasticity, plasticity, large deflection, and inst ibility in plate E 
ment methods. Prerequisite: 


t al 
Formulation: i 


cx Recent levelopments in finite 


EngS 285 (Spring, odd years) j Ste! 

289 Spec. ial Topics in Theoretic al and Applied Mechanics (3) Haque ane 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) stall 

298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit staf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3 j suf 

310 Aeroacoustics (3) Myer Pahil 


General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Lig oi” 
ind. subsonic jet P, 
ise, sonit boo 
(As arrange, 


formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic 
boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noi 


Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite Eng$ 2 á sut 
^m. r 
311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) Myer ation 
: li 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Intera ned! 


" " r 
tween linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonline@ orbits 


applications to transmission of sound through ducts wi a 
walls. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) sta! 
14 Advanced Numerical Methods (3) aboli 
Finite difference, finite element, and spectral methods for e llipue, pare agsitt 
ind hyperbolic differential-equation systems. Parallel ind ame» ut. 
techniques. Nonlinear equations. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 EngS = 
arranged) nd s 
315 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) on inv 
Polar dec omposition, invariance, isotropy, representation theorems 1% git 
ants and isotropic tensor functions Deformation, kinematics, stress; "T 4 
principles. Principles for constitutive relations. Applications - none 
ticity and non-Newtonian fluids. Prerequisite: Approval of de partmen ë 
(Spring, even years) S 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (ar: pinati” 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qua! lifying x^^ fi 
May be repeated for credit se 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) i 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for € redit 
COMPUTATIONAL SCIENCES Felt 
ie 
K. Dhuga (Director), M. Allard, W. Briscoe, E. Bura, A. Eskandarian, J Falk: s 
G. Frieder, M. Gupta, H. Haberzettl, J. Kelleher, M. Klock, D. Levin ey 
C. Mavriplis, W. Parke, A. Robinson, T. Toridis, A. Youssef ral” 
T . . f 
The Computational Sciences Program has been developed through the cO gi 


efforts of Columbian School of Arts and Sciences and the Schools of E! 
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lid Science, Business and Public M 
1 9f computational 


0 " 
solve complex problems in science 


lsineee ^r 
Siness, The interdis iplinary j 
Xlences. 


anagement, and Medicine and Health Se lences. The 
Sciences capitalizes on the power of high-performance « omputers 
medicine, finance, and 


, mathematics engineering, 
rogram is administered by ( olumbian School of Arts and 


in Computational Sciences Prerequisite 


d college o1 university, including mathematic 
alculus and | 


1 bachelor's degree from 


$ course work through multi- 


Quine inear algebra and à ( ourse in programn Required the general 

diding (pnt stated under Columbian Se hool of Arts and Scien« es; 36 credit hours, in- 

two ele. le four core « ourses, four courses chosen from the specialty tracks listed below, 
^ Clive courses 


and a thesis or internship 


Co s 
JlllDUutationa] Mathematics—Math 224, 234, 244, 274 
Jifibutationa] I 


"hysics—Phys 281, 282. 283 284 
“Mutation Statistics and Stochastic Mode ling—Stat 208, 242; OR 274, 275 
Electi, 
tty paves may be chosen either w 
Sign *PPlicable 
à ing ^e Program 
8 Project; if 


Proved techne 


ithin or outside the specialt 


y field tron 
courses, many of whic 


h have been developed tor the 
Those who choose to do a thesis 
an internship is chosen, it will be 
logical area 


he wide vari- 
Computational 
stand-alone program- 


a period of supervised research in an 


Ww ill develop a 


2 
*01 Introduc tion to Comput 


ational Sciences (3) 
"lements of comy 


(3) Staff 

analysis of selected case studies impact of 

5; overview of programming languages conc epts; 

and use of software tools lor computational sciences operating system 

and Computer architecture « oncepts and their performance implications. Lab 

202 No Phasis 1s on software tools Prerequisite: Math 33, 125: CS, i 100 (Fall) 
merical Methods (3) 


Eskandarian, Mav riplis 
léory and application of numeric al methods for diff rentiation, integration, 
atrix inversion, 


utational science: 


Computer precision and error 
Survey 


m solution of Systems of equations 


; eigenvalue problems, ordi- 
nary and partial differential equations, data fitting, and function approxima- 
tions Lab emphasis is on the use of ¢ omputational software Prerequisite: Math 

203 “a 125; CSci 100 (Fall) 
.. '8tamming Methods and Algorithms (3) 


Standard 
man e 


Youssef and Staff 
algorithmic design tec hniques; methods f. 


ànd correctness of algorithms; 
Systematic design of efficient algorithms; algorithmic desi 
ligh-berforman. e parallel super: omputers. Lab empl 
204 Terequisite Math 111, 125; CSci 100 
mulation and Visualization (3) 
eneral to 
inite ele 
Systems. statistic 
display methods 
: ath 1 11: Stat 91 


r evaluating the perfor- 
appropriate use of data structures for 
gn techniques for 
1asis is on programming 
(Spring 

Eskandarian and Staff 
on of simulation results; 


lriven simulation of dis rete 
al analysis and significance of test data. Data { 


formatting and 
Review and utilization of simulation software 
(Spring) 


pics in simulation; analysis and visualizati 
ment and Monte Carlo methods Event- 


Prerequisite: 


and Computer Science 
ONSET n, 
w FLING (iy 


iom IAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 
"Org i 
R Se Linkowski (Chair), J.C. Heddesheimer, D.W Dew, C.H. Hoare, M Sashkin, 
"irj; Wand, 

D. 
M fessors N.E. Chalofsky, J. Garcia, M Marquardt, D.L. Fie lds, P.E. Hudson, 
ipe a S.A. Marotta 


A. Washington 

Adj n (Vi sS Confessore, L.A Horvath, T.J Martin (Resear 
| Turner 

'Ssor P. Tschudi 


h), N.O. Berger, M.E. 


WT 
MN to he tuate Schoo] of E 


erii degrees of Maste 
t, and Doctor of Ec 


ducation and Hum 
r of Arts in Educ 
lucation 


an Development for programs of study 
ation and Human Development, Educ 


a- 
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COUNSELING 


Head Injury Rehabilitation (3) por 
Ba ind phy logy of the brain; caust types, an 1 severity of 
n € al, cognitive, and psychological consequences ot head inju 
ind rehabilitati ries. Prerequisite: Cr j1 Summer) wf 


220 Spec ial Workshop (arr 


Topics to be annount ad in the Schedule of Classes. May be rep« 


vated for cred! 
1, Huds 


51 Professional and Ethical Heddesheimer, Garcia, Marotté 
Orientation to Counseling (3 k 
The roles and functions of a professional « ounselor and the ethical standi 
that govern the profession Fall and spring) " 
53 Counseling Interview Skills (3) Heddesheimer, Gare ia, eo 
Acquisition of counseling skills common to all theories through p 
ynstrations by faculty, role playing, and videotaping Prerequisite or 
rrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); perm sion of instru 
is required for others. Material fee, $25 Fall, spring, and summer) m 
254 Psvchosocial Adjustment (3) Hoare, y^ 
Mental health problems emphasis on needs of counselors, teat hers, and? 
working with children and adolescents (Fall) -— 
255 Career Counseling (3) id 
A co lerat f theory, practice, and the body information re slated V. 
reer hoice, and developuidt )Ver Eeli fe span. Prer requisite hes 
* s ot 
253,2 | r counseling majors) permission yf instructor is required for 
: Material fee, $25 (Fall and spring) st! 
257 Individual Assessment in C ;ounseling (3) 
Detailed study of individual and appraisal techniques Developm gy 
svstematic case study. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Cnsl * yir 
counseling m jors : Psyc 131 or Educ 212 or permissiot nstructor is 
: for others. Mé ial fee, $25 (Fall) Ma 
259 Theories SeT Techniques of C ounseling ( das 
An introduction to ba counseling and ET ORRAT? theories 4? “oul 


7 or © 
ciated techniques. Prerequisite or concurretr t registration: Cnsl 251 ( 


ig majors); permission of instructor is required for others 
and summer) 
261 Group Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Linkowski Ms ow y 
Pring iples or group dynamics as related to interaction wi thin groups Qt | 


ing. Prere 


rej 
site or concurrent reg? oth | 


niques and practice in group counse 
( «x 251 (f " 1 for 
Spring and summer) d gud 
262 Elementary School Counseling ( Hede jesheimer oun? 
Guided studv of the environmental and specialty elements of schoo © s | 
nciples and practices of e Jementary sin’ 
ticum field activi 


va] 
1 


counseling majors); permission of instructor 1s require 


ing, with spec ial attention to the 


counseling. Includes 20 hours of superyisod prepre L 

i ) aarti 

elementary school counseling program (F spring summer ga 
) N : " A - the 
263 Social and Cultural Dimensions of TT d. 3 to" 


1 how they ap Pagi 


Basic sociocultural concepts in counseling theory and 
concurrent 


practice of the counseling profession. Prerequisite o: ] for ro 
Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission T instructor is required 
(Y 3 
(Fall, spring, summer) S 
264 Value, Spiritual, and Religious Issues in C ounseling (3 rap : 
The theoretical and prac tical intersection of counse ling, psy‘ hob I f 
mental health considerations with religion and spirituality be ua n y 
fective and ethically responsible integration of religion and spirit gli 
counseling. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ( nsl 251 -— alte 
majors); permission of instructor is required for others (spriné 
years) 
265 Existential Counseling (3) i 


Consideration of how existential conce pts suc h as courage, 


4 
dom, meaning, existential anxiety, and responsi ility may b he jst 
n€ 
philosophic al approach to counseling, inclu ling discussion of t ns ate? 
T2] 5 jon * 
counseling relationship, diagnostic procedures, and intervent | 


(Summer) 


266 Secondary School Counseling (3) 
Guided study of the environmental and speci 
ing, with special attention to the I 
counseling. Includes 
Secondary school « 
7 Found 
Histor 


rinciples and practice 
20 hours of supervised prepracticum field 
ounseling program (Fall, spring, summer) 
ations of Employee Assistance Programs (3) 


y, legislation, and foundations 


of practice of ¢ ounseling in 
sistance 


programs. Prerequisite 
seling majors) 


or concurrent registration: ( nsi 


^x ^; permission of instructor is required for others 

268 Community Counseling (3) Staff 
Dese ription of community ( ounseling settings, problems clients present, and a 

269 Consideration of appropriate intervention strategies (Fall and summer) 


Substance Abuse 
Individua] grou 
Prerequisite OI 


Counseling (3) Staff 


p, family, and self help counseling a e abusers. 


pplied to substan 


Concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for « unseling majors); per- 


Mission of instruc tor is required for others 
Family Counseling (3) 

‘he family as a system: how it affects the client and | 

Didactic presentations, role playing, and work with simulated 
lequisite or con urrent registration: Cnsl 251 or 276 
Permission of ir 

Human Se 
‘he pu 
Of se 


Marotta 
10W the client affects it 
families. Pre- 
(for counseling majors); 


istructor is required for others (Fa 

xuality for Counselors | 3) 

rpose ot this Course 1S to 

Xuality as it relates to col 
Or concur 

< of instructor is required for others 

E -ounseling Older Persons (3) 


»pecia] onsiderations and cou 
ànd role 


Hoare, Marotta 


increase the awareness and understanding 


Prerequisite 
6 (for counseling majors): I 


(Spring 


inselin 


in contemporary society 
rent registration: Cnsl 151 or 27 


)ermission 


Linkowski 
nseling emphases in regard to the life transitions 
changes that occur for 


older persons Prerequisite or conc urrent regis- 

tration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission of instru: tor is required 
275 poti " " i ie Yd hino 

, "8 and Dying: A Counseling Perspective (3) Tschudi, Washington 
Vey of fundamental psychosocial issues surrounding grief, loss, and life- 
Weatening illness Topic s include AIDS, sui ide multiple ‘OSS, Caregiver's 
Brief, Spirituality, and cross- ultural issues 
Fi Undations of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Turner, Garcia 
Survey of history, philosophy, basic principles, legislation, roles 


i and services. 
27 ‘Sits to selec ted field sites (Fall) 
’ Disabili 
. ability and Case Management (3) 


© Management services for persons with physical mental 
2 disabilities 
280 


(Spring) 

Joh , ^Cement and Supported Employment (3) 
JD dey - 

) de velopment and modification 


Linkowski and Staff 
and emotional 


Linkowski, Turner 
placement of persons with disabilities 
a. (Sp : 
à ring 
vedica] and P. 
“Aron ic 
2g Cations 


lactis " 
P acticum ir 
ürt of 


sychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Garcia, Turner 
and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial impli- 
(Fall) 


1 Counseling (1) 
a a two-seme 
"requisito Cnsl 


Cop à 
285 In ‘current reg 


Staff 
ster clinical experience for degree candi lates in « ounseling 


255, 257 prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 261; 


istration: Cnsl 285 (Fall, spring, and 


summer] 

lernship in C | = 
Pa ™ship in Counseling I (2) = 
ing Of a two Semester clinical experience for degree candidates n counen- 
ng Materia] fee, 


$ $50. Concurrent registration: Cnsl 284 (Fall, spring, and 
TN jnimer) 

n : " p 
ounseling II (3 to 6) 
4 two-se 


Staff 
Qh r 
Ry ateria] fe 


mester clinical experience for degree candidates in ¢ ounseling 


e, $50 Prerequisite: Cns] 285 (Fall 


spring, and summer) 


d; "ch and Indepe dent Study (1 to 3) 
Individual T pendent Stu 3 0 3) 


ed wit} 


Staff 
search under guidance of a staff member. Program and « onferences 


ran 
8 1 an instructor (Academic year) 
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Heddesheimer, Hudson 
alty elements for school « ounsel- 
$ of secondary si hool 
activities in a 


Staff 
employee as- 
251 (for coun- 


344 Advanced Group Counseling (3) 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


su 

Maro! 

"E 

th didactiC £ 


Thesis Research (3 


A post-master s course on interpersonal process groups Ww a 
perier ind supervisory components. Prerequisite: ( ns] 261 or equiva 
permission ot instructor 1s equired opring ind summer " 
Organization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) MP 
Principles and procedures for designing ind implementing co inseling serv 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring " 

Hos 


} Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3) 
Same as HDev/HRD 353 


Doctoral Practicum in Counseling (2) Marotta and $ 


ind counseling-relé ated comp 


Experienti il learning of advanced counseling d 
tencies through direct, supervised participation in group work, research y 
ing, and/or consultation. Admission by permission of instructor (Fal 
spring) uf 
Advanced Theories of ( ae (3) p 
Current research on counseling and psychotherapy process and outcome; ^ 
cal analvsis of theory with ^ itions for practice and researc h us! 
Ed.D. degree candidates in the field of counseling. Admission by permis 
instructor (Fall) Ste 


Doctoral Internship in Counseling and Counselor Supervision (2- ows! 
"in 


Seminar: Counseling (arr.) " 
i : Md ! Linky 
Predissertation Seminar (3 to 6) 

Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Prerequisite: Cnsl/Educ 390 


si 


Hoare s 


} Lifespan Human Developme nt ( 3) 
Continuity and change in developmental attributes. The leve loping Perg 
tations from 


(Fall) ow 


relation to social norms, roles, and stage-graded expec 
death. Interaction between biogenetics and environment 


Child Development (3 
Normal development and the familial and social antecede 
risk. Environments that foster competent children id developme a a 


nts of develop" 


childhood vulnerability and trauma. Adulthood consequent es of ch 
n m (Spring) Se 
Stress, Risk, and Resilienc e in Adolescent Development (3) ' "m 
Kev attributes and problems in adolescent development Normal ado p" 


to stress, ns™ 
and relate 


velopment and contemporary soci al prob s in relation 
silience. For graduate students in counseling, psychology 
(Spring) 


Cultural Effects on Child, Adolescent, 


Ü 
Hoare 9? 


and Adult Development (3) s, UP | 
Effects of culture on the experience and expression ot se lf, others, spo ef 
faith systems, norms, and other attributes. Egocentric and sc jocen” ajut” 


! r 
primitive and technological effects. Group immersion às the basis for p^ ee, 


Developmental consequences as a consequence of cult 
Practicum in Human Development (3 

Open to counseling majors with permission of instructor 
2 Internship in Human Development (3) 
Open to counseling majors with permission of instructor 


Adult Learning (3) Berger, 
Same as HRD 281 (Fall) ^ 
Emotional and Cognitive Development (3 mitiv® » j 
The development and maintenance of emotional competent es CF atom | 


opment, self-e steem, social cognition and int erperson 1 skil l 
between intellectual reasoning and insight (Fall, even ye ars) 
Adult Development and Aging (3) 

Theories and research on personality and intelligence in àt 
Research designs and methods. Implications of developme nte 


seling and selected professional roles (Spring) | 


iulthood cL | 


and creation of effective learning 
ie 


ategie I oncept attainment 
ati, : tegies, such as « ncej , 
D» ‘We thin; 


353 Work, Identity 


; and Adult Development (3) 
The influence 


of work on identity 
and other developmental attributes 


56 Issues and Special Topics in Human De 
Issues and 


intellectual and personality devel 


(Spring, odd years) 
velopment (3 to 6) 


special « ontemporary topics related to í hild, 
development Applications 


Hoare and Staff 


adolescent, and adult 
for professional roles (Spring, even vears) 
HUM a a> E 

MAN REsot RCE DEVELOPMENT 


220 Spec ial Workshop (arr 


Staff 
: Opics to be announ« ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
436 Technology and Human Resource Development (3 Staff 
How technology can best be utilized in the HRD environment. Discussion of 
CBT, use of the Internet for instruc tion, and distance learning te hniques 
239 International and Multicultural Human Marquardt 
Resou rce Development (3) 
he impact of culture and globalization on U.S and international HRD pr 
Brams and practices. Adult ‘earning and organizational « hange approaches that 
®velop and utilize the synergy of workforce diversity. Suc essful internationa 
263 —- programs 
“ *Oundations of Human Resource 


Development (3) 


Staff 
nd groups learn and interact within organizations and 
Organizations function and learn Motivation, 


a how 
group dynamics, syste 
Organizational « ulture, and change 


'sign of Adult Learning in Human Resource Development (3) 

signing and implementing training programs Topics includ 

esign te hniques designing effective programs, 
Keting to hniques 

269 ing Programs 

ppe nization Diagnosis for HRD (3) 


© assessme 


Ow individuals a 


ms theory 


e instruct 


program planning and r 


and conducting needs assessments and ex uations of trair 


nt of organizational conditions, incl 


uding collection and inter 
Pretation of information, operations, and problems (human, structural, and svs 
lemic) Course partic ipants collect and analyze data to provide solutions to er 
2» pp organizational effec tiveness 
mship in Adult Learning and Human Staff 
S 'Ource Development (3 to 6) 


UPervise 


2, ĉdult e 


d experience in selected areas of human resource d 
i 


ducation Admission by permission of instructor 
E ori Groups and Teams in Organizations (3) 
*Ploration of the nature of work groups and teams as they are uti] zed I 


i in « 
Binizationa] settings. Group and team dynamics. fac ilitating and leading skills 
2 “a Broup roles and boundaries 


x ZA : F 

Xp orations in Innovative Learning (3) 
pr l arning tec hniques in non-trac 

T n in consultation with students and include are 


activities and creative arts as media for effective adult learning 
Pre -t Learning (3) 


eveiopment and 


Ch alofsky 
litional and traditional settings. To: 
Ł 


as such as outward 


Berger, Confessore, Hoare 
e x 
oy uses and theories used to meet learning needs of adults Overview of vari- 
8 lear; : 
earning theories and the impact of various stages of adult development on 
ear 
Ners 


Topics in luding sel 


f-directed learning, accon 
leeds, 


: imodating individ 
mino I 
28 


techniques. Same as HDev 
Straten: . 
T AMegies for Adult Learning (3) 
: POretica] anc 
te includin 
aching str 


Berger, Confessore 


| practical « omponents of instruc tional delivery in various set 


; Corporate training environments Students design and im lement 
la I B g 


group investigation, and cre 
: 1g. 
Knowle’ Impax t of HRD Efforts (3) 
Of H ) die ia skills needed to e 
TII 
HRD efforts. 4 
"8Suring inc 


Staff 


valuate the impact and return on investment 


to plan and conduct systematic evaluations of 


development, and use of various tools for 
group, and organizational « hange 


Focus on how 


including the choice 
lividual 


nt 

16 Issues in Human Resource De velopment Programs Ho » 

Current issues and topics of importance in the field. 5tuden it her dal ^. 
inalyze key topics assoi iated with areas such as globalization liversity! 

workplace, org inizational development, and ethics si 


287 Strategic Human Performance Processes (3 


T 
ise of HR management ¢ onceps®, 


Overview of svstematk coordination and 
tions of these! 


integral element of organiz itional strategy. HRD implica 
with mphasis on building the HR sy m si 
9( fectum Skills in Human Resource ve dat s 
Introduction to the concepts methods, and skills required f: r effective ug 
tation in organizations 1s either an internal or an exter! i| consultant © oy 
ea | pro 
the human needs in organizations, while improving pertormt ince ant js 
u 
tivity. Students undertake a consulting project in an organization Prered 
HRD 269 , 
, schw” 


290 Organizational Learning (3 


Learning in an organizational context. I 


gal? 
through whit h the 09 | 


tion as a system learns, unlearns, changes, an d dissem 
inizational learning theories address the processes 


» in organizations $ 


using, developing, and retaining knowled 
293-94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 
For students who have a spe ific interest in a topi 


3 indef 
related to HRD. ADM 


x "m cow 
project is ( ompleted under the guidance of a faci Itv member The 


arranged individu: - with an instructor 


99-300 Thesis Research (3-3 5 
320 Topics in Human a UPS e Development Doctoral Studies (3) 

l'opics to be anno inced in the Schedule of Classes cai 

321 Seminar: Advented Issues f 

in Human Resource Development (3 cJ 

327 Seminar: Applied Research ` A 

in Human Resource Development (3) Ho 

353 Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3 í 

Same as Cnsl/HDev 353 y 

363 Foundations of — Resource m (3 wib” 

Relationships between individuals and their interactions in group? P 

organizational context. Overview of dendi 1] foundations of key oi 


ciated with HRD. Motivation, systems theory, group dynamics, € 
culture, and learning i 
369 Theory and Design of Organizational Diagnosis 
Focus on various paradigms through which organizations and their 
f analytical models of organizations; tec 


(3 


may be viewed; a variety « 


assessing systems applic ation of analysis tec hniques 
374 Work Groups and Teams in Organizations (3) à 
Theoretical understanding and practical considerations of working | 
and teams. Group dynamics, facilitating and leading groups. and -— 
Group facilitation techniques across different group settings and e? 
379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6 .J 
380 Advanced Organizational Learning (3 ; oar! 
The psy‘ hological and sociologic al par idigms assoc iated with the £| 
collective whole coo 
381 Theory, Research, and Practice w 
in Adult Learning Development (3) earn? Hf 
Learning theories as ipplied to adults in individu 1] and group oig 
actions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physk al, an 8 
~ ments in adult education situations it 35 | 
386 Interdisciplinary Readings in Human Schwan" m 


Resource Development (3) w gt 
Seminal works from various disciplines related to í urrent ne 
practice 

390 Predissertation Seminar (3 to 6) 

391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: HRD/Educ 390 


i 
vy 
"d 


EAST ASIAN STI DIES 


VALE IN COMMERCE and CRIMINAL jt 


ISTICE 
V Forensic Sciences 


— ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATI RES 
Ue Columbiar School of Arts 
len res Offers the 


re 
Wthe me in th 


ind Sciences Department of East Asian I 


oward the concentration in 
le field of East Asian Studies. 1 


Anguages and 


following courses t Chinese inguage and 


he field leads to the Master of Arts offered 
oe” lott School of International Affairs See East Asian Studies and the Elliott Se hool 
mationa] Affairs 
Uesg 
21.» 


Tang and Song Periods (3-3) 
'eading of works of leac 
2» lo 109 or equivale 
chinese Drama (3) 
'eadings of plays | 
h, “Ain 109 or equival 


Chaves 
ling poets. Discu ssion of content and style Prerequisite: 
nt (Alternate academic years) 


Staff 
"y Guan Han qing, Ma Zhi-yuan, and others 


I Prerequisite 
> ent 
Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3-3) Staff 
hort stories of the Song period. Selected readings of Ming/Qing 1 
Oric 


al dey elt pn 


10Vels. His- 
(Al lent and stylistic traits Prerequisite: Chin 107 
i|... ‘Alternate 
S300 T Tnat 


or equivalent 
academic vears) 
esis Research (3-3 


* p MIhiteo: B. Dickson (Dire: tor), A haves, Y.C Kim-Renaud, 
“McCord, S. M, Hale, D Shambaugh, M Whyte, D. Yang 

Arts in the field of East Asian studies- The Elliott School 
idisciplinary program leading to the Master of Arts 


Bowie, J. Cl 


of International 
in the field of East 


‘quirements stated under the Elliott Scl 
ielor's degree in a related field Entering students who have not 
e course work in modern Cl 


< at the begin 


1001 of Interna- 
j Ts 

Dleta, Sand a bac] 

Aj A 


uinese and Japanese 
ning of their program 
ents stated under the Elliott S hool of Int« 


history must take 


'ral requirem 
le 
A Sh Pl'ogram re 


national 
ay t ents o] quires a minimum of 36 credit hours wih a thesis or non-thesis 
Qs ? reo elec ting the thesis option will « omplete 6 credit hours 01 thesis research 
i plet, Wired to organize their « ourse work into at least three fields and success. 
lp dene’, ^ capstone policy project during their last spring semester in residence 
NS Program of study must inc lud 


"hi ' 88 We 
MS. in 15 Course work in 
iui y, Iterature. 
eline 


e course work on more than one East Asian 


' following dis iplines: eco- 

and sociology. Students should consult the 

from the Elliott School about specific courses in tl 

also choose a non Asia-related field (e.g.. in 

ii, lines au Mx e by the program direc tor. More details are 

\ t lust allable in the Elliott Si hool 
t “emonstrate an oral and 


n language by Passing a proficiency exam 
» Six hours o 


1ese fields 


Dusiness)] 


pre 


vided in the pro- 


reading knowledge of Chine se, Japanese, or 
ination during their 
f language course credit may apply toward degree 
"tat; 
lin C} 


d th unese language and literature—a separate 30-credit-hour program, 
Ua lesis, is available for students wishing to pursue a concentration in 
e 
My) Page : fad literature Students must take 12 
a i 
PNE 


2 credit hours of ( hinese litera- 
Ster’s ve Examination in this major field They must 


lditional courses that pertain to East 


a ( she 
(c ^mprehensi 
uii, 3 of} 


hs listory 


Courses and 6 hours of ac 


ECONOMICS 
U. M 


Watson (Cw 


Professor Aschheim, J.L. Gastwirth, M.A Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jr., R.S 
I. Pelzman, J.E. Kwoka, R.P. Trost, B Boulier, H.S 


Yezer, J.J. Cordes, ] 

M.D. Bradley, J.R. Millar, S.C. Smith, A. Klamer (Research P. Labadie, G.I Kamin” 
D.O. Parsons 

Adiunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J. Hardt, E.H. Solomon K. Flamm, S.N Kirby 

As te Professors R.F. Phillips, A.S. Malik, F.L. Joutz, M.O. Moore, S.M Suri 


S. Joshi, N. Vonortas 
Adjunct Associate Professor M.A. Baily 

Assistant Professors V. Fon, S. Jain C.M. Snvder, D. Ribar, J. Soares 

1) a Bachelor of arts degree, 


Master of Arts in the field o ynomics—Prerequisite: (1) a Bacher 
i interme 


that includes 


course work in economi 


1 may n econon 8 18 
croeconomic and macroeconomic theorv (equivalent to Econ 101, 102 or 217- " 
in understanding of basic caiculus equivalent to Ma 11-32. Applicat ons are 467 
for the fall semester only : 
Required: the general requirement: ited under Columbian School ¢ f Arts and 99 
nd completion of one f the following options W 
Option A 10 hours of course work including Econ 203, 204, 205 and 2 wo d 
selected from Econ 206, 215, 222, 276, 277; and four à iditional courses ¢ hosen vg f 
sultation with the Department's M.A. advisor (These four additiona courses OOF y) 
two clusters—groups of related courses—with two courses Irom h cluster ust? 
yurses in one of these clusters s.) Students 


thesis may be substituted for the two ct 
it least a grade of B— in Econ 203 204, and 205 
g e 
^h | } f cour? 
Option B (primarily for those interested in pursuing à Ph.D.): 30 hours € jr 
cluding Econ 203, 204, 205, 206, 215, 216, 275; two courses 


of the 


unless 


able) fulfilling the requirements ot one l 
f B n Econ 203, 


ind macro theorv). Students must earn àt least a grade 
: ye 
— 

Id f e onome” 


Five-Year Bat x of Science/Master of in the fiel 
Undergraduate Programs Bulletin Jt 
) 
à " h : T er ! 
Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Lnginee ring Mast 
the field of economics—See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletir 
; StU 
, ^ i " j| ves * 
Doctor of I osophy in the fiela f economics—The Ph.D. program inv“ £ york? 


Unit I includes satisfactory completion of require sve y 


units 
lude d j within fv 


W sequentia 
must be cone 


passing the General Examination l'his fi 


ry into the program. 1 Jpon successful completion of | nit I, stud n ^ 
II, the dissertation stage which must be ompletet y ort n 

C "n 
after entry. In all « ases, however, the student is expec ted to com lete the doct yn? 


admission to Uni 


eco” | 

eight years after admission. Students admitted to the second unit will be ? r 

. . 7.4 
by the Department of Economics for the Master o! Phi losophy legree : bool © 
;'lumbian Sc 6 


Students must meet the general requirements stated under € 
ind Sciences. For Unit I, the requirements inclu 
275, plus 27 additional credit hours of ipproved graduate co 
General Examination in microeconomic theory, macroeconomk itte? ^ 
fields selected by the student and approved by the doctoral program ent! A 
\ations are given in the following fields: econometrics, economi deve opm. jon 
health economics industrial org 


9 
le Econ 203, 204, 205, 206, ^ 55, 


irse 


ental and natural resource economi« 


tional economics, labor economics, monetary theory ind policy pub 


ind urban economics, and Soviet and East European economics «ation? 


Examinations: the field examinations that constitute the 
it least two times per year. The requirements for the micr 
theory examinations must be met before any other field e 


len » i 
tents are strongly advised to take the microeconomic and 

nations within two years of entering the program. To p 

ler Tus » ' 

dents must earn a grade of "satisfactory pass" or bet ] 


microeconomic or macroeconomic theory and in one of 


and no grade below "bare pass." Two of the field examinatio! 
time with the approval of the department and the dean. No further Of 
examinations 1s permitted Substitution of a field examination (in 
I » Gener il E 


chosen by the student) to satisfy the re 


ECONOMICS 155 
| 


t to taking a field examination 


à second time. Stu« 
dei "S$ responsible for their fie] 


lents should consult with the 


pro- 
ds and notify the department two months in advance of 
$ Mention to take the examinations. If suc h notification is not given sufficiently in 
pace, it may not be possible to sit for the examination 
on 


Y Unit II, th 
Detion of 


atch, and 


re mente TT ] 
(y 1e requirements include fi rmul 


ation of an acceptable dissertat 
à dissertation that demons 


ion proposal, 
strates the candidate's ability 


to do original re- 
et 24 hours of additional graduate course work. of which at least 12 hours must be 
Dora ton research Students, including those who have an ac« epted dissertation pro- 
p». Must enroll in a diss 


I 
sertation pror 


proposal seminar (Econ 397 in the first semester iter 
P T , , 
lion to Unit II Satisfactory performance in the semin ir will be equivalent to 3 ¢ redit 
A of Unit II course work In cases where knowledge outside t} 
S riti 


he discipline of e onomics 


up to 6 credit hours in Unit II may consist of 
conomics Department 


M “al to the student's research field 
d Courses outside the I 


% PArtmenta] prerequisite: Graduate courses in e onomics (except 214, 217-18, 219. 
ig (1722, “47, 249, 250, 280, 283, 284) are designed for graduate students in econom. 
layin, A duate Students in other dis iplines may register for third-group courses after 
im ie completed Econ 217-18, or 218 and 218, or 101 and 102, unless the cx urse descrip- 
^ Indi i 

Di Cates that these prerequisites have been waived 


Intermediate-leve] micro and 
n elsewhere usually satisfy this requirement, but introductory or first- 
In addition to these prerequisites and am 

^ calculus is req 


iy others Specific 
: of graduate economics Ourses 
ULT } 
edit 3 at the 300 level 


demand warrants and may be 


to the par- 

uired in some sections 
are offered as the repeated - 
202 History of Economic 
Critic al analy sis and 
Plato through the 
23 temporary revisior 
x icroeconomic 
“CON 203 


Thought (3) 
interpretation of 
formulation of t 


Staff 


the development of iic theory from 


he Neoclassical Svn I 
1s Of the Neog lassical Sy 
Theory (3-3) 

Demand | 


idigm and con- 
nthesis Fa 


Fon, Joshi 


roduction, cost theory prerequisite: Econ 101 or equiva- 

ES Econ 204 Market structure, welfare general equilibrium prerequisite: 
205 , 50h 203 ! ar) 
205 : (Academic year) 


T acroeconom 


‘ternative 
Mone 
M 


ic Theory I (3) y, Joutz, Labadie 
income, employment, and the price le 

impacts; the role 

Theory II (3) 

“con 205 Extensions of alte 


pplication of analytic frar 
20g “ncertainty 


I vel; fiscal and 

206 of expectations in the e onomy Spring) 
Bradley, Joutz Labadie 

rnative mode 


neworks to the U.S. e 


ts Of income determi- 


onomy; examination of 
and policy strategy (Fall) 
pn tional Income, Product, and Productivity (3) Staff 
Qo Put input, and productivity relationships by Industry; income, outlay. 
V-Of-funds and balani e sheets by sector; uses of accounts for analysis and 
on Sections (Fall) 


put Vey ofM 
or Braduat, 
differenti 


athematical Economics (3) 


Fon 
' Students in field 


s other than economics Dif 


ferentiation, partial 

input ation, and economic Warme problems comparative statics: 

hy Cation. aput analysis; differen e, differential equations, and e onomic appli- 
16 ) as "rerequisite one semester of calculus and Et on 217-18 

Pomnmatical Economics (3-3) Fon 

"€ ation and application of mathematical models in economic theory 

ly gc site 4 one-year calculus sequence Open to undergraduates with per- 

“18 g 'n of instructor (Academic year) 
*y 0 Economics (3-3) Goldfarb, Hol: 


nan, Watson, Bradley, 


Fon, Joutz, Malik, Phillips 
ate-leve] mic roeconomic theory (Econ 217) and intermediate-leve] 


nomic theory (Ex on 218) for graduate studer 


its 
8 (Econ 217 and 218— fall and spring) 
ANagerial] p - 
Into 8erial Eco 


da SCO ^ in fields other than 
Uy, Nomi, 


"m nomics (3) Boulier, Fon. Goldfarb 
Market diate microeconomic theory, with emphasis on production and costs, 
buggy, truc ture and pri ing, risk analysis, and investment theory and capita] 
and Ing. Credit ¢ an be earned for only one of Econ 217, 219, and 220 (Fall 

Spri 

ng) 


f 
| 
j 


poul” 
coss 
on produc tion and © j 


l i apil” 
market structure and pricing, risk analvsis, and investment theory and CP. 
219, and 220. i 


220 Managerial Economics for MBAs (2) 
intermediate microeconomic theory, with emphasis 


budgeting. Credit can be earned for only one of Econ 217 


Coro? 
p 


ind spring) 
221-22 Economics Applied to Public Policy: Theory and Method (3-3) 
welfare analysis to the study of ¢ ontem 
mode? , 


H 


on, 9 


An extension of microeconomie 


poli y issues. Resource allocation decisions in the public sector; 


ji producti 


individual choice in policy analysis; and policy aspects « n 

and organizational decision making. Prim irily intended for students in 

other than economics. Prerequisite: Econ 217 (Academic year) " 
Aschh! 


223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) , 
l'heory of monetary policy within the - 
central banking (Academic year) qi 

233 Urban and Rural Development Policies (3) Es 
Review of urban and rural development strategies in the LDCs l'heorie lof 

experiences of land reform, peasant cooperatives, small-farm techn?" 
rural-urban linkages, and planning a service network (Fall) yal 

37 Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources (3) "n. 

Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment an D " 

(spi 


resources development and management Prerequisite: Econ 217 


framework of contemporary Am 


i 


239 Economics of Defense (3) 


x Aives. ! 
Economic analysis applied to national security planning and objet tives 


" 
| - defen? 
sis of defense establishment problems, including manpower, the def 


dustry base, procurement policy (Spring) b 
241-42 Labor Economics (3-3) Goldfar An 


Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and deman "m e 
- i uis 

sis of unemployment; unions; wage regulation. Econ 241 is prereq 

Econ 242 (Academic year) Mi 


245-46 Industrial Organization (3-3) 

Econ 245: Economic theory and evidence regarding industr ial markets i 
conduct, and economic performance. Econ 246: Economic issues W "isi 

and government regulation ot the U.S. economy. Econ 245 1$ prereq" 
Econ 246 (Academic year) pi 
248 Health Economics (3) "I 
Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery p^. 

policy issues on regulation, efficiency, and allocation of health care *' 
pre 


(Fall) 
249 Industrial Organization—The Te 
Principles of industrial organization, welfare economics, 


lation, in theory and in practice. Market power, merger ana 


tionships. entry, and regulation of price and lines of business + dus 
i ication W 
ca 


market performance and business practices of the telecommun! 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 217 or equivalent. Offered off campus only. i 99 


lecommunication Industry (3) ies of * 
and theo? ical ® 


sic. ver 
lysis, Y 3 stuð) 


tf 
os.” 


250 Survey of Economic Development (3) ri 
: „d coun 


An introduction to economic problems faced by less develop req" 
phasis placed on applications to policy-making and evaluation. 
Econ 217 or 280 or equivalent. (Spring) gmit’ 

251 Development Economics I (3) licy ; 
The application of economic theories, empiric al studies, and e on m 
to economics problems of developing countries, with an emphas" vagi: 
economic aspects. Topics include income distribution and pov t ^ I 
gration, peasant and agrarian efficiency, fertility preterence, indus 
multinational enterprise, and international trade policy (Fall 

252 Development Economics II (3) ic 9 
Continuation of Econ 251, with an emphasis on macroecono™ jes " 
Topics include new theories of economic growth and general mu 
development process, macroeconomic stabilization, financia mo^ 
deepening, debt and aid policies, and applied economy wide poll 4 
(Fall and spring) yon” 

255 Economics of Technological Change (3) b; the 4 

ing 


Economics of research and development; innovation and Brow pr 
government in the development and use of new tec hnology y 


257 Regional Ec onomics (3) 


Study of regional planning and growth mode 
gramming, and econometric models 


interregional production, trade, migration, firm location 
(Fall) 


Yezer 


pro 


agencies; analysis of 


Is, including input-output 
used by planning 
and pricing model 


lels 
Urban Economics (3) 


Yezer 
Analysis of spatial rel 


ationships among e onomic 
| rea including the urban land, labor 
models; fiscal rel 


activities within 
and housing markets urban t 
ationships among jurisdictions 
Mission of instructor 


an urban 
ransportation 
Prerequisite: Econ 257 


497 OT per 

: (Spring) 

263 Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Theoretic al and empirical analysis of the e onomic role of the public sector ind 
the effects of public expenditures on resource alloc ation and income distribu 
tion Topics include public goods, externalities, social insurance, and benefit- 

», , COst analysis. (Fall) 

264 Public Finance II (3) 


Cordes, Watson 
npirical analysis of the effects of taxes and transfers on the 


irces and income distribution Topics include partial and 
n models of tax incidence, effects of 
io choices of households 


Theoretical and er 
allocation of resor 
Beneral equilibriur 
Saving, and portfo 
decisions of firms. 


taxes on labor supply 
and on investment ind financ 


ing 
-Å (Spring) 
267 'conomies of the Former Soviet Union Pelzman 
ànd Eastern Europe (3) 
Analysis of curre 


nt economic problems. l'opics include industria] policies an« 
nt cycles in planned e onomies, trade relations be 

“oviet Union and Eastern Europe, and comparative anal 
| 


Cles in the former Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and less-developed market 
,, economies Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 
268 E 


Conomies of the Former Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe in Transition (3) 
Analysis of the transition from centrally planned market e 
Mer Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Admission by 
8g o Spring) 
| ‘conomy of China (3-3) 
"Con 269 Analvsis of organization, operation, 
Opment of the economv since 1949, Econ 270 Examination of critic 
‘ems of development. Prerequisite to Econ 270 
27 Instructor. (Academic year) 
Conomy of Japan (3) 
Analysis of J 
eve 


Investme 


tween the former 


ysis of economic poli 


Pelzman 


Conomuies in the for 


permission of instructor 


Staff 


policies, and problems. Devel- 
2 


al prob 


Econ 269 or permission of 


Staff 


apanese economic institutions and their contribution to Japa 


lopment (Fall) 
“conometrics I: Introduction (3) 
Single-equation models of economic 


economic hypotheses and e 
asticity, 


n’s 
?5 l'rost, Phillips 
al methods for testing 
Topics include heterosce- 
lagged dependent variables 
S Xposure to matrix algebra is helpful, 
2 ms 275 . (Fall and spring) 1 
, Nometrics IT: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) 
m wultaneous-equation models of economic 
Maximum-likelihood estimation, limit 
"sponse models. Prerequisite: 
277 r Bebra, Same as Stat 276. 
Oratory ir 


behavior. Statistic 
stimating parameters 
serial correlation, and Prerequisite 
con 123, Some e 


but not required. Same as 


Trost, Phillips 
Optional topics are 
l 


at 


behavior 
ed dependent vari 
Econ 275. Recommended 
(Spring) 
1 Applied Econometrics (3) 


les, and quantum- 
à course in matrix 


Trost, Joutz, Phillips, Ribar 

Pplication of econometric theory and the use of e onometric software; stu- 

Gents are required to write an empirical research paper. The course usually 
eals ex. lusively with eithe 


r micro or macroeconomi 
OT Cred; 
278 E T credit provided the topic differs 


Ürt nomic Forecasting (3) 
" To uction to the theoretical and 


Issues. May be repeated 


Joutz 


applied aspects of economic forecasting 
a, ics include the role of forecasting, univariate time-series analysis, single 
sation models, multiple series models, and ev 


aluation of forecasts Prere 
tructor (Spring) 


qui- 
" “Con 275 or equivalent or permission of ins 


Moore, Surano™ 


go 
primarily for Elliott Sch 
liberalization and A 

nes 
policies in an of 


280 Survey of International Economics (3) 
Introductory-level international trade and finance, 
students. Topics include the economk effects of trade 
tection, exchange rate determination, and macroeconomk 


economy. Prerequisite: Econ 11—12 


81 International Trade Theory (3) 
e theory, including alternative models of the gains fror 
and anal ; 
natio. 


vano 

Moore, Pelzman, Surat ie 
ri 

International trad nU i 

^ eis 0 
1 evaluations of the new justifications for protectionism ys! 


ana 
factor flows, and trade and investment with multi 


commercial policy, Je 
corporations. Prerequisite: most sections require calculus or permissio® 
instructor (Fall) i 
282 International Finance and Dunn, pela 
Open-Economy Macroeconomics (3) <b 
International finance, including alternative models of balance ot payment i 
havior and adjustment, payments accounting, ex hange markets, and alte?" 
tive exchange-rate regimes (Spring) pr 
283 Survey of International Trade Dunn, Moore, Pelzman, Surai 
Theory and Policy (3) m 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Survey of interna". 


am 
arative advantage and other oft” 
of P 


economics and policy; application of comp 
„ents 10 


ments for trade; impact of trade on a domestic economy; new arguni 


tectionism; regional trading blocs (Fall and spring) Moot 
Dunn, 
e 


284 Survev of International Macroeconomics an? 
"2 ore ^ ré 
and Finance Theory and Policy (3) Pelzman, 9U qu 


For graduate students in fields other than economics. Open-e onomy ^. wg 

> ap^. 1 

economics: international finance; balance of payments accounting d di 
; and ? 


markets; alternative models of balance of payments determinatio! 


i spring) 


ment: behavior of flexible exchange rate systems (Fall anc 


285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) 
Econ 285: Diversity of structures of Latin American economies; 


tuting industrialization; inflation; problems of underemployment an opt 
distribution. Econ 286: Structure of trade; protection, exports, and e” ee?! 
1 inve 


development; regional and global economic integration; foreigt 
multinational enterprise, and technology transfer (Academic year) pou 

290 Principles of Demography (3) ad 
Introduction to basic demographic persp 
of population size, distribution, and com] 
quences of population trends. Departmental prerequisite waive 


i í an 
ectives and data; methods fo con® 


; anc 
osition; determinants 80^ cy 
„d. Same # 


Soc/Stat 290 (Fall) poul” 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) jatit” 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; popu” ole 


" 000 d 
mographic measures from , pt 
Ste 


timates and projections; estimation of de 
291. 


data. Departmental prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 


295 Special Topics (3) val abil” 
Topics vary, depending on current issues of interest and faculty 9" 
(Fall and spring) 
298 Reading and Research (3) 
Limited to master's degree « andidates 
ab? 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) La 
305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) Bradley, jo 
Selected topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205 
310 Economic Methodology (3) rered 
Methodology of economics, review of selected issues and topics. Pre 


co? 


yis 


6 credit hours of graduate courses in economic theory " 
312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) f 
Selected topics in price theory à 
315 Seminar: Mathematical Economics (3) aly5P, ii 
Intensive study of selected topics, including economic at tivity an 1219, 
and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: T ath 
Aschhel# 


321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) 1 

Recent developments in monetary theory ` jdfar " 
341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) "^ 
Current problems in theory and policy 


345 Seminar: Industrial 
Rev lew of recent li 
of instructor 

348 Seminar: He 


Organization (3) 
terature anc 


Kwoka, Snyder 


1 current policy issues Admission by I 


erm ission 


alth Economics (3) 


Baily 
Advanced topics in health economics Prerequisite: Econ 248 or permission of 
instructor 
351 Seminar: Economic Development (3) Smit} 
Analysis and review of recent theoretical work and/or selected topics of current 
policy interest Prerequisite: Econ 251 


and 252 or permission of 
363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) 


Selec ted toy 


instructor 


Cordes, W itson 
cs of current interest 
367 Seminar: Formerly Centrally Pelzmar 
Planned Economies (3) 
Advanced 


analysis of the transition to marke 
Prerequisite Econ 267 
International Dunn, Pelzman 
Economic Theory (3) Moore, Suranovi« 
Primarily for doc toral 


ts in formerly centrally 
d 268, or permission of instruct 


ec onomies 
Seminar: 


planned 
an 
390 


or 


students Examination of recent cx 


intributions in this field 
Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) Staff 
an Topics sele ted from current significant policy problems 
397 Dissertation Proposal Seminar (3) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of P} 


lilosophy candidates in Unit II. Critical analysis of ; ur 
Formulation of a dissertation proposal and development of dis 
Sertation research Strategies 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr ) 
Amited to students preparing 


.. May be repeated for credit 
399 Dise : ! 
- "Issertation Research (arr.) 


rent resear h 


Staff 


tor the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 


Staff 
"mited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
ATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
“Mfo, 
| Wono” J.G Boswell, D.A Moore, S.R. Paratore, R. Ferrante, D.H Holmes (Chair), M 
Muncy L.E Powell, G Confessore, E.B Howerton, Jr., I.C. Rotberg (Research 
Ass ciate E eSSOrs M.H. Alleyne, T.R. Wolanin y 
CB St Professors W.F. Lyne h, J. Mc Donald, H.I Willett, M.H Futrell, R.O Mueller 
"dunes ‘Pp, G.B. Jackson, B.H, Kahn, J. Gomez 
| Asistan *Sociate Professor L.G. Morra 
Brow. Tofessors p. Freitag, K. Lad, J.H Williams, A.J. Kezar, 
1 n 


S.A. Mi Dade, W A 
"unc, | 
"Assistant Professor E.M. Ex 


S ans 

"P the e 
ita m Graduate School of Education and Human Development for programs of study 
dicati. le degrees of Master of Arts in Educ ation and Human Development, Master of 
i n, } 4ster of Arts in Teac hing, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education 

» Dürtmo ; 

Mee rie atal Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree from an 


‘thei, Usite lo all 200-level courses With permission 
8 Senior ye 


‘ ar may enroll in 200-level 
401.5 


accredited colle 


"Be or university 
of the instructor, 


undergraduates 
Courses. 


3) Moore 
cted sample of international education Systems as they reflect 
development, values, people, and current ch 
'5 to develop a global frame of reference. International 
and resources unique to the Washington area ar 
mic year) 
“OMparative Education (3) Williams 
“Systematic investigation of the educational struc ture and practices of selec ted 
or sentative school systems throughout the world 
205 i a methodology for ¢ omparative study (Fall) 
xperiences (1 to 6) 
à foreign country for specific 
f the instructor 


» history, 
technique 


anges Resear h 
nizations, 


resources, orga 


e utilized 
on, “Cade 
203 Cade 


Emphasis on developme nt 


7. ational E 
rave] to 


Staff 
ission o 


Admission by per 


study and research 


Moor? 


206 American Education: An In-Depth Overview for 


International Students (3) 
l organization of American education in 
understanding contemporary change 


and 
a social, historical, P 


The nature ant 

philosophi al context; and how it is 1 
flected in the education system (Spring) aff 
uctional Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6) 3 
logical contributions to education Examination of ¢ urrent an" 
Framework for study of selection, utilization, integr* 
media in the teaching learning process: 
Holmes, Paratore Mueller, Frei? 


207 Instr 
Review of techno 
emerging developments 
tion, and evaluation of audiov isual 

12 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction 


to Measurement and Data Analysis (3) 


ic met 
nce research methods. Ove asic T 


First-level course in social scie ;rview of bé f 
Antive ae 

surement concepts, educational and psychologii al testing, and desc riptive 

analvsis (measures of shape, location, and dispersion; í orrelation) 


(Fall, spring, and summer) son 
214 Western Educational Thought (3) Boswell, Jac 
»ducation and schooling in response to philosophica sth 


The evolution of € j 
esent, W 


From the Enlightenment to the pr 


opments and historic al contexts 
concentration on the American experience (Fall and spring) „well 
216 Advanced Study of the History of Education (3) Bos” yi 
Individually planned program o1 study on topic of student's interest. Prered 
site: Educ 214 or the equivalent. „well 
217 Advanced Study of the Philosophy of Education (3) Bogg 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. Prem 
site: Educ 214 or the equivalent lani? 
Boswell, Jackson, Wo 


218 Social Foundations of Education (3) 
and political forces influence schooling, 


es of public life. staf 


How social, economic, and how 

cation affects the social, 
220 Experimental Course (arr.) 

Topic to be announced in the 


economic, and political spher 


af or cred 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 


provided the topic differs vias 

221 Internship: International Education (3) Moore, WD 
Service in an international education institution Or related program to* 

the student to connect theory to practice (Fall and spring) stap? 

222 Museum Studies (3) g the 

nt for learning, consideri’ 


An overview of the museum as an environme 


influence of institutional history and organizational structure on the 


mission of serving the public. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Summer) 


223 Museum Audiences (3) 
ci 


asizing impli 


4 survey of the museum's diverse audience, emph by 
jgsion "' 

effective programming, with attention to audience research Admiss!¢ 1 

mission of instructor (Fall) Su» 

tbe 


224 Communication Skills (3) 
Theory of and practice in the development 
teaching strategies ant 


con skills ue 

of communication ski” instil? 
] tex hnique> " 

n inst 
Admission by permission of the 1n 


museum. Educational concepts 
tional liaison and group process 


(Summer) 
225 Education and Development: Sub-Saharan Africa (3) s 
s ~$ (6 

ation of the relevant findings of the soc jal scien 


Review and applic 
problems and issues of education and development in Sub- 


Sahara? j 


(Spring) 

226 Internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) 
Four-day-a-week placement in education departments in area mus 
vised by George Washington University faculty. On-campus semine ri 
grant proposal writing. Admission by permission of instructor. (5P 

227 Museum Evaluation (3) . 
Evaluation and research methods appropriate to the museum setting: | 
research on museum audiences; designing program and exhibit €" f 

mmer) illi!" 
Moore? a 


(Spring and st 
xducation: re" on 
Ti ycal™ 


Admission by permission of instructor 
228 Selected Topics in International Education (3) 
levelopment ot international € 


Investigation of historical « 
national € 


selected topics of general importance to the field of inter 
(Fall) 


mission by permission of instructor 


MÀ 


mace e tA te 
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230 Managing Computer Applications (3) 
For managers and pros] 
are Concerned with the 
to design implement 


ective managers in education and human services wW 
automation oft 


f their operations. Basic 
and manage an informat 


lon system Prerequisite 
mission of instruc tor (Spring and summer) 

231 Educational Hardware Systems (3) Lynch 
Design and implementation of educational hardware systems, including com- 
puters, videodisks networks, video systems, and ITV 

232 Applying Educational Media and Technology (3) Lynch 
Theory and practice of educational te hnology. Key characteristics of different 

k media, prin iples ot application, and issues ( oncerning their appropriate use 

«433 


Supervised Experience in Education and 


Staff 
Human Development Servic es (3 to 6) 

,,. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

434 Computers in Education and Human Development (3) Lynch 
The research and practice surrounding the use of í omputers in educational and 
training settings Students will ac quire the practical knowledge necessarv to the 
development and evaluation of. imputer-related curricula through projects and 

,,. Case studies 

235 Design and Implementation of Educational Software (3) eS Lynch 
Theory and practice of ¢ reating educational software; psyc hologic al basis of 
using software in learning; instruc tional programs; authoring tools; artificial 
Intelligence applications; interactive media. Students design and evaluate an 

240 educational program. Prerequisite: Educ 232 or permission of instructor 


Proposal Writing (3) 
The preparation of | 
Cations, in« luding tl 
illustrated, 1 
nization or 


Ferrante 
roposals for educational, business, and industrial appli- 
10se submitted for funding. Many styles and formats are 
:ach student will pre 
agency 
Fundamentals of Educ 
"urrent leade 
tive 


pare a proposal in cooperation with an 
(Fall and summer) 
ational Administration (3) Me Donald 
rship theory and systems behavior in the context of administra- 
practice in educational settings. Key elements of leadership and manage- 
ment, The impact of context, culture, power, politics, change, communications 
and organizational learning on administration (Fall) 
uman Relations in Educational Management (3) McDonald 
Applic ation of current theory and research findings in human relations to staff 
Motivation, change, conflict management, and communication techniques for 
Working with individuals and groups within organizations (Summer 


anaging Multicultural Environments (3) McDonald 
^ PPlication of multic ul 


rga- 


442 


244 


tural research in identifying key elements for man ging 
" ] I rofes- 
diverse sc hool env ronments, communicating with families, planning profes 
»,. One 
245 ald 


evelopment activities 
T Ministrative Issues in Educ 
he impact of major social. 


and increasing student learning (Spring 
ation (3) McDonald 
a | 


political, economic, and education issues on the role 
(&, School leaders and the delivery and quality of programs and services 
248 (Spring) a 
> Pervision and Evaluation of Instruction (3) r owe 
? roles and functions of 


` ~ i Pf 
educational leaders in the areas of curric ulum, staff 
dey 

velopment, instructional sur 


Broup interactive competenci 
Uce to incr 
on, PST Visor, 
250 E p Sory s 
;"UCatin 
i Study 
Inguisti 
25 Verse 


»ervision, and teacher evaluation. Individual and 
es for effective communication. Theory and prac- 
ease teacher effectiveness and improve student learning through su- 
trategies (Fall) 

8 Language Minorities (3) 


Staff 
f federal, state, 


i ^ f 
and local policies and issues affecting the education of 


ally diverse populations Resources for use with specific linguistically 


1] groups (Spring) . 
į 8 j | n Staf 
Ra ftistic Applications in o. 
; Blish as a Second Language (3) ^ tica) 
: d dy of the science of language (phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics 
nd h , 


Ow re 
for Re Its different br 
“OL teache 
; Te 


; 
iptiv 1 ] ] tc.) may be used 
anches (descriptive, social applied, etc.) m ay - 
r training, classroom instruction, material de velopment, evalua 


tio, ain 
N, researy h, and policy development. (Fall) 


Ferrante 


principles needed 


per " 


162 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


M USQUC" "Ur ; ul 

52 The English Sound System in English as a Second Language (3) e: 
A description of the phonological composition ind variation of English oe 
plied to instructional practices specit ally oriented toward linguistic ally di 


) 


groups (Fall) stall 
253 The Structure of English in ESL Practice (3) jate 
A review of the morphologic al and syntactic characteristics of I nglish, as M 

to instructional practices specific ally oriented toward linguistically dive 
stuf 


groups (Spring) 
and Practices in English as a Second Language (3) T 
conc 


254 Issues, Studies, 
sh as ase 


A critical review of scholarship and research findings in Englis 


Major policy issues and implications that relate to ESL prac tice. 


guage 
(Summer) 

259 The Principalship, K-12 (3) 
^ general introduction to the principalship. Stress 
management tasks in instruction, currk ulum, bud 


services, student learning, and policy consi 
] divers 


pow el 


roles: E 
au pe 

j 
get, staff development 85. 
leration5 ^ 
p scho? 


es leadership theory, 


vision, interagency 


based management and communication within a changing aní 


environment (Fall) 


260 Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) for 
| and policy basis 1° « 


790 


For experienced tea hers and administrators. Lega ri 
- super” 

sonnel evaluation and supervisory practices. Review ol modern supe. g) 
site: Educ 248. ud 


concepts, inc luding practices in s¢ hools. Prerequis 
267 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) ms M 
Supervised practic al experience in « ollege student development prog 
(Fall and spring) pos? 


mission by permission of instructor 
p^ 
m 


268 Power, Leadership, and Education (3) 
The nature of power leadership, and education; 
to leadership; the essential nature of education in th 


the relationship di 
è 7 vo 
e exercise of po” 


leadership in a democratic setting 


b í x son, WO 
271 Education Policy (3) Boswell, Jackson, ol n 


and how major fe 


An introduction to the policy cycle, policy actors, : 
cation policies play out at the state and local level (Fall) 9 

272 Educational Planning (3) a get 
historical & ! 


An examination of the planning movement in education: its 
and the recent shift in premises, context, and expect 
hes to the planning process; its relationship to the ¢ 


ons: 
ment ation™ + ays 


approat 
and futurism; partic ipatory, sec torial, and regional aspects; rT 


overview of main analvtical techniques currently in use 
273 Foundations of College Student Development (3) uding 
inc mi 


College student development theories, practices, and problems, idee” | 
e stu 
torical overview and human development theories related t 


o co eg al 
(Fall) ow | 
275 School Finance (3) McDonald Fi | 
The financing of public elementary and sec ondary education int ef, 
States: current revenue sources, distribution decisions and trends 1 eas” ‘ 
operations of sc hools. Litigation, finance policies, and equitable inve 
public monies (Spring) 
276 School-Community Relations (3) 
The purpose, scope, essential elements, and impact of à st 
munity relations program Community power structures 
leadership, communication techniques for interacting wi 
and the media, evaluation of public relations and mark 


"i 
106 essful scho 3 
the roles 9 D 
arious © si 
th va duc! 


sting for ' 


institutions (Fall) 
277 Dynamics of Change (3) jucati nal 
An analysis of the process of « hange, particularly as it relates to & U amp" 
„dents; 0“ 


icy. ( omparison of theories; analytic al tools; historical prect 
federal education policies 


278 School Law (3) tate 

l'he legal basis of education and public schools in the United SU ide! 
that guide school law. Com 
developm 


asures. 


s. 


tional provisions and federal statutes 
practical school situations for legal implications, 
research legal issues in schools, and preventive law me 


ent OP. a 
Sp 
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?5 " ^ ` = 
*/9 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) 


McDonald, Powell 


Practical experience lon of instruction. Admission by per 


in superv "mission of 
instructor (Fall and spring) 


280 Internship in Supervision and McDonald, Powell 
Instructional Leadership (3 to 6) 
Service in a school s tuation directed by the University’s fac ulty and school sys- 
tems; integration of theory and practice 

281 


Program Ev aluation: Theory and Practice (3) 
A general 


introduction to the theory of ev 
of evaluation models, 
examination 


Jackson 
aluation of social programs. Overv iew 


methodologv associated with program evaluati 


on, and 


of evaluation in the context of political and social environments 
one mune . f 
*82 Administration of College Student Development Staff 
Services and Programs (3) 
An overview of student affairs administrative practices, including needs as- 
sessment planning models budgeting policy development, program devel- 
opment, facility management, evaluation, and team building Admission by 
permission of instru tor (Fall 
283 


Higher Educ 


ation in the United States (3) 
History, 


Kezar, McDade 
philosophy scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in 
higher ed t T 

r education in 


the United States (Fall and spring) 
Administration of Higher Education (3) 


Government organization, and 
duties of trustees anc 


Education and N 


Examination of tl 
velopment 


Ferrante, Brown 

administration of colleges and universities: 
1 administrators (Fall and spring) 
ational Development (3) 


Boswell 
ie basic assumption that education contributes to national de- 
In addition to e OnOI 


nic growth and civic identity, what constitutes 
national development in advanced industrial societies and societies moving 
industrialism? What role does education play in promoting this process? - 
Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) Stapp 
Same as AmSt 286. Seminar integrating advanced practices of museum edu: a- 
tion with current si holarship in architectural history, material culture, social 
listory, and women's studies. Extensive use of Washington museum resources 
Open t 


| - sion of in. 
undergraduate and graduate students; admission by permission of in 
Structor (Fall) 


to 


286 


292 a : s 
“ *Tacticum in Educational P 
“UDervised practical e 


Of instru tor (Fall, spring, and summer) . 
esearch and Independent Study (1 to 3) : Stan 
dividual] research under guidance of a staff member. Program and « onferences 

, ranged with an instructor (Academic vear) : 

E? Uantitative Methods II: Holmes, Paratore, Mueller, Freitag 

esearch Design and Data Analysis (3) 
equired of al] GSEHD maste 
research methods Emph 

t test. ANOVA, 


* 1 21 ) f 
olicy Program Evaluation (3 to 6) Staff 


xperience in field placements. Admission by permission 
~94 


r's students. Second-level course in social science 
] sal 
asis on research design and inferential data analysis 


(F simple regression) Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent 
5 “all, spring id sun or) 
0 J E, anc 5ummer . ^ 
Thesis Research (3-3) I -— 
Vànced Study: Ideas. Issues, Boswell, Jackson, and Staff 
ü : Tt i 
ind Practices in Education (3) " m" 
OF prec andidates for the Ed.D. Alternative means of responding to the com- 
Plexitie 


indis S of the educational I 
“vidual process and 


iy preted for credit (Fall and spring) 
“antitative Methods III: 


sic Inferential Data Analysis (3) TY. 

Nuited of all GSEHD do toral students. Topics include one- and two-way 
NOV correlation simple 
s Prerequisite Edu 


1 


rocess. Topics vary but concern education as an 
i 
as sociocultural preservation and renewal. May be re- 


Holmes, Paratore, Mueller, Freitag 


inear regression, and selected nonparametric 
C 295 or equivalent; an entry assessment must be 
(Fall and spring) 


Ady uelle 
Maranced Quantitative Data Analysis (3 to 6) Mueller 
, lvariate 


modeling An 
Ummer) 


| finr 
analysis methods such as factor analysis and structural equation 


; . ages 
alyses performed with commonly used statistical software package 


T. FFF wer pr em 


-— = 


306 Quantitative Methods IV: Holmes, Paratore, Mueller, Freitas 


Research Design and Analysis (3) 


] GSEHD doctoral students. In-depth exploration 


z ' i! 
Required of all ( of sampli 


+i ant 
tion, instrumentation, and data collection 


strategies, research design seiecuon 
inalysis procedures. Prerequisite Educ 302 or equivalent (Spring) of 
307 Qualitative Research Methods (3) oa 
general introduction to qualitative research procedures in sot ial science ® 
search. Application ol qualitative methods design, analysis alf 
sul 


308 Practicum in Qualitative Research Methods (3) 


" ' Wt ot OF 
The development of data collection and analysis skills thr ugh the conduí 
field-based qualitative resear h. Prerequisite: Educ 307 


320 The Politics of Education (3) 
Examination of the role of political 1 


11, Wolan 
1 shapi" 


Boswe 

nterest groups and ideology MW 
educational policy 1 
sg my Jacks? 

121 Education, Government, and the Economy (3) pi 

T. 


Examination of the interpretations and interdependencies 
they are played out at various levels of gover 


of educatio! 
nme 


economic poli les as 

(Spring) cs? 
122 Education Policy Implementation (3) J " 

Various mechanisms for implementing policy regulations, categorica Jic 
ase studies on successful and failed po 


block grants, tax incentives) and « 
271 or equivalent (Fall) 


implementation. Prerequisite Educ 
329 Seminar in Program Evaluation (3) 
Contemporary problems and issues in evaluation of socia 


l programs: 


implementation, analysis, and utilization. Prerequisite: Educ 281. 


131 Personnel Administration (3) Mc Donald, 


: amet 
Human resource management planning, recruitment, selection, placem* 
;s and legi 


pow? 
at 


ati? 


induction, staff development, rewards, and negotiations [ssut " 
that influence personnel functions and policy; communication skills for 
resource leadership (Fall) os? 
334 Doctoral Internship in Educational Policy (3 to 6) Jac kson, j apc! 
Supervised internship in education or human services settings for aov 
doctoral students (Fall, spring, and summer) potbet 
340 Methods of Policy Analysis in Education (3) Futrell 5 stu? 


;, Ca 
ues. C x 


Methods of analysis used in the study of educational polit y 188 A n 
ting 9. a 
»rerequP^" 


ies incorporate a range of policy issues and trends, including tes 
countabilitv, school finance, school choice, and the federal role. 


Educ 295 Fall) Si 
342 Language Development (3) has 
Nature of first and second language acquisition and development; emp 
sociolinguistics and psy¢ holinguistics most pertinent to educ ationa 


(Fall) got 
145 Advanced Studies in Educational Policy Analysis (3) f 


ett 


, stat”. 
nted by St ag 


The process by which federal policy is made and impleme ass q 
school districts. Case studies Assumptions and objectives; criteria for 9" alk 
effectiveness; and federal, state, and local roles (Spring) , and 9^, x 
153 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arr.) Ferrant® | pot, 


354 Seminar: Administration and Supervision (arr.) Mc Dona g pot à 
155 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) McDon& pr pf t 
Application of the theories and prin« iples of administration to pub "s 
vate schools. Field experiencé in a phase of administration and sup h 


Admission by permission of instructor pow® l 
369 School Business Management (3) um" 4l. 
Management and control of the business functions of si hool districts: Ald 
ing, planning, developing, and presenting educational budgets the poo A 
texts affecting school business management. Risk management ane Fi N 
| budgeting (Fall) N 
| 3172 Internship in Higher Education (3 to 6) iif E 
ouperv ised experiences in selected areas in college university adr ^s 
and teaching. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) " 


173 The Community/Junior College (3) 
The two-vear college as it relates to secondary education, 


o Le 
four-year col 
ont erns,” 


universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty legal ¢ 


problems of two-year colleges (Fall and spring) 


165 


774 Current Issues in Higher 


r Education (3 Ferrante, Confessor 
Prereq te: Educ 283 j4 J 
778 Financ ing Higher Education Brown 
Analysis of private tate, and federal revenue sources student aid, program 
bud lgets and financial nethods and pi iCctices (Spring) 
9 Administration and Governance of Two-Year Colleges (3 Confessore 
A study of the con nit r college, focusing on administrative and gov 
ernanct patterns d nationa regional, state, and i iences, as well as 
the theory and structure of two-year college organization (Fall and spring) 
380 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3 Staff 
Inve stig n of legal problems in } | to the legal struc 
ture of igher education. re gious incerns, studen lé y, and academic 
programs (Spring 
81 College and University Currie ulum Confessore 
De velt pment patterns reative le issues problems, evaluation and 
trends in the hi her education curriculum (Fal 
? Teac hing Strategies for Adult Learners (3) Confessore, McDade 
Jesigni ng, imple nenting, and evaluating instruc tional strategies for adult 
learners Assessing needs. w iting objectives, selecting curriculum/content, 
Selectir 


and implementing 
Mediat. ing d 


methods and techniques, selecting appropriate 
IC€VICE 


ind evaluating instruction (Spring) 

84 Colle ge and University Governance (3 Ferrante, Confessore 
O )rganiz rational and adm trative structures patterns, and relationshiy 

38 higher education Prerequisite Educ 284 (Fall) 

"85 Proble ms and Practices in Confessore, McDade 
X ucational Administrative Organization 3 to 6) è 
Application « ! principles and practices concerned with « hange and evaluation 

38 p f educ itional admir istrat 
" Internship; Higher Educ ation Administration (3 to 6 Ferrante, Brown 
»érvice in a ] ligher education s tuation directed by the University and the co- 

ap. -Perating Institution to integrate theory and practice (Fall and spring 

; nternship: Administration (3 to 6 . McDonald, Powell 
9ervice in ducati nal institution or education-related program directed by 

ity c University's fa any i -IF fá : 
E Studies in Higher Education Administration (3 Ferrante, Confessore 
An analysis ' 01 case studies related to idministrative functions in colleges and 
190 Unive sities 
re- -Dissertation Seminar (3 to 6) 
“quired of all der irtmental Ed.D. degree candidates Approval of the disser- 
sition re "arch proposal by the dissertation committee is necessary for success 
m il ompletion of the se minar. Admission by permission of instructor 
Jissert 


ation Research (arr 
"erequisito Educ 390 


RT ICA 


L ENG INEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Pickholtz, A.C. Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, H.J. Helgert. RH Lang, N 
E. Della Torre, R.J. Harrington, L.J. Hoffman, W Wasylkiwskyj 
idis SY. Be lerkovi h, M.B. Feldman, M.H. Loew (Chair), R.L. Carroll, Ir., ME 
Nett Pardavi Horvath B.I. Edelson (Research), P.S. Bock, J.L. Sibert, R.S. I 


arch), C.D. Martin, H A. Choi : 
8 J. Crepeau, G.J. Kow ilski, D.C. Roberts, A. Schneider, W.D. Jac kson, 
iori, án, ( +R. Hei ibreder, O.S Mazzoni, R.K. Lay 

ively ecturers A.A. W lf, L.M. Leibowitz, P.M. Kelly, M. Mohajeri, J.H. Scharen 
hol. Donelson III, J.W. Benoit, A.F, Manfredi, Jr., A.K. Mehrotra, R.M. Finn. DI 


a Pritchard, J.M. Schumpert, D.R. Smith, D.M. Le Vine, J.B. Williamson 
*Sking C. A! : 


Alexander, Jr 


nstreich, D. Saha, K.B. Eom, B. Narahari, A. Youssef, J.K 
s E.H. Neal, C.E. Knadler, Jr., E.A. Walker, J.F. Kuehls, T.B 
Gardner, S.H. Kaisler, L1 


tnt pC: Frame, p. 
TOfo " 
"nt py. essor; M. Doroslovacki 


Guo, S. Subramanian 
TAI T} RA 
Lecturers J.W. Sargent, 1.W. Lee. LS Matharu, H.V. Tran, J. Thi. R 
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à i i 4 má 
See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the 


ter's, professional, and doctoral degrees 


courses "m 


Note: Doctoral students must select a minimum of three "higher level" duat? 
aduat 


scribed by their advisor as part of the program of study. See the department's Gr 
Student Handbook 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ff 
Stal 


202 Linear Systems Theory (3) Kyriakopoulos ror and 

Introduction to linear systems theory. Topics include linear vector Spa col 
linear systems | 
] observa 
tion 


linear operators, mathematical representation of dynamic 
cept of state and solution of the state equation, controllability anc sot 
ity, canonical forms of the state equation, state feedback, and state est” 


(Fall and spring) staf 

: "RES, ; z and 9! 
203 Stochastic Processes in Engineering (3) Pickholtz d funt: 

Basic concepts of probability and random variables: characterization an" owe! 


tions, limit theorems. Random processes: characterization, stationarity» rind 
spectrum, and linear filtering. Optimum linear systems orthogonality p pre 
ple. Discrete and continuous Markov chains. Elements of queuing theory: 
requisite: EE 12, ApSc 115, or equivalent. (Fall and spring) Low? 
205 Fractals and Their Applications (3) ; 
Contemporary methods in fractal analysis. Basic matl 
tal dimension; fractional Brownian motion (fBn) and generaliz 
iterated function systems; fractal interpolation functions, fracta 
3D. Morphology. Models and image compression. Student researc 
Prerequisite: EE 203 and either 211 or 219 (Spring, odd years) 199 
208 Digital Image Processing (3) Loew i qua 
Properties of images and visual systems. Image acquisition, sampling comet! 
zation. One- and two-dimensional image transform techniques; enhan gen" 
and restoration. Image coding and data compression. Segmentation appi!” 
tation, boundary and shape, texture, matching. Image understanding: = 
applications and projects. Prerequisite: EE 202 (Spring, odd y" 4st 
209 Data Compression (3) Yousse 2 d me 
Background on signals, information theory, transforms, human ene; pe 
rics. Lossless and lossy compression techniques. Video « ompression. struc 
sion standards. Progressive transmission. Prerequisite: permission 0 eu 
(Fall) and St 
210 Applied Electromagnetics (3) Lang rop” 
Review of Maxwell equations; electromagnetics of circuits, plane w3 ten” 
gation; transmission lines; waveguides; radiating systems; receiving ateri?^ 
and pattern reciprocity, array antennas; electromagnetic properties 0, gg 9% 
conductors, crystals, devices; optical transmission. Prerequisite: 


ApSc 114. (Fall and spring) 


, fale 
» Feactal5; E 

ematics of fractal "ops 
ed dimen” is 


w 
| dimensio i 
roje” 


g 


E vi an 
WasylkiwlkY) enti 
-anonical e/ 4 


state space, conditions for existence. ( ;oncepts of stability in nonline reat) cuf 
conservative and Lagrangian networks and systems. (Fall, odd Y j and Se, 
213 Design of VLSI Circuits (3) Zaghlou at als 
Design techniques for large-scale digital systems, design environ ^ 
rithms, architectures issues, use of VJDL for system design and simu” cae 
level simulation, switch level simulation, synthetic tools, timing » rod! 
Design and simulation using commercial VLSIC CAD tools. 
EE 126 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


I 167 


?14 VLSI Design (3) 
Advanced design and 
VLSI circuits, 
for data path 
VLSI syste 


analysis tex hniques for VLSI « ircuits 
noise consideration 


and data-control desig 
m using CAD computer 


Design of reliable 
semi-custom design gateways. Techni 
n. Simulation tex hniques. Students des 
and simulate design 


N 
e 


Linear Network Synthesis I (3) Lee and Staff 
Properties and testing of positive real functions Synthesis of LC. RL, and R¢ 
One-port networks. Brune. Bott-Duffin, Mivata, Kuh, and Darlington synthesis 
tec hniques port ladder and lattice sy ntl 
approximation in the frequency 
permission of course director 
Networks (3) 
network synthesis using neg 
and operational amplifiers 
analysis and synthesis 
(Spring, odd years) 
Neural Networks (3) 
Theory of neural network models, rel 
known models. Possible applications of neural networks 
implementations, digital vs. analog 
realized neural networks 
*18 Analog VLSI Circuit D 
MOS technology: building blocks, devices, 
amplifiers and other analog systems 


Students use the CAD VLSI | 
uisite: EE 


Introduction to two 
nal RC network synthesis 
Prerequisite EE 202 or 
Active and Distributed 
Active 
tor, 


iesis, Three-termi 
and time domains 
(Fall, even vears) 
216 Lee and Staff 
ative resistors, control sources NK 
Uniform and nonuniform distributed 
computer-aided design. P 


Opera 
network 
rerequisite: EE 215 


217 


Zaghloul and Staff 


ation to biological models Examples of 


Neural network VI SI 
approaches Building blocks 
(Spring) 
esign (3) 


Examples on 


Zaghloul and Staff 
apacitors, limitations Operational 
Layout examples and 


1 design principles 
aboratory to design and simulate 


circuits. Prereq- 
; 126 or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 
219 Computational Techniques Lang and Staff 
in Electrical Engineering (3) 
Ntroduction to linear algebra and ve tor spaces as applied to 


networks and elec- 
tric projections, and least squares 
's and eigenvectors with applic ions with 
ained optimization in electrical systems Network models ind 
221 applic ations Prerequisite: EE 12, ApSc 114. 
hysical Electronics I (3) Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic devices. F 
“ations of quantum mechanics Lagrangian and Hamiltonian 
of quantum mechanics. Particle-wave duality 
uantum theory of electronics 
(Fall) 
Physical Electronics II (3) 
he Boltzmann 
°Se-Einstein, F 
Semiconductors 


al systems. Orthogonal bases, 
transforms Eigenvalue 
Matrices, Constr 


Fast Fourier 
ations Computati 


oun 
Postulates 
Uncertainty 


relationships 
“Particle in a box"—ele« tron 


in a potential 
22 s n 
22 Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
e statistics (Maxwell-Boltzmann 


ectrons in a crystal band theory of 


transport equation. Particl 
"ermi-Dira« distribution). El 
Band-structure enginee 


ring: physical Principles of optoelec- 
tronic and semiconducting devices; lasers. Prerequisite: EE 221 (Spring, 
2: odd years) 

3 Optical Communications Systems (3) Kahn and Staff 
Optical Communications channels; survey of laser sources; modulation; line-of 
Sight links; system models and analysis: detection, noise me hanisms, and sig- 
Nal-to-noise 


analysis; optical-fiber waveguides, repeaters, and systems analy sis; 
204 ‘tegrated optic alc omponents. Prerequisite: EE 210, 243 (Spring, odd years 
~€ctronics of Lasers (3) Kahn and Staff 
asic conce Einstein coefficients inversion and 
Pumping m esonators, He-Ne laser: organic dye 
üsers, injection lasers Nonlinear interactions in lasers Prerequisite: EE 222 or 

295 nduivalent (Fall, every third year) 

. Vice Electronics (3) 

“emicondy 


pts from quantum mechanics, 
echanisms, rate equations, R 


Korman and Staff 


ictor device concepts; impurity doping, drift diffusion, recombina- 
lon, Analysis of Sc hottky and Ohmi contacts, pn junctions, MOS systems 
Modeling and analysis of semiconductor devices su h as MOSFET, JFET and 
"polar transistors. Numerical mode 


ling of semiconduc tor devices to CAD of 


*91 Circuits Prerequisite: EE 121 or equivalent 


(Fall, even vears) 


Zaghloul and Staff 


Prerequisite: EE 126 or 
permission of instructor (Fall) 


Kahn and suf 


226 Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) - 
bers: scattering ^. 


Propagation in stepped-index and gradient-index optical fi 


; ^ rans 

attenuation, phase velocity, group velocity, impulse response, energy ro 

` ` 1 tl à 

port, ray tracing, Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism. pr mode 
couplers, modulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface films Coupled- 


theory. Prerequisite: EE 210 Spring, even years) 
232 Applied Magnetism (3) 


ad suf 


Pardavi-Horvath ar j hare 


Soft anc 


Classification of magnetic materials. Magnetic measurements anen! 
magnetic materials. Applications to microwave, magnetic re ording, pere cui 
magnets, magneto-optics, magnetostrictive devices. Magnetic sensors: E eats) 
power. Superconducting devices. Prerequisite: EE 210 (Spring, even Yoff 
233 Microwaves and Components (3) Kahn pare’ 
High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems, matching techni? as 
scattering parameters, transfer parameters, directional couplers, €8*77 440 


R 
: i - ite: E 
onators, Faraday rotation, ferrite isolators and circulators. Prerequisite: 


(Fall) fi 
234 Wave Propagation (3) Wasylkiwsky] ® cg ap 
Elec tromagnetic and acoustic propagation in inhomogeneous media, cep? 
proximation, geometrical optics, layered media. Stationary phase ane * 
descent evaluation of integrals; application to field computation at © 


stall 
"hn and? 
Kahn "m 


Prerequisite: EE 219, 236. (Spring, even years) 
235 Antennas (3) o 
nt sources; f equi" 
tion, far-field approximations, radiation from current distributi : ji" 
alence theorems, geometrical optics approximation, aperture antennas, g a 
- antenna 
antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 210 (Spring, odd years) ; gn Sta? 
236 Electromagnetic Radiation and Scattering (3) Wasylkiwsky) cy P 
high-frequeP ^c. 
proximations, creeping waves, geometrical theory of diffraction. / i atio" 
: : r x 
tion techniques in radiation and scattering: Rayleigh and Born appro 
237 Waves in Random Media (3) e wa 
Propagation and scattering of electromagnetic, optical, and acoustic 
« ase " 
cles, turbulence. Applications to propagation through rain and fog. € Mont 
scintillations, remote sensing, and communications channel model 
238 Remote Sensing (3) 
Active and passive remote-sensing systems: sc atterometers, 


General solution of Maxwell’s equations in terms of curre 
ons, fie gi 

ing antennas, theory of arrays, and applications to specific 

! P 
Electromagnetic scattering by simple shapes, asymptotic roxi 
rere : - EK ^ ^j sare) Q 
Prerequisite: EE 210, 211, 219. (Fall, odd years) Bos 
MR. : . dietribute PT 
random media, scattering from rough surfaces and randomly distrib r be? 
Carlo simulation. Prerequisite: EE 203, 236 (Fall, even years) dse 
: . face 
ing, and synthetic-aperture radars. Sensing of surface, subsurface, alys! 


spheric parameters at microwave, infrared, and optical frequencies: ^ scatti" 
radiometric techniques using radiative transport theory, inverse. 
methods, profile inversion. Prerequisite: EE 210 (Spring, odd ye ivo 
239 Numerical Electromagnetics (3) pe 
Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnetic s€ attering a ge 
problems. Major techniques: method of moments, T-matrix an “sol 
methods, geometrical theory of diffraction and hybrid approaches z dies ^ 
tering and radiation by wire structures, surfac es, and composite , uf 
requisite: EE 210, 211, 219. (Spring, even years) $8 


241 Information Theory (3) 
The concepts of source and channel. Measure of informat 
information. The noiseless coding theorem. The noisy co‘ 
nel capacity: symmetric and nonsymmetric channels, Gaussian 
metric channels. Rate-distortion theory. Basics of multiple 
theory. Prerequisite: EE 203. (Fall) 

242 Coding Theory (3) 
Linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrome error cor 
tection capability, minimum distance. Performance bounds 05 
Hamming and Golay codes, Galois fields, shift-register implement?" 
codes. BCH codes: the BCH decoding algorithm, burst-correctiOn ” 
requisite: EE 203, (Spring) 


. in sof 
pt for? 
15€ 


saha 9^ 
„tion 
rect ar © 


tion 
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243 Communication Theory I (3) Pickholtz and Staff 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaussian 
noise channel; fading channels; diversity; correlation detectors. matched filters 
coherent and noncoherent detection; bounds on the performance of 
munications, comparison of communications systems Prer 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

Communication Theory II (3) 

Schemes for efficient 
the receiver 


com- 
requisite: EE 203 or 
244 Pickholtz and Staff 
signaling for data sequences; effects 
Practical implementation of 
Communication. Convolutional codes Tre 


of quantizing at 
orthogonal and simplex coded 
llis codes: bounds on performance d 
coding by sequential (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) 
Topics from digital communications. Prerequisite: EE 243 
245 Signal Detection and Estimation (3) 
Bayesian, minimax, and Neyman-Pe 
in discrete 


e 
algorithms 
(Spring) 
Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
arson hypothesis testing, sign 
and continuous time, nonparametric and rot 
Parameter estimation, Cramer—Rao bounds, recursive parameter es 


timation, sig- 
nal estimation, Kalman-Bucy and Weiner-Kolmogorov filtering Prerequisite 
EE 203. (Fall) 


al detection 
Just detection, thei ry of 


246 Digital Communications (3) 
Analysis 


data. Di 


Vojcic and Staff 
ms for voice, video, and 
intersymbol interference 


and design of digital communications syste 

gital coding of waveforms: Nyquist criteria, 

(ISI). Partial response signaling. Practical considerations in design of signals for 
modems and recording media. Digital switching and integrated services di 

1 Detworks. Prerequisite: EE 244. (Fall) 

47 Ommunications Systems (3) 
Digital communications systems. G 


gital 


Vojcic and Staff 
eneration of carrier phase references using 
Phase-locked loops (PLL). Optimum design of PLL. Maximum-likelihood esti- 

Mation of carrier phase and symbol timing. Performance degradation Applica- 
tions to PCM, TDMA, and spread-spectrum systems Prerequisite: EE 
equivalent (Spring) 

Computer Networks I (3) 

Ocal and wide area switched ne 
9rence Model. Data tr 
Communications, b 
data link control, 


244 or 
248 Helgert and Staff 
tworks. Topologies, architectures, the OSI Ref- 
ansmission techniques, synchronous and asynchronous 
aseband signaling modems. FDIX and TDM. Error-control 
flow control, bisync and HDLC procedures. Network proto- 
24g ee Prerequisite: EE 144 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
- “OMputer Networks II (3) 
®sign and analysis of computer communication networks. C 
Switching. Traffic theory for data. Queuing models. Buffer design and statisti- 
Cal Multiplexing. Delay and cost minimization, topological design algorithms 
®twork routing and flow control. Analysis of multiple-access algorithms, Pre- 
lequisite: EE 203, 248. (Spring) 
~ lelecommunications Security (3) 
Typtography. Speech and data scrambling. Nonline 
and stream ciphers. DES algorithm and public key cryptography. Key man- 
Bement, digital signatures, and authentication. Data communication se urity 
Protocols. Secure voice communications. Companion course to CSci 229. } 
25 requisite: ; 203. (Spring, odd years) 
Witched Telecommunication Networks (3) 
Witching technology and traffic models for circuit, packet 
networks, CCIS and SS7. Analytical bounds on the complexity of switched net- 
Works, Digital time-division and store-and-forward switches. Mobile switching 
Office and cellular networks. PEABX and distributed switching. P 
25 ermission of course director. (Spring, even years) 
!gita] Signal Processing Techniques (3) 
~ eal and system re 
ques. Recursive 
mear predictive 


253 Te 


Helgert and Staff 
ircuit and packet 


Hoffman and Staff 
ar transformations. Block 


re- 


Helgert and Staff 
, and integrated 


rerequisite 


Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
presentation, sampling and quantization, transform tech- 
and nonrecursive digital filter design, 
filtering. Fast algorithms for signal proce 
requisite: EE 117 or 211, and 203. (Fall) 

ir ile Communications Systems (3) Rage 

io ücture and evolution of mobile communication networks. An 

na] digital, and broad-ba 
Orks, Switching, tre 


recursive estimation, 
ssing. Current topics 


Voicic 
alog, conven- 
ind (spread-spectrum-based) digital mobile net- 
ansmission, signalling, and interfacing to the public switched 


OF INSTRUCTION 


n puni 
telephone networks. Evolving te hnologies and standards in mobile comi 


cations. Prerequisite: EE 243 (Spring, even years) staff 
254 Radar Systems (3) £ and ant 
The radar range equation. Radar cross section of targets, target detection x 
parameter estimation, detection in clutter. Resolution, ambiguities, 4m Jr 
design. Moving-target indicators. Pulse Doppler radar. Radar antennas, pha 
arrays. Synthetic aperture and space-based radar. Prerequisite: EE 203; ^ 


(opring) 3 

255 Optical Processing (3) K ihn and = 
Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum analysis, optic — 

ories and systems, holography and holographic techniques, properties anc ai 

niques for photographic reproduction, Prerequisite: EE 211 (Fall, even) yi 
Doroslové 


256 Wavelets and Their Applications (3) 


l'ime-frequency analysis. Continuous, discrete, and discrete-til slet 
form. Multirate filter banks. Multiband wavelets, two-dimensional baer 
Wavelet packets and matching pursuit. Wavelets in noise filtering, compre pet 
modeling of fractals, communications, detection, adaptive systems, neura 
works, and fast computation. Prerequisite: EE 211. (Fall) ; stall 
257 Spread-Spectrum Communications (3) Vojcic ane 
Direct sequence encoding, frequency and time hopping, and hybrid techn ust 


NP sequence generation. Conventional code division multiple access." tru 
detection and capacity limits for multiuser communications Spread-SP* ice" 
and other signal processing techniques. Applications to mobil 
tions. Prerequisite: EE 243 (Fall, even years) q stall 

258 Radio Communications Systems I (3) Lang à? so 
Analysis and design of microwave communications systems Free-spa time 
agation, knife-edge diffraction, atmospheric refraction and troposcatter í 
variant channel characterization. Diversity reception. Spec tral characters ss 
radio signals. Design of line-of-sight, troposcatter, and cellular mobile $Y' 
Prerequisite: EE 210, 243. (Fall, even years) 

259 Radio Communications Systems II (3) 
Analysis and design of ionospheric communication systems. Morp 
ionosphere and propagation of ionospherically reflected radio waves: ^. rg 


z : : : ~- ric NOSA” at 
ceiver and adaptive channel equalization. Wideband HF, atmospheric ? purs 
and me 


jc 
e commu 


teor 


arrington P err 

Han High-te 
eM 

oti CS. ^ 

oris? 


26t 


ture superconducting materials. Electrical and magnetic « haracte 
rial preparation. Wire construction. The theory of supercon¢ 
transformers, machines and applications to computers. Prerequisite 
of course director (Fall, even years) pe 

261 Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington ci 
Characteristics of synchronous machines, synchronous reactance, " 2 

theories, synchronizing generators and parallel operation of machines : 
teristics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements. Steag? 
and dynamic performance of alternating current machines. Prerequisite: 
and permission of course director. (Fall, even years) and * 

262 Power Electronics (3) Harrington + ofS 8 
Types of power converters and switching matrices. Existence func qr 
their representation. Control variables. Review of power semit onducto, intel 
ing devices. Analysis of DC-DC, AC-DC, and AC-AC converters. Ciro cou 
facing, commutation and control. Prerequisite: EE 178 and permission 
director. (Fall, odd years) 

263 Applications of Power Electronics (3) 
Analyses and design of DC and AC variable speed motor drives: iter ™ 
topology and switching devices. Detailed performance analysis. Compr jons" 
eling of converters. Methods of converter control. Power system app nisi á 

generation, transmission, and storage. Prerequisite: EE 262 or perm" 
course director. (Spring, even years) and’ 

264 Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) Harringto® spo" 
Direct generation and storage of electricity based on charged carrier nd cy 

solid, liquids, and gases. Thermodynamic limitations and the Cal 


: per" " 


gp? 


a an f 
Harrington e pve 


le 
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Band theory and electrical conduction in semiconduc tors. Photovolt 
and thermoelectric potentials. Electromagnetic turbines and thermionic convert- 
ers, Prerequisite: Permission of course director. 


(Spring, odd years) 
Transients in Electrical Power Lines (3) Harrington and Staff 
Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on long lines 


Breaker ¢ losing sequence effects and effect of sourc e side inductance and mul- 
tiple infeeds. Recovery voltage after short line faults: Methods and effectiveness 
of protection. Calculation of overvoltages and insulation | 
Prerequisite: Permission of course director 
266 Power System Control and Stability (3) 
EHV AC power transmission, load flow, 
dispatch, voltage instability, steady st 
modelling, exciter and gov 
tingency analysis. 
(Fall, even years) 
267 Power System Operation and Planning (3) 
Real time load flow, security ass 
ing and system state classific 


aic devices 


265 


evel requirements 
(Spring, even years) 

Harrington and Staff 
automatic generation control, ec onomic 
ate stability, dynamic stability, machine 
erning systems, frequency and voltage control, con- 
Prerequisite: EE 178 or permission of course director 


Harrington and Staff 
essment, advanced contingency analysis, island- 


ation, system restoration, power system reliability, 


8eneration and transmission planning, load forecasting, unit commitment, 
planning with economic and reliability constraints. Prerequisite: EE 266 or per- 
Mission of course director. (Spring, odd years) 

68 Electrical Power Distribution (3) Harrington and Staff 
Transformer and insulation design at distribution voltage levels. Medium- and 
Ow-voltage switchgear requirements. Protective relaying, harmonic filtering, 
Power-f 


factor correction, grounding systems. Prerequisite: EE 178 and permission 
9f course director. (Spring, odd years) 
"Dgineering Resources and Environmental Issues 
In Electrical Power (3) 


Introduction to engineering issues involved in selecting electrical power sys- 


tems, Primary resources. Worldwide distribution. Relation to the 
alternate technology base 


Harrington and Staff 


developing 
for power. Environmental, social, economic, and 
®ducational considerations. Impact of changing regulations. Prerequisite: Per- 
279 mission of course director. (Fall, odd years) 
rotection for Power Systems (3) Harrington 
Ypical protective relay systems. Directional sensing of faults. Backup and line 
Protection of generators; transformers; reactors; shunt capacitors; bus, motor, 
and long EHV series-com pensated lines. Stability, reclosing, and load shedding. 
ystems swings, grounding, and transient overvoltage protection. Prerequisite: 
n E 178 and Permission of course director. (Fall, odd years) ae 
‘near Multivariable Controls (3) Carroll and Staff 
“ontro] of systems having multiple inputs or outputs. Frequency-domain tech- 
Niques in linear quadratic Gaussian, loop transfer recovery, He», and Nyquist 
279 array design, Prerequisite; EE 172, 202, 273. (Fall, even years) 
9mputer Control Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
Dalysis of automatic control systems in which the control procedure uses 
On-line digital computation. Topics include single- and multirate 
2-transforms, responses of discrete systems, stability criteria, 
tro] design. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 202. 
Ystem Optimization (3) 
rameter optimization problems, theory of minima and maxima. Optimization 
Problems for dynamic systems, calculus of variations, the maximum principle 
and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization problems with constraints, op- 
‘mal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optimal problems. Prerequisite: 
DAN 202 or equivalent. (Spring) : 
°nlinear Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
®inition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to approximate analysis 
, nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov and Bogoliubov asymptot- 
ica] method, and Tsypkin locus. Forced oscillations—jump resonance. Stability 
nalysis—Liapunov criterion. Luré problem and Popov method. Prerequisite: 
275 ld 202. (Spring, odd years) 
€ntification and Adaptive Control (3) 
9ntification is the process of mathematic 
®asurement data that may be limit 


sampling, 

and discrete con- 
(Spring) 

Carroll and Staff 


Carroll and Staff 
ally modeling a system based on 
ed or uncertain. Adaptive control is the 


. jlled 
means whereby a system that is poorly modeled is idequately contre 


Various approaches to each of these problems are discussed Prerequis!! 
EE 202, 203 (Spring, even vears) staff 
276 Design of Robotic Systems (3) Carroll and 9", 
Topics related to robotics: coordinate transformations, kinematics, dyna s, 

$ 


i » . §! 
robot manipulator arms, trajectory planning, sensors, internal transmi 
| ing li 
] vision systems, and programming 


lesign, 


actuators, robot control systems « 

guages. Prerequisite: ApSc 58, CSci 100 (Fall) T 
72 € aet and 98? 
277 Satellite Systems (3) Pickholtz an 

l'heory and applications of satellite communications Modulation and 


: n „ystems 
access techniques. Link design. Satellite transponders and antenna sy vellit 
Ground stations. VSAT networks. Random-access tec hniques and sé isite 


packet communications. Low Earth Orbit Satellite (LEOS) system Prerequ 

EE 244 (Fall, odd vears) j Stal 
278 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) Pickholtz at » o! 

Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentat jd: 

spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and reentry problems bioastronautic & 

erations. Prerequisite: graduate status (Spring, even years) 
279 Stochastic Control Systems (3) 

Introduction to random process in control systems Properties 


process, systems of covariance equivalence and of deterministic and > iple ) 
control equivalence; dynamic programming for Markov prot ess—prine P ant 
optimality; linear systems with quadratic cost, Kalman filtering, smoothing 
predicting. Prerequisite: EE 203, 273 (Fall, odd years) à stall 
280 Anatomy and Physiology for Engineers (3) Guo P vis ol 
Human anatomy and physiology from an engineering v iewpoint. Hoe é 


functions of major physiological systems. Biopotentials, mec han ont? 
t 


ous 
change, chemical balance, electrical and chemical signaling, nervous 
voluntary and reflex factors (Fall) d St 
- n yw ane * 
2 Medical Measurements (3) Loe} asl? 


ments on biological specimens. Experiments in acquisition, proce" i, 
" f : ` ` . P erequis! 
measurement of physiological signals, ECG, EEG, and EMG. Fn 


280 or permission of course director (Fall) ant sta! 

: : : suo anc *., 

283 Medical Instrumentation Design (3) p udin? 
Modern biomedical measurement te« hniques and instrumentation, ini? 


essing: í 


imag 
medical " 


theory of data acquisition, biopotentials, biomedical signal pro 
laboratory instrumentation, respiratory system measurements, 


ing, and prosthetic devices Prerequisite: EE 282 (Spring, even p^ sta! 
284 Biomedical Signal Analysis (3) Loew F jc W 
Origin, acquisition, and analysis of physiological signals Determin e 
probabilistic modeling; fitting models; sequences and time series. ra gstilo 
traction from EEG and ECG; Fourier analysis and filtering Hypothes® MU 
and design of experiments; sequential and nonparametric pattern reu" í 

aa) 


Prerequisite: EE 282; « orequisite: EE 283 (5pring) y ane“ 
285 Evoked Potentials I (3) Loon jon va 
Physiological significance of the sensory-evoked potentials, stimnul in. SË 
ables, subject variables, data ac quisition proc edures and instruments is ol » 
nal-averaging « omputers, analysis techniques for the VEP, applicat? 283 
VEP. Lectures, dis ussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite EE 281, ^"^" 
. permission of course director (Spring, odd years) , and “af 
286 Clinical Medicine for Engineers (3) PUT v 
Overview of clinical medi ine with emphasis on those areas me ini et 
by engineering and te hnology. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 283. (9p sal 
years) ] and sf 
287 Rehabilitation Medicine Engineering (3) Low ue 
Cross-sectional view of those areas of medicine most involved with the onside 
of handi apped individuals Application of engineering theory and t° and P 
to the rehabilitation of handic apped individuals. Major problem a 9. 


eral solutions, solutions to some specific problems. Prerequisite: 
(Spring, odd years) an 
290 Nuclear Generating Stations (3) Harrington wR 
Concepts of fusion plants. Analysis and operating philosophy of PWE: ost 
fission plants Emphasis on specific electrical requirements Funda 


safety and reliability requirement 
and monitoring systems. Prere 
(Spring, even years) 


Physics of Magnetism (3) 


s in nuclear plants Requirements ot protective 


quisite: EE 178 and permission of course dire tor 


291 Pardavi Horvath and Staff 
Physics of magnetism in solids, with emphasis on magnetic phenomena used 
in devices Fundamental properties of magnetic materials 
netism, demagnetizing fields 
Civity Prerequisite EE 210 
Magnetic Hysteresis (3) 

Hysteresis models 


The origins of mag 
anisotropy, magnetostric tion 


domains and coer 
(Fall, odd years) 


Della Torre and Staff 
Decomposition into irreversible and 


hetization. Aftereffect and ac ommodation. Vector mod 
and magnetothermal effects Prerequisite: EE 210 (Spring, odd years) 
Special Topics (1 to 3) 


locally reversible m ig 
els. Magnetostriction 


Staff 
Topic s to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 
298 Research (arr.) Staff 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. May be repeated 
ly for credit 
300 hesis Research (3-3) Staff 
317 VLSI for DSP Systems (3) 


VLSI desi 
library de 
VLSI 


Zaghloul and Staff 


systems. CAD tools and Standard 


for DSP systems in 
and pipelined architecture in DSP 


ums. Prerequisite: EE 252 (Spring, odd years) 


gn techniques as applied to DSP 
sign techniques; algorithms and architec tures 
Systolic arrays; parallel 
and digital filter algoritl 
319 Controls, Systems, and Signal Processing Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Scienc ec 
3 May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
athematical Techniques for Electromagnetics (3) Lang and Staff 
- 5ymptotic methods for Maxwell's equations, geometric optics, WKB approxi- 
Mation for stratified media, uniform expansion near 
oundarv. Perturbation tec hniques for tenuous medium Rayleigl 
Proximation, smoothing, and multivariable methods for stoc} 
32: "rerequisite: EE 203, 236. (Spring, every third year) 
àveguide Diffraction (3) 
Selections from the following. Analvtical treatment of 
and discontinuities by Wiener-Ho 
Smal] apertures (obstacles) in w 
equivalent circ uit parameters, Group theoretic methods 
lons, Prerequisite: EE 236 (Fall, every third vear) 
" *rinciples of Microelectronics (3) Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
asic principles, techniques, and processes necessary for understanding mi 
Croelectronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams. « rystal 


growth, epi 
taxy, vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, 


oxidation, junction 
formation, masking, and properties of thin films and materials. Prerequisite: EE 
329 22 or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 


_ y&ctrophysics Research (arr.) 


"Imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science « 
33s p be repeated for credit. 
35 H; 


Transform 


Staff 
qualifying examination 


a caustic and shadow 


1-Gans ap- 


1astic problems 


Kahn and Staff 
waveguide bifurcations 
pf, mode mate hing, static approximation 


aveguides. Variational methods for evaluation 


for symmetrical junc- 


Staff 
jualifying examination 


(Fall and spring) 
igh- esolution Array Antennas (3) Wasylkiwsky j and Staff 
Review of elec tromagnetic-wave propagation; radiation and re eption by array 
antennas: antenna arr 


7 ays as multiport receivers Angle-of-arriva] estimation 

Using Mt ISIC and related tex hniques. Application to radar multipath problems 

446 m angle-of-arrival estimation. Prerequisite: EE 203, 210 
e *communications Protocols (3) 

"lered protocol models for computer communi 

tems interconnection reference model. CCITT 


pübport of OSI. Proprietary communications architectures. T( -P/IP, SNA, and 
UNA, Protocols for loc al area networks and integrated services digital networks 
"M Tee duisite: EE 248. (Fall) 
*lecommunic 


(Fall, even years) 
Helgert and Staff 
ations networks Open sys- 
and ISO protocol standards in 


ations Software Engineering (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Orma] description techniques for protocol specific 


2 ation. Graphic and matrix 

Presentations of finite-state protocol models Specification and Des ription 
“guage (SDL) and CCITT High-Level Language (CHILL) Software imple- 
E Atations of computer communications protocol architectures Prerequisite 
E 346, (Spring, odd vears) 


174 


368 High-Voltage Test Techniques (3) Harrington ? 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ert and staf 


348 Telecommunications Networks (3) Helg orks: 
Wide-area circuit-switched and packet-switched data communications € 
Subscriber access arrangements and subscriber signaling systems. Network TEE 
agement, services, and performance. Local and metropolitan area networks, ita 
protocol standards. FDDI; narrowband and broadband integrated services ag 
networks. Prerequisite: EE 248. (Spring) Staff 

349 Communications Research (arr.) sation 

minati 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exa 


May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) m 
Harrington and 5! 


364 Direct Energy Conversion (3) slectric” 
Electrostatic and magnetic conversion systems, conversion of heat to alls an 
f sells 
ity, thermoelectric systems, conversion of light to electricity, fuel © 


-— 
Minas nd $) 
batteries, magnetohydrodynamic systems, superconductive mat hines 4 


tems. Prerequisite: EE 264. (Spring, even years) „and staf 
: z tec? 
Methods and procedures for measurement of high voltage; basic testing 


es 
| à : ze vollag 
niques for alternating voltages, direct voltages, lighting-impulse i dielec 


switching-impulse voltages, and impulse currents. Determination 0!7 -— 
tric strength of electrical insulation materials at power frequencies. ) 
sphere gaps for the measurement of peak values (Spring, even yos" sual 
372 Control of Large Systems (3) Lee i makit 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of mode low 
and matrix representations of large systems. Approximation by models? tial 
dimension: reduction to simplified models, decentralized systems. Di int. Pe 
games, computation of saddle points, construction of an equilibrium po! 
requisite: EE 273. (Fall, even years) Mer sul 
382 Physiological Controls and Systems (3) Guo ologi” 
Some applications of control and systems theory in the medical and v physi” 
fields. Application of general control and systems theory as applie neris 
logical systems. Specific applications of control and systems theory wt syste” 


system, respiratory system, cardiovascular system, and musculoskel d 
Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent, 203, 219, 283. (Fall, even yet Ste? 

383 Bioelectric Phenomena and Bioelectromagnetics (3) Loew ich p 
Mathematical treatment of bioelectric phenomena: membrane, d ali 
tentials, and subthreshold effects; solid-state phenomena; nerve pro 
Electromagnetic interactions with biological systems; energy absorp atic 
heat production; diagnostic and therapeutic applications of electromag 

ergy. Prerequisite: EE 210, 283. (Fall, even years) St 


0 


384 Medical Imaging (3) i "€ a ao? 
Principles of projection radiography, fluoroscopy, tomography, ultraso soul 
nuclear sources (PET, SPECT); biomagnetic imaging. Characterization ^ cuf 
and object; recorder resolution and noise. Scatter and attenuation. lopmen” 
tion algorithms and implementations for CT and MRI. Recent deve ff 
Prerequisite: EE 211 or equivalent, 284. (Fall, odd years) , and Su" 

385 Special Topics in Medical Engineering (3) Lea Top" 
Exploration of theoretical or technical advances in medical engineer: d 
to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring) Su 

389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) ; an. My per 
Limited to students working on the Doctor of Science dissertation. “~ 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring) and so, 

390 Colloquium (0) Lang uter 


t 
aa “i es : : : o vomp 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering and € 


ence. Topics to be announced each semester. (Fall and spring) ad 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated fo 
450 Principles of Telecommunications (3) Pic 
Elements of telecommunications system, representation of sign : í 
quency domain, and bandwidths of voice, data, and video signals + 4 dig": 
noise distortion, and channel capacity. Modulation, multiplexing, Sch 
communications. May not be applied toward a graduate degree int 
Engineering and Applied Science. (As arranged) 
451 Telecommunications Transmission Svstems (3) 
Introduction to the use of microwave, fiber-optic, and satell 


ations rk 
munications systems. Local area networks, packet-switched netwo 


r credit. gs% 
kholtz 9^, fe 
als i0 NL. 


4 
m 
and” 

pickholtz e co 
ite comp" gu 


algorithms, and performance. Mav not be applied toward a graduate degree in 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science Prerequisite: EE 450 or 
mission of instructor. (As arranged) 

Applications of Telecommunications Technology (3) 
Advanced topics and recent tec 


per 


-- 
en 
ne 


Pickholtz and Staff 
hnologi: al developments in tele 


communications, 
including traffic theory, swite hing systems 


error detection and correction, ISDN 
and privacy in communications. May not 
ree in the School of I ngineerin 
'rerequisite: EE 451 or equivalent 


cellular radio Systems, and securitv 


be applied toward a graduate deg g and Applied 
Science. | 


(As arranged) 
PUTER SCIENCE 
206 Computer Animation (3) Hahn and Staff 
Euler ang articulated figure motion; forward 
physically based, and behavioral mot 
al aliasing); sound synthesis and syncł 
ing and editing te hniques Prerequisite: CSci 185 or permission of instructs 
j 'rerequisite CSci 185 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
aü Advanced Data Structures (3) 
Sparse matrix transpose anc 


&vailable space. In-order, pi 


les and quaternions; 
kinematic s; kinematic, 
dering problems (tempor 


and inverse 
lon control; ren 
ironization; record- 


T 


e 


Berkovich and Staff 
| multiplication. List insertion and delet 


eorder, and postorder traversal of 

Sorting. Binary search trees, in luding AVL trees, B-trees. 

216 hashing Prerequisite CSci 133, 144 
formation Retrieval Systems (3) 
Information organization and retrieval 
Puter systems; statistic 
lionary an 


ion, lists of 
trees. Topological 
and tries. Dynami 
(Spring) 
Berkovich and Staff 
of natural language data by d 
sal, syntactic, and logical analysis of natural 
1 thesaurus systems; searching str 
217 Ps e Structures Prerequisite: CSci 144 or 
-omputing Algorithms I (3) 
esign and analysis of basic ¢ ] 
dynamic programming, 

ound. Applications to p 
traveling salesperson, knapsack, and s heduling. Lower bound theory. NP-com 
Plete problems. Prerequisite: CSci 131, 144 

“omputing Algorithms II (3) 

Taph algorithms, strongly connected components, biconnected « omponents, 
“ominators in acyclic graphs, ordered trees, network flow, planarity testing, bi 
Partite mat hing, theory of NP completeness, NP- omplete 
and analysis of approximation algorithms for N 
219 E* CSci 217. (Spring, odd years) 

*mputer Graphics II (3) 
Curves 


igital com- 
language; dic 
ategies and ¢ ataloging. Large-scale 
permission of instructor (Spring) 
Youssef and Staff 
asses of algorithms: divide-and-« onquer, greedy 
tree and graph traversals, backtrac king, branch-and- 


roblems such as sorting and sear hing, graph coloring, 


(Fall and spring) 


Choi and Staff 


problems. Design 
P-complete problems. Pre requi 


Hahn and Staff 
and surfaces, Spatial sampling and aliasing. Visible surface algorithms 
Umination and shading models, ravtrac ing and radios 
o and texture mapping. Procedural models 
attern Recognition (3) 
‘andom vec tors, tr 


ity. Image manipulation 

Prerequisite: CSci 185 (Spring) 
Loew and Staff 

, error probability, sequen- 
r estimation, learning, and 
Nonparametric methods; « lustering; feat 
ring. Syntactic methods; grammatical inference 
22 and Projec ts Prerequisite: EE 204 
aptive Learning Systems I (3) 
“arning as an alternative to rule-based schemes for artificial intelligence. De- 
*rministic and probabilistic simulation of games. Markovian and bounded- 
Context Systems. The algedonic process. Introduction to collective learning sys- 
tems theory, Design, simulation, and evaluation of ¢ ollective learning automata 

229 Terequisite: ApSc 115; CSci 174. (Fall) 

Sign of User-Computer Dialogues (3) 
Sign of d 
Buistic 


ansformations. Hypothesis testing 
la] methods, Bayes, other linear lassifiers. Paramete 


€ Imensionality reduction 


ure selection 
and orde 


Computer applications 
(Fall, odd years) 


Bock and Staff 


Sibert and Staff 
1ysiological, lin- 
ages of various inter- 


ialogues for interactive systems. Psychological, pl 

actio: and perceptual factors. Advantages and disadvant 

meth techniques, command language syntaxes, and data presentations. Design 

re lodology and guidelines. Case studies, researc h readings, and projects. Pre- 
Wisite: CSci 144 or permission of course director. (Spring) 


176 


N 
ho 
-— 


226 


t 


029 


230 


^N 


232 


236 


Graph Theory and Applications (3) Choi and 
Undirected and directed graphs. Connectivity, partitions, cycles and male 
Edge and vertex coloring, chromatic polynomials, and the four coloring ^ 
lem. Planar graphs and Kuratowski's theorem. Properties of random g? 
Applications to a variety of problems (Spring, odd years) 
Artificial Intelligence (3) 

Representation and space search. Heuristic search. Predicate calculu # 
edge representation and knowledge engineering for expert systems. Rule- + 
hybrid, and O-O systems. Semantic nets, frames, and natural language ~. 
rem provers. Overview of planning, learning, neural nets. Use of Al lang 
Prerequisite: CSci 174, 232 (Fall and spring) 49 
Robotics Survey (3) Bock am 
Manipulator and sensor technology. Feedback loops and analog servos. 9 
ple degrees of freedom and coordinate systems. Joint space-WOIAZ | 
transformations. Point-to-point continuous path control. Robot control." " 
bution of intelligence. Adaptive hierarchical control. Prerequisite: Cea 


Bock and? 
s, Kav 


(Spring, even years) 19) 
Database Systems (3) Narahari pp" 
Concepts in database systems. Relational database design. Editing, repo sis 
ation, updating, schema refinement, tuning. Construction of database m ^ 
ment systems. Conceptual and logical design of a database Prerequisi® 
144, 178 (Spring) 
Models of Cognition (3) 
The central nervous system as a natural precedent for AI: structure 
of the neuron and neural networks; sensors and actuators; modular bt if 
tion. The cognitive process. Intelligence metrics. Genetics and self-org? i 
systems. Memory mechanisms. The psychological basis of learning 8P 

ior. Prerequisite: ApSc 115; CSci 174 (Spring, odd years) g 
Computer Security Systems I (3) Hoffman s " 
Techniques for security in computer systems. Authentication, logging j? 
rization, encryption, international criteria. Effects of operating systems? s 
chine architecture, countermeasures, risk-analysis systems. Compan! 


Bock and”. | 
and fw 
gin n^ 


to EE 250. Prerequisite: CSci 144 or equivalent. (Fall) D S 
Information Policy (3) Hoffman ^ y 
Issues related to computers and privacy, equity, freedom of speech, se V 


seizure, access to personal and governmental information, profession? Ý 
sibilities, ethics, criminality, and law enforcement. Examines policy p 
written, electronic, and videotape proceedings of recent major cross-9^ 
conferences. Prerequisite: CSci 131 (Spring, even years) ye? 
Sequential Machines (3) n inff 
Finite-state sequential machine theory and design, state identification: ^ «jj 
tion losslessness, state minimization in incompletely specified tables, P n d 
theory, decomposition of machines, asynchronous machine design. $ y? 
simplicity, and design with ROMs and PLAs (planar logic arrays): 
CSci 133, 182 (Fall, even years) 

Automata and Formal Languages (3) , d 
Regular expressions. Turing machines, recursive functions, predicate on 
and computability. Formal language theory, including grammatica! © jj 
tion, recognizers, relationships between machines and grammars. 
CSci 133, 140, 144 (Fall and spring) 

Parallel Computer Architecture (3) 

Introduction to high-speed computer architecture. Parallel 


Z 


; and 
Narahari o ge 
architec 


ory and I/O subsystems. Principles of pipelining and vector Pc 


e ; : vartor DO 
pipeline computers and vectorization methods, examples of vector P roo 


Structures and algorithms for array processors, SIMD computers; EU 
tion networks, associative array processors. Prerequisite: CSc! 105 | 
odd years) NTC 
High-Performance Processors (3) p? 


d evel " d 
-] and” 


Superpipelined, superscalar, and VLIW processors. Instructior 


ism. Multiple instruction issue and machine parallelism. Data € p jel” 
branch control hazards, and exceptions. Load/store architec tures. ^^. 182 
threaded processors. Survey of current machines. Prerequisite: 


(Fall, even years) 


l 


OR : 
439 Comparative Computer Systems (3) Youssef and Staff 


Structures of computers and a system description langu ige. History, character 
istics, and philosophies of different computer 


structures Special 
processors 


multiprocessors, networks, and time-shared systems. ( 


ompariso 
of t omputer [ imiiies 


Performance evaluation. Effects of soItware and technol 


54, BY ON computer structures Prerequisite: CSci 182 (Spring, odd years 
240 Microprogramming (3) Meltzer 
asic con epts, tec hniques, and theory of mic roprogramming. Mic roprogram 
ming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators including specific appli 
Cations of these to the design of curre 


nt computer systems and their interfaces 
With real-time systems Prerequisite: CSci 182 
Fault-Tolerant Systems (3 

Fault-test generation for combination and sequential cire 
as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and fault tolerant systems Prereq 
uisite: CSci 182 (Fall, odd years) 

Data Communications (3) 

Connec tion of computers into 


(Spring, even years 
243 Meltzer 


lits, digital simulation 


Meltzer and Staff 
a distributed system. Network standard prot 


Cols, electrical interfaces, modems multiplexers, concentrators 
Switches, 


o 
network 


error control, local 


packet switching, data transmission te« hniques, 
ànd wide area networks, Internet working, multiserver networks 


hig evt 

245 Protocols, distributed databases Prerequisite: CSci 144, 182 (Spring) 
4: Computer System Performance (3) Meltzer and Staff 
ueuing models of computer systems and applications of queuing theory to 
Computer modeling. Bounds on system performance. Mean-value analysis of 
Computer systems. Modeling specific subsystems Queuing models for analvsis 
Amitations of queuing models. Analysis of transaction processors and terminal- 

247 pied systems, Prerequisite CSci 182 (Fall, odd years) 

ystems Programming (3) Maurer and Staff 


Introduction to C++. Review of data structures and C. Classes and derived 
Classes, single and multiple inheritance. Public private 


and member functions. Virtual functions and base 
tions 


and protected members 
classes. Overloaded func 
and operators. Templates and exceptions. Introduction 
256 Programming. Prerequisite: CSci 120, 131 (Fall and spring) 
esign of Translators (3) Choi and Staff 
‘ntroduc tion to programming language implementati m. Overview of« ompialers 
c terpreters, and assemblers. Lexical analysis. ( lassical parsing techniques 
ymbol tables and static semantic analysis. Code generation and run-tim 
Tonments. Student-selected term project. Prerequisite: CSci 232, 258 
2 even years) : 


to object-oriented 


N e envi 


(Fall 


vanced Programming Languages (3) 


Eom and Staff 
Ssues in mode 


rn programming languages. Data abstraction. Classical an« 
Perimental control structures. Exception handling. Portability and standardiza 
lion of programming languages. Comparison of paradigms such as imperative 
functional. and object-oriented; trade-offs between compiled and interpreted 
267 anguage. Prerequisite: CSci 133, 144 (Fall and spring) 
Istributed Operating Systems (3) 
IChitecture, concurr 
Scheduling. 
and ele 
Site: C 


1 ex 


Rotenstreich and Staff 
ent processes, interprocess communication, distributed 
distributed shared memory, distributed security, svn hronization 
Ctions, distributed agreement, transactions and replicated d 
Sci 217, 258. (Fall) 

Opics in Distributed Operating Systems (3) 
Opics vary w 
video and 


ata. Prerequi- 


2 
^ Rotenstreich and Staff 
ith progress in the area. Topics may include mobi 
oe audio accommodation by distributed systems 
279 ¢ eiitite CS i 267. (Spring, even years) 

The àre Engineering (3) 


le computing 
fault tolerance. Pre 


Rotenstreich 


t life-cycle model. Requirements and specifications Design models, stru 
ured and object-oriented design. Program development, PDL’s tools configu 
ration 


control. Program, unit, and integration testing. Program verification 


z ler development models Development metrics. Comy 
24 s gineering (CASE) Prerequisite: CSci 217, 258 


a ware Engineering Development (3 
rm 


juter-aided software 
(Spring) 
Rotenstreich and Staff 


x al methods in software engineering. First-ord 
“ements, r 


site; CSci 


er logic, basic specificatior 
igorous proofs, formal development process, concurrency 
17 (Fall) 


Prerequi 


299 


) 


78 


297 


) 


98 


300 


3 


3 


18 


19 


Software Testing and Quality (3 Rotenslt. 
. transaction flow testing, data flow testing? 


jn 
test planning and documentation, reliab! 


Flow graphs and path testing 
ware metrics, system testing 


statistical testing. Prerequisite: CSci 270 (Fall) h 
" | "n7 " ctre 
Software Engineering Tools (3) Rotensh 
m. 

Capstone software engineering course. Students develop a software pace 
nt 100P 


with maximum support ol ivailable software tools such as requireme " 
GRON abe ;, mg 

design tools (object-oriented and others), code generators, testing tools, 7 
: 1 ? 


surement tools. cost estimation tools, system building tools, database too” 


requisite: CSci 271, 272 (Spring) m 
" ~ : St» 
Design and Implementation of Educational Software (3) Martin and 
History and types of computer-based learning (CBL) Models of learning theo)” 
pork 


: fi 
instructional design. Scripted and generative design strategies, use of auth i 
systems. Intelligent tutoring systems. Dissemination, legal issues Overvit 
CSci 278 (Spring) yf 

4 Ste 
Rotenstreich and» 5 
topo 
mmi 
NT. 


] ^ 


research issues in CBL. Project required. Prerequisite 
Object-Oriented Design (3) 
Object-oriented systems, software reusability, software modularity, 


ind bottom-up approaches, object classification, genericity, metaprogré! 
"S 


concurrent object-oriented programming languages. Prerequisite ( 
(Spring) p 
Design of Interactive Multimedia (3) 

pts. Hardware co™ 


History, theory, and development of multimedia concep y 
itive 10 


Heller and - 


“yr 


nents, platforms, and authoring tools. Scientific, technical, and cogn yia 
dations of various media including text, sound, graphics, and video. ns 
design. Use of a media taxonomy as a design and evaluation tool, Comp 
of a multimedia portfolio required. Prerequisite: CSci 144 (Fall) qui 
Solutions of Algebraic Systems (3) Pardavi-Horvath —— 
env 


Numerical solutions of linear algebraic equations and the algebraic eig eq? 

i : 18 
problem. Sparse matrix techniques. Solutions of nonlinear simultaneo 
tions. Interpolation and extrapolation. Prerequisite: CSci 155 


(Fall, even years) T. 
Solutions of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Pardavi-Horv ath an’ : 
Numerical solutions of problems in one dimension. Calculus of fini 
ences in the derivation of the solution methods. Numerical quadrature: ap? 


te di E 
j$' 


functions and zeros of polynomials; finite difference, predic tor-correc dins 
Runge-Kutta methods; boundary-value and eigenvalue problems 9 i 


differential equations Prerequisite: advanced calculus (Spring, eve"? aj 
Special Topics (1 to 3) ) 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes Fall and spine gu 
Research (arr.) pel 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged May bet 
for credit su 


Thesis Research (3-3) yous 
Parallel Algorithms (3) | dis ib 

i ae. 
Design and analysis of parallel algorithms. Topics inc lude shared- à? 5. 


uted-memory parallel computation models, graph algorithms, divide st ot? 
quer algorithms, numerical problems, parallel algorithms for com ea) z 
optimization methods. Prerequisite: CSci 217, 235 (Spring, even M. 
Computer Graphics III (3) Hahn 2 qe 
Advanced topics in computer graphics. Computer animation; spatial adios 
poral anti-aliasing; hidden-surface algorithms; illumination moe eis, yis 
procedural models; texture mapping. Survey of current literature 
CSci 219. (Spring, even years) and 9 
Computer Vision (3) Loew gpd” 
Image processing; edge detection, segmentation, local features, shap tio? 0 
gion description in 2D and 3D. Insights from human vision Represe? fot 


orithms: ^». ro 


vision: object models, synthetic images, matching gaps, alg ing {0 
reasoning 


production system, syntactic networks. Planning, spatial f 
vision Prerequisite Usci 220, 22 (Spring, even vears) 4 and 5 
Adaptive Learning Systems II (3) Boc gov 
Alternative memory structures. Selection and modification polices patio? 


mental models and evaluation policies. Metrics for performance e 


-chical net 4) 
collective learning systems automata. Self-organizing, hierarchica real) 
5 B 8 dy 


cells. Prerequisite: CSci 221, 224. (Spring? 


collective learning 


322 Natural Language | nderstanding Bk ind 
The State of the art of natural | inguage parsing and se ind 
Computer systems. Review of formal 
Mars and parsing. Augmented tr 
mMantics, and context. Dete rministic 
CSci 224 (Spring, odd years 
Knowledge-Based Systems (3) 

The design, structure 
Clude: 


context-free 


ansition networks: problems of 


parsing and semantic parsing. P 


32 


= 


and application of knowledge-b ised system 


age 
acquisition, representation, and processing í I expert kno 


wledge. k 
edge based svstem architectures levelopment tools, and ISer interfaces 
Vey of existing knowledge-based systems. Student projects involve designir 

aa, “pert systems and development tools. Prerequisite: CSci 224 Fall 

327 Advanced Information Systems (3 


Spec ial topic 8, 


such as architecture of information SVs 


Ider! ire en 
couraged to present repo ts in information systems research. Prerequisite CSci 
131 and one course chosen from CSci 178, 21 j, Or 216; or permission of course 

329 ES or. _ (Fall, odd years | 
Omputer Sec urity Systems II (3 H 


Intrusion dete 


ction. Viruses, worms, and other 
an 


rogue programs 


alysis met} 


10dologies, developing international standar 
Curity m 


irds, and comi 
odels, such as those of Bell and LaPadula, Biba ind Clark and Wils )I 
'omputer network security Advanced protection ag 


nst statisti. nfarenes 
335 Web security. Biometrics Prerequisite: CSci 229 (Spring, odd vears 
> Advanced Computer Architecture (3) Narahar 
Array processors, SIMD con 


nputers performance enhancen 


nts I 
Sor architecture, MIMD processors. Interconnection networks, men J 
zation, conc urrency problems Multiprocessing control algorithms. de llock 
Problems, syn hronization, parallel algorithms, data flow omputers. Prereqi 
Site: CScj 235 


(Fall, even years) 


337 VI er c. ek 
VLSI Systems Organization (3) 


Berkovich ar 1 Staff 
Mpact of VLSI on í omputer systems design. Computational models for co 
Current pro, essing. Parallel algorithms. Con« ept of cellular automaton. Proces- 
Sor arrays. Associative processing. ( omputer communications. Re lundancv 
a 


Nd reliability Specialized applications of VLSI systems. Prey 
2 7, EE 214, or equivalent (Fall, even years 
“ONCurrency and Parallelism (3) 

Togramming languag 
distributed 
Monitors. 
Student 
Odd ve 


e models for the support of con 


irrenc 


processing. Tasks and rendezvous semaph 


and message passing. Language support for 
projects. Prerequisite: CSci 
ars) 


B or permission of in 


“esearch and Evaluation of Interactive Multimedia (3 Martin and Staff 
Seminar fo, using on research and evaluation. Investigation of research metho 

C I » , , " 

Ogies, experimental design, and evaluation protocols. Development of re 
Se : 

earch hy pothesis, experimental design, development of evaluation prot 

and im 


ple 


mentation of the protocol to evaluate ir 


Iteractive mu 

Cati 

380 ations Prerequisite: CSci 275, 278 or permission of instructor 
, Ultimedia Project Development (3) Heller and Staff 
“semin 


A ar on total project design and developm I ractive multimed 
: PPropriate hardware and software platforms, system design 

oduc tiy ity tool 
OPment, 


ind development 
5, project management, dynamics of team-t 


ased project devel- 
cost analysis, prototyping, pilot testing nd e 


ind evaluation. S ant 
L leg I © 
390 E Projects Prerequisite CSci 378 (Spring) 
La quium (0) Staff 
Cty re, x . - s 
a tures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering and computer 
99) p cuce. Topics to be announced each semester Fall and spring) 
! Com 
i Puter Science Research (arr.) Staff 
“Mited to stuc 


lents preparing for the Doctor of S 
19g Di be Tepeated for credit 


:SSertation Research (arr.) 
"mite 


cience qualifying examination 


d to Dox tor of Science candidates. Mav be r« peated for credit 


180 RSES OF INSTRUCTIO! 


ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 

Professors R.C. Waters (Chair), E.L. Murphree, Jr., H. Eisner, G.R. Brier, J.R. Hartt? 
T.A. Mazzuchi, J.P. Deason 

Adjunct Professor R.R. Romano yo 

'"rofessorial Lecturers W.A. Goetz, S.F. Pauls, H.S. Kimmel, C.C. Myers, Jr., RW: Ko 
S.O. Mauldin, N. Gerstanzang, A. Procko, R.M. Andersen, S.M. Wander, AJ. Mum 
F.R. Power, W.P. Henderson, M.G. Goedde, F.H. Stoodley, F Allario, C.R. Cothe 
R.S. Cutler, D.]. Ryan, L.W. Transeau 

Associate Professors M.L. Donnell, M.R. Duffey, M.A. Stankosky , Tull 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.D. Hofler, B.A. Brower, K.J. O'( onnell, P.C € 
F. Suber, Ir., P. A. Massimini, P.G. Meikle, J.E. Felch, Jr., B.L. Lewis, M.A g)-Mik# 
S.V. Massimini, A. Green 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer S.M. Janssen 

Lecturer B. Habibi 


r 
f 


^ e n» 
See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading t0 th 


ter's, professional, and doctoral degrees P 
> ; and 99 
204 Management of Engineering Contracts (3 Eisner tion pi 

ation” 


Study of the total contracting process (including initial budget prepar o 
justification, execution of a contract, and administration of the ¢ ontract ^ uve 
pletion) considered from the viewpoints of the industrial and governmen 

(Fall and spring) » qui 


and the seller of technical materials and services ‘ 
Donnell 4? 


207 The Human Resources Function 
for Engineering Managers (3) gs 
Principles, theory, and practical considerations of the human resource on! 

anage^ . 


tion for engineering managers, with applications for engineering 9 nce 
g PI f the p“ 


Issues and case studies examined within the context of the totality 0 g enl 
3 “ ana 

of management as well as the dynamics of human resources mar 

(Fall) Sti 


210 Engineering Law (3) 
Legal principles and proc edures of interest to engineers. The / ' 
system, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engineers, 


liability, agency relationships, patent and proprietary rights, specia 


in research and development contracts (Spring) ond 
211 Organizational Behavior for the Engineering Manager (3) Donne ing f 
Behavior at the engineering organization level. Emphasis on chang oats 
neering organizations and their cultures and on increasing their effec cons 
Includes evaluating and selecting engineering organization structure? i 
ering influences on their design, and reviewing work design and ene 
innovation (Fall, spring, and summer) PL. 
212 The Management of Technical Organizations (3 Water? du^ 
The practice of management as applied within technical organization $, , 
history of the tradition and current effective practices, research In jnte™ 


al an 


case studies, with objectives of enhanced understanding of extern ent 


" L 
factors influencing organizational performance and leadership requ 


(Fall and spring) 
216 Research Methods for the Engineering Manager (3 


Advanced course in research, experimental, and statistical 
10 nee 


f instr 


nd 
Donnell nods p 
o y 
engineering management doctoral and master's students wl ctor 


thesis or dissertation Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission 0 wall 
(Fall) "T 
217 Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3) ponts d con 
History of AI, expert systems, knowledge representation, search a ug c 
techniques, natural language processing, computer vision, ‘ ompul g s 
atures 7. pr 


ledge d 


botics, knowledge-based systems, evidential reasoning, and fe 


and PROLOG languages. Hands-on experience with à know i 

T. 

Laboratory required Spring) . nell a. 
218 Management of Information and Systems Security (3) Do in^. 


Development and management of effective security system 


gis fo 
tion, personnel, and physical security. Emphasis on risk analysis 


protection (Spring) 


219 Object-Oriented Analysis and Design ( 


The object relat onship model and the object-behavior m« 


Donnell and Staff 


Mana i n 


plexity with views and high level 


i modeling in object-oriented sv stems an 
The conc epts, the method, and ipplications, including object-based and ex 

,,. Oriented languages Prerequisite: EMgt 251 »pring) 

“20 Policy Factors on Environmental and Deason and Staff 
Energy Management (3 
Exploration of the policy development process from several « ent b 
Integrated perspec tives Focus on areas of environmer tal and energy m 
agement and use of current case studies to levelop a framework of ur lerstand 

bc ing to support decisions in a broad variety of management sett g I 

221 Environmental Management (3) Deasc 1 Staff 
Technic il, economic political idministrative, and social forces influen« ng the 
quality of the environment ind the use of resources Government and indust 
Programs to combat pollution of the air, soil, and water. Ex sting and pend 
pertinent legis]: theoretical asp« ts of specific management problems: tool« 

E for assessing « ivironmental impact (Fal 

“22 Energy Management (3) Jeaso 1 Staff 
The function of the energy management office of a large organizatior u 
planning staffing, conducting energy audits, settir g priorities, acquiring ene 
lec hnology ind maintaining energy budgets. An energy conservation project 

= encouraged Spring) 

“3 Air Quality Management (3 Deason and Staf 
*Xplores the nature of critical local, regional. continental ind global proble 
associ ited with air pollution covering historical evolution of such prot 
Examines the ¢ omplex reguiatory and institutiona "work, concepts 

24 Anales controlling air qual yn — ar oo S Spring dd dx 

é 00is in Environmental Management ( Deas ] 
^ Survey course in env ironmental management, focusing on tools to assess t} 
environment cost benefit analysis, land use comprehensive planning, ( 
Bressiona] a tivities, and environmental laws. The regulatorv )Cess as 
ates to eny ironmental management. Risk assessment methodology. M 
225 pPProac h to solving environmenta problems (Spring 
,Jzardous and Toxic Waste Management and Cleanup (3) Deas St 
Ye Objective of this course is to develop a working knowledge of the hazar 
and toxic waste management and clean ıp processes used in the U.S. The e 
and Missions of federal, state and local governme! t relevant laws and . 
208 regulations: and other management functions I 
"ater Quality Management (3 Deason a otal 
"Xamines the nature of point and non-point sources of surface and grour ate 
Pollution and the statutory, regulatory, and institutional framew irk contr 
Water quality management activities in the U.S. Current approaches to water 
231 ality protection and enhancement (Fall) 
9gram and Project Management (3) Eisner and Staff 
asic instruction in the use of the Critical Path Method (CPM) for 


for projec 
Program planning; computers for project management; Primavera « pute 
oftware project organization for n-site management; cost accounting: mult 
an (program) management: resource m inagement for the project; extensive 
232 Crisis : omputers to solve project-related problems I 
— Emergenc y Management | 3) i ye M d and Staf 
emery. 5 and problems of crisis and emergency 1 lanageme | € in ng rise 
era] E te and lis: ters Developing crisis and contingency | ins The Fed 
Managing th” Plan and National Contingen | i )rgar zing fo esi o € 
sis do, E gt le response organization — n à turbulent environme 
234 M is Ision making and communication (Fa 
for NM of Risk and Vulnerability Ha ] 1 St 
Develo sýn and Technological Henares ( 3) 
Ment Qm of com epts req tired for r sk based planning and risk ny 
Schno], o lives ind methods for vulner ibility ssessment for nat lisas 
Commun? al hazards, and terrorist threats. Risk analvsis k percept e^ 
ICatio 


ton, risk mitigation 


Fall 


eem ama 
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and St! 
236 Information Technology in Crisis Harrald and* 


and Emergency Management (3) " 


: «ing Gis 
l'he role of information in crisis and response management; determining & 
eo " 


ati 


s information requirements; i iformation technologies app! 


ter and cris ; 
nent; causes and effects of inform 


risis, disaster, and emergency manage 
breakdowns d ses and disasters (Spring) 
38 Current Issues in Emergency and Crisis Management (3) 


Seminar on current issues and the management successes and failures th 
y feder” 


sui 
Harrald and SU 
$ exit! 


ited during recent disaster or crisis events. Includes presentations from 
local private, and nonprofit perspectives (5pring) 4 Su! 
241 Introduction to Management of Construction (3 Murphree ane", 
How the construction industry worldwide works: feasibility studies; OB 
tion for construction; financing and cost accounting for í onstruction: de Y 
and engineering contracts and procedures; construction contracts; chant 
ders and delays; acceleration; claims, arbitration, mediation, litigation š 
management; project planning (Fall) T 
242 Construction Project Management (3) Murphree ant 4s 
Applications of CPM concepts; owner and contractor viewpoints and wt 
subcontractor relations and control; use of computer software (Primaverdh rj 
low an example construction job from concept through design and CÓ es! 
award, and construction; attention to change orders, weather- aused € 
plans, and other delays; acceleration; claims; job closeout (Spring , cyf 
243 Construction Cost Management (3) Murphree e got 
Cost estimating and control for owner and contractor from projec ric 
through construction, operation and maintenance, to disposal Paramet" « 
estimating; budget estimates during design; detailed quantity takeoff asto 


ing from completed designs; bid preparation; financing alternatives; 


trol during construction; computers in cost control (Fall) 199 
245 Facilities Operation and Maintenance Management (3) Murphree i m. 
zation ^" T. 


Economic issues in facilities management; planning and organi jtio 
aré 


tenance; energy and environmental issues; strategies; day-to-day op* i nal! 
maintenance; estimating with standard production models; « omputers ^. ig 
tenance operations; contracts for maintenance: preparation and admini» 
facility obsolescence, recycling and disposal (Spring) an Ste! 
251 Information and Software Engineering (3) Harrald yit 
Introduction to analysis and design of information systems int luding hyi 
ments analysis, project management, and software architectures. Intre (fo 
to CASE tools. Prerequisite: EMgt 256 or permission ol instructor 
spring, and alternate summers) IT 
253 Production Design (3) Duffey ê ipl? 
Consideration of production design and operations in the context s p 
grated company strategy. Process and trade-off analyses, capat ity man 4 
and planning, tec hnology planning (Spring) i and 9" 
255 Management of Research and Development (3) wW -— ada”, 
Study of technological innovation as a vital part of the organization ing 
tion process. Role of the technical manager in using organization, pi ral) A 
motivation to accomplish research and development objectives- id god 
256 Information Management and Information Systems (3) Harré ation” 


» , inform" ite 
he use of information in organizations, the management of the info yi? 


source; the impact of information and communication tec hnology: A 
EMgt 254 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) f y and 
260 Survey of Finance and Engineering Economics (3 Dufley to &9* 
Survey of material from accounting, finance, and economics relevi pdo” 
neering activity. Includes traditional engineering economy topics og ap 
tals of accounting; and financial planning, budgeting, and estimall sum, 
ble to the management of technical organizations (Fall, spring $^. and a^ 
261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) Bn r d 
Case studies in economic analysis, capital budgeting, the price sy" yj 
adjustments, socioeconomic analysis (Fall and spring) raters and? 
262 Finance for Engineers (3) Wa wr of fi^, 
Financial analysis and concepts useful to engineers: sources and vest 


i ^ ; in 
management of working capital, leverage, valuation, forec asting, 


cisions. Prerequisite: EMgt 260 (Fall and spring 


265 Transportation Management I (3) 
Integration of social, technical 
Shape trans 


Waters and Staff 
; economic, and political considerations that 
portation systems and their management. Foc 
266 and relative advantages (Fall) 
ENS Transportation Management II (3) 

Investigation of th« 


is on modal histories 


Waters and Staff 
economics and management of a transportation mode, fron 
U.S. and international perspectives. T 


Topics include impact of tecl 
deregulation, and politics on the provision of transportation 
Elements of Problem Solving and 
Decision Making for Managers (3) 

Problem formulation. Concepts and tec hniques used in an 
problems Modeling decision problems using decision trees, probability models 
multi objective models and utility theorv. Class examples using 
>», “Pplication packages Prerequisite ApSc 115 

sd nowledge Engineering of Expert Systems (3) 
Methods of knowledge engineering for expert systems, 
views, knowledge acquisition 


inology 


^ lopring) 
269 


Mazzuchi and Staff 
alyzing management 


including life cycle 

ontologii al er gineering, know ledge b 1Sf d 

€sign/implementation/verific ation/maintenance. Hands-on work with 

281 Mated knowledge engineering tools (Fall) 
Systems Analysis and Management I (3) 


le systems or holistic 
alloc 


aut 


Eisner and Staff 
approach as a methodology for making dec is 
ating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alternatives. 
t teria, and feedback. Prerequisite: EMgt 269 or equivalent (Fall) 


©ystems Analysis and Management II (3) 
ase 


tons and 


models, cri 


to 


Eisner and Staff 


Studies in systems analysis, inc luding applications to indust 


rial, economic 
and military situations 


Prerequisite: EMgt 281 or permission of instructor 
zag g Pring) 
" Systems Engineering I (3) Eisner and Staff 
9ystems approach to the architecting and engineering large-scale systems 
elements of systems eng i 


ineering; methods and standards: 
„nat support systems and software engineering; trends and 
integrative nature of systems engineering 
Systems Engineering II (3) 


Specific applications of systems 
Projects 


computer tools 
directions; the 
(Fall and spring) 

Eisner and St 


s engineering tools and tec hniques; stude 


285 Prerequisite: EMgt 283 or equivalent (Spring) 
Minar: Management Issues (3) 
Xplores the o 
Domi. deve 
C SOcie 
287 let 


Waters and Staff 
volution of human organizations particularly witl 
lopment, in order to assess the role of managem 
etal evolution (Fall) 

cision Support Systems and Models (3) 

;. Ory of decision making 
lcs and processes. Desi; 


Dss (hands-on) 1 
288 Tables, 


1 respect to eco 


i 
ent in the process of 


Staff 
a cognitive view. Modeling decision maker heuri 


1, implementation, and evaluation of state-of-the 
Assess impact of behavioral, situational, and o 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 
“ec Nology Issue Analysis (3) 

~“ONtextya] bac ’ 
? public 
nnovy 
299 postem 


art 


Tganizational 


Stankosky and Staff 
kground and intellectual basis for addressing tex hnolog 


and private sectors. Tec hnology impact assessment, f 
ation; principles and practices of technology transfer as el 
atic approach to making technology decisions Fall) 

Stu p Factors Engineering (3) 
ax Y Of the hum in 
and t 


V issues 


and j 


orecasting 


ments of 


Donnell and Staff 
m design, job design, 
gement. Human sensory-motor, percept 


Binenn; -> task analysis and allocation; contextual 
ering, Mod 


-machine interface applied to syste 
echnology mana 


: ial, and cognitive 
‘actions; 


aspects of human factors en 
eling, design, and evaluation methoc 


oe lologies Applications to 
£93 Tech, , tered industrial and information systems (Fall) 
Essentia Enterprises (3) Murphree and Staff 
of View. n eatures of technology-based ¢ ompanies from the entrepreneur's point 
Mer t s eam management of an enterprise in a computer-simulated eny iron- 
2 Sonne] ®signed for those working in technical firms and for government per 
94 Markey °° depend on technical firms as suppliers (Fall) 
Analy Ing of Technology I (3) Stankosky and Staff 


ana SİS of industrial marke 
and tools for e 


ices 


ting process and functions, providing conce 
ngineering managers to market hi 
(Fall and spring) 


pts 


gh technology products and 


184 


295 


296 


297 


298 


299—300 
311 


334 


344 


> 


386 


387 


388 


gual 
Database Design and Database Management Systems (3) Harrald and di 


Concepts, strategies, and features of database design and management 7 
and main 
Prerequs" 
e sume 


r 


sis, design, and implementation of database systems for micro 
applications. Development of a microcomputer database system 
EMgt 254 or permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and alternat 
Software Project Development with CASE (3) Harrald ane", 
Evaluation and selection of CASE tools, use of CASE tools in softwar , 
Open 0 $ 


sign/project. Graphical user interface and re-engineering tools. y 
eir prog" 


master's candidates in the department during the last semester of th 
Prerequisite: EMgt 251 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Problems in Engineering Management (3) "me 
Project course providing the opportunity to apply concepts and tools prev 
agement pi 


4 pov" 
and app”. 
ar Pui 


qui 
Waters and 9. 


studied to the solution of an actual problem in engineering man 
dents work in small groups, on a problem proposed by students 
by the instructor. Open only to master's ¢ andidates in the departme? 


the last semester of their program (Fall, spring, and summer) gw 
Research (arr.) da or? 
Basic or applied research in engineering management or systems analysi* y 

to master's degree candidates in the department. May be repeated for cre ste 
Thesis Research (3-3) "n 


Stankosky 89, og 


Marketing of Technology II (3) 0 
S indust™ ig 


A systematic treatment of global marketing in the context of l 


1 r r 
petitiveness. Emphasis on understanding the global technic al and mé 
environment and formulating marketing strategies (Spring) "LA 
Data Communications and Networks (3) Harrald à js 

h emph/ oo 


Technical and managerial aspects of data communications, wit a 
communication networks. Methodologies used in data « ommunicatio™ gi 
munication networks, and distributed data processing Prerequisite: = 


or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) apd 
Disaster Recovery and Organizational Continuity (3) Harrald aati? 
Disaster recovery planning and business « ontinuity. Recovery of i? 
and communication systems. The role of the private sector in mitigation ot 
covery. Public/private partnerships in community re onstruction ane í 
(Fall) and sp 
Environmental Hazard Management (3) Harrald f tg 
Geological, meteorological, radiological, chemical, and biological haza asi 
the United States and international communities Organizational resp pit 
ties for hazard identification and management. Communication and per git 


of vulnerability and risk. Challenges to local governments and com 


ements 


(Spring) "TA 
Construction Management Seminar (3) Murphree tion 
Timely issues, recent research findings; guest speakers from the cons es 
dustry; in a seminar setting, students make presentations of persons sp 

f 


resuits; applic ations of high technology in construction manag 
emphasis given to productivity in construction (Spring) an and" E 
Inventive Thought, Cognition, and Computers (3) Silverm& C pit 
Human information process, memory, and normative vs. descripti ve, golf 
modeling; designing knowledge-based systems for inventing Cognit? ada 


of inventors, project managers, and caseworkers are considere" "T d 
ne jearning ý 


knowledge-based systems, expert database systems, machir " 
Prerequisite: EMgt 270 (Spring, even years) soo 1005 
Advanced Topics in Management (3) Murph " pep, 
Reading and discussion of classical and recent literature í pe^ 
losophy and application of management principles l'otal quality n po 
concepts and techniques are covered, as are applications of statis f 


í 1 9 

control. (Fall, odd years) "T E 

Technological Forecasting and Management (3) Stankos ica a9 
;chnolog! nag 


Concepts and methods for understanding the dynamics of te sI 

Issues in technology assessment, technology transfer, and strategi iv 
" d: n P 

of technology. (Fall) puffey ” T 


Cost Effectiveness (3) 
Advanced problems in engineering economic analysis Prert 
or equivalent with permission of instructor (Spring 


quisite 
odd years 


390 Human-Computer Interaction (3) 


The human factors of interactive computing 
Psychology linguistics computer 
to the design 


ing, 


Silverman and Staff 
Fundamentals of cognitive 
science, and management science applied 
and development of interactive computer systems 
requirements analysis, } 


user model 
human computer interface design 


new systems 
Implementation 


(Spring) 
394 Advanced Study (arr.) Staff 
Limited to professional degree candidates in the department. May be repeated 
195.9 for credit 
~96 


Professional Project Research (3-3) 


Staff 
3 Amited to professional degree candidates in the department 
"98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
3 Amited to Doctor of Sc lence candidates. May be re peated for credit 
*99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates May be repeated for credit 
GINEFD n, 
NEERING SCIENCI 
* Civi ‘ , ; 
il, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
Noy 
SLI 
ofosg 1 : 
D.) m R.N, Ganz, Jr., J.H Maddox, G. Paster, J.A A. Plotz, J.A Quitslund, C.W. Sten 
Mier A leavey, O.A. Seavey, L.B Salamon, R. Sunder Rajan ( Visiting), A. Romines. I A 
Atte 
M ate Professors G.R. Bozzini, R.L Combs, G. Carter, K. Moreland, M.S. Soltan, D 
p Sheni 


Seente "8 M. Alcorn, J. Shore, F Moskowitz (Chair), T.G. Wallace, M.D. { 
inta pls, J.J Cohen, J.D. Brody, P Cook 
"tito lTofessoria] Lecturer P. Griffith 


Nini "fessors M.V. Dow, P. Chu, Y. Park. G Wald, V. Chandra, S. Wolf. E 
Teiber 


Cus. “St, J. Harris. A. Hewett, R. McRuer, R Samuels, C. Betensky. C 
Tn 40! ^M. Ryder, A Schultheis 


air, J.M 


Gamber, D 


SR. Ssistant Professors J. Bolz, D. Scarboro, S. Maley, A Wilkerson, S. P Willens 
une icke, M Simms-Burton 
"tty | nstructors D.A. Bruno, S Gold, P. Presser 
ean Moore Writer in W ashington A. Caston 
Arts in the field of English with optional conce ntrations in English or Amer 
Ure... p 


rerequisite: a Bachelor o 


f Arts degree with an unde 
an literature, or 


r : á 
Americ 24 credit hours in English 


rgraduate major in 
r American literature above 


ing; , 28 Beneral requirements stated under Columbian 


M i , 
Me ding (1) 24 credit hours of course work planned in 
LN Advisor: (2) Leve 


l One proficiency (translation of a passage with a dictionary) 
‘May, Proved i : i ` 
Ste, e, ° foreign language (French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, or | 
* "Uu Pi " 
s id o tha prehensive Examination in American or English liter 
X dire, e thi ter; and (4) a master's thesis (6 cre 
hus, "Ced by 


oin a member of the department's graduate f 
average of at least 3.25 


School of Arts and Sci 


consultation with tl 


tin); (3) 
ature, to be j 


assed at 
edit hours) on an 


rd semes approved 


aculty. Students must maintain 


ip, "n Ji 1 the field of English with optional concentrations i 

| a ] 

y Bligh oe uro 'rerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree w 

the « Americ an literature, o 

NN Phomore leve] 

Ming. 28 gener 

ty clu ing © > 
With 8 


n English or 
ith an undergraduate n 


alor 
r 24 credit hours in English or 


American literature 
al requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 
atisfactory ¢ ompletion of (1) 72 credit hours of course work (48 for stu 
Leve] m degrees in English) planned in consultation with the department advi 
b. fore; ae Proficiency (translation of a passage without a dictionary) in an 
% orejas "anguage, or Level One proficiency (translation with a dictionary) in two 
Ni in; n ànguages (French, German, Italian, »panish, Greek, or Latin): (3) a qual- 
1d ge ne In American literature or English literature, to be passed by the end of 
tio or er, and a field examination, to be completed by the end of the sec ond year 
"Which h Benre related to the proposed dissertation topic; (4) 


a dissertation pro- 
ust be approved no later than the end of the third vear of enrollment in 
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er of the ot 
fth) 


the program; and (5) a dissertation on an approved topic, directed by a memb 
partment's graduate faculty and completed by the end of the fourth (or possibly fi 
of study jd 
Each student plans a program of studies in consultation with the department ami 
and a committee of the graduate faculty. Students must maintain a grade-point avene 
at least 3.5. The fields for the period examination are Early Modern English (1500-1 Ti 
18th-Centurv English (1660-1800); Early American (beginnings to 1815); 19th-Cen 
English and/or American; 20th-Century English and/or American; African Ames 
(1650 to the present); and Asian-American (1800 to the present). The fields for the? 


examination are drama, prose fiction, poetry, and criticism 


ow he ta 
With permission, a limited number of 100 level courses in the department mayb? g 

for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate 

Bulletin for course listings , 


Note: All graduate English courses from Engl 205 forward may be repeated for 0 
with permission of the director of graduate studies " 
201 Introduction to Graduate Studies in English (3) Romines, y 
Introduction to methodology for researching, writing, presenting, anc P^ 
ing literary scholarship, to faculty and area resources, to « urrent prO" 

issues. Instruction in electronic research (Fall) pest 
202 Teaching Writing (3) Alcorn, Mos js” 
Major texts and issues in contemporary « omposition theory and practic? a 


relating to writing classroom practice. Required of graduate teaching rcall) 


F 
and all other students who wish to teach in the writing program - m. 
203 Textual Theory and Practice (3) Alcorn, Pacis 
s 1 


An examination of theoretical models that describe the nature anc sentat” 
vepres 
language. Readings in influential texts that explore issues of repre 


knowledge, power, subjectivity, ideology, other familiar terms. hen gol” 
204 Literary Criticism and Theory (3) Co thea” 
In order to clarify the character and utility of various contemporary? | gg! 


approaches to literary works, two or three texts are analyzed fom P peti 
view of deconstruction, New Historicism, gender studies, and other 


problems wal? 
205 Advanced Literary Theory (3) Cohen, Paster, soltan., at 
The course focuses on a major figure or topic in theory (e.g.; Fouca gif 
Barthes, Kristeva, Bakhtin, post-Marxist theory, language and power col 
212 Medieval Period (3) stica e 
Topics in medieval writing and culture (700-1500). Emphasis on crit et 
and the Middle Ages, centered around an organizing topic (gender W 
" 


viance, subjectivity, etc.). Quit j 

221-22 Renaissance Period (3-3) paster, ^ pal 

Topics in the development of English literary culture from the e 

regime to the Interregnum, with reference to forms of authority, 108 a 
past, performance and textual production, and other topics Engl 24* 

prose; Engl 222: dramatic literature sa. 

223 Studies in Early American Culture (3) eror] 

The interrelation of American literature and culture, 1607 , 4 

historiography, religious issues. Same as AmSt 273 wot 

227-28 Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (3-3) e 

Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English literary 

terms of constructions of modern subjectivity, the beginnings ' 

and gender dichotomies, emergence of "English" imperialism, an" eland y 

231-34 Nineteenth Century (3-3-3-3) Green-Lewis, Mor L 


-1820. L 


ultures const i 
cs of publie 
re othe Ios 

0 d p 


Y 
'eavey, SU IEEE 
Romines, Seavey: n uie. 


and © 
Topics in British and American nineteenth-century w riting 9^. uch 
d issues" 


ploring national traditions and international movements an gk 


manticism, Realism, and others “leave yi 

235-38 Twentieth Century (3-3-3-3) Chu, Green-Lew Mc! de 
Moreland, Moshenberg, Romines, Soltan 

Topics in twentieth-century British and American writing 

ing national traditions and international movements 

ary modernism, anti-modernist and post-modernist ¢ urren 


1S, INI» rales yw 


anc ou ah” 
and issues: S 


ts, others: 


240 Writing Race and N 


ation (3) 
The course 


uses literary culture to explore intersect 
tion of racial and ethnic identities ar 
41 Conceptualizing Genders (3) 
Struc tures of 


Chu, Miller Sten, Wald 


ions of origins and evolu 


id national myths and political objectives 
Cohen, Paster, Wald Wallace, Wolf 

sex and gender difference « onsidered historical 

cally, in luding masculinity 

tations 


‘Cally and theoreti- 


femininity, sexualities, and t} eir textual represen 
NEN. 

743 Studies in Genre (3 3) McAleavey, Paster Quitslund, Wolf 
considered theoretically and practically. Cont 


ontent varies 
ticity and the Construction of Identitv (3) 


uestions of genre 


244 Ethy 


Chu, Sten 
Literary culture is used to explore how individuals communities, and societies 
Construct self awareness and knowledge about others for cultural exchange 
7 9stcolonialism (3) Plotz, Sunder Rajan 
Oste olonial theory and texts by representative writers 
omen and Writing (3) 
Selec ted topics in the trad 


Romines, Wald Wallace 
itions, theory, and texts of women’s literary 
tion and ¢ ulture. Same as WStu 251 

Selected Topics in Criticism (3) 
Opics may include í ultur: 
E Independent Research (3) 
Written permission 
99-30 mum of 9 hours 
31.» ~ esis Research (3 3) Staff 
Folger Institute Seminars (3-3) Staff 
Opics will be announced ir 


e repeated for credit 
29 Provided t} graduate advisor before 


nrod 
ry produ 


Wald, Wolf 


lers 


il studies film, gay/lesbian studies otl 


Staff 
of instructor required. May be repeated for , redit to a max 


1 the Schedule of Classes May t 
ie topic differs. Consult the 


registration 
“vanced Reading and Research | 


(arr.) Staff 
Imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
399 "ly be repeated for ; redit 
P Issertation Research (arr.) Staff 
"Imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. Mav be repeated for credit 
RUM 
SONME r à = 
I — MENTAI, AND RESOURCE POLICY 
; ift a 
i Merch 9! Environmental and Resource Policy 
JN. pu 9t (Director). D, Fuller, W.S Logan, B.M. Mergen, J.H. Miller, W.( Parke, 
ty ®, A.M, Yezer 


l of Arts and Sciences off 


linary program lea ling t 
r of Arts in the field of public policy with a « 
resource policy, TI 


he program is directed by the 
à Ments rox e Polit y and draws upon faculty 

a e Envie ithin the 1 niversity 
MON “onmental and Resource Pol 
evel examination of the 
Vironmenta] 
{cisions le 
"in Addition t 
MW Mpetence in 
TN Bective q 


ers an interdiscip 
oncentration in envi 
nd ' Committee on Environ 


and relevant courses fr m y 


various 


ICy Program presents in its core requirement 

specific areas that affect decisions made in the broad 
and resource policy analytic tools re- 
ading to effective policy regarding the environment 
) mastering the core material, 
an area of 
'andidat 
cy Program. 


This material includes the 


] natural 


a student is also expecte 
particular interest by choosing an approved elective 
es should consult with the direc tor of the 


1 to develop 


> Environmental and 


0 " 
its In the field of 


public policy with a con entration 
icy. à 


n environmental and 


s u u 
1 bachelor's degree with a B average 
or other relevant area from an 


$ —Prerequisite f 
28, n; i 
' Natural s ience, 


(or equivalent) in a 
ü 
E Introductory ( ou 


accredited « ollege or uni- 


L lre rse in statistics 

SY 

j ‘he 

l| » * Bener à : 

US ra] requirements stated under ( olumbian School of Arts and Sciences 
ts ingly. hours of ; ore Courses selected from the following (students whose back- 
y Bis 2 de some of these courses may substitute additional courses in the elective 
a Dias, ^78, 243; Ex on 217 


: 237; E&RP 210, 240; PS; 
lve al techniques course) 
Gn, “Ve : 
Em lourg Of courses selected from those listed in one of the 
the Under > Progr lle 
ergraduate Programs Bulle 


Ate eres 203; PAd 201; Stat 183 or other 
1 Te} Statistic 


following elective 
tin for 100-level courses 
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Earth Sciences: Geog 107, 108, 136, 137, 219, 220; Geol 105, 122, 128, 274 
Ecology: BiSc 126, 154, 155, 156, 157, 167 or 168, or 169, 242; Geog 220 290, 291 
Energy: EMgt 22: Geog 134: IAff 222; PSc 223, 224 (the School of Engines, 

ed in D 


Applied Science offers many courses relevant to this area; some may be includ 


program) 

Resource Management: Econ 161, 162; Geog 132, 133 
Undertaken at the completion of the < 
»roblem in environ 
nanner that integ 


222, 230, 290, 291 

(d) Comprehensive Project students prog "| 
the comprehensive project is the investigation of a specific Į entà " 
resource policy and the development of à proposed solution in a1 


the core curriculum with the course work in the elective field 


E ais eect te : ch! 
210 Seminar in Environmental and Resource Policy (3) yt d 
Approaches to env ironmental decision making as related to the formation ig 
vironmental and resource policy. Emphasis on the development of a pr^, 


i + forma” 
model to be used in the evaluation and incorporation of disparate infom af 


relevant to an environmental issue. Limited to degree candidates in the prf 
or enrollment with permission of the instructor NC 
240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures 


and Environmental Law (3) 
The rationale for environmental impact statements 
nature and origins of environmental concerns. Government agent ies 


pe 
à int 0 
from the viewpoint si 
resp". 
r ions P^ 

ble for environmental impact statements; current statutes and regulalio 


taining to the environment 


A 


EPIDEMIOLOGY M 


x: 
y r ‘ "el *e an 

Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers the degrees of Master of Science p pel? 

emiology. The School of Public Health ane w” 


, : «eq GO 
the Biostatistics ntact 


tor of Philosophy in the field of epid 
Services collaborates with the Department of Statistics and 
these degree programs. For the Public Health courses listed below please ©? 
School of Public Health and Health Services 


i l kinm 
Master of Science in the field of epidemiology—Prerequisite: course workin A 

L| > p 
ate calculus and matrix theory (Math 33 and 124) and proficiency in computer ho 


` iag LU |. 
tions (Stat 183 or PubH 251). With approval of the academic director, applicants cgi 
andidacy ov 


some of the listed prerequisite course work may be admitted to degree c 

fill deficiencies during the first year of studv; such course work does not coun 

degree requirements - nd 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian St hool of Arts 151^. 


4 ^ : sta di 
ences. The program of study consists of 33 hours of course work, including st ao 


ind PubH 191, 201, 202, 240, 255, 280, 290, and 291. Two elective « ourses i 
from either statistics or public health. A two-part Master's ( ;'omprehensive Exé 

is required 

| '$ deg 

a master * MP 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of epidemiology—Prerequisite 
epidemiology or a closely related field, including the prerequisites liste d 
ter of Science in the field of epidemiology. In some cases, an ex eptionally we 
candidate may enter the program with a bachelor's degree y and? 

Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian School of AT eh, 
ences, including the required public health courses for the Master of Science publ 
of epidemiology plus Stat 201-2, 210, 224, 225, and one course chosen from | s. 


211. or 213. Electives are chosen from statistics and public health. At the end € ic emi 
jp! f de" 


„d unde! "^, 


vear of study, a two-part General Examination is taken on biostatistics and * ust 
^ minimum of 12 hours of dissertation research is required; the dissertation P Jic 
strate the candidate's ability to do original resear h that develops methods or 4 
in the field of epidemiology gi 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) oi 
May be repeated for « redit qii 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) p? 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) sal exa" 
„neral € 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy g€ qi 

May be repeated for credit Y 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be re 


peated for of 


— Án 


I 2ommittee M.] Sodaro (Direi tor), H. Agnew, H.B Feigenbaum M. Gonglewski 
erber, S.S Rehman 


" ' field of European studies—The Elliott School of 


f International Af 
Mn à multidisc iplinary program that provides a broad background in the history 
the Politics of Western and Eastern Europe as well as analytic al tools for understanding 
ieg astic and international dynamics of contemporary I urope. The 


busin 0 provide 
rios ànd related careers in Euroy 
p D Planning further studv 

ling) visite: The 
Quy ars and 


iy satisfactorily 


w, T bette 
“tog t 


program is de 
skill-based professional training for those interested 


ean affairs as well as strong ac ademit preparation 


admission requirements stated under the Elliott Si hool of Interna- 
à bachelor's degree in a related field. In addition, 
pass a statistics course at the level of Stat 51 
T. The course mav be taken e 


mir as credit toward the degree 
li, od: the general requirements stated under the Elliott Scl 
LA © program consists ofa minimu 
iV. "din Europe 

J " Ope 
Y, Politie - 


degree candidates 
» 93, or 111 with a grade 
ither before or after entering the program: it w ill 


100! of International 
m of 36 hours of course work All students must 
cs, consisting of three courses chosen from his 
“Ono, ics ^al se ience, or international affairs, and a field 
Pun ireo o nsisting of Econ 217 
Ro, ^OT. (Econ 217 


an history and politi 


in international and } uropean 
18, 283, 284, and a fifth course identified by the pro 


on waived on the basis of equivalent course work or via 
Mica y tics Department diagnostic exam.) Stude ive field 
"ilysi Including three ( ourses, in 


5 0T with; . 
All sty ln an ac 
iy. “dents taka 7, 
Min the ts take [Aff 
i 


Do 2 


18 may be 


nts must also choose an elect 

either international business and finance or policy 

ademic disc ipline (economics, history, or political science 

295 or, with approval of the program director, LAff 298 ( 
hg ina] semester of the program, a ¢ apstone policy project. 

“Nong final 18 hours of the program, stude 

"ge op in p? oral and reading proficie 

to USsian. Those who pass e 

LT "nguage may do so 

"t iid ey for the degree, provided that Econ 217-18 has 
®lines for further details 


3 credits) 


nts must pass a language examination 


: ncy in à major Western or Eastern European lan- 
: xams in one language and wish to study 
Up to 6 hours of language study may be « ounted toward 


been waived. ( onsult th 


1 second 


e9 pro- 
t 


IN i 

Ani Amling, T.M. Barnhill, W.E Seale, W. H 
V s vica LL Glas Ot k 

"ecturer S. Uyanik 


TOfessors J.M Sachlis, N.G. 
ou, M 


andorf, M.S. Klock (Chair), J. Jordan 


Cohen, P.S. Peyser, G.M Jabbour, LG. Baieux- 


for programs of studv in business 
r of Accountancy, Master of Business Ad 
and Doctor of Philosophy 


h trati , and Public Management 
"ratio n leading to the degrees of Maste 
ip. aster of Science in Finance, 
nancial Decision Making (3) Sachlis, Peyser, Kloc k, Wilson 
and "Y and practice of business finance, emphasizing the 
nd s 10 


rt-term uses and sources of funds on the 


Dy cud 250, 


impacts of long 


firm's value Prerequisite 


(Fall and spring) 
pita] Formation (3) Handorf, Jordan 
Speemnants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow are evaluated 
rates *' emphasis on the level and risk structure and term structure of interest 


Site. ^? role and man 
».. Site. 
£29 E* MBAd 250. 


&stment Analysis 


agement of financial institutions js stressed. | 


'rerequi 
(Fall and spring) 


Amling, Cohen, Klock 
Risk ortfolio Management (3) Jordan, Bajeux 
econ Ward analysis of security investments. including analysis of n ational 
4 lomy i " n 
Y, industry, company, and market; introductio 
Ment. y I 


n to portfolio manage- 


(Fay), °™Phasis on theory erequisite: MBAd 250 


and computer methods, Pr 
and Spring) 


190 OURSES OF INSTRU‘ 


w. Wil? 
gent 


224 Financial Management (3 Jarnhill, Cohen, 


Advanced case studies in domestic and international financial mana 

A". 
working capital policy, capital budgeting, financing with debt and equity a 
idend policy, valuation, project finance, and mergers and acquisitions: ^^ 


uisite: Fina 221 (Fall and spring) ji 
231 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) ge 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. Indep 
dent research on investment analysis and portfolio management with emp " 
on theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequisite: Fina 223. ur 


233 Bank Management and Regulation (3) po 
Consideration of a range of issues faced by bank managers. Finan ial mode, 
developed to provide an analytical framework to assist decis 
context of relevant regulatory restraints. Prerequisite MBAd 250 anc 
or permission ot instructor wil” 

235 Futures Markets: Trading and Hedging (3) Seale, ^ yi 
Organization and regulation of futures markets. Alternative strategies d 

h retur? iy 


vi 
ment alternatives. The use of futures markets to manage risks. Proved y 


ing of futures contracts for possible hedging uses. High risk-hig 
Introductory courses in economics, statistics, computer usage, 
management, Prerequisite: MBAd 250; recommended: Fina 221 

ro 
Jabbour. ^ 
k manag? " 
onal in al 

kets. 


spring) 
236 Options (3) 

Pricing of options on financial instruments. Role of options in ris 
trading strategies, hedging implications for national and internati 
financial engineering, and structure and regulation of option mar 


uisite: MBAd 250; recommended: Fina 221 (Fall and spring) cont! 


237 Personal Financial Advising (3) patio?! 
For students preparing to be personal financial advisors; the combi T 

i e inte 

taxes, pensions, investing, budgets, estates and trusts, and insurance ^ qj 


ng, 0007, 
:ssional ethics T. 


prehensive personal financ ial plans. Regulation, profe ) 
eets 9! 


economics of advisory firms. Extensive use of computer spreadsh 


studies. Prerequisite: Fina 223; Accy 261 is recommended (Spring. cs 

238 Financial Engineering (3) aps 
. — NW. 

Valuation and risk management theory for bonds, forward contrat ts, F 


velopment of fina m 
x of int it 
tion P^ 


tions, exotic options, and interest rate options De 
ware, including Monte Carlo simulation modeling. Case studi 
solutions to investment, corporate finance, and financial institu 


ment problems. Prerequisite: Fina 236 (Spring) 

239 Financial Theory (3) 
In-depth theoretical analysis of financial topics, includir ' 
financial structure, dividend policy, and the capital asset pricing 


raysel 
Per sag" 
ig asset mal ". 


Prerequisite: Fina 221, 223 (Fall » 
240 Real Estate Development (3 arket anal 
Examination of the forces that shape real estate development; marke” jg 


:«titull 
methods and techniques to evaluate project feasibility; the instit f 
4 and * 


legal framework within which real estate development occurs 


(Fall) Br 


ences controls, land value, and development potential 
241 Financing Real Estate Development (3) 

Principles of real estate development finance; evaluating 

vestment attractiveness of real estate projects; obtaining, 

hedging sources of real estate funding; and appraising prop 

provided by local, state, and federal governments Prerequisite: 


and measu” A 
different " i 
erty: 


permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

242 Problems in Real Estate Valuation (3) Wi 
Applications of market analysis, valuation, and finan ial technique ¢ 
estate development process " 

245 Land Development Law (3) «ag. env A 
Selected problems in urban development: applications of zoning imp 
tal controls, tax incentives, and other techniques available for tht " 
tion of development plans " 

247 Urban Development Economics (3) «eg amo! d s 
Economic forces effecting urban growth and change; relationships eco 


x jon& 
metropolitan areas, and regions in the context ol the nàt 


Domi ie SRS 


191 


SOCioe onomk 


implications of urban land development policies; basic studies 
and methods of e onomic analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 218 or 219 or equivalent 
a or permission of instructor 
“48 Real Estate Development Cases (3) 


tall 
Case study analysis of large-scale « ommercial real estate developments to 
Comprehension of finan: ial 


political 
Constraints inherent in the 


al, and technical complexities and 
real estate development pr 


Ocess. Prerequisite 
9 
220 or permission of instruct 


tor 
fas 
Sler of s, ‘ence in Finance degree candidacy is prerequisite to Fina 271 to 282 
271 R: ; r " r 
^1 Financial Modeling and Econometrics (4) Soyer, Klock 
Applied statistical and econometric analysis and modeling in finance. Me thod 
Ologies include desc riptive and inferential statistics multivariate regressior 
lime series analysis and simulation modeling Empirical studies are revi« wed 
~ and a series of research projects are undertaken (Fall) 
Jon a2 " i " 
& Global Financial Markets (4) Handorf, Park 
I leories explaining domestic and international interest rate 


ind exc hange rate 


Structures, Roles of financial institutions and markets are investigated a 


nd fore 
27. Casting methodologies are applied (Spring) 
4 Advanced Ac counting Applications for Finance (4) Sheldon, Smith 
Intermediate financial ac ounting 


international and tax acı 


on computer analyze and forecast a firm 


Teflect I 


ounting. Emphasis 


modeling to ’s financial statements t 


274 C ossible future performance (Fall) ; l 
~Orporate Financial Management and Modeling (4) Sachlis, Askari 
He foundation theories of business real investment and finan: ing are summa 
"zed and applied in a simulation env ironment. Emphasis on understanding the 
Causal conne tions between business de ision making in a global e onomy and 
the resulting valuation of the firm's financial assets. Financial modeling and 
275 forec asting applications (Fall) 


nvestment Analysis and Global 
Ortfolio Management (4) 
Mancial markets and 
Analysis of tl 
Of effi ient 


Structures computer-based models (Spring) 
Mancial Engineering and Derivative Securities (4) 
athematica] and theoretical foundations to value-deriv 

c uding options, futures, and swaps; 


Contr 
Ontracts Arbitrage trading 
Maintaini; 


Amling, Jordan, Glasco k 


instruments viewed from the investor's per 


ie value of equity and fixed-income securities and the 
portfolios in a global financial market Issues of marke 
and investment funds: 


> Construction 


t efficiency, tax 

276 
Jabbour, Seale 
ative securitie 
hedging and trading applic 
across cash and derivative markets 


S, 


ations of these 


ind its role in 

227 1g equilibrium prices (Summer) 

72 Mparative Financial Market Regulation and Development (4) Park 

Theor, and current status of comparative regulation of domesti: ind inter- 

national financial institutions and markets. Effects on country economi: devel 
278 Pent and international trade (Fall) : 

Theos! Theory and Research (4) Peyser, Klock 

sn metical constructs of | 


1 'usiness investment and finan 
n 


ancia] 
Analytical ; 
i 

27 Valuated 
eal Estate 
A 


ing decisions and of 
t pricing structures in domestic and internatio 


ind numerical models are developed, and en piric 
(Spring) 


Finance and Fixed-Income Security Valuation (4 
ary focus is the app 


asse 


r 
nal environments 


studies are 


Eppl 
estate investment 
and design and 

ion of decision support and 


id artificial 


lication of financial theorv to real 
Dort ancing. Another is fixed-income securitv valuation 
; intelli t0 management Applicat 
«B0 Fin; gence 
nancial In 
ancia 


systems in making financial decisions 


stitution Management and Modeling (4) 
institution asset and liability 


Spring) 


Handorf 


lod management. A dynamic simulation 
Mel i. 
iti el is developed and run under varying macroeconomic « onditions, as ad- 
C 
à Mal layers of complexity, involv ing mult 
a nd 


, inational investment, borrowing, 
Ca edging, are added (Summer) 


Tiron n Financial Management and Investment Banking (4 0d ( ohen 

Probles, a series of cases and simulations students address real financ ial 

budget; faced by domestic and international companies, including capital 
Ing, Capital structure mergers and a« 


quisitions, and project fir 


192 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


[] 

Ihe negotiating process by which many financial situations are resolved 
emphasized (Summer) oi 
282 Directed Research in Finance (1 to 4) s 


arch study, applying knowles 


developed throughout the M.S. in Finance program. Class sessions vary 
I | 
o critt 


lectures on research methods to colloquia by outside professionals t 
studies (Summer) w 


290 Special Topics (3) pert 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 


Students design and execute a financial rese 


peated once for credit ste 

} Directed Readings and Research (2 to 4) sil 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) oy 
300 Thesis Research (3) oi 


311 Seminar: rep Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) 
Same as SMPP 3 

21 Seminar: Financ ia Markets Research (3) 
Market efficiency, utility testing, the « apital asse t pricing model, t 
pricing theory, the option pricing model, and aggregate m narket volati 


h 
Peyser, Klock Sa 
he 8 
lity. 


requisite: Fina 239 ) "^ 

22 Seminar: Corporate Finance Research (3) Pevser, Klock, 
Capital budgeting, capital structure issues, dividend policy, microdon ] 
foundations, mergers, and agency theory. Prerequisite: Fina 239; gt ? 
MBAd 220 

323 Seminar: Continuous-Time Finance (3) 
Review of the stochastic calculus methods needed for continuous 
models. The most important continuous-time models, inc luding prici pi 
rivative securities, consumption-portfolio selection m odels, continu P. 

al asset pricing go 


capital asset pricing models, consumption-based capit 
ld curve ™ 
p 


continuous-time arbitrage pricing theory, and different yie 
(Spring) 


324 Seminar: Financial Markets and Institutions (3) erf j 
Multi-period asset pricing, term structure of interest rates, market impa , o 
and institutional factors, auctions, manipulation, derivative marke , 
microstructure, and financial institutions 9» 

397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) sp 

198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) p way 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examinatio y 

Ste 


repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 
FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY —À 
Professors L.F. Robinson (Chair), J.F. Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake, T Ozdogan, ? MP. lA G B. Mol 
Costigan, J.C. Anderson, W.T. Woodward, B. von Barghahn H.I. Gates; * 
D. Bielajac 
Associate Professors J.L. Stephanic, K.J. Hartswick 
Adiunct Associate Professor C.R. Rose 
Associate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Barnhart, B.G. Carson, 


jj 
n 
LD. Miller. } " 


W. Gaffney, S. Odland ( 
Assistant Professor P. Jacks $ jR sp? 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.J. Francis, B.R. Stevens, R Rodrigue’ ^ 

M. Hasbun, R. Ghezzi, P. Wright wi? 

Master of Arts in the field of art history—Prerequisite: a Bat helor of Arts deg 
major in art history from this University, or an equivalent degree M 

1. With a concentration in classical art and archaeology medieva art, AM 
and Baroque art, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century art, conte ymporary a T f 


mbian 5 hool 0 M m9, 


art—Required: the general requirements stated under Colu $9 ol 
„sis researc” |. gol 


ences: 30 credit hours of course work including 6 hours of the » 
( 

possible of the 30 credit hours of course wi yrk should be in third group © yired to of 

Students are req " p" 


than 6 hours may be taken in museum-related courses 
Renaiss 


medieval, 


seminar in each of the following areas: classical 


A reading knowledge examination in ( 


;er 
completion of the frst 9 credit 


in or French must 


om dit hours of course work. A Master 
hue hensive Examination must be passed before students can enroll for the ¢ 

t S Of thesis research. A written thesis must be submitted to and approve Lf 
“culty 


2? p 
* With acon 


der e 

1} Columbian School of Arts and ociences; 36 credit h 

12 ho 

lei "urs of internship credit. As manv as po 
Urd-group courses. Students 

medieva 

98 j 

Pad art history 


entration in museum training—Required: the general 


t requirements 


bl I the 36 hours of 


(e.c) 1 are required to take a seminar in 
lis, ^aSSiCa] 
^ : 


l, Renaissance Baroque, modern, and Ame 


Piduat, id or in Iseum related Courses are selected mi% 1s tatior 
"ore com Visor, A reading know edge examination in German or ¥ rench must he 
ie Mast, -Petion of the first 9 credit hours of course work. Students re juired t 
Accenta E omprehensive Examination in art historv ; 
‘Om ence into this program as a degree « andidate is provisional, pending saticf 
The Ant no. 12 credit hours of graduate art history courses , 
Use à 9partment has established a program of st idy in affi iat on with a 
tire mm galleries inc luding the Corcoran Gallerv of Art, Hirshhorn Museu 
{Seu “arden, Museum of African Art, National Museum of American Art Na 
user of Women in the Arts Phillips Collection, Renwick Gallery, and 7 
10 
Brams Specific to museum studies and museum educat ire also a 


irts in the field of eramics 


pture r visu 


Arts degree with a major in fine 


ography, printm 


iKIng, sculpture r visual comm 


r design, which requires a B.A, with at least € 


òà hours eat irt h 
d A ine arts courses, Ex: ept for the field of interior design lepartmental ay 
Xta of Plicant 8 work is required. This should « onsist of slide examples of work 
du Plication as well as slides of representative works in ther areas. Appli 
in rogram should submit Photographic works only Applicants 
à jj Program should submit slides of work in the four pr f the 
We ^ i " i ! . 
T las 15 examples t drawings, 10 of which should be fi fe. St 
0 1 
fq do graduate Work in printmaking or painting must ha ted 12 
Taw s : x 
lieg. Ming at the undergraduate teve! before admittance to the master's 


le genera] requirement 


«Mi ^ 
"Quin linimum Of 45 credit hour 
im, d hours 


s stated under Columbian School ot Arts 
s of 


course work in fine arts is required; the ; 
‘Muc and their distribut 


as Possible 


M Credit ho 
Jat ir 
“al the end of th 


ion are determined in consultati 


n with an adv 
of the course work should 


be in third-gr up courses. I 
s are in required courses (in luding the two cour 


e 


a program) and a minimum of 6 hours are in elective courses 

k Ceram rnor design a creative thesis consisting c t the execution «¢ fori T 
jl omm ICs, design, drawing, painting, photography, printmaking, s« ure 
sition, « unication will be , ompleted under the supervision of a thesis s 

iot ® ap ‘esis must include a written statement ind analysis of artisti purpose, s 

f the „Prova Of the thesis advisor and 1 second faculty reader. A representat ve] 
tion 0 ork illustrating the creative thesis may be retained by the 1 niversity at 
M Ye thesis dire, tor in agreement with the second read« 

Pli Sion, a limited number of 100-level courses in the arty t v be take 
"n for "dit; additional course work is required. 5ee the Undergraduate Programs 
; Ourse listings 

‘sno 

Ry 
203 Ton; 
D. In Iberian and Colonial Art of South America V 
|, nounced in the Schedi f Cla: } 


Mg } 
Ilé Casse vay 


vida 
? ped the topic differs 


Sa, CMs in Conservation (3) 


Sen. R 
d" Ad as Anth 211 


cacad Conservation Tec hniques (3) von End 
as Anth 212 


Sam 


194 


220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Hitchcock, von Ba? 
4 reading knowledge of Italian is desir ible for the Italian area and Germ j 


' ).] j , repel 
the northern area. Topic innounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be re 


for credit provided the topic differs F 
: Si 
21 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) 

^ reading knowledge of Frenc h, German, or Italian is desir 


vr 
able, dependin i 
the spec ific area l'opit annount ed in the Schedule of í lasses. May be re 

for credit provided the topi differs 


243 Seminar: American Art (3) ide 
, ++ prov? 
Topic announced in the Schedule of ( lasses. May be repeated for « redit p™ 


pe? 


the topk differs 
244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) 
Reading knowledge of Freni h desirable Topic announced in 
Classes. May be repeated for credit prov ided the topic differs at? 
245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) 
Topic announced in the Si hedule of Classes. May be repe 


Robin? 
J 
the sched” 


1 ua 
ited for credit prov 


the topic differs ui? 

246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) Ha 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for « redit pro" 
the topic differs jr 

247 Proseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) bor 
Topic announced in the Si hedule of Classes. May be repeated fot credit pl 
the topic differs 

248 Independent Research in Art History (3) ste 

261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repe 
the topic differs sp 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) ri , 
Joint offering of the Art Department and the American Studies Prot i? 


affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Ins" . 


" vide! 
rated for credit pre 


Exploration of selected problems and themes in American culture’ ie 
involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on 
ology and analytic techniques (Spring) Ste 
285 Museum Internship (3 to 12) fast 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field 0 
tory with a concentration in museum training sie 


289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) Ro 
292 Introduction to Conservation (3) 


Same as Anth 292. Method and theory of conservation including 7. rest 


ethnographic, archaeological, and monuments conservation; nanding o 
ration, preservation, storage, and display of museum spe imen® ing y 
and environmental reactions of ethnographic objects (Fall, sf 
summer) Re 
com 


293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) 


al 07, 
T ent? c 
Same as Anth 293. Preventive conservation: monitoring environme goi 


anti fviDB ” o 
tions, examining objects and documenting their state and ide ntif ea 


of deterioration. Students conduct tests, evaluate exhibition anc a 
and help to improve museum « onditions. Prerequisite: Anth Ane 
FINE ARTS yo? 
Note: All fine arts courses may be repeated for credit with approval of the Csi 
Schedule of fees for Art 248 and 299—300: Ceramics—$75; 2-D Design —$24: 7. oil : 
$27: Drawing—$75; Printmaking—$54; 5 ulpture—$35; Typog! aphy F unici 
Acrvlic Painting—none; Watercolor—$45; Photogr iphy—$100 Visual Com! c. gf 
$100; Interior Design—$100 (FA 248 only); | ithography $54; SerigraphyY— 
Design—$36 5? 
" 
201 Foundations in Interior Design Theory (3 d RT 
Theory and topics in design. Application of design print iples pe ships 
specific studies of the built environment. Examination of relatio" qi 
creative, social, and technical dimensions of interior design. " 
202 Graphics for Interior Design (3 men gf 
Basic graphic communication skills appropriate for the develop skill’ 
drawing ' 


projects and study exercises. Two- and three dimensional 


oped through sketching, orthographic drawing, paraline drawing, and pictorial 

perspective. Use of equipment and material required for technical 

n Oratory fee, $100 

203 Computer-Aided Drafting for Interiors (3) 
Introduction to ( AD technology, two- and three-din 
and enhanc ement of presentations. Use of ( 


drawing. Lab 


Staff 
1ensional drawings, plotting 


AD to speed and enhance t! ] 


ie design 

T process Prerequisite FA 193 Laboratorv fee, $100 

704 "Textiles and Finish Materials (3) Staff 
Textile fiber content, physical characteristics, constru tion techniques, dyes 
Printing, and finishing. Standards testing, specification, and application of tex- 
tile products Properties, specification, and installation of interior finish mate 
rials, A « omprehensive textile notebook. fabric and finish presentation boards 

,, 9 research paper, and class presentation are required. Laboratory fee, $100 

205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3 or 4) Lake 
Tone control through exposure levelopment tests. ( ompletion of laboratory 
Manual required. Prerequisite: FA 181 and 182 or permission of instructor 

206 Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) 


Advanced Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3 or 4) 
Tinting from color negatives. Correct color balancing and « 
Will be explored Development of portfolio of prints util 


and the exposure and development times establis} 
FA 181 or 205 


Lake 


reative color shifts 


izing approved theme 
ied in Art 205. Prere 


quisite 
as determined by instructor Laboratory f 


ee, $100 (Fall and 
Spring) 
vanced Photography: Special Projects (4) Lake 
Ndependent projects requiring approval prior to registration Prerequisite: FA 
181 and 182, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee $100 Fall and 
Spring) 


2 ibis: i 

E Exhibition and Display Design (3) 
“ighting Design (3) 
; ?rminology, 


concepts, and principles of lighting design. Light 
incandescent 


and gaseous discharge lamps, luminaries, task r 


equiremen 

surement and cali ulations, human factors, and design applications for ] ng 

evelopment of case studies highlighting successful lighting design installa- 

221 A Prerequisite: FA 202. Laboratory fee, $100 

aduate Interior Design Studio I (3) Staff 
^ppli ation of basic design conc epts and processes to residential desigr Human 
actors and development of space planning skills in single and multifamily 
Spaces Selection of 


furniture, fabric, and finishes Design 
a ^w treatments. Introduction to research and do 
224 Ade: FA 202 and 204. Laboratory fee, $100 

."Vànced Ceramic Sculpture (3) 
“Ntinuation of Art 152 w 


and custom millwork 
and wind, 


cumentation. Prereg- 


Ozdogan 
ith emphasis on individual approach 


: Exploration of 
225 a media and mold casting. Laboratory fee $75. (Fall) 
ustrial Ceramics/Model and Mold Making/ Ozdogan 
ünctiona] Forms (3) 


Toduction pro 
n 4Ctory level 
p üster lathe ¢ 
lon me 


cesses from model making to finished duplicate f 
All aspects of model designing and making 
arving with wheel applications; 
thods from molds (press molding, slip casting, 
225 x ram pressing). Laboratory fee, $75 
TC itectural Ceramics (3) 
“anced 
fog doo architectural concepts. Laboratory tests 


Sla, 9/9. (S ring) 
5 Design III (3— S : 
“ew Media 

235 Ister. 

ign V: T 


orm às it exists 


in clay and plaster; 


mold making in plaster; produc- 


iggering and jollving, 
(Fall and spring) 


Ozdogan 
esigned for indoor and 


and activities 


studies in ceramic murals and s ulptures d 


Laboratory 


Gates 


and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory fee, $27 per 


(Academic year) 
si 'extile Printing (3) 
nd --— and executing textiles using the techniq 
43 G atik, Laboratory fee, $24. 

N “duate Inter 


resident 
tens: . 


Staff 
ies of silk screen, block print 
(Fall and spring) 
ior Design Studio II (3) 
al spaces: commercial, industrial, 
sis and space pl 


Staff 
hospitality, and institutional. In- 


ive ans 
Ve analy anning of nonresidential interiors with emphasis 


seite P 
Prerequisite 


on technology, codes, and environment and behavior concepts 
221. Laboratory fee, $100 adf 
Advanced Drafting and Materials (3) d 
Structural building svstems, methods and materials of construction, and st 
dard graphic representation. Organization and preparation of constructio? 
uments, finish and material and interior component schedules, and deta! 
Prerequisite: FA 221 Laboratory fee, $100 quí 
Advanced Interior Design Studio (3) " 
Multifaceted and complex problems in residential and nonresidential e^ 
Further exploration of design theory, practical application and guidelines s 
development of advanced studio work. Prerequisite: FA 243 Laborator 

$100 qu 
Furniture Design (3) . fir 
Major 20th-century furniture designers and the environments in which the 4 
niture was used. Study and design of furniture that combines function is 
aesthetic quality. Use of two and three-dimensional drawings and mo^" 
develop design and tec hnical skills. Laboratory fee, $100 sil 
Design of Printed Textiles (3) nd 

Surface pattern design of textiles. Source materials, design tet hniques «c 


dustry practices Development of technical skills required for prepare A 1! 
xquisil&: ™ 


li 


portfolio design pieces on paper and with electronic tools. Prere 
or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $100 oJ 
Independent Research in Fine Arts (1 to 6) 

For master's degree candidates; open to limited number of 
graduates, with permission. Independent research arrange¢ 
with individual instructor and graduate advisor. May be repeated 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen (Fall and spring) d 
Theory and Practice (3) 

Stimulation and articulation of personal creativity anc 
tional skills. Emphasis on visual diaries, problems of indiv 
duction, and peer interaction on issues in contemporary art 
ommended for graduate students in all areas before the thesis an $ 
majors with permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24 A 
Design and Construction of Woven Textiles (3) d 
Design and construction of various types of woven textiles. Ir 


, o” 

qualified vijo 

] in consult 
for cr 


and des io! 


d for 


dependent el? 
on historic sources and techniques. The creative process and desig? y, 

ment. Prerequisite: FA 201 or permission of instructor Laboratory - onset, 
Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3) E 
Individual projects on the potter's w heel. Student establishes pers 


"n. 
style 
ona e 


hes €" us 

direction and perfects skills. Either pottery or sc ulptural appr ty fee S 
aged. Research in clays, glazes, and firings is required Laborato") : 
(Fall and spring) ori, 
or 9" 


Mosaic Design Applications (3) c MN 
t ture for indo jt 


Advanced study and execution of ceramic murals and sc ulp h, i00 s 
outdoor architectural spaces. Extensive student technic al researc port 
special cutting techniques, laboratory tests of clay glazes, and firings A 
fee, $75 (Fall and spring) oii. 
Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3) finis n, 
Study in the multiple production process from model making aspects weg 

- i 


cate form as it exists on factory level. Methods include all ter; p? 

: stet; ial! 
designing and making in clay and plaster; mold making in plas rigg 0 
methods from molds including press molding, slip casting, jigg" 


ing. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) m 


Advanced Ceramic Technology (3) » m. 
‘ ` bodies 19 
A thorough investigation of specific ceramic materials, ¢ lay isité: Nt 
with an emphasis on formulation, alteration, and firing Prerequ® qi 
approval of instructor. Laboratory fee $75 pl 
Printmaking: Advanced Serigraphy (3-3) j velop” of 
Utilization of principles and techniques of serigraphy towa " foo. S 


44, Laborato? 


personal statement and style. Prerequisite: FA 143 
semester (Academic year) 


n> . 
57-58 Printmaking: Et hing and Engraving (3-3) 
Advanced problems in etchir g 


light sensitive 


ind engraving, inc 


grounds, mixed media, and tl eoreti 


id practical problems f 
color prints Laboratory fee, $54 I 


(Fall and spring 

259 Printmaking: Advanced Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Individual probiems in lithogr iphy related to printing images Irom stones and 
metal litho plates. Print: n crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. En phasis or 
mastering the lithograpl IC process and develo er itement and 

on, “Yle. Laboratory fee, $54 

260 Printmaking: Relief Printing (3 Stafi 
Advan ed problems practical and theoretical, in woodcut, wood engraving 
Collograph composite techniques ind mixed media in monochrome and colo 

i Laboratory lee, $54 Fall and spring) 

“61 Advanced Computer-Aided Drafting for Interiors Staff 


ne Prerequisite FA 203. Laborat ry tee, $100 
285-66 poy 
ainting IV (3-3) 


Alternatives in pictorial dynamics 
In 


Woodward 
Assigned studio ar ependent problems 
alla prima and mixed te hniques. Materia 


(A ademi vear 


| and model fee, $45 per semester 


47-68 Indi ri s « - i tafi 
vidual Problems in Photography (4—4) Staf 
mited to M.F.A candidates and qualified undergraduates Prerequisite: Per 
mission of instructor and approval of project prior to registration. Mav b« re 
E Peated lor credit. | aboratory fee, $100 per semester Aca year 
4/5 


Painting V (3) 
Jevelopment of perso 
277 P model fee, $45 

Vànced Visual Communication: 
ackaging Design and Illustration 


Woodward 


nài imagery. Individual problems an ritiques. Material 


Molina 


(3) 


s vanced studio project Mav be repeated f r credit provided the tent 1 
278 fers Labor itory fee, $100 Fall and spring 

Advanced Visual Communication: M 

roblem Solving and Applied Design (3 

m anced studio projects May be repeated for credit prox led the content dif 


79.80 erg Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring 
Sculpture IV (3-3) 
Advan, ed 


Study aimed at developme nt of concept and s e. Prerequisite 
2s; L mission of instruc tor. Laboratory fee, $35 (Academic vear | 
"ulpture y (4) Gates 
Emphasis on individual sculptural concepts iterials. Prerequisite 
284 Srdlssion of instructo Laboratory fee, $35 ind spr 
». dio in Historic Interiors (3) 


otari 
*Xbloration and interpretation of significant periods of ir terior d 
le Study of historic furniture decorative art 
pie Styles for restoration or idaptive use in int 
25 pe 4 H 169 and 170 Laboratory fee, $100 


Wironmental Analysis in Interior Design (3 


and architec ture 


Staff 
be uation of interior spaces for effectiveness ; J ce. The effect of the 
sult environment on human behavior. Factors t} at contribute to functional and 
28g poun tional design for interiors 
le prim l'echniques (3) x Staff 
wine aont of multimedia techniques in rendering. Advan ed three-dimensional 
. ings 8 using rapid visualization tex hniques, sketching and constructed draw 
49) Inter, aboratory fee, $100 
Student Design Practic um (3) Staff 
Boos; OTK with professional interior designers, architects. or industry related 
ased — participating in implementation of information and skills in project 
è 4 ting Roles and responsibilities of the professional interior designer 
Usine 


88 procedures egal implications, ethics trade relati 


E ons, designer-client 
Ey) eitracto; relations Prerequisite FA 243 
d ppl in Interior Design (3) i Staff 
deve ° T of advan ed topi sin design theory rese rct temer vr rigen 
am rer Pment of the graduate project. F rerequisite completion of all other pro 
]Uirem 


ients; taken concurrently with FA 293 


198 OURSES OF INSTR 
, - De i - i ) g 

293 Graduate Project in Interior Design (3) " 
Application of design skills and knowledge to student-selected project. Emp". 

sis on individual development ot the design process, | 


evaluation and defense of the project. Prerequisite: ompletion of 


yroblem-solving skills 
all other? 


gram requirements; taken concurrently with FA 292. Laboratory fee, $100.. , 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) : 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen 
P o 


FORENSIC SCIENCES P 


Professors |.E. Starrs, C. O'Rear, W.F. Rowe, D.A. Rowley (Chair) 


Professorial Lecturers K.E. Melson, M.M. Christian, J.G. Jackson, S.C. ( ogswell 


ciate Professor N.T. Lappas 
Associate Professorial Lecturers S.R. Lorigo, R. W. Cotton 


in, M 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers | O'Grady, W.E. Clancy, E.L. Lee II, J I Martin, nÉ 
Chesnut, D.A. Pluchinsky, D.C. Mount, E.M. Robinson, S.J. Cribari, G.B Richaró* 


McAdams, D.I. Salem, T. Spitzer 


alum? 
Master of Forensic Sciences—Required: the general requirements stated under Colt 5 


ed C 
School of Arts and Sciences. Students must complete 36 credit hours of approve: qs 
course Wr 


work; students approved for a thesis must complete 30 credit hours of KU. 
1 thesis (equivalent to 6 credit hours). ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required 0 T. 
dents. ForS 224 may be waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D. degree from Sn 
credited law school. The following are also required: (1) 9 hours selec ted from NT 
202. 203. 204, and 205; (2) 9 hours selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and 26% he 
remaining credit hours must be selected in consultation with the advisor from " 
iences. It is strongly sat 


havioral sciences, law, management science, or forensic si d 
All candi 


mended that students participate in the forensic sciences practicum 
required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination » 
Master of Forensic Sciences with a concentration in forensi molecular biol 
Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree in the biological or physical sciences trom an ae 
college or university 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbi : 
ences. The program of studies consists of 40 credit hours of approved course W d” 
2. 250; BiSc 229 or ForS 201; BiSc 228, 230, 274, 275; ForS 295, Micr 22,8 gf 
' es chose? wo 
sultation with the advisor. The Bioc 221-22 requirement may be waived if e^ rg 
courses have been taken within the last two years as a part of a graduate degre? i "i 
All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examin? ut 


€ 
, and? 
an 5€ hool of Arts © gi 


are required of all students. The remaining required hours are electiv 


> , T jon us 
Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—Prerequisite comple gis 
" . NT. * 
first three years of the combined B.S./M.S. program in chemical toxit ology (s& may 
Department in the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin) or its equiv ilent. Course : 
v 
. and * 
r Arts 8^. ofl 
r Columbian School of ^ an^, 


juired to remove academic deficiencies 
Required: the general requirements stated unde A 
ences. The following courses are required: Bioc 221-22; Phar 203 ForS 240, 4 cho” 


, CD” he 
two courses selected from ForS 246, 249, 269; ForS 299-300 or Chem 299-300 , or? 
141-42, and Stat 127 will be required of students who have not had thes 

x 


ilent. All candidates are required to pass a Master's ( ;'omprehensive * T 


; courses ig 
€ co " ipat! 


equi 


' ` nt 
Master of Science in Forensic Science—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree! So 
ical or physical sciences from an accredited college or university Arts and", 
Required: the general re me id unde t School of the 
Requirec 1e general requireme nts stated under Columbian o¢ us a " 
f course work. P to? 


ences. The program of study consists of 30 credit hours of 
(equivalent to 6 í redit hours). Individualized programs of study w 
the career objectives of each student. Students may specialize in f For 

, , 2 - » 7 r v 
toxicologv, or molecular biology. Each such program of study must include cod d" 


. 'e 
and 299-300. The remaining credit hours must be selected from approves of " 
nt s ience. ^ ns 


he 10" Veg 
medical sciences. It is strongly recommended that students participate in ipt 


ences practicum. All candidates are required to pass a written Master $ 


jo, 
ill be develOP’ gis 
forensi® «994i 


25^ y 
forensic sciences, biological and physical sciences, manageme 


Examination j 
ents? 


Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice-—Required: the ge 
under Columbian School of Arts ind Sciences. The program of study cor 


| 
doy 
Urs of “Pproved course work in the f 


E ens : Science law riminology nanagem t 
x SOCIOlOg V and psychology. I ^ 214 20 1, 224%, 225, 254, 26 £66, 274 90 
hag 259, 261 ire recommended, All cay udate ire required to Pass a writte N 
a Mprehensive 5xamanation. It is strongly re ommended that studs à pate 
Athe forensic sciences practicum 
Master of Arts in the flé ld ofr , 1 , l fice viti f , 

Ra Prereq lisite: a bachelor degree Irom ar edited llege 
io, dired: the eneral requirements stated ur ler ( 1 an S f A 
Noes The program of st idy consists of 36 cre lit hours of appr e work 
dma’ forensi, sciences, law, accounting comput € € € t t 
im, "Bement. ForS 203, 214, 224, 225, 229, 232. 234 235 251, 254, 267, a 4 are 
ting ended All candidates a > required to pass a written Master's ( el 
" on It is strongly recommended that st dents parti te I 
licum 
en er of Arts in the field of criminal justice witl 
Senoes, gered the general requirements stated under ( iml ch f Art 
"ved for mts must. COM] 29 credit hours "pow x í 
Tto 6. , lesis must complet: 30 cred ) ( e work ; hes ‘ 
loren redit hours) rhe program of Study consists of « e work draw f the 
8, law, criminology managen ence est í ique ] 
Ourses are selected from ForS 214, 224 24 449, 232, 234, 25; 
290 All candidates are required to pass writte Mast« JI : 
ation It is strongly recommended tl it students participat: the securit 
ticum 
erdis 'piinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Maste 
sciences, and M ister of Science in Forensic Science m y include course work 
Ce chool of Business and Publi Management, the Scho f Me ne 1 Healt} 
timent. 8raduate course work in the he! ivioral, bi 1 phys ience 
iam that > the 1 niversity. Students work closely with the sor in sc 

eng at meets the ir interests, needs, and bai kground knowledge ihe Dep t 

GUNA clen es is affiliated with the Armed Forces Institute of Pat} gy, l > 

LM and 4| Criminal Investigative Service, District t Columbia Med Exa 

» ^ ünd w 

"ls o "eine the Council of Higher Edu ition, Commor we th of Vir 

Nar ne exchange of students courses, and facilities } furthe f 
A Tesa 3 partment of Forensic Si ences 

Ye arch field in forensic chemistry is available in the Ph.D. program in the ( 

Partment 


201 F i 
„Orensic Biology (3) 


Lappa KOWE 
nciples of the forensi. analysis of blood and other biological mate S. Ope 
202 Inet Procedures and tex hniques used in forens biology. Laboratory exe ses 
xig aenta] Analysis (3) ROW! 
f ciples ind application /! various instrumental methods to ths ex 
criminal evidence including chromat grap! | spectrophotomet 
29 p dues and mass spectrometry. Laboratory exercises 
Themitation of Questioned Documents (3) Richard 
y and pring iples of handwr iu] ting esse 
Paper Manufacture and fil 


eT analysis 


paper and methods t exami 
uestioned dox uments 


and Toolmark Identification 


ing ¢ 
04 p. 1 
F Tearms 


bot or identifying firearms. « artridge casings k f rks ] 
45 Prints Laboratory exercises 
(nal Identific ation (3) O'Rear, Rows 
jd. Gs of personal dentification ! d on sketches, finge € 
1 oren 8Y. ind study of skeleta remains 
ntrodu, Psychiatry (3 nristia - 
and tion to the constructs of Ivynamk psychiatry, psy € € 
* direc, e. nomenclature of mental disorders Conside on expert test 
40 Physic Xamination ind Cross-examination in hosnit lizatio 
Surye al Aspects of Forensic Sciences U Kear, Rowe, S 
lation. ^ orensic physical sciences lingerprints, firea toolmark ex 
' document examinations and examinations of trace evidence I 
ass 801] paint. } iirs, a d fibe c ‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


200 


5 


235 


) 


245 


t2 


25 


) 


) 


preparation of expert witnesses; operation and functioning of the foren" 
science laboratory A 
Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3 I appas, Rov 
Principles of forensic path logy, biology, and toxicology The role of the 0 

determin tion of the 


se 
cause, and manner of death; partial individualization of biologi al mate 


sic laboratorv in the identification of human remains 


ind the detection of drugs in biological materials "T 
oU» 
n, O'Grady: Mo 


Criminal Law I (3) Clancy, Melson A 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presentati? 
evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods ot legal research calot 
Criminal Law Il: Evidence (3) Martin, Chestnut, Cribark# " 


of physical evidence. Emp. 


Procedural rules affecting the collection and use | 
h and seizure and admissi 


sis on court opinions defining the rules of seart 


of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 » laf 
edo ` 1 Sa 
Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3 "M 
Concepts ind principles of law encountered in commercial ictivities: COP de 
sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy. Emphasis on ret ognition ^ in 

ven 


ceptive contracting practices. Statutes and government regulation go 
contracts [orf 
Crime in Commerce I: Accounting (3) jr sel 
Principles of accounting abuse and misuse of accounting prot edures; ™ 
accounting in the investigation of commercial crime 
Crime in Commerce III: Information Systems (3) - 
Principles of management information systems; security of informations)” 
ind facilities; compromising ot information svstems Lori 
Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy (3) | 
Legal definition of conspiracy; quantum of proof; 
niques to establish the existence of criminal conspiracies 
Principles of Toxicology (4) 

Concepts of toxic ology, including its historical developmer 


- sq UV 
use ot investigati" 


plications, drug disposition, mechanisms of toxicity; factors tha 


icity and toxicity evaluation. Prerequisite Phar 203 or permission of un". 
Analytical Toxicology (4) T. 
A study of qualitative and quantitative principles and p 
detection, identification, isolation, purification, and pote 
drugs. Laboratory Lap" 
Environmental Toxicology (3) ti ) 
A study of the chemical substances to which humans uninte® 


; used ! 
rocedures u° atio? 
»ncy determin 


on? 
ire 
exposed. Emphasis on pesticides, food additives ind air pollutants pin 
Interdisciplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3) O'Reer psa” 
Scientific and legal aspects of current concepts. Includes qualific 


gsi "a 
pert witness, « hain of custody, impact of testimony on the jury, admis" jn 


evidence, class evidence vs. individualized evidence, and search £ 
Prerequisite: ForS 224 
Moot Court (3) Martin, Chesnut, ox 


Students prepare and present direct testimony and are cross$-t 


"lacs scum" 
experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting Class ‘viet 
missibility 9 


of problems, techniques. Lectures on discovery, ad 


^ ; 224. 
evidence, chain of custody, use of notes, etc Prerequisite Fors 4^ 1 
(2) m. 


Security Management in Government and Industry (3 ment ^. 


38 1 
curity manage or 


The broad spectrum of factors that sh ipe modern st 
yrs, ! 


orpor ate matte i 
;ssional UT 
n 


nologv, government regulations and policies, 
systems, legal principles, international programs, congre 


search & 
ial organizations, associations. Potential areas of resear he ^ 
Pluchinsky* 


industr 
Selected Topics (3) 

Current issues in research, investigation, and law 
Managing Staff Functions in a Security Organization | 3) 


Risk assessment and management, redundant security 


systems; 
analysis. Administration of personal, industrial, and physi al a 
Analvsis of factors that facilitate decision making in security pro Mf 
High-Risk Security: Kidnapping and Hostage Experiences (3) as fof hof 
Hostage situations, preparation of high-risk employees and spous g ups 

incidents, management of post-incident situations, hostage rescue * 


457 Organizational Behavior in the Sec urity Profession (3 


Ü Rea ex 
l'heories of management, with emphasis on leadersh Lion of indi 
viduals, gro ips, managers, and the organization as cussions cen 
tered on organizations with sex urity responsibilities gg [ nt 

on, Agencies, ¢ orporate entities, and the military 
260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3 Staff 
Anatomy and physiology of the 


human body, wi 


phasis on understanding 
the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected deaths encountered in 
forensic pathology Bone growth and repair as it relates to child abuse, structure 
and functions of the heart às related to sudden death i ana area of the 
oe, rain prone to hemorrhagic lesions following trauma 
261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3 Staff 
Terminology and scientific tech: ]ues used in medico-legal investigations sud 
on. CON OI unexpected deaths, homi« ides, suicides, accidental deaths and trauma 
“65 Drugs of Abuse (3 Lappas, O'Rear 
'hemical pharmacological, toxic ological, and pathological haracteristics of 
Commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates narcotics, stimulants 
and halluc inogens. Primarily for M.A. degree < andidates; open to others wit} 
Bas Permission of instructor 
66 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O'Rear, Courtless 
9cent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate several disci 
267 plines, inc luding science, law, management, social sciences and psychology 
seminar: Crime in Commerce (3) Lorigo 
Interdis, iplinary Course in current problems in the investigation and prose 
28 ^ of « ommer ial offenses 
Otography in the Forensic Se iences (3) Staff 
asic use of forensi photography, inc luding selecti d use of eq ant 
Photographs as evidence, close up work, and common misconception 10 
28 ratory fee, $35 
d Orensic Toxicology I (3) Lappa 
elevant underlying biological, chemical. and pharmacological principles of 
27 oth toxic ology Prerequisite ForS 270 or permission of in . 
y cina] Chemistry (3 Lap} 
Theory ind principles of classificati synthesis, and structure activity 
Te ationships of drugs. Discussion of the complex chemical events that take 
Place between administration of a irug and its action on the user, w th empha 
251 SIS on drugs of abuse 
°rensic Molecular Biology (3) Lappas, Rowe 
á ethods in forensic molecular biology Laboratory examinations and classifi- 
Cations of dried blood and other biological materials Independent labor atory 
279 Paes. Laboratory lee, $35. Prerequisite: ForS 201 or permission of instructor 
ensic Toxicology II (3) 


Lappas 
L 7 , 
t Clures, student seminars, laboratory 
Pics of curre 


Dermice; 
279 Permission of 


exercises, and projects 
nt interest in forensic toxic ology Prereq 1i 


g witl 


r 269 or 
instructor. Laboratory fee $35 
Orensic Chemistry I (3) R 
Xamination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers. Laboratory exercises 
TaCtiy 3 


include re 
s ? index measurements using immersion methods; polarized light 
ations of minera 


lt obser- 
Cal and pł 
27, Instructor 
1 Managem 
me 
Theori 


we 


ls; x-ray diffraction analysis of minerals; 


and classical chemi- 
lysical methods of 


analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permission of 
Laboratory fee, $35 


nt of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) O’Rear, Lee 
ores of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of indivi 


alg "nM i 

E Broups, managers, and the organization as a whole Discussions center on 
»,. Ne cs; | 

480 F ‘minal justice system 


p, asic Chemistry I (3) 


erci On of arson aci elerants textile fibers plastic s, and paints 
Matoga ies ude infrared spe tropiiotometry ind py ro ysis— gas- 
| Meth, "a ly of polymeric materials, as well as ( lassical remit ul ar 
90 Mai ds of analvsis Prerequisite ForS 273 Laboratory fee $35 
Jor | 


n. Ssues in Criminal Justice Research (3 
just, ination of the role and process of 


research as it 
System. Presentations and dis: ussions of the literature with emphasis on 


serves the crimin 


202 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


: isti 
the use of research and analysis in formulating and evaluating « riminal jus! 
olicy { 
! suf 


295 Research (arr.) 


| ved bY 
Open to qualified master’s degree students. Research on problems appre 


‘of o" 
the department chairman or at idemic advisor, under the supervision ' 


appropriate staff member - 
298 Forensic Sciences Practicum (1) 0 4 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Internship experience in a for 
under the supervision 0 


science laboratory or criminal justice agency jit 


^ J 
ippropriate staff member. Students must preregister for this course. e 
i ; i , mâs 
the course cannot be used toward the 36 credit hours required for the mà 
degree suf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


GENETICS 

t. 
D.E. Johnson (Director), S.L. Adhya, M.W. Allard, J. Battey, J. Brady, K M. ! Ibu 
D.J. Brusick, W.H. Burgess, T. Cebula, J. Chou, P. Cogen, A. Colberg Poley, N. nil 
D.D. Derse, R. Donaldson, W. Drohan, T. Friedman, R. Friesel, R.( Gallo, G.L. G™ 


J. Keller, K.A. Kennedy, A. Kumar, J.W. Larsen, P. Latham, W.M. Leat h, E. A ood 
G. Liau, R. Mage, R. McKay, K.H. McKenney, C.R. Merril, S. Moody, TW MSp 
D. Morris, B. Moss, S. O'Brien, S. Patierno, M.H. Polymeropoulos, M. Rose, K N. Re 
B. Safer, T. Sargent, J. Schlom, D. Scott, R. Shukla, L.C. Smith, M Stepp, W.G.¥ 


J. Winkles, A.P. Wolffe, E.A. Zimmer v 
ding” 

Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program ee Ths 
the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of gene gd 
program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the Depart M 


Anatomy and Cell Biology, Biochemistry and Molecular Biology, Biologic al Scient i " 

crobiologv and Immunology, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Pathology, and pharma? 

and from government agencies and private industry sciet 
Requirements for admission are stated under Columbian School of Arts and 9^ gj 


The undergraduate program must have included the following: 8 « redit hou qe 
i gic: s 
hemistry, and 6 credit hours in pu jr 
cell biochemistry, or cell or mo" 
ogra 
; stil 
ts St 
the general requiremen is p 
- j in UP 
coi 


biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic ¢ 
upper-level undergr 1iduate courses in genetics 
ology are required for the M.S. and strongly re ommended for the Ph.D. pr 


Master of Science in the field of genetics Required 
under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. The 30 credit hours requiret a 
` S 
gram must include Gnet 201 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 22 « redit hour 


work are to be selected with the approval of the Committee on Genetics tt? 
cS 

" ^ + aments” iy 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics—Required: the general requiren jud 4 

} ir "E 

and 


under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study mus " 
biomedical sciences core curriculum, Gnet 301, 10-12 credit hours of genet 
credit hours of statistics 
maintains pė o 
rses ara" a 
programs 


In addition to the courses listed here, the Genetics Program Office 
approved courses that may apply to its degree programs, including cou 
biological sciences, statistics, public health, and the departments and 


the biomedical sciences 


201 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) v. reg, 
Lectures on selected topics by members of the Committee on Gene p: ar 
of all master's degree candidates in the Genetics Program Prerequ' 
candidacy or permission of program director (Fall) " 

256 Molecular Genetics of Inherited Diseases (2) ‘logy 0 
Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular anna de? 
derstanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. Prerequi» 
candidacy or permission of program director (Spring) at 


pod 


260 Molecular Genetics of Proteins (3) igh r 
:ctroelution, hig ov 


Laboratory techniques in gel electrophoresis and el« vr ni 
liquid chromatography protein blotting, proteolytic and chem egnida Ia 
proteins, amino acid analysis, automated Edman degradations, P even? 


(Fa 


sis and computer-assisted analysis of protein structure. 


?95 Research (arr.) 


Open to qualified master’s degree students Research on prot 


the ( /ommittee on Genetics May be repeated for credit 
19 O : : j F 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


301 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) 
Lectures on selected t 
of all Ph.D. ¢ andidate 
the Gene 
(Fall) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Phi 


Q 
GRAPHY 


nyeSsorg D.C. Mc( 
E. 
h 3SOrjq] Lecture 


late P, 
Ace: Tofe 
"Sista fe 


lems approved by 


y 


(Fall and spring) 


opics by members of the Committee on ( 
s in the Genetics Program. Limited 
tics Program unless special permission is obt 


;enetics Required 
to students enrolled in 
ained from the director 


losophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


rath (Chair), J.C. Lowe 

rs B. Thomas, G.T. I oggin, P. Mobley, E. Bruner 
ssor M.D. Price 

nt Professors D. Fuller, E. Chacko 


M : 
Td of Arts in the field 
Braphy or 
bag, tuted: the 

^w Course 


of geography Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with 
in a related field in the soc ial or natural sciences 

general requirements stated under Colur 
Sis and r 


mbian School of Arts and S i- 
work must inc lude Geog 105 (Tex hniques of Spatial Analysis) 

Q C > i > 

edit h honthesis options are 


available: The thesis option requires 
(i > 
Un») S Of course work, 


le Stion Of 36 credit hours 


1 major 


a minimum of 30 
including Thesis Research; the nonthesis option requires 


ty x of graduate work. All degree candidates must take a Mas- 
Ur pp Prehensive Examination that covers t 
“the 


Program of study 


wh ade 

"il p entering the program without 
* I8 i 

Vim, Tired to take 


Ym ents must have 


he substance of academic work pursued 
a bachelor’s degree with a major in geography 
prerequisite courses as determined by the department. All enter 

completed one course, or its equivalent, from e 


ach of the follow 

lp Ps: Physic al/resource geography (Geog 108, 132, 135); population/cultural polit 

pe ORraph v (Ge 27 145 
ee 780g 127, 145, 146) 


urban/economic geography (Geog 1 


12 
ld of specialization, each student w 

! Courses within the 
In the Unive 


Je devel 


, 140, 141 

ill select ele tive 
department or from related progr I 
rsity or the Consortium of Universities. The student’s program 
oped in consultation with the advisor and gr 


o ^ "din 
m 8 Upon the ( hosen fie 
* i PPropriate ; 


"h i 
My win 
Wi 
by th Permission. 


letin ele Credit: 
a T Course 


ams and depart 


aduate committee 


a limited number of 100-level courses in the depart 


additional course work is required. See the Unde 
listings 


ment may be taken 
rgraduate Programs 
201 P 
i lanning Theory and Practice (3) 
Atroduc tion to th 

Nited St 


McGrath 
e development of urbanization and urban settlements in the 


; the emergence and growth of urban and region 
of issues in the practice of the 
elopment Planning (3) 
ronme d problems in urban and 

ntal controls, tax ince 
208 Lattation of 


ates 
>. the ey 
207 è evolution 


“and Dey 
Se ecte 


al planning, and 
planning profession 


McGrath 
zoning, envi- 
or the imple- 


regional planning; applications of 

ntives, and other tec hniques available f 

l development plans 

elation and Urban Transportation Planning (3) McGrath 
; Onships between land use and the movement of goods and people. Ex 


aminat ; 
ination of land use and transportation planning prin iples, issues, and tech 
Wes. Roles of I 


f 


planni yublic and private interests in land use and transportation 
13 Dg and management 
Sano american Field Program (3 or 6) Price 
219 ® as AmSt/Anth 213 (Summer) 
poinar; Climatology (3) Staff 
™Nospheri; 


circulation systems, controls. and distrit 


Optic. 
22 "m. : limatology, including climate modeling 
Cli inar: Climatic Change (3) 
Matic history: 


ution. Elements of syn- 


Staff 
examination of natural and induced climatic « hange 


204 JURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) jn 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources and 
environment, using geographic information systems. Prerequisite permis? 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 adi 

23 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) k^ 
Spatial problems associated with the dvnamics and interaction of populi 
growth and agricultural output oii 

224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) tut 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of the nê 
of politic al territories TL 

225 Seminar: Transportation and Development (3) 

Transportation and communication in the organization of space m 

230 Seminar: Environmental Issues in Development (3) n 


„nons " 
and respon, 


A consideration of the differential regional implications of “ee 
liffereno™ 


resource and environmental policy decisions due to regional ¢ 


societal and physical parameters ov 
243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 

Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities od 
244 Seminar: Urban Systems and Development (3) gini 


Central place theory and other theories of urban location and the org? 
of systems of cities 
250 Regional Development (3) 
Geographic perspectives on theory, planning, and 
regional development, with case studies pid 
261 Geographical Perspectives on Latin America (3) 
Political and economic factors in a development context; emphas 
and human resources and environmental and land use issues 9o 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Former Soviet Union (3) 1 
Survey of the regions and major topical themes of the geography of tht f n 
Soviet Union, including population, energy, agriculture, transpo 
regional development ste 


266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary China (3) i gow 
China's development prospects: environmental constraints, population? li! 
and regional differences in the context of Chinese cultural patterns an 
cal organization pouli” 

290 Principles of Demography (3) í 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 290 povl” 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) af 

gu 


Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 291 

295 Research (arr.) 4 

May be repeated for credit se 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


GEOLOGY Ae 


Professors F.R. Siegel, J.F. Lewis (Chair), G.C. Stephens 

Adjunct Professor W. Back 

Professorial Lecturer J.H. Kravitz 

Associate Professor R.P. Tollo 

Associate Professorial Lecturer M.J. Baedecker 

Assistant Professors W.S. Logan, A.V. Logan (Research), C.M. Fedo 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R. Seal, M.K. Brett-Surman, R.A. Ayuso 

Lecturer R.T. Rye sat" 


f! 
; ac lor 0 
Master of Science in the field of geology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bache 
1 i 


Bachelor of Science with a major in geology [ Arts mi” 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian 95x hool 0! / ed t0 p 
ences. Course work must include Geol 240 and 272. Candidates are requi ( 
Master's Examination „mini P 

Both thesis and nonthesis options are available. Under the thesis option, ê mus! ^ 


jdate> sis”, 
30 credit hours of course work is required, including Geol 299—300; € andid thes", à 
he non Ts 

us 


the Master’s Examination before completing their thesis work. Under t! 
tion, a minimum of 36 credit hours of course work is required; course wor pe 
the courses above and Geol 128, 189, 219, 274, and 295. Two electives $ 10 
from Geol 216 or 263, 211 or 224, 241 or 243, and 254 or 257 or 266. 


t Master of Scien 
ws Departments of ( 
Mi ^^ geology 

Required 
í Ces, inclu: 
1 mistry (i 
6, and 
tation 
othe 


e in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered by 
;'eology and Chemistry) Prerequisite: a bac helor’s degree w th a 
or in chemistry and, at a minimum, introductory courses in the oth 


oner 


the general requirements stated unc 


ler Columbian School of Arts 
ling Chem 111-12: Geol 240, 241 


ir 243, 249; Chem 213 r other upper-level 

urse approved by the advisor; and Geol 299 300. Geol 105, 111, 122, 124 
151 may not be taken for graduate credit The Master's Com 

Must be taken before registration for the second half of the 

T Course approved by the advisor must be passed 

4 Master of Science 

1 Ominid P 


and Sci 


prehensive Exami 
thesis work. Stat 129 or 


and Doi tor of Philosophy in the field of h 
aleobiology 


Do 
f Xtlor of Philos phy in the field « 
Unde 


Ce T ^lumbian School of Arts 


eral Ry. ~ " 
iuc a Examination in three fields, one 
“tural geology 


esearch fields 


f geology Required the gener al requirements stated 
and Sciences and the satisfactory completion of the 
of which must be in petrology, stratigraphy, or 


edim geochemistry, hydrogeologv. mine ralogy, paleontology petrology 

“Une 

"itology. stratigraphy, and structural geologv 

Wi ; 

With na | hw 

rg "mission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the lepartment may be taken 

Bu] Aduate credit additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
letin ¢ 


Or Course listings 


211 Advanced Mineralogy and Petrographic Analysis (4 


Toll 
€view of the lattice structure, cry stal chemistry, petrographic obser ons and 
Petrologi information, and phase relations of rock-forming minerals ipplica 
lic 


of mineralogic data to solution of geologic problems is emphasized. |] 
Tequisite: Geo] 111, 112 (or equivalent); or permission of the 
216 (Spring, even years) 

i Sedimentary Petrogenesis (3) 
Jrigin and evolution of clastic 


Perspective Emphasis on a quantitative treatment of m 


Ments and rare earth elements to e 
tion. Pre 


> 
re 


instructor 


I 
sediments from a geochemical and petrographic 
ajor elements, trac« ele 


xtract provenance and weathering 


informa 


21 requisite: Geol 117, 118, 166. Laboratorv fee. $30 (Fall, odd years 
~ Petrogenesis (3) Lewis 
e origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock ty pes. Prerequisite: Geol 
224 117, 118, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 Fall i 
Advanceg Structural Geology (3) 


otephens 
Study of problems in 
240 Spring, odd years) 


Tinciples of Geochemistry (3) 


structural analysis and tectonics. Prerequisite Geol 122 


Staff 
Tin( Iples and theories on the abundance, relation ind distribution of th« 
elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent regis 
tration Geol 117 or equivalent: Chem 11—12; Math 31 Phys 1 or 3; or permis 
uy Won of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 
"arine Geochemistry (3) Staff 
hemic al composition and physical properties of sea water. che mical compo 
sition and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and bio hemical 
activity In oceans. Methods of analvsis and problems of measur ng. Prerequi 
rg Geol 240 or permission of instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. Laboratory 
8, Sor 


243 S etd (Spring, odd vears) 
Applied Geochemistry (3) 
Applic 4 


Staff 
ation of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection of mineral 
d energy resources and to the understanding and alleviati in of environmen 
a Problems based on the ¢ hemistry of earth m aterials. Field trips as arranged 
24g s." eduisite Geol 240 Laboratory fee, $25 Spring, even years 


m: Mar; Geochemistry (2) 
e 


Staff 
234 ` l Pendent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit 
x Utionary Paleobiology (3) Staff 
Nalysis o 


lapi f special topics in macroevolution- 
255 On ‘onomy, evolutionary paleoecology 
A titative Paleoecology (3) 


ication of univar ; 
ariate 
"Ins of paleoe« ology 


paleobioge«x graphy, speciation 


and rates of evolution 
Staff 


and multivariate statistical tec hniques to solve prob- 


and taphonomy. Uses in other 


geological and ecologic 


206 í 


disciplines. Prerequisite Geol 151, Stat 91; or permission of instructor: 
(Spring, odd years) pel 
263 Sedimentary Environments (3) 


ast 
Study of selected depositional environments, emphasizing terrigenous d 7 


i 
103 
aboratory fee ( , 


systems. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Geol 126. 1 


trips), $30 (Spring, odd years) pl 
266 Tectonics and Basin Analysis (3) "e 
Treatment of sedimentology and stratigraphic packaging in basins set in diffe , 
tectonic settings; collisional margin basins, tensional and strike slip basins, 
tinental margin basins and sequence stratigraphy. Prerequisite: Geol 122, 1^ 
(Fall, even years) qol 


272 Regional Geology of the Appalachians (3) s gf! 
Integrated analysis of the structural, stratigraphic, and tectonic evolution o. 
Appalachian orogenic belt through time. Critical evaluation of recent pr 
and comparisons with other deformed areas of North America and else o 
Required field trips provide opportunities to examine key exposures thi 
out the Appalachian region (Spring, odd years) T. 

274 Physical Hydrogeology (3) gi 
l'he occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollution 0 et 
surface water and the hydrologic properties of water-bearing materials. *P 
uisite: Geol 1 or 5; Math 31; or permission of instructor (Fall) T. 

275 Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) i "m. 
Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation and predi ig 
groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate and silicate equili j 


weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and contaminated aquifers. ** 

site: Geol 274 or CE 219 or permission of instructor (Spring, even y Lo 
276 Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) j 

Application of numerical models to solving groundwater supply 


nation problems. Model design, boundary conditions, sources sinks, C87", gd 
274 Or C p 
js desi? 


and cont" 


and strengths and limitations of models. Prerequisite: Geol 
permission of instructor. A knowledge of a programming language 
(Spring, odd years) $ 


295 Research (arr.) with 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students I 
vanced training. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Ste? 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 8p 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


nati” 
1! „xamin? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exe 


May be repeated for credit sil 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) dit. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cre 
HISTORY : m. 
tee 
Professors H.M. Sachar, L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, P.F. Klarén, R.E Kennedy: ie) 


Becker, L.P. Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz, R.H. Spector (Chair), J.O. Horton, H.F. J^ 
L.L. Peck, H. Judson (Research), M.E. Saperstein, R.J. Cottrol new 
Associate Professors C.J. Herber, A.D. Andrews, M.A. Atkin, R.B Stott, H.L. Ag 
McCord, C.E. Harrison, D.R. Khoury, T. Anbinder 
Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling -mfor 
Assistant Professors A.L. Alexander, D. Yang, J. Hershberg, S. McHale, N. Com 
Seavey (Resear i 
Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. qu 


a0 
rom 8D 5 yr 
Master of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree rn in : 
ited college or university with a major in history, or with substantial í ourse dep 9^. 
a sati 

tory of high academic quality; high scholastic standing; and approval of the "je" 


Arts DO "gif 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian S hool of Arts a gin 
consists OF 7 ngge” 


and reading knowledge of one foreign language. A thesis program 


, Thesis P g” 
of 30 credit hours of 100- and 200-level courses, including Hist 299—300, Thé inim 


; of € p 
and at least three other 200-level courses. A non-thesis program t onsists of cour "i 
36 credit hours of 100- and 200-level courses, including at least six 200-lev® fot * y 


. Bulletin c, 20 
of which must be research seminars. (See the Undergraduate Programs Bull fof 
ing of 100-level courses offered by the department.) Exceptions to the mint 


Ive 
) l courses ; in be granted only by the department's Graduat Pr 


t gri ( nittee. Hist 
LIS required of indidates who have not previously had a historio i 
i ical uh: A maximum of 6 credit } rs mav b in , " de the 
tY Departme l'o rece graduate credit for 100-leve ister's ndidate 
net irange for extra work with the instructors. Each studer T or and on« 
“ior field. A major field consis ts of 15 credit hours. Major fields are isted below, unde 
y Doctor of Phil losophy in the field of history. A 1 inor field consists of a minimum of 9 
it in any of the major fields or in inother relevant field agreed upon betwee e ad 
rand student The student is required to pass a compr ve examination i 
lea l 
c, Of Arts in the Id of history with a conce ntrati lorie pre r vat 
lli 36.4, the eneral requiremer tate e ee sta md S ence 
t ur master s degree program combines courses in nited Stat« sto dl 
a o servation It inc at least 18 hours of U.S. social history I 5 irbar 
ligi ide America, an d the seminar sequence in historic preservation ( i d 
inm ‘ON requirements, see the departmental graduate advisor. ( didate I 
ay also be required to pass an examination in measured architectural drawir g 
i ter of Arts in the field of history with a í entration in public ; Re 
bourne requirements stated under Ci lumbian Schot f ind Science his 
Our Program emphasizes the study of history as it relates to ilvs ind cer uet 
ili policy. Hist 213 and an internsh p are required. Additional course work is t " 
Sen with advisor's ipproval 
ip ster of, Arts in the field of histon with a concentration in U.S. le gal history Require d 
Qi nera] requirements stated under Columbian School of ind Sciences. This 36 
i Ug je" degree program combines a major field in U.S. history with a spe field 
hoo) gal history Students may take up to 9 hours t lega history offered | € A 
"m Or other course distribution requirements and the thesis option, see the depar 
Sraduate advisor 
wie i Ct Of Phil losophy in the field of history —R« quired: the g al rex ements state 
iin in Slumbi, in School of Arts an 


d Sciences including the passing of en exan 
appropriate foreign languages or in one foreign lang ' al " na 
Sam; Such as statistics or oral hist 
Cy et? in fou, f 
3 lates 


l two 


ory ind the satisfactory mple 


ields 


" 
T in American history must select two major fields from « A 
LM A nineteenth-century America (1815-1900), and twentieth-centurv America H 
Storie, leir two min or fields will normally be topical (e g., U.S. s ul, U.S. diplomat 
"nC ; Presery, ition). Candidates in Asian history must select two m ijor fields from mod 
Ain a iem Japan, and modern Southeast Asia. The Ak min r fiel rts e cho 
Kr mi multation with their graduate committees jor neid exams are five ir 
Udi 9r field exams four hours 
~ Maj a . Concentrating in areas other than American and Asi in history must select 
A And three minor fie Ids. Major fields are early modern Eur pe n odern Europe 
LM Tica modern Middle I “ast, modern Eastern Eu rope m dern Russia and 
Ne Their three minor fields may be either topi il (e.g European intellect 1a T 
Cal e.g., Tudor rey er id, colonial Latin America). Ma r field ex S 
Urs; Minor field ex ms, four hours 
li idates may tides to be examined in one minor held other tl st f 5 
be ne e Program of study. Students having a n inor field in hist reservatior 
he lired to pass an examination in me asured architectura lrawing 
f b Philosophy in the field of American religious hist ry (offered i 
gbartment of Religion)—Required: the general require ts 
Choo] of Arts and Sciences and the specilic requirements of the I 
e field of history, stated above The General Examir I t cover 
lading two from the Department of History general] can sor history 
he 4nd two from the Department of Relig h igion in A 
201 R field in religious history) 
Hista and Historians (3 - - : St T 
i Ography and historical method for gradi > Students. Readir gs and dis 
üssiong on m: ior trends in history; selections from classics of historical li 
E Students who receive « redit for Hist 201 cannot receive cre lit for Hist 
Sprin 


208 


^4" 
203-4 Seminar: Research or Readings (3-3) kr 
Offered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite approve” 
department (Academic year) " 
205-6 Seminar: Eastern European History (3-3) Ap 
Hist 205: 1772-1918; Hist 206: 1919-1945 (Academic year) sul 
209 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3) o^ 
Readings on general topics in the history of the ancient Near East, Gre 
or Rome. Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes Students p 
working knowledge of the appropriate language(s) may receive research € fot 
212 Biology and Society (3) pco 
Social and cultural survey of the uses of biology in addressing social problem 
including social Darwinism, eugenics, scientific medicine, DNA forensics: © 
cloning Au 
214 Seminar: History and Public Policy (3) Belo 
Seminar in the use of historical insights and methods in policymaking, vir. 
phasis on domestic issues. Assessment and use of primary sources for p? 
analysis and the use of historical analogy in policy formulation m 
217 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3 pd 
Selected topics in the intellectual and cultural history of 19th- and wi 
century Russia and Soviet Union. May be taken as a readings seminal di 
instructor’s approval, as a research seminar. Admission by permis! 
instructor. (Spring) Nu 
218 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3) op” 
An examination of the relationship between the USSR’s multinational " pi 
sition and its domestic political, economic, social, and cultural polici? s; 
foreign relations. May be taken as a readings seminar or, with ins 
approval, as a research seminar. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) powi” 
219 Internship in History and Public Policy (3 or 6) ] Ber ti? 
Supervised participation in an office or agency concerned with the form or 
of public policy; terms of the internship are arranged with the directo, i 
History and Public Policy Program. Enrollment restricted to students 
History and Public Policy Program (Fall and spring) pod 
220 American Business History (3) ribut” 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing, distr) E 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the perio si 
industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their & 
legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as SMPP 293. (Spree 
224 Readings/Research Seminar: European Intellectual History (3) basis ob 
Topics in 18th- and 19th-century European thought, with an emp)” yj 
France. Specific topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May e 
for credit provided the topic differs cile" 
225 History of Washington, D.C. (3 l 
Same as AmSt 225. spé" 
228 Topics in Modern Military and Naval History (3) amoi” 
Discussion, readings, and research in 20th-century European and / i 
military and naval history spo, 
229 Seminar: World War II (3) : "T, 
Examination of statecraft and the management of force before, during "m. 
World War II. Special attention to broad aspects of military policy am , 
and their interaction with international politics and diplomacy: spe. 
230 Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3) onsbip of 
A study of the historical development of strategy and the relations 
tary thought to national policy spe 
233 The Age of the Battleship: pt 
An Introduction to Modern Naval History (3) terio 
The rich and varied literature of naval history, with emphasis Vo gens" 
among technology, nationalism, and domestic political/social deve uo jude? 
the late 19th and early 20th century. The social history of navies 15" org! 
(Spring) y 
237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 (3) wor 


e outside we J 


Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with th Wor 
From the blockade and intervention, through years of isolation, 


the Cold War, to “peaceful coexistence.” 


239 Seminar: Early Modern European History (3 


Staff 
l'opics selected from Western European history of the 14th thro igh 17tl 
$ centuries 
241 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern European History (3) Herbe 
1 Prerequisite appropriate preparation and consent of instructor 
246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of Atki 
Modern Russia and the Soviet Union (3) 
Selected topics in the domestic history of modern Russia and Soviet 1 nion. May 
be taken as a readings 


> Seminar or, with instructor's ipproval 
»,,, mar. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall 
249 Research Seminar; European Diplomatic History (3 


esearch seminar in individually selected 
Cies, actions, 


às à research sem 


topics concerning the fore gn | 
and interrelations of the I uropean great 
men in the 19th or 20th « entury. Reading knowledge of one | inguage other than 
English required (Fall) 
250 History of International Systems (3 
A team taught world history course designed to acquaint graduate 
Varieties of global and imperial political and economii 
»., and co-exist with the current global order 
?1 Seminar: English People and Institutions (3) Peck 
Selected topics in the political, social, intellectual. and economic history of 
England. Focus upon one time period and special are 
153 Or researc hc redit w ith instructor's approval (F 
"* Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) 
eadings seminar designed to deve 
turn of : 


'eople's 


powers and their states 


Khoury 
students with 


systems that preceded 


a Of interest. May be taken 


Thornton 
lop analytic and h storiographic skills. Fall 
the century to the Korean War; spring: from the foundation of the 

Republic to the « ollapse of the Soviet Union and its consequences 
5 s (Alternate icademic vears) 


Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic t norn 
elations Since World War II (3-3) 
"eadings se 


minar designed to develop à conceptual framework for understand- 
ing contemporary U.S.-Soviet relations. Fall: World War II through the Johnson 
administration: spring: the administrations of Nixon. ( 
25g, (Ac ademic year) 
‘esearch Seminar: Problems in 
^S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations (3-3) 
evelopment of scholarly skills through 
requisite Hist 254 or 
tlg; years) 
eadings/Research Seminar: 
EAC mission | 


arter, and Reagan 


preparation of a research paper. Pre- 


255 or permission of instructor (Alternate ac ademic 


Topics in Modern Latin America (3-3 Klarén 
y permission of the instructor 


2*minar: American Social Thought Since World War II (3) 


Ribuffo 
*nsideration of C 


Wright Mills, Daniel Bell, Abraham Maslow Christopher 
asch, Paul Goodman, Martin Luther King, Jr 
Major so ial critics (Fall) 


"tàdings in American Cultural History (3) 


, Barbara Ehrenreich, and other 


Staff 

269 p we as AmSt 268, 
“esearch in American Cultural History (3) Staf 

279 9 ame as AmSt 269 
. “Ory and Practice of Public History (3) Horton 

"apy pe as AmSt 270 
®adings/Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton 
m 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intellectual 

T 


artistic achievements. Hist 272: Research seminar. Hist 


271 is prerequisite 
274 31 272. Same as AmSt 271-72 ’ 
®adings Seminar: 19th-Century American History (3 Anbinder 
"ibortant trends in historical writing about 19th-century America (Alternate 
EM years) 
®adings/Research Seminar: Early American History (3-3) DePauw 
Padings in the fall, research in 


1 the spring. Admission by permission of 


Instr vi 
78 ‘Structor (Alternate academic years) 


Istoric Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) Longstreth 
“ame as AmSt 277-78 


210 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


sul 


282 History of U.S. Foreign Policy, 1898-1980 (3) " 
t of AP 


Readings, lectures, discussion on major developments in the condut 


ican diplomacy (Fall and spring) fh 
Ribu 


283-84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) ho 
Prerequisite: 6 credit hours of 100-level American history courses Resear 
readings, depending on students’ interests and curricular needs y 

285-86 Readings/Research Seminar: Women in War (3-3) peP! d 
Readings in the fall, research in the spring. Admission by permission 
instructor (Alternate academic years) yai 

289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) , 1188! 
Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the Meiji Restoration 0^7. 


N [n 
to the present. Research or readings depending on students interests an 


ricular needs (Spring) sach 
291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3 5a 
Research or readings on selected topics (Fall) hi 
292 Readings/Research Seminar: Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) x^ 
293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) MC Cord, P 
294 Research Seminar: The Modern Middle East (3) e 
Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, economic, socia" 
tural, and intellectual trends (Spring) (cor 
295 Readings Seminar: Late Imperial China (3) Mai 
Selected topics in the history of modern China in the late imperial perio, " 
ast Chin 


a particular focus on the internal and external challenges to the l 
dynasty in the 19th century (Fall) "m 
296 Readings Seminar: 20th-Century China (3) MO t 
Selected topics in the history of modern China from the 1911 Revolut 
Cultural Revolution (Spring) sul 
297 Special Topics Seminar (3) . May” 
Open to doctoral and master's candidates and qualified undergraduates 3 
repeated for credit. Offered whenever five or more students can be enro g 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) St 
301-2 Folger Institute Seminars (3-3) aod P 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repe fort 
credit provided the topic differs. Consult the chair of the departmen 


jon t0 p 


registration gd 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) gati 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 3 
May be repeated for credit Si? 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) , 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


ral exam! 


HOMINID PALEOBIOLOGY 


Committee on Hominid Paleobiology R por? 
B. Wood (Chair), A. Brooks, J. Clark, D. Lieberman, S. Moody, K. Behrensmeyerh ^" 
R. Potts, A. Rosenberger, D.H. Ubelaker j 
am le. 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program omi 


to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field 2 m” 
Paleobiology. The program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn, pat 
Departments of Anthropology, Biological Sciences, Anatomy, and Geology al "bio 
ipating faculty are also drawn from the Departments of Anthropology and palei pep 
the National Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution, and from t i 
ment of Anatomy at Howard University . Univer?" 

A bachelor's degree in anthropology, biology, geology or zoology from this - 
or an equivalent degree from another accredited institution of higher learning: T " 
for admission into the program. Prerequisite à evolu” 

1) Advanced undergraduate course work in biology, including courses n anat 
and any two of the following: genetics, developmental biology embryology" , 15 W 
spon 


)hysiology, ethology, ecology, and paleontology. GW courses that corre 
| g | g " 


subjects are BiSc 107, 108, 114, 122, 123, 132, 150, 151, 152, 154, 156 "m 
2) Advanced undergraduate course work in anthropology, inclu« 


áj 


of the following: osteology, human biology, paleoanthropology, primatol 


ling courses ^ ga 


ogy, ® 


Ithie » 

tap AA haeology Corresponding GW courses include Anth 114, 144, 145, 146, 14 
» 181, 183 

Under 
"d 127 


Braduate course work in statistics. ( orresponding GW courses include Stat 91 


| U 3 
Q "idergraduate course work in mathematics, inc luding precalculus. The corre sponding 
course is Math 30 
n " 
iq, ition, advanced undergraduate course work in one or more of the fol] wing sub 
p s desirable chemistry, biochemistry, 


physics, geology, and calculus 
applicants who lack some of the I 


rerequisites may be admitted to the pro 
| Ompletia Provisional basis, but formal idmission will be conditional on the satisfactory 
n of appropriate deficiency courses in the first year 

Master of Science in the field of hominid paleobiology Requir eneral require 
^ Stated under ( olumbian School of Arts and Sciences progran cludes 30 
urse work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 credit hours Required courses 

bent ise ipline ^ "n : 15, ( wies n D — re — br eae - dit 
te] vant s. Electives are selected in consultation with the « ommittee from a list o 


Courses in anatomy, anthro pology, biological sciences, and į 


dr o Philosophy in the field of hominid paleobiology—Required: the 

timum stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes a 

turg of 48 credit hours of course work plus juiva 

ym quired courses are Anat 210-11 Anth 240, 241, 24 iSc 21 
! 

lg, X, mainder of the course work is to be distributed among the fc 


generai re 


dissertat 


O 24 credit 


0, 215; and Geol 


lowing subject 


204, 214, 249, 283, or 294 
5, 263 
“Clences—BiSx 207, 208, 209. 2 
EngS 203, 238 

Si ience—CSci 220 


Y—Anat 204, 212, 252. 25 


292, 253 


rses must include a substantial ir 


8 rec 

"lide a Search componen 
" an 

t, Pproved field cou 


ts must involve at least two different di 


rses. In addition, students must spen 
earch lours) in an approved interns li 


hip that focuses on the 
tf, nd incre 


í 
tthe m Teasing the public’s understanding of science. Ele d 
Ny that olds Any subdisc ipline of an ww ere yas ee DIOlOY, ect ogy 
Mente sees tins t research in the field of hominid paleobio ogy. At least one « 
Search fields must be in a discipline other than a )»pology 


295 
Research (a 
ese, 


IT.) 


arch on problems 


approved by the director of the program 
ty. fled stude 
300 aM 


nts with advanced training. May be repeated for credit 
39 esis Research (3-3) 


p, vanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

*mited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 

399 7 fay be repeated for credit 
ISSertation Research (arr 

"Imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be re peated 

M 

AN ns, 
O DEVELOPMENT and HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Unse]: 
eling/Human an 


Open to quali 


general examination 


d Organizational Studies 


ittee 
[tips n the Human Sciences 
Pen p (Director), R. Samuels (Associate Direct Azar, D. Bjelajac, P.J. Caws 
P "n 


Thin,» Grinker, J.C Kuipers, M. McAlister, J.A 
Q rault, LR Vergara, G. Weiss, S. Wolf 
hy op ian Sc hool of 

Octor of Phik 


B. Salamon, S. Stebelman 


Arts and Sciences offers an nterdisciplinary program leading to th« 


'sophy in the field of human sciences. The program is administered 


by a committee whose members are drawn from cooperating departments and progr 
which include American Studies, Anthropology, Art, English, History Philosophy. 
chology, Religion, Romance Languages, Sociology, and Women's Studies W 
l'he program in the human sciences is part of the growing interdisciplinary vend" 
employs methods and principles common to the humanities and soc ial sc iences fot 
imination of culture and meaning. Toward that end, students pursue inquiry in six” | 
areas: archaeology of the human sciences; contemporary theory; language, meaning” 


interpretation; historical issues in the human sciences; culture and society; technique 
critical reading. In addition, each student pursues a specialization in one of the © 
iting departments or in an area 

General requirements for the degree are stated under Columbian School of Arts 
ences. A Bachelor of Arts with a major in one of the cooperating disciplines or 8 
discipline is required for admission 

The program of study must include the following. (1) 74 "i 
(48 hours for students with master's degrees in related disciplines), whic h may ae 
up to 24 hours of dissertation research. (2) One designated core course in each of the ig 
areas. (3) Demonstrated proficiency in two foreign languages. (4) A Qualifying pa^. 
cessa 


proved by the program qd 
ap} e] nd Sé 
relate 


m 
"T 
> credit hours of course o, 


tion following completion of 18 credit hours, with satisfactory performance n€ s 
continued enrollment in the program. (5) A General Examination that covers the 0, gf 
quirements and the student's chosen concentration. (6) A satisfactory interdiselP 
dissertation se 
In addition to core courses, students pursue graduate course work for which the , 
qualified in any of the cooperating departments. Prior to preregistration in each se 


lists of applic able courses are posted and circulated 


201 The Idea of the Human Sciences (3) R yt 
Critical inquiry into the genesis and structure of theories that seek to acct af 
human creativity, meaning, and interpretation and their textual, culturei 

institutional embodiments, from antiquity to late modernity 

Contemporary Theory in the Human Sciences (3) ont P™ 

Critical examination of major theoretical strategies employed by curre! p? 


202 

" 

tioners of the Human Sciences. Topics may include structuralism, e 

tics, deconstruction, semiotics, and feminist history 
203 Language, Meaning, and Interpretation (3) 


‘tics 
+ aise 
Focus on language within a wide domain of inquiry that int Judes ling" gj 


~ ames 
semiotics, hermeneutics, narratology, speech act theory, language gar 


ity, writing, and gender, race, and class 
204 Historical Issues in the Human Sciences (3) dge ™ 
Theoretical examination of history and the nature of historical knowle y 


ics may include philosophies and theories of history, esc hatologY: > ies 
nytholog 


205 Culture and Society (3) ni 
s from 9 m 


Critical examination of cultural practices and social institutions stu 
]turà! * 


post-colonialisms and modernities, and national histories and I 


pretive perspective. Selec ted readings in cultural theory and cu 


206 Techniques of Critical Reading (3) jes 0 
Critical reading of one or more texts, utilizing the theoretical strateg , hu 
include aY 


he 


human sciences. For purposes of this course, texts may 
artifacts or constructions that are invested with meaning 


295 Directed Reading and Research (3) : May be 
Supervised reading in selected fields within the human sciences. ^" 
peated once for credit y 

97 Special Topics in Human Sciences (3) e provid? ' 
Open to master's and doctoral students. May be repeated for € redit p* 
topic differs 

310 Advanced Seminar in Human Sciences (3) , puma? e 
Advanced topics, theories, and methods in different fields of the all 
ences. Limited to doctoral candidates preparing to do their dissertà si 
repeated for credit prov ided the topi differs "o 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) samit” 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera " oo 


May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


" 
ated for credi 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeé 


| NTERNATIONAL AFFA 213 
| 


| 
| MTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
R 
Drop sith Professor J.N. Rosenau 
ofe. 
Jessors W H Becker, E. Berkowitz, B.I 


'M. Dunn, J; M.A. East, D 
y“ Kennedy, Jr Y. Kim 


Boulier, M.D. Bradley, J. ( haves, J.J. Cordes 
Gow, H. Harding, J. Henig, M.A. H Iman, G. Kaminsky 
Y.K. Kim-Renaud, P.F Klarén. R M. Krulfeld, J.E. Kwoka 


Jr 
auter, C. A Linden, J.M. Logsdon. I4 Lowe, G. Ludlow, J. Manh im, C. McClintock 
E enges (Prai tice), J. Millar, D Moore, H.R. Nau, R D.F. Palmer (Practice), ]. Pe zma 
M. Post (Practice), P 


Reddaway, B. Reich, W. Reich L.P 


J 
m Shambaugh, S.C. Smith M. Sodaro, R.H. Spector, R 


; X. Steinhardt F. Thibault, R 
jj; ton, M, Whyte, S. Wolchik A.M. Yezer 

Junct Pr ; 3 ` I] it] Ipatricl 
Prof... -. "ofessors R. Butterworth, T.F. ( arroll, J. Hardt, J. Kilpatrick 

SOria] Io, turers E.G. Griffin, J. Urban 


‘SOCiate P 


rofessors H.L. Agnew. C.] Allen, M.A. Atkin, D. Avant. A Bowie, N.J. Browr 
^^ Deering, ( F. Elliott, H.B. Feigenbaum. M Finnemore, R. Grinker, C.] Herber, D 


Ty, J Kuipers J.H. Lebovic, D.L. Lee. S Livingston, E.A. McCord, B.D Miller, M.O 
ell 9, M. Price, S Rehman, R. Robin, F. Robles. R Rodriguez-Garcia, R. W. Rycroft 
'9. Suranovic N.S. Vonortas, G.C. Y Wang 


Tofessors D. Auerswald, R.A Carruth, B.J. Dickson 


J. Goldgeier, D. Hart. 1 
Tshhe. j nl 
i Shberg, D Kaye, S. Jain, S. McHale, P Rollberg, L. Willnat, D. Yang 
ctor R Samue 
The p 
lth, Elliott s, hool of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leadii 
N e degree 


“Uden of Master of Arts in the field of international affairs. The 
Mow. With a broad background in the general 
Dpo; unit 5 » 

Dities to 


program [ "Vides 


areas Of international affairs as well as 
specialize in one of the traditional dis ipiines or in à regional area 
L 
Mast 

erof Ar 
Us f Art 


s in the field of international affairs l'his multidis s 
inq OPK tha prepares students for professional positions in a 
tse E" As outlined more specifically be ow students con | T 
jor e ES the Departments of Economics, Politic al Science ne | Sé 
reris à capstone policy project. At least 6 hours of « et s are choser 
nj Age. te: the admission requirements stated under the I Y terna 
“ate nde and a bac helor's degree in a related field Required: tl , te 
"li I the 


Elliott School of International Affairs. All degree 


can ite st take 
of 36 credit hours of course work and ma, take no more than 21 hours in on« le 
vllo p io dents may write a thesis if they meet requirements sta eT 
"ls o Co School section of this Bulletin. Thesis candidates may t; thar 
YN f Work in any one department i | 
M29, QI The core field consists of Hist 250 PSc 240, and either Econ 28( E 283 
"udo ' After Consultation with and ipproval of the relevant department and the lea 
vith Sufficient academic bax kground may waive any of these re irses 
‘men; o lhe major field consists of four courses taken in at least tw t le 
ins. intern major fields in« lude international security stu es; il eco 
Sitter ri Onal affairs and dev« lopment; intern sane poni h techr 
Latin ae affairs; internati: nal law and organizations S fore gn p Eas 
, Mia omn merica; Middle East; Europe; Western Eur pe Central/Eastern ! 
“Jor fie] D onwealth of Independent States. Note that students who choi 1 reg 
S are required to take PSc 230 Program guid es available fron the Elli 
t spec ific courses that pertain in these major fields. A student r et t} 
acade a special major field 
) lafe » program must include 3 redit hours of skills or t« pics workshops (IA ff 
-1 <05 may also be ipplied to this require Spex rings 
id "Decial topics workshops are listed in the Sche es 
n] oe proficiency in a modern Toren 'angu ige must be d« istrat i lua 
“ours in residence. Up to 6 hours of Ort ing edit may be 
Allg s ard the degree 
D ting candidates participate in a policy project administered by the Elliott S 
Bittarar 8 semester Students may sign up to participate if they have ete : 
d Di icing of the program's required 36 credits. Those p ig the thes 
2 Epro a at 24 of te required 30 credits 
a é ] | m ] 7s forr T lot 
Ne ditemeni Buidelines available from the I lott School f nore details alx 
0 t 
"e Jj owing "Ourses carry the International Affairs (LAff sig A he 
ted above v 


| be found under the 


214 


20 


202 


206 


207 


208 


220) 


223 


"PT. 


ee) 


229 


253 


Topics Workshop (1 or 2) 


Skills Workshop (1 or 2) 
Short courses designed to focus on developing specialized skills fo 


national affairs professions. Topics announced in the Schedule of Classe 


r inf 


ecialized knowledge , 


Short courses designed to focus on developing sp A 
as 


international affairs professions. Topics announced in the S« hedule of @ 
MIPP Seminar and Practicum (3) 

For Master of International Policy and Practice candidates only 
International Negotiating 
and Mediating Behavior (3) 
Language Workshop (1 to 3) 


atio 
Special courses designed to develop advanc ed language skills for internat hi 


+ hed”! 
affairs professionals, Courses in specific languages announced in the Sch 


of Classes 

International Affairs Capstone Project (0) 

Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in international affairs. 
East Asian Capstone Project (0) 

Open only to graduating M.A. « andidates in East Asian studies 
ITIP Capstone Project (0) : net! 
Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in international trade and inves 
policy 

SPS Capstone Project (1) 

Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in security policy studies. 5 il 
Multidisciplinary Seminar in Development (3-3) Gow, Miller: ni 
Assessment of economic, political, social, technological, and environ jy 
factors as they interact to affect development, with emphasis on K ge 
human capabilities, and capabilities of indigenously initiated or admin 
economic and social organizations. For degree candidates in intern? 
development studies only. (Academic year) V nort? 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3 Logsdon, Rycro™ | ci 
Introduction to the study of science, technology, and public policy: "t. 
policy issues that arise from interactions between scientific and tec 1s, 
developments and government activity (Fall) yono 
Technology Creation and Diffusion (3) ‘on 
Examination of the relationship between invention (inception), innovate igo 
application), and dissemination (diffusion) of technological knowle gan 
on the technological environment currently prevailing in the major 


market economies with historical references (Fall) 
U.S. Space Policy (3) 
Investigation of the origins, evolution, current status, anc 


ec! 
i future pros gi 
U.S. national space policy and the space programs of the U.S. gover 


their international context (Fall) Lor!" 
Issues in U.S. Space Policy (3) d pol 
A seminar designed to undertake in-depth analysis of a current spa ass 
issue. Team research format involving preparation of a ¢ omprehensiv ay 
ment of that issue and policy recommendations regarding its reso ution 
repeated for credit (Spring) gy. 
Environmental Policy (3) d pl 


human 42 go 
simul. api 
y sul ‘of y 


- *. mitigat 
create new environmental problems and contribute to their mitg 


A seminar examining public policy designed to protect the 
cal environment; focus on the ways science and technolog 


prevention (Spring) f jon 
Multidisciplinary Seminar in Science, Logsdon, RyCro"" 

Technology, and Global Affairs (3) «^g scie. 
A combination of a lecture series and a workshop on an ongoing n reo. 


technology issue. Focus on a cross-disciplinary policy concern. 


didates in science, technology, and public policy only. Prerequisite: 
(Spring) sh 
Defense Policy and Program Analysis I (3) m ; 
Examination of how national security policy is formulated and tran d 
Focus € 


a defense budget, program priorities, and force structure 
forces (Fall and spring) 


254 Defense p 


olicy and Program Analysis II (3) 
Analysis 


of development of national 
niques to derive 


Staff 
security policy and the use of analytic tech 
a defense program and force structure from it 
L to general purpose forces (Spring) 
255 Applied Quantitative Tec hniques (3) 

The application of quantitative tec hnk 
" polic y (Spring) 
<91 Taiwan: Internal Development 
A multidis¢ iplinary 


5pecial attention 


Butterworth 
]ues in the solution of iss 


ues in defense 
and Foreign Affairs (3) 

course that examines the sox ial, | 
T development in Taiwan since World War II 

^99 Latin Americ à: Problems and Promise (3) 

Multidis: iplinary foundation course for the Latin Ameri 
Introduces students to key issues in Latin American studies 
Problems in Latin American Civilization (3)  Klarén and 
Interdis¢ iplinary capstone seminar; each student writes a re 
of a selected key theme 
Special Topics in Intern 
Courses designed to foci 
lopical nature 


litical, and economic 
and its foreign affairs 


an Studies program 


Assoc lated Fac ulty 
port on some aspect 
uctor (Spring 


Staff 


Admission by permission of instr 
ational Affairs (3) 


IS on international affairs issues of a more current or 


^ l'opics announced in the Schedule of Classes 
291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Staff 
Colloquium for advanced students of East Asian affairs Admission by permis 
292 can of the instructor i 
olloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Staff 
^n advanced seminar on political and economic developments since the 1950s 
With focus on the current period. Guest lectures on current research and analy 
293 Sis by Visiting scholars and practitioners, (Spring) 


Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues (3) 

Colloquium for advanced students of security policy studies. Admiss 
Mission of the instructor 
5 Colloquium: Europe (3) 
“Urvey of current research on Europe. Research 
of M.A, candidates in European studies; 
Instructor. (Fall) 

UNA/Internation 
` OT Selected M.A 
Mar meetin 
and 


Staff 
ion by per 


oodaro 
paper required. Required 
open to others with permission of the 
^96 al Organization Seminar/Internship (3) 
candidates in the Elliott School. The « ourse includes sem 
BS, an internship at a United Nations agency or related org 
4 research paper 
"dependent Study and Research (1 to 3) 
EM Thaited to M.A. degree can 
'sis Research (3-3) Staff 
Nr 


NATIONAL BUSINESS 


anization 
29 
38 Staff 


lidates. Written permission of instructor required 


auter (Chair), Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari 


Tia] Lecturers D.A. Peterson, N. Bruck. R. Sc aldini 


d 'rofessors F. Robles, R Weiner, S.S. Rehman 
Ofessors M.I Egan, D.M. Sanford, Jr., J. Yang, H.] Teegen, R.W. Click, L.B 
Mac her 


MTS 

Tini Schoo] of Business 
ll," Tation le 
“Sophy 


and Public Management for programs of 


study in business 
ading to the degrees of Master of Business Administ 


ration and Doctor of 


260 The N : s Ae z 1 
ew Global Competitive Framework (3) 
Ow industries develop sustained competitive advantages within the global 
Tamework The European Union’s "single market” and the E onomic-Mone 
an the transformation of formerly centra 
the tre apanese ec onomy and emerging Pacific Basin with implications for 
281 ulti S economy, industries, and firms. à (Fall and spring) 
Bu; Pational Corporations in the World Economy (3) 
~ 888 in a ( ompetitive world economv: 


‘OMic, Political, and social institutions; 
liona 


erat; 


Lauter, Rehman, Sanford 


Y Union: lly planned economies: the 


Sanford 
multinational corporations as eco- 
ownership and growth strategies; n 
and international controls; functional 

ons; futi 


a 
aspects of international business 
ire of the multinational ¢ orporation (Fall and spring) 


216 


. Å zater 
63 Legal Aspects of International and Multinational Business (3) der 
Legal environment of international and multinational business inc luding a 
' * arbil* 
systems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment, international P 


tion and expropriation; topics of current interest (Fall and spring) cid 
264 International Business Strategy (3) , 


1 er 

Discussion of the changing nature of the international environment and we 
3 » atio 

sulting impact on strategy of both U.S. and foreign multinational corpori. 
jucu” 


Various aspects of strategy are considered, including marketing, proc 


and financial strategy. The focus of discussion is at the company level. ple 
266 International Marketing (3) " fi 

Organizational structures. Analysis of international markets Market" 

strategies and product policies. Special issues Channels of distribution? 


motional and price policies. Prerequisite MBAd 240 (Fall and sprint le 


267 Regional International Marketing Systems (3) reo 
Discussion of the business, economic, political, legal, and social environ i 
of Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, and China, as they affect the ma! jë 

puni 


of goods and services in these regions Identification of business oppo" 
and risks in these areas. (Fall and spring) qui 

269 Managing in Developing Countries (3) i T 
The course introduces managers to the distinctive nature and ¢ hallenges® ies 
veloping countries, provides a framework to analyze key management ? 
and applies management techniques in these important markets 

271 International Business Finance (3) Park, Rehman, Weineb ^g 

Askari, Click, Schum 

Analysis of major issues and developments in international business in cia 
management and their impact on multinational corporations anc 


institutions. Prerequisite: MBAd 250. (Fall and spring) mud 
73 Seminar: International Banking (3) Park, Yang, Schw joni 
International financial intermediation and international banking. Func yin 


of international financial markets, public policy issues in internationa! Py 


a ; ri at 
regulation of international banking institutions, and the effect of intern 
banks on national monetary policies. (Fall and spring) ji» 


IP e a - Sc 
274 Global Investment Banking (3) Park, ali 
Examination of investment banking as practiced in a global conte? incl 


strategic perspective using case studies and readings. Topics « overe t, 9 
securities underwriting and derivatives instruments, risk managemen ) 
business development strategies. Prerequisite: IBus 271 (Fall and $ po? 
275 External Development Financing (3) fino 
Policies, institutions, instruments, and theory of external development jo 
ing; financial flows to developing countries; the role of internation@ Toop" 
and national development banks; the World Bank and IMF; technica op? 
ation, institution building, training, and financial markets for dev? 
countries. (Fall and spring) wei? 


park, Askari M 
-cing 

tructure and pa’ tio" 

intern? T 
nd 9 " 


276 Seminar: International Financial Markets (3) 
Survey of international financial markets, focusing on s 
mary emphasis on markets for foreign exchange, Eurocurrency: 


bonds, and commodities. Derivatives markets, especially swaps * 


Prerequisite: IBus 271, MBAd 250 (Fall and spring wei 
277 International Portfolio Management (3) , pand 
Theory and practice of international investment. Portfolio « onstruct? rm. pi? 
timization. Effects of exchange rate changes on portfolio risk and retu ind D 
national asset pricing models and trading institutions Prerequisite: 4 
IBus 271. (Fall and spring) reel 
278 International Business Negotiations (3) (BN) fo” 


Theories and application in International Business Negotiations road% ) 
lation of concepts and frameworks; development of systematic app’ atal 
planning for and conducting IBN. Integration of functional, 


institutional contexts facing negotiators internationally. Prerequis!^" 

240. (Fall and spring) - 
290 Special Topics (3) yay 

Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods: orig 


peated once for credit. 


TERN 


lo Committee: D. Gow (Director), B 
B, "P 


Mo 
Ute 


lona] 
8 Ps 


298 Directed Re 


adings and Research (3) 
Supervised 


Staff 

readings or research in selected fields within business administra 

tion Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated once for 
credit (Fall and spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
300 Thesis Research (3) 


Staff 
11 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
, Same as SMPP 311 

361 Colloquium on International Business (3) Staff 
Examination of selected topics in international business vitl sis OI 

on. Major new theoretic al and empirical de velopments Fall 

362 Reading Seminar (3) »anford 

397 9ctoral Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for tł 


3 repeated for ¢ redit 

[À 1 s 

99 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates May be repeated for 


credit 
‘ATIONAL DEVELOPMENT STI DIES 


Dickson, M.L. Egan. S Jain, B. Miller, D 
' trice, S.C, Smith, W.F Waters, M.K. Whyte 
Mer Of Arts in the field 


f international devel 
Affairs offers a multidis: iplinary program 
development studies The 
rnational development and in 
admission 


he F lliott Se hool of 


ie Master of Arts in 
program provides students with 

a disciplinary concentration 
requirements stated under tl 


the Elliott School of Inte 
a demonstrated interest in development 
ad: 
"1: the general requirements stated under the Elliott S hool 


opment sti 


T 
leading to t 


d of 


1 


Tnà- 


e 


of International Af 
tout, Program offers a 30-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 36-credit-hour option 
"le T esis esis, Students qualify to write a thesis if they meet requirements stated under 
"set y. Sin the Elliott School se tion of this Bulletin. All students must take the mul- 
oM development core, IAff 211-12, which serve as ¢ ornerstone and capstone 
‘tude m tively. IAff 212 includes a capstone policy project 
Men, Select one disc iplinary concentration from among the following 
uv “mics, geography, international business, international education. i 
litical s. ience, 


Uhe : 


Sint 


Uses in : 
u 


12gm PPol 211, PAd 2« 


ternational 
program guidelines 


linary concentratii n 


and sociology. Stude 
Elliott School for spe 
]uisites for discip 
ate micro- 


nts should consult the 
cific course work in the discip 

eno : 

linary concentrations, ex: ep 

and macroeconomics, 


alculus, and two course: 
ents must de 


ents may 


prerec t for economics, which re- 
ermedi an introductory « ourse in economet 
S 1n statistics 

monstrate oral and re 
apply up to 6 hours o 
50 complete a fie 


T1CS, 


ading proficiency in a modern f 
f language course credit toward the d 
ld in analytical skills, including one cx 
6, or an equivalent) one course in e 
ln d One course in research methods relevant to the d 

5 are also enc ouraged to take one co 


' 216, 251; PAd 264: PubH 272, 


reign lan 
egree. Stu 


urse in statistics 


a 


conomics (Econ 217. 
Isci] 
urse in management cl 


nary concentra- 
10sen from [Bus 


“TIONAL TRADE 


hi : AND INVESTMENT POLICY 

a, gto S. Suranovi (Director), W. Becker, M Moore, J. Pelzman. S 
: "^ oe 

te E] 

la Schoo] of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to 
‘ast, “rts in the field of international trade and investment policy. The program pro 
dto; B Dackground in ec onomics and quantitative methods, a multidisciplinary ap- 
less, ational ec 9nomics issues, and preparation for careers in government, th« 
"tui i and nonprofit organizations 

!y Ap " the admissions requirements stated under the Elliott School of Internati« nal 
diag lcants are strongly advised to take an 


1 introductory statistics ours 


1l 
Croec, ] macroeconomics sequence before be 


e and an in- 
?nomics anc 


ginning the program 


"P — 
School of Internationa 
36-credit-hout OP, 
ts stated UP 


Required: the general requirements, stated under the Elliott 
fairs. The program offers a 30-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 
without a thesis. Students qualify to write a thesis if they meet requiremen 
The Thesis in the Elliott School section of this Bulletin T 

The student must complete a core field consisting of Econ 283-84, P5 239, @ a 
course specified by the program director and a quantitative methods ¢ ourse chose / 
Econ 123: PPol 211; PAd 296; Stat 112, 118, 183. A four-course major field is selecte? á 


imong the following: international economic analysis, international marketing: 
student should OP 
s inclu 


national banking and finance, or comparative economi policy. The 
the program guidelines available from the Elliott School for the specific courst 


in these major fields i 
Oral and reading proficiency in a modern foreign language must be demonstrated 

the final 18 hours in residence; up to 6 hours of language course credit may be count? 

ward the degree. A capstone policy project, offered each spring semester, must be sU 


fully passed 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES - 
jo 
J. Allen, P.F. Klarén, M Price, J. Q" 
ernati” 
jd of!” 


Program Committee: C. McClintock (Director), ( 


Master of Arts in the field of Latin American studies—The Elliott School of Int 
Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to the Master of Arts in the fie 
American studies te 

Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of I oa 
tional Affairs and a bachelor’s degree in a related field. Required: the general requi 
stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs 

The program consists of 36 credit hours of course work. The five-course C 
a multidisciplinary foundation course; IAff 287 as the capstone course that inc. y 
policy project; and three courses on Latin America chosen from designated course gi 
; four-course ^ 
ature y 


de 


"e 
] inc! Wy 
re i 


thropology, economics, geography, history, and political science. The 
field is taken in anthropology and geography; art history, literature, and Ct nical 
nomics and international business; international health and development; or polit gi 
ence and history. Students should consult program guidelines available from te 
School for specific courses in the fields of study ug 


All students must demonstrate oral and reading proficiency in Spanish or Po d 

" r "R. I to 

by passing a language examination during the final 18 hours in residence. Up! 
of language course credit may count toward the degree wr 


ni 


course 


Students who meet stated requirements may choose to take 30 hours of cO pof! 
ctio 


plus 6 hours of thesis researc h. See The Thesis under the Elliott School s€ 
Bulletin 


LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS — 


Academic Director D.W. Johnson T. 
ol" 


to the degre? xs y 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers a program leading $ 
U.S. Cong jj 


ter of Arts in the field of legislative affairs. This program focuses on the pli 
emphasis on the legislative process, American political institutions, and pu 
analysis. yl 


. +g deg 
Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs—Prerequisite: a bat helor $ 


1 B average from an accredited college or university 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian Schoo t 
ences. The nonthesis program consists of 33 credit hours of course work; the 


9 j 
gram consists of 27 hours of course work and 6 of thesis (PSc 299 300). psc? Ae 
en from the foll 


| of Art 


218, 222, and 229 are required. The remaining courses are chos 


at least two courses taken in each of the two groups 
American Political Process: PSc 215, 216, 219, 220, 221, 228, 246, 286 
Public Policy Analysis: PSc 212, 224, 249, 250; WStu 240 " 9 
«4 relat 
- : : 2 ren 
With prior approval of the academic advisor, students may take course " 
ciplines. All students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


Profi 
Vessors J.B. Harvey, W.E. Halal. EH For 


«slow (Chair) J.H. Carson, P.W, Wirtz, E.J. C} 


eria J.H. Perry 
Prof Bagchi, J.P. Coyne, R. Soyer 
s S0ria] Lecturers E Marits, G.T Solomon, I.I Wild, D. Harris, D Karlgaard 
"Socio 


te Professors L.E Graff, T.J. Nagy, R.G 


X 
Hu Cohen, W.H, Money, D.I 


Donnelly, C.N. Toftoy P.M 
M.B Zalkind, M.J. Granger, ] Artz, L. Willian 


Vi. OW1ETCZ 


S.Y. Prasad, 


Associata "die late Profe ssor C.K. Carlson 

Ati Professorial Lecturers C.A Gruel, R Srinivasan T 

ÁN. Professors Z, Covaliu, P. McHugh, E.G Carayannis, C. Gx Idberg, K. Cherrv 
itm cq arro, J. Feinstein 

Muncy 7 S Lippert 

let Instruc tor J. Adams 

ig le Sc hool of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 
Mast of Master of Business Administration, Master of Science in I 

"Tof S, 


niormation Systems 
?Clence in Project Management, and Doctor of Philosophy 


2 [us 

01 Organization and Management (3) 
Ntegrative approach t 
Sophy, 


Halal, Money 


management princiy 


o organizational concepts, ples, phi 


and theory in public and priv 


ate organizations. Evolution of man- 
agement, thought, functions, and practices, stressing present management ap- 
Proaches, general sy stems theory, and contingency management. For non-M.B.A 
Students onl 
nly 
202 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 
< Mathematics and Statistics for Management (3) 
lathematica] and statistical conc epts employed in tl 
Problems Applications of functi 
Dtroduction te 
regression anc 


Wirtz, Prasad 


1e solution of managerial 
fu 
ons, elements of í aic 


) probability, frequency distributions. statistical inference, and 
1 correlation. For non M.B.A. students only 


ulus, and linear algebra 


(Fall, spring, and 
206 Summer) 
trategic Planning (3) Halal 
ormulation of strategies that enable organizations to idapt to changing social. 
technologic al, economic, and political conditions: Le tures, discussion, and exer 
Clses 


examine strategic planning practices and 


e the environmental cl 
affecting Corporations, government agencies, hospitals, and other major institu 
tions, Students conduct a strategic planning project for an organization Fall 

Pplied Forecasting and Time-Series 

Nalysis for Managers (3) 
troduction to 
Mode 
Sona] 


langes 


to 
c 
u 


5oyer, Sanchez 
various forecasting tec hniques, 

ls, cyclical trends, e 

ARIMA processes, 

Casting me 


including time-series regressi. n 
xponential smoothing methods, se 

and the Box—Jenkins 
thods in economics, finance, 


asonal and nonsea 
approach. Application 


of fore- 


and marketing. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 
21 Permission of instructor (Spring) 
; vidual and Group Dynamics Harvey, Winslow, Lobuts, Bailey 
,. "Tganizations (3) 


or graduate stud 


ents who wish to improve their skills in dealing with human 
havior in organizations. The course is designed to improve theoreti; al and 
Personal understanding of the roles of interpersonal and group dynamics in 
se Sement, Focus on individual and group behavior in various rganizational 
2 à ings, (Fall, spring, and summer) 
St trent Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 


Winslow, Lobuts 

mà Udy of behavioral fac tors relating to issues such as automation, ethics, interper- 

80 Te apy : ES: 

un relations, organizational change, and similar problems in organizational 

hal p " " " 

(p tings, Problems of conduc ting behavioral science resear h in organizations 
n (Fall) 
Behavioral F 
evie 


Stude 


actors in the Process of Change (3) 
W of research, theory, and practice related to the process of human ¢ hange 
nts are provided the opportunity to apply their learning, using various 


là. This course emphasizes the relationship between theory and practice 
' Spring, and summer) 


Harvey, Winslow 


(Fal) 


13 Organization Development: 


214 Behavioral Factors in 


215 Conflict Management: 


221 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 


223 Manufacturing Control Systems (3) 


225 Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) 


226 Workshop in Computerized Decision Systems (3) 


le 
Id 


Lobuts, Marits, wild, P! 


The Process of Organizational Change (3) d 
A review of the process and practices of organization development An OP 
ential course leading to the development of practitioner skills for the manie 
leader, or organizational administrator. Emphasis is on systematic orga i 


» age” 
tional interventions by the manager, although the roles of other chang* ap 


ire explored (Fall) Jy 
Harvey, Lobuts, Winslow, P? 


Management Consulting (3) ai 
Theories and methods of planning, introducing ind coping with chang 
management through the helping process Intended both for managers se y 
an understanding of the consultative approach to planned change and lr. 
sons in staff or consultative roles seeking understanding of the consul? 
process (Spring) je 
Lobuts, Harvey winslow, P^ 


af 
0 


Theory, Concepts, and Methods (3) j 
; its resolt i 


Exploration of various approat hes to the causes of conflict and 
Students study and experience ways to make ¢ onflict a creative rather t , id 
structive experience Methods of conflict resolution are practic ed. Co? et 
explored at the micro (person-to-person) and macro (system-to system) * 


Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) gil 

216 Cross-Cultural Management (3) Lobuts, Umpleby, Wins ow yb 

This course focuses on the variety of issues and opportunities that aris? jw 

managing outside one's own culture l'he manager's credibility anc «p 

ness are assumed to be culture bound. Emphasis on the personal leve i 
posed to the interinstitutional or intercultural levels. Extensive use of $ 

experiences and resear h. (Fall, spring, and summer) pris 

220 Analytical Models for Decision Making (3) Forman, Soyer, Covaliu op” 

Survev of analytical models for decision making and their application m 

t à 


include probabilistic, deterministic, and sequential models, single- ting y 

| cas UP a 

attribute utility theory, graphical models, Bayesian inference, foreca "mL 
[ 


concepts from game theory. Prerequisite MBAd 220 and 231. 
spring) 


Industrial purchasing and materials management principles 
ganization and functions in materials management Determi 
ments, supplier qualifications, source selection, buying practice 
ethics. International purchasing (Fall and spring) k she 
Logistics Management (3) Bagchi, Perry» ' " 
Management of work in production, commercial, service, and public s a 


nation 9' n 
;s, po sd 


tions. Analytical tools for planning and est iblishing operating syste rod 
A ` :q0$, 
their operation, control, and modification. Examination of proc esses I 
" tems 4 

services, equipment, and fa ilities. Relationships of human system 


to , nett" 
ating systems. (Fall) pageb 
s e (0l 

tegit? ^us 

and strates "y 


Inventory and production « ontrol concepts, techniques, 


fective integration with basic finance, marketing, and manufacturing s igi 
Forecasting methods, material requirements plannit : dist? got?” 
quirements planning techniques, process control, and « lassical reo 
inventory models (Fall) nitian 4 
224 Executive Decision Making (3) Forman, Soyer, Covaliu, willie 
Concepts and methods for making t omplex decisions in both busine” g 


+. toe 8 
ernment: identifying criteria and alternatives, setting priorities: ^ 


{gh 
grou} ; 


' de 
sources, strategic planning, resolving « onflict, and making ) 


(Fall and spring) 


So) 
2 zor |g 
wirtz, For T 


one n an m 
l'he process of specifying, analvzing, and testing models of human” els 


‘ te an . 
behavior. Formalization of models; statistical test comparison * test 


T 
n ; variate 
computer implementation of univariate, bivariate, and multival®” ysis 
aly 
and ane 


l spring we 
asad” ag 

Pr asa m, d 
T d 


eral linear model: linear regression, analysis of variance, 


variance. Prerequisite MBAd 220 or equivalent (Fall anc 
orman, 
Fo decisio" 


from” 


Framework, processes, and technic al components for building 
" 2 $ 
systems dealing with unstructured and underspec ified proble m 


rial and organizational perspe 
Support system models 
(Fall and spring) 


ctives. Construction 


Prerequisite: Mgt 220 or permission of instructor 
] g 


and exploration of de ision 


227 Advanced Logistics (3) Bagchi 
Transportation and communi ilions services management optimization of cos 
ànd service Alternatives available to the manager, given the economic situa 
lion, « ompetitive conditions, and regulatory environment of the several trans 
Portation modes. Model loc ation theory and distribution network planning and 

, design Prerequisite Mgt 222 (Spring) 

228 


Operations Strategy (3) 


Bagchi, Perry 
Basic procurement and logistics met 


of a firm’s strategic policy 
tems for ¢ ontrolling capacity 
cost control, 
formulation [n 


hods and techniques that infl 


lation l'raditional and 


uence formu 
updated and improved 


and output. Examination of productivity 
materials planning, 


SYS 


analysis 
and other topics to ensure that the st 


rategy 


i perations function contributes to overall profit (Spring) 

229 Seminar: Management Decision Making (3) Forman, Soyer, Covaliu Prasad 
Advanced topics in management decision making. Topics vary but usually in 
Clude Bayesian statistics and de 


cision analysis, graphical models, 


strategic de 
ss applications of game theory. Prere. 


quisite: Mgt 220 


Cision making, and busine 
23 224, or permission of instructor (Spring) 
“30 Management of Technology Innovation (3) 


Ompetitive, economi , and political factors that influence tect 
lion in public and private 
agement of rese. 
technology pl 


Donnelly 
nology innova 
organizations, domestically and internationally. Man 


arch and development: project selection, resource allo ation 
anning, management of development projects Quality, manufac- 
turing, anc 


23 l intellectual property issues (Fall and spring) 
v1 Project Management (3) 


Tactical examination of how 
including S 
Pitfalls, Ide 


source 


W illiams, Rad, West 
projects can be managed from start 
pecific emphasis on planning and controlling to avoid common 
intifying needs, defining requirements, project costing, si heduling 

allocation, and project politics. Configuration managen 
239 Inne Puter applic ations, (Fall, spring, and summer) 
m ernational Science and Technology (3) Carayannis 
echnology transfer among advanced countries and LDCs. Comparative s ience 
and tec hnology policies and « apabilities of countries. Te hnology basis for inter- 
National trade, licensing, patenting, and joint ventures. Globa 
lechnologies and export controls. T 
233 all, Spring, and summer) 
‘Merging Technologies (3) 
Xploration of new 
inc] 


to finish, 


ient 


micro 


l transfer of milit ary 


echnology in economic developmer t 


Halal 


developments in scientific and technological innovation 


uding automation, 
Mation te 
vances 


>, tech 
234 ino] 


energy, medicine, bioengineering 
chnology, and space 
and 


social science, infor- 
Emphasis on fore asting these technologi id 
assessing their economic and sot ial effects. The role of advancir 


ig 
ogy in driving social « hange. (5pring) 
Tocurement and Contracting (3) Staff 
;'Inciples and concepts essential to effec ting large y 


?rocurement 
'sign for diverse acquisitions 
nt polic V with comparison ot buy ıng 
23s T .&Vels and the private sector (Spring) 
T c nology Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) 
le proce 
Venture 
Man 
Stud 


programs 
Emphasis 
at other g« vernmen- 


anning 


» Sourcing, and contractual de 
On fede 


ral governme 


Donnelly 
aunch and build new 
nture ¢ apital 
technology-based venture, marketin 
E ad tes of recent low- to high-tec h ventures Developing 
23g G waology based venture. , (Spring and summer) 
Su i aent Contract Administration (3) i 

iie: lance and management of contract pertormance. Me 
di ' Specific ation interpretation; quality assurance; 
lustment; financial considerations: property; 
a b, "d Concerns. (Spring) 
Stone” and Negotiation (3) 
teco and objectives of 
“rding of negotiations; 


ss of innovation and entrepreneurship used to | 
s. Organizing for innovation, raising ve 


, tax considerations 
48ing the small 


g 


technology. Case 
à business plan for a 


Staff 
asurement of prog- 
changes, negotiation and 
terminations; regulatory and 


Staff 
negotiated procurement preparation, conduct, and 


analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, and risk 


: a mall 
cost principles; incentives; relatio: ship of contract type to work requirem 


techniques of negotiation (Fall) peri 
38 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 


Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, organizational relatior 
xecution of p^ 


in 
ases in public 


«ec 00 
sships 9" 
"a 


svstems engineering concepts. Design establishment, and e 
management plans and procurement processes Analysis of « 


private-sector contracting (Fall) all 
239 Seminar: Competitiveness and Technology (3) Don. 
Capstone course integrating the field of management of science, tec hnolog i 
innovation. Commercialization of technology in the private sector ane 


ic se 
impact on competitiveness. Implementation of te hnology in the public , 


Technology development, from new product concept to utilization Af 
240 Case Studies in Information Systems (3) lof 
Case studies dealing with information systems management and techno” 
Strategic and management-related issues on information systems develop 
implementation, and application. Prerequisite: MBAd 221 (Fall an Piy 
241 Information Security Systems (3) Cherian, “hie 
An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing the philoso? ie 
principles, and practices of security management in and impact of privan e 
islation on computer-based systems. Risk assessment, state-of the-art ne 


trends in the information security field, and roles of the various leve $07 
agement and technological staff. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S candidacy. Gn 
242 Systems Analysis for Information Systems (3) Carson, A n. 
Development of a specification for an information system. Topics include ^, 
tools, data gathering, information flow modeling, object oriented analy j 


à 5, 9 
file organization, input/output and other nonfunc tional requirements gp 
performance reliability, environmental conditions, and training. 

spring) T 


Nagy" ai 


, inte 
;s, int elo 


243 Human Factors in Information Systems (3) 
The user-computer interaction, human factors of on-line dialogue 
and various approaches to user-system interaction. Emphasis on 
ment and evaluation of user-computer interfaces using software S 


the ¢ 
uch 85 


BASIC and Windows (Fall and spring) inst 
244 Telecommunications: Technology, Carson, Artz, Fe 

Applications, and Operations (3) atio 

Basic technical concepts, applications, and trends of tele ommunicalo, 


A A sys 
erations; cost considerations of implementing telecommunications ^' 
Cy 
Artz, Grange! ems 
;ment 5/9 5s 
ment 97» . py 


YR! 
abases ya? 


(Spring) 

245 Database Management for Information Systems (3) 
Theory, architecture, and implementation of database manage 
corporate and organization information systems Designing dat 
ness applications and implementing such databases using € ommercl 


able packages (Fall and spring) Qo 
249 Seminar in Hypermedia Information Systems (3) Me for 

Current trends in the design and implementation of hypermedia in ledi 

systems. Integration of database, text, image, voice, video, and know 


information systems. (Fall and spring) 
250 Human Resource Management (3) ni 

Human resource practices in a competitive U.S. economy and in ation 

tionally competitive environment, inc luding labor- management re a 


narct, Uu 
Cohen, Swiere% ug 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 


251 Total Compensation (3) ai 
Comprehensive review of all elements of adaptive ¢ ompensation sy" 
affect an organization, including wages and salaries, incentive 
perquisites, and intrinsic rewards (Fall) 

252 Global Human Resource Management (3) 


tions. 99^ ai 
International applications of human resource management functio s, 


A i p^ ativos il 
preparation, and compensation of U.S. managers and executiv“ conf? 
t eas to © 

abroad. Adaptation of human resource management policies t 


specific cultural environments. (Fall and summer) 
153 Leadership and Executive Development (3) d with » 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems ass0¢ jatee ^ gel 


i r a 1 "^ " tive e” 
ship in large organizations at higher management levels: execu 


and development (Fall) 


254 Labor Management Rel 


ations and Negotiations (3) 
| Labor managemen 


t relations in both union anc 
9n negotiation and conflict 


procedures 
public-sector labor relations, labor laws and public policy, and global labor re 
lations issues (Fall) 


Mc Hugh 


1 nonunion settings 


Swiercz 


Emphasis 
resolution, arbitration and grievance 


257 Performance e Management 
Comprehensive rey 
Students le 
formance 


and Development (3) 
iew of performance àp] 
arn to develop customized t 


Cohen 
raisal and training and development 
raining programs that rel 
b: appraisal process (Spring) 
“98 Applied Organizational Leadership (3) 

In-depth studies of theories of leac 


ership, The leader in the 
Cis« 


ate to the per 


Malone 


lership Legal and ethical obligations of lead 


process of assuming responsibility 
"s designed to develop the 


2s Capacities (Spring) 
99 Employment Law and Ethics (3) 


An examination of the inter 
their 


Experiential exer 
students interpersonal abilities and leadership 


owiercz, McHugh 
1 personal ethics and 
employment ex hange 

Special emphasis on equal employment opportunity 


and civil rights, workers 
Compensation, occ upational health and safety, collective bargaining, and w rong 
ful disc harge (Fall) 


action of legal requirements an« 


influence on managerial decisions affecting the 


Introduction to Systems Theory and Cybernetics (3) 


he course provides a general theory of the re 
of information proces 


tuman beings, 
tems, strategie 
__ (Fall) 
62 Interactive p] 


Umpleby 
gulation of systems and a theory 
sing and decision making that can be applied to machines, 
groups, corporations, or nations. Ways of conc eptualizing SyS- 
s for regulating systems 


, and problems that arise in self regulation 


anning and the Viable System Model (3) 
^ competitive organization must both solve day-to-day p 
cally restructure itself to meet new 

"eviews several 


Umpleby 
roblems and periodi- 
challenges and opportunities. T 
: strategies for conducting a planning process Organizational de 
signs that have 


264 led to improvements in performance are presented. (Spring) 
System Dynamics Modeling (3) 


Umpleby 
"omputer modeling of m dynamics and the 
dynamo programming language. Review of 


lications of sy stem 
dynam, s and comparison with other 


modeling approaches. Causal infli 
diagrams, level and rate diagrams, equations, testing, and 


he course 


organizational problems using syste 


previous apg 


lence 


analysis Students 


267 develop a system dynamics model of some aspect of the organization (Fall) 
Scheduling and Cost Control (3) Rad j 
Analysis of various manage 


ment techniques for developing bud 
an and material resource all 


d cost and schedule control, 
and analvsis tools. Pre 
268 pring, and summer) 
Toject Management Applications (3) 
““Pstone course 
ects, using 
and softwa 


and hum 
Brate 
ating 


gets, schedules. 
life-cycle cost estimating, 
configuration management, integrated gener- 
requisite: Accy 201, Mgt 202, MBAd 221 (Fall 


ocations; inte- 


Patton, Rad, West 
i management of proj- 
packages and information tect 
re selection criteria, risk anc 


Application of theory to selection an 
software simulation inologies. Project 


i quality management, multimedia com 
DUnication to hniques, and use of current intelligent technologies Prerequi- 
Site: ! ] 
269 ite: M.S.P.M. « andidacy or permission of instructor 


(Fall and spring) 
Togram Management Applications (3) 


"ipstone Course. Case studies may include the F-16 aircraft 
v uttle Challenger disaster, and various World Ban 
nin’ pa kages, information technologies, 
ES les, and current intelligent tec hnologies 
^ Permission of instructor. 
pecia] Topics Workshop (1) 


tudents desi 


Rad 
program, Space 
k development efforts. Soft 
multi-media communication tech- 
Prerequisite M.S.P.M 


candidacy 
(Fall and spring) 


£79 

Rad, Patton 
specific aspects of proj- 
Work performed independently 
and report progress. Prerequi 


: gn and carry out a work pian for studying 
Ct or 
Or Program management of interest to them. 


wi 
a Occasional class meetings to share results 
7 p è: M.S.P.M candidacy 


: (Fall, spring and summer) 
i ciples of Management Information Systems (3) Cherian, Money 
fame ation of management, information. and systems concepts into a unified 
- Work Management information Systems development, d 


design, imple 
ation and evaluation strategies. Prerequisite M.S.LS.1 candidacy 
g ] 


272 Information Resources Management (3) 


275 Advanced Statistical Modeling and Analysis 


Cherian, Willi? 
es, ^ 


ecurit 
? 


An overview of the use of information by organizations and the strateg! 
used to manage information resources and $ 


cies, and technology " 
Computer networking and national and international tele ommunicatio® "y 
examined within the technical, legal, economic, and social environmel® 
systems operations. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T. « andidacy wit 


3) 
P 
Testing for and 


Advanced topics associated with the general linear model 
«4| obs 

influential 0? 
T 


mediation of assumption violations Detection of outliers, 
vations, and multicollinearity. Alternative design strategies in the analy? m 
variance; latent growth analysis; hierarchical linear modeling; testing for? 
actions and parallelism. Prerequisite Mgt 225 or permission of instructor. wit 
276 Exploratory and Multivariate Data Analysis (3) 


r cot 
Methods for exploratory and multivariate data analysis. Application and | ji 
jate ane, 


parison of advanced multivariate analytical procedures. Multivari "m 

n , , " " ul» 
criminant analvsis, LISREL analysis, and canonical correlation Prereq 

Mgt 225 or permission of instructor (Fall) NS 

278 Knowledge Acquisition (3) : op 

ms dev? 


Knowledge acquisition is often the biggest problem in expert syst 
ment. The ability to acquire knowledge from the expert requires both te i 
and interpersonal skills. This course is aimed at explaining some of the b 
to acquiring knowledge and discusses tec hniques to overcome them. - iss 
279 Special Topics in Neural Networks (3) Coyne, Nagy, Artz, y^ " 
This course covers the fundamental concepts of neural networks anc ri 
of this technology for a variety of business applications. Students = Th 
neural network applications using commert ial neural network sow? y 
relationship between neural networks and expert systems Prerequis!" 


4 


mission of instructor N 

280 Information Systems Development and Applications (3) 
Each stage of the information systems life cycle is discussed in te 
ogies, impact, and management. Topics include structured and object-ori gg 
alysis, prototyping,software reuse, testing, life-cycle costs, software devé roe 
environments, organizational and behavioral aspects of development p 
Prerequisite: M.S.LS.T. « andidacy or department approval Qf 

281 Virtual Reality for Business Applications (3) pas / 
Introduction to virtual reality and 3-D data visualization, with emp igs” 
business applications. Fundamental concepts, equipment, and capabi ogi 
the use of VR as an integrative mechanism for other intelligent tec 


282 Telecommunication and Enterprise Networks (3) Carson, AI?" che 
Feinstel ^ «d 
o 


ises in the C je 

ations 0*7, , yi 

hnolO 
> 


"a raot 
Carso h 


ter 
rms 097. jy 


Telecommunications and networking as applied to enterpr 
cial and public sector. A survey of the technologies and applic 
munications systems with emphasis on LANs. Selection of tec 
configurations necessary to support business applic ations. ; 
M.S.LS.T. candidacy or department approval : "i 

283 Topics in Higher-Level Languages (3) ( "ys 
The structure and organization of high-level languages in rel he 
development process. Object-oriented design and programming usin con 
programming language. Programming assignments demonstrate 
presented. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T. candidacy or department apprové rein 

284 Database Systems (3) Coyne, Navaro, yod 
Use of the latest techniques for developing and implementing an efie gi 
base system. Topics include database organization, creation, an ma "T 
evaluation criteria; standardization of database systems; and 
state of the art in database development. Prerequisite: M SLS. 
department approval. 

285 Database and Intelligent Systems (3) Coyne, 


ation to the 


"n 
analy” |o 
T candi" 

" 

jn" 

Navato, Po 
ough com? yf 


Analysis and solution of complex information problems thr ion P 
: " " 7 é Li 
available database and intelligent systems; development of evalua ent? y 
xp 
ology, comparison of implementation strategies. Hands-on exp? ga 0l 
5. t Mgt yA 


major commercial systems. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T candidacy; * 


partment approval. 


?86 Comparative Operating Systems (3) 


| Survey of modern operating svstems including l 
Process management 


Artz, Carson 
nix, Windows NT, and MVS 


memory management, storage management, schedul 


ing 
and security are ( onsidered theoretically and as implemented in specific oper 
4, ating systems Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.1 candidacy or department approval 
287 Design of On-Line Information Systems (3) Carson, Money 
Analysis, design, and implementation of on-line information systems Topics 
include systems analysis, database design, dialog design response time and 
reliability calculations, system testing, and project planning Prerequisite 
. M.S.LS.T. « andidacy or department approval 
288 Artific ial Intelligence and Intelligent Systems (3) Nagy, Feinstein 
Use of programming methods and knowledg 


e representations origi 
(e.g., executable specifications, rules 
P Systems. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T 


nating in ar 


tificial intelligence frames, obiects 


networks) to develo 
approval 
9 Web-Based Systems Development (3) Artz 
The conc eptualization, design, and de lications using 
the World Wide Web and emerging technologies Prerequisite: M.S.I.S T 
didacy or department approval 
"0 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods May 
»a, -@Peated once for « redit 
"htrepreneurship (3) 
In exploring the “entre 
the theory 
and entre 
Private, 
92 Small-Busi 
e st 
Stude 


neura 


candidacy or department 
28 


velopment of business ap] 


i 


he 
DE 


Winslow, Solomon 
preneur as a phenomenon,” students wil] t 


Exposed to 
and experiences associated w ith ent 


repreneurs, entrepreneurial 
preneurship in all organizational settings— 
(Fall and spring) 

ness Management (3) 


acts 
large, small, public, and 


l'oftoy, Winslow 


Field projects involve 
usinesses. Case studies Emph 


art-up process and management of small firms 

nt teams as consultants to local ! 

9 Customer service, internation 
." New Venture Initiation (3) 

SSentials of planning a new business venture, sources of financing, evaluation 

of alternative new business ventures, and anal sis of business f 

Ing ang analyzing the business plan 

299 rected Readings and Research (3) 


asis on total 
al opportunities, and minority and women's issues 


Toftoy, Caravannis 


unctions. Creat- 


5taff 

300 esis Seminar (3) Staff 
3 esis Research (3) y : Stall 
seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 


328 ` ame as SMPP 311. de 
?Pecia] Topics in Decision Making (3) 
9pecia] topics and advanced applications, such as catastro 
329 Se, decision processes, and Bayesian statistics. May be 
» inar: Materials and Operations Management (3) 
Recent developments in manufac turing production and materials management; 
pact of technological e onomic and social change; signific ant related tren« 
ae and public-sector policy implications. New and 
449 paues. Open only to doctoral students. 


"'osophical Issues in Information Systems (3) 
Seminar for doctor 
Sobhic 
orm 


Staff 
phe theory, Markov- 
repeated once for « redit 
Bagchi, Perry Sherman 


is 
emerging analysis tech- 


Artz 
al students interested in information systems Variou ] 
al traditions and insights from those traditions applied to probl 
ation systems (Spring) 

Fo, anced Topics in MIS Research (3) 
Information syste 


ems in in- 


E 


Prasad 


ms doctoral students. Seminal IS papers and leading 
382 wethods and instruments as applied to MIS research (Fall) 
"Minar: Historical Foundations of Harvey, Lobuts, Winslow 
anizational Behavior and Development (3) 


e Individuals and institutions central to the field of organizational behavior 
“evelopment. Students read about, meet with, and disc uss the work of per- 
Stat) Central] to the development of the field. Prerequisite: Doctoral « 
5 with organizational behavior and d 
el ' OF consent of instru tor 


Sons 


andidate 
evelopment as a major or sup 
(Spring, alternate years) 


porting 


"uw we Ww a ee 


ho 


385 Special Topics in Research Methods (3) Wirtz, aA? 
Research problems and issues related to student dissertations form top?” 
readings, group discussions, and assigned papers (Fall and spring) u 

186 Seminar: Organizational Behavior and Harvey, Lobuts, wins" 
Development Ideas in Progress (3) 
Doctoral students work with a variety of faculty members as they develop? 
ideas, research projects, and engage in seminal inquiry. The « ontent and 9". 


ait 


al 0 
ture of the course will depend upon the instructor. Prerequisite Doctor r 


didate status with organizational behavior and development as a major oF” 
porting field, or consent of instructor qii 
390 Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Resear« h (3) à " 
Philosophy of science as applied to research in administration Topics Ij 


and 10 


the nature and current problems of epistemology, the development aD «3 
rica 


theories, and the relationship between theory, methodology, and empi 
(Fall and spring) 
391 Advanced Problems in Research Methodology (3) ge 
Use of models and theoretical frameworks in research; formulation of eo 
questions, hypotheses, operational definitions, research designs, samp y 


data analysis approaches. For doctoral candidates who have ompletec : tio! 
eral examination and all courses and are preparing for their disse 


yi 
j 


wirtz, V 


(Fall and spring) ta! 
397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) m 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) TL 

Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination: "^ 

repeated for credit. Ste 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


MARKETING 

Professors S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, P.A. Rau (Chair), R.S. Achrol 
Associate Professors M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, L.M. Maddox, S.S. Hassan 
Assistant Professor A.K. Smith 

Adjunct Assistant Professor C.B. Jacobina 


. x ; in bus 
See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study inb Ao 
administration leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration an 
Philosophy ih 
Mari" 


Departmental prerequisite: MBAd 230 is prerequisite for all courses in the 
Department except Mktg 2 


-— 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Divita, Liebrenz- is! 
case 8P ogg 

e 


For M.B.A. students in concentrations other than marketing. C 


marketing problems. Current developments in marketing practice: "d 
tionship of marketing to environmental forces and other business ; 
(Spring) il! 

i scan, M, rg 

242 Buyer Behavior (3) Dver, Hass! go 


A required course for marketing students. The buyer decision proces? y 
a framework for analysis of how and why products and services are P oft 
and used. The impact of consumer decisions on the marketing strateg!“ 
nizations. Marketing applications in high-tech and service industrie® 
(Fall) py% 
243 Marketing Research (3) Y 
The marketing research process: designing, conducting, 
research studies. Managing the market research project; qualita 
survey and experimental designs; data analysis with statistical $0 
ages. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 and 221. (Fall and summer) 
246 Marketing of Services (3) 
Management of the activities involved in marketing new and j 
> ice pr? th 


The innovation system (behavioral and organizational) of serv! 
"nces ane © ul 
vic ‘hii ht 
js is hig 


and usin a? 
tive 7. ul 
wal? P 
gif 
Liebren” jg | 


sions, product planning processes, marketing auditing, ser 
and new service trends. Marketing of intangibles and servict 
(Spring) 


USINESS ADMINISTRATION 227 


| 248 Advertising and Sales Promotion (3) 
| Examination of advertising and s 
| Supported by analytical methods 
| 


Maddox 
ales promotion from a sy stems pers] 
and concepts regar« 


The role of communi: ation in marketi 
Message design, « 


)ective 
ling consumer attitudes 


ànd behavior ng, behavioral research, 


'conomic and financial criteria, development of a promotion 
program (Spring) 

Selling and Sales Management (3) 
The selling task, with attention to etl 
account management, negotiation. Managerial issues, 
resource allocation, financial planning, quota setting 
Coaching and incentives 
,,,. Mance, (Fall and spring) 
253 Marketing Channels (3) Achrol 
Marketing channels as super-organizations: planning, organization, coordina 
tion, and control. The ¢ hannel's task environment: manufac turing, wholesaling, 
retailing, and physical distribution institutions System performance and man- 
agement of interorganizational relationships among channel 
(Fall and summer) 


t Institutions 
Marketing High Technology (3) 


Di 
Vivita 
imphasis on differentiating the marketing process used for marketing high tech- 
nology 


and high technology products from that employed by firms offering a 
Standard product line. Market analysis, product planning, channels 
tribution, pricing, promotion, decision making, and deve 
Marketing plan. Primarily for M.S. in LS. students, 
Marketing and Public Policy (3) 

Examination of 
Practice 
Sume 


250 


Divita 
ling process, 
demand analysis and 
and control, motivation 


analysis of sales pertor 


1ical and legal issues, the sel 


sales administration, and 


255 


of dis- 
loping an integrated 


Divita 
affecting marketing 
health issues, con- 


principal areas of public policy formulation 
Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, 
r information systems, informal and formal redress mex hanisms, t 
lesponsibilities. Government, business, and advocate 
259 Mamission of instructor may waive 
: arketing Strategy (3) 
quired capstone course for marke 
8 problems involvir 


'usiness 
viewpoints presented. 
the departmental prerequisite. 


Divita, Rau 
ting students. Analysis of« omplex market- 


1g policy and operational decisions: emph 


asıs On Creative 
Marketing strategy. Prerequisite: completion of at least three Second-Level 
299 g keting courses, excluding Mktg 241. (Spring) 
'pecial l'opics (3) Staff 
Xperimental offering; new course topics and teaching met} 


10ds. May be re- 
Peated once for credit. 


299 ‘rected Readings and Research (3) 


Staff 
300 T esis Seminar (3) Staff 
311 esis Research (3) 1 1 Staff 
seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 

4 Same as SMPP 311 


Minar: Marketing (3) Achrol, Dyer, Liebrenz-Himes, Rau, Hassan 


Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. Open only to doc- 
lora] ( ate i 
397 ;'andidates. 


398 ctoral Seminar (1 to 3) 


Staff 
, vanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
‘Mited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination, May be 

499 "epeated for credit. 


'Ssertation Research (arr.) 


Staff 
"Mited to doctoral candidates, May be repeated for credit 


Mop BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
folla.: 

Uin Lwing courses constitute core and inte 

Ma Ccountancy 


grative requirements for graduate pro- 

lj, age; 

|, Sem 
listo 


and business administration. See the School of Business and Pub- 
ent for programs of study leading to the degrees of Master of Accountancy 


Abu of Business Administration. MBAd courses are taught by faculty members 
e 


228 


201 


205 


210 


211 


220 


221 


230 


240 


250 


260 


270 


bag re ee we tta 


eee 


Stal 


Global Leadership of Business Enterprise (0 to 2) d 
A series of required co-curricular workshops, seminars, company site visits 
speaker series. Topics include management communication, team building? 
self-assessment, business ethics, cross-cultural communication, career "m 
opment. Open to full-time M.B.A students 

Organization, Management, and Leadership (2) 


Integrative approac h to organizational concepts, management principles: of 
ces 08” 


^ Mí 
Swiercz, Lobuts, 00” 


the effects of leadership styles and human resource policies and practi 
ganizational performance in a global and competitive work environment. à 
Financial Accounting (2) Singleton, Sheldon, 99" 
Same as Accy 201 ; 
Managerial Accounting (2) Lindahl, Paik, s 
Cost information in managerial decisions and operations of the firm. Cos oof 
collection and analysis. Cost accumulation process. Techniques for using’. 
data in decision making, planning, control, and performance evaluation ® " 
financial reporting and performance evaluation by others Credit cann? 

earned for both MBAd 211 and Accy 202. Prerequisite: MBAd 210. p 
Statistical Analysis Soyer, Wirtz, p 
for Managers (2) Covaliu, Zalkind, 4i 


Statistical concepts employed in the solution of managerial problems. 4 gi 
tive statistics, frequency distributions, probability, sampling distribution y 
tistical inference and testing, correlation analysis, regression modeling: nt 


^ i : n oe 
sis of variance. Introduction to forecasting and statistical process € 


Statistical software is used for applications . pra 
Information Systems Technology (2) Artz, Cherian, " 
Management information systems, databases and database managemen jg 
communications, and enterprise networks. Emerging tec hnologies; ine pus 
neural networks, multimedia, virtual reality, and videoc onferencinB- o 
tional information systems, systems life cycle, knowledge-based system? 
puter security and control, and information resource management. ip” 
Marketing Management (2) Dyer, Divita, LiebrenZ- di 
Hassan, Maddox, Raui jV 
Emphasis on the marketing process from the viewpoint of the firm: tio” 
analysis, product planning, channels of distribution, pricing, and pro 
decision making; developing an integrated marketing plan o 


è / B 
Operations Management (2) Forman, Perty, ggg 
Sover, Covaliu, Zalkin® isi? 


Fundamentals of operations management and strategic and tactica i pe 
making. Inventory management, resource allocation, produc tion plan? an)" 
ject management, location and transportation analysis, investment NT 


cite: 
queuing systems, equipment selection and maintenance. Prerequisit 
220 n joe 
- " : ; s adi 
The World Economy (2) Askari, Park, Rehm^ sof 


: s : y jne .. 
Key dimensions of the global economy, including international bus ". 


portunities and risks. Trade theory and policy, the balance of paymen ý d 
exchange markets, exchange rate systems and risks, and internationa’ ^ cg 
systems. Foreign direct investments. The changing role of multinatioD^ s 
rations; elements of international corporate strategies. Prerequisite: ' P S 
Financial Management (2) Klock, Jabbour, Handorf, 99? nall®, 
Theory, policy, and practice in financial management; financia vad 
sources of funds, investing, capital budgeting and structure, T 


;si 
isk à ly 
of capital, and dividend policy. Prerequisite: Econ 220; MBA‘ 


1 210, 22 p 


r . à : stars ^ uu8 
Business and Public Policy (2) Lenn, Englander, Sta, v 
: Griffin. "m, 

e ee y 

Political, legal, economic, and ethical forces acting on business, ^ jaw” 
of the market system and public policy process in the developmen i 
regulation. an Uy 
id : "T y 
Strategy Formulation Davis, The p, 


and Implementation (3) 
An integrative approach to strategic management, stressing 
plementation of strategy and policy, and evaluation and contro 
various types of organizations. Prerequisite: Full-time M.B A. de 
and completion of all other M.B.A. core requirements 


auo" 
formu g 
1 of st m 


gree C 


E s ERR 


MATHEMA 229 


271 Strategic Management (2) 
An integrative approach to strategic 
| mentation of strategy and policy, 


Davis, Thurman, Cook, Starik l'eng, Burke 
management stressing formulation imple 
and evaluation and control of strategy in var 
ious types of organizations Prerequisite: Professional M.B A. degree candidacy 
. and ¢ ompletion of all other core requirements 
295 Interdis iplinary Projects (1 to 4) 
Project and experiential studies of an inte 
teams and faculty from more 
M.B.A Program Director 


Staff 


rdisciplinary nature involving student 
than one field of study. Mav be repe 


ated for credit 
approval is required 


MATHEMATICS 

“feg, 

A esors l. Katz, H.D. Junghenn (Chair), LI. Glick, M.M. Gupta, R. Simion 
ke e Professors M.P. Lee, E.A Robinson, F.E Baginski, D.H. Ullman, V Harizanov 
"3: Hockett, M. Moses, J. Bonin, ] 


Age Przytycki, Y. Rong 
sistant 


Professor D. Ivansic 
y Master oO 
Wr in m 


Quire 
Stug 


f Arts in the field of mathematics Prerequisite: a ł 
athematics from this l 


d: the gene 


achelor's degree with a 
niversity, or an equivalent degree 

ral requirements stated under Columbian School of Ar 
lios Mts must complete 30 credit hours of a 

ation an 6 hours of 
" In three 


"i 


ts and Sciences 
pproved course work in mat} 
approved 100-level courses, and must 
subjects selected with the approval of the 
alg, Pology, differential equations, n 


iematics, with no 


pass a comprehensive exam 


department from algebra, anal- 
umerical analysis, and linear algebra/advanced 


Ma 
| sf ; ; j 
‘bach E of Arts or Master of Science in the field of applied mathen 
helo x 
3l gei O's degree with a major in mathematics or a related field suc 
"ence € 
. ^" engineering, or ec onomics 
a Wire, x 


Noes r ad: the general requirements stated under Columbian 
he. “CUrse work is divide 


eg 5 - 
"Sea wd application se 


1atics—Prerequisite 
h as statistics, a phys 


School of Arts and Sx i- 
d between mathematics courses and approved courses from 


lected from physics, statistics, « omputer science, operations 
x ijr onomi. 5, or civil, electrical, or mechanical engir 
ida " 
athe ate 


. “les for the degree of Master of Arts o1 M 
atics must complete 30 credit hours of 
Must p, 


leering 

aster of Science in the field of applied 

approved course work. At least 18 ¢ redit 

e in mathematics « ourses, with no more than 6 hours of approved 100-level 

Prova comprehensive examination must be passed in three subjects selected with the 

Meri) Of the department from algebra, analysis, topology, differential equations, nu- 
analysis, and linear algebra/advanced calculus 


M of Philosophy in the field of mathe matics—Required: tl 
M re ime, Columbian Se hool of Arts and Sciences. The ( 

Vien peat examination in three subjects selecte 
ica] ^w equations, 
"m. "Xamination i 


1e general requirements 
eneral Examination consists 
d from algebra, analysis, topology 


ilgebra/advanced calculus, and a 


numerical analysis, and linear 
n à research 
monstrate reading 


area approved by the department. A language 
M ation to de 


knowledge of mathematics in an approved fore 
te ge l8 ale : T » 
Ma 5 also required. The research field for the dissert 
Ment, 
Wig 
a Permission 


Metin ate Credit: 


ign 
ation must be approved by the 
, à limited number of 100-level course 
additional course 
listings. 


s in the department mav be 


taken 
work is required. See the Undergr: 


aduate Programs 
Y Course 


Q1 n 
“2 r 
Algebra 1-11 (3-3) Katz, Lee 
Zup theory inc luding symmetric groups, free abelian groups, finitely gener- 
ated abe 


lian groups, Sylow theorems, solvable groups. Factorization in com- 

Mutative rings, rings of polynomials, chain conditions 

203 jdderburn -Artin theorems, Galois theory. 
Bebra III (3) 


^ n extension of the material of Math 201 -2 
aSSOCÍative division algebras, the Hurwitz I 
Valuation theory, formally real fields, rings without finiteness conditions, ele- 
204 ments of homological algebra with applications 


*Presentation Theory (3) 
9prese 


semisimple rings, 


Katz, Lee 
; including Frobenius’ theorem on 
roblem on « omposition of forms 


I ee 


*ntations of finite groups, includin group charac- 


g the symmetri group 
5, and induced representations. Pre 


requisite: Math 202 


205 


206 


211 


214 


N 
T 


216 


219 


N 
N 


99 


223 


224 


Kall 

natio 

and their applicat 
matrices © 


Matrix Theory (3) 
l'opics to be chosen from generalized inverses of matrices 


to solutions of equations and to LP problems; positive definite 


their applications; Riemann matrices; linear groups; quadratic forms 9" 
Hilbert's eleventh problem; numerical range of linear operators y 
Topics in Algebra (3) Kem. 
Topics chosen from Lie groups and Lie algebras, non-asso« iative algebras, abf 
and ri 


groups, classical groups, algebraic number theory, algebraic geometry, ® k 
2. May be repeated for credit with permissi0 j 


theory. Prerequisite: Math 201 f 
Junghenn àn 


Complex Analysis (3) " 
Topology of the complex plane; complex differentiation and integra 
Cauchy’s theorem and its consequences; Taylor and Laurent series; class", 


tion of singularities; residue theory; conformal mapping; the Riemann map? 
theorem. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent 

Measure and Integration Theory (3) 

Lebesgue measure and integration in abstract spaces Prob 
solute continuity, the Radon-Nikodym theorem, measures on proc 
' spaces and their properties Prerequisite: Mat. 


if 
Glick and ri 


ability measures” 


4 spac” 
]uct ea " 


and the Fubini theorem. L' 
or equivalent 

Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) 
Topological and metric spaces; Tychonoff theorem; Bana h spaces; iy 
functionals and operators; Hahn-Banach, closed graph, and open 


Robinson 48 ined! 


theorems; uniform boundedness; Hilbert spaces; eigenvalues, projections 

requisite: Math 214 or equivalent tal 
Topics in Real and Functional Analysis (3) » [ 
Possible topics include Banach algebras, function algebras, spectral theo" g 


bounded and unbounded operators, harmonic analysis on topologic@ vigil 
and semigroups, topological vector spaces and operator algebras. Pre 
permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit with permission. od? 
Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Glick, gli 
Existence and uniqueness of solutions, continuity and differentiability ° po 
tions with respect to initial conditions. Properties of linear systems; p^ 18 
traits, planar systems and Poincaré-Bendixson theory. Prerequisite: pag?" 
Partial Differential Equations (3) tio 
Classical techniques for the solution of linear partial differential pn fr 
Laplace's equation, Poisson's equation, heat equation, and wave equa z yat 
istence and uniqueness of solutions. Maximum principles. Separation al 
ables, Fourier series, eigenfunction expansions, and Green's functions. 


uisite: Math 140 or permission of instructor. pap? 
Modern Partial Differential Equations (3) luti 
Emphasis on modern theory and analytical techniques applied to th alit 
of partial differential equations. Topics include Sobolev spaces, 4 m Re 


edding theor® Jio 


lich-Kondrachov theorem; Leray-Schauder fixed-, 


eigenvalue problems. Prerequisite: Math 219 or permission of ir r 
Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) gon 
Computer arithmetic and round-off errors. Solution of linear an satio p 
systems. Interpolation and approximations. Numerical different? iuf 
integration. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors. Prerequisite: Math 33 an : 
of a programming language «ans (3) GW, 
Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations ns, p 
Initial and boundary value problems for ordinary differential € ele 
propagation, convergence and stability. Finite difference anc — no" 
methods for partial differential equations, Prerequisite Math 111 d 
edge of a programming language Hoo 
Computational Techniques in Chaotic Dynamics (3) ical 1% 
Overview of computational methods used to analyze chaotit dynam acto 
iterative mappings; basic stability results; routes to chaos; strange 4 a ped 
Takens 149 


sitivity to initial conditions; entropy; Lyapunov exponents; 
theorem (use of experimental data); numeri al chaos. Prerequ 
112 or equivalent; knowledge of a programming language. 


isite: 


225 k T 
“25 Ergodic Theory (3) 
Ergodicity, mixing, the K 


property and the Bernoulli 
rence 


property. Poincaré re 
the Rohlin lemm 1, the ergodic theorem, and entropy theory. Addit 
; from Isomorphism theorv, spectral theory, the t 
coding theory Prerequisite: Math 2 


topics 


heory of joinin nd 


414 or permission of instructor 
?26 Dynamic al Systems and Chaos (3) Hockett 
Linear and nonlinear systems, flow: Poincaré n aps, structural stability. Ex 
ples of chaotic systems in the 


physical sciences. Li f 


cal bifurcations, center m 


fold theory, normal forms Hyperbolic invariant set: 


Strange attractors, the Smale horseshoe, symbo 
124 and 140 or permission of instructor 


231 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) 
Possible 


the averaging theorem 


lic dynamics Prereq lisite: Mat 


topics include, but are not limited t 
tro] theory, 


0, the calculus of x 
nonlinear partial differential equations, and 


Bramming. May be repeated for credit with permission 
32 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta 
Numerical methods and software Introductions to the m« thods, tools, and ideas 


Of numerical « omputation 


Ware obtained from the Internet Interpolation; linear and nonlinear equations 
Differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111 and 124 | 


Problem solving ising standard mathematical soft 


* 124; KNOWledge of a pro 

>,, ramming language 

434 Multigrid Methods and Parallel Computation (3) Gupta 
Multigrid and multilevel techniques f. 


for solving part 
I partial differential equations 
| preconditioners parallel 


ierential equations 
‘Numerical solution o 
multileve 


basic iterative tec hniques 
ods; 


computation; domain de omposition me 
algorithm development; software packages. Prerequisite: Math 124 and 1 
‘Nowledge of a programming language 
Computational Methods for Partial Differential Equations (3) Baginski 
,'omputational methods for the solution of partial differential equations, includ 
ing variationa formulations and the finite element method. Prerequisite: Math 
256 tg and know ledge of a programming language, or permission of instructor 
IScrete Mathematical Tools for Com 


putational Biology (3 Sir 
fathemati al basis for algorithms applied 
Ogical and inf 
algorithms: tools for the study of mole ular biologv, cloning 
quence analysis alignment, trees and secondary structure. I rerequisite: 1 
2 dergraduate calculus and linear algebra 
“Ombinatorics (3) 


Bonin, Simion, Ullman 
A Braduate-level introduction to fundamental 


3 


in research areas that combine bi 
ormation sciences topic s from enumeration, graph theory, and 


tabases, se 


methods and current resear 
Problems in partially ordered sets, constructive ¢ ombinatorics, tableaux parti 
tions Prerequisite undergraduate modern ulgebra and linear algebra or per 
3: gion of instructor 
raph Theory (3) Bonin iion, Ullma 
Graphic al enumeration, factors planarity and graph coloring, algebraic gr ipl 
theory, extremal graph theory problems ranging from classical res ilts te 
Current research, applications Prerequisite: undergraduate modern alg 1 and 
283 ear algebra or permission of instructor 
vePlcs in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) Bonin, Simion, Ullman 
Opie 8 selected trom a wide range of research subjects in comb natorics. its r 
ations with other areas of mathematics, and applications. Recent selections 
E included matroid theory, topological methods in orde ré ts, algebr 
lods in ( ombinatorics, fractional graph theory, combina s of polytopes 
24 © Symmetri group. May be repeated for credit with permission 
athematical Logic (3 H 
s Ode 


l theory the relation between a forn anguage (syntax 
: 5 (Semantics). ( onsistency l S I 
tem On the iy 


lation 


completer 


m iexpressibility of truth. Godel's i iCompleteness 
" 
279 p Pact on mathematics 
Pics in Logic (3) H 
Opi ; 
Pics seler ted from a broad spectrum of areas of logic an 
as ; " 
"sed on Students' suggestions and ii terests. May be repeated for crs lit witl 
Perm; "» " 
lission 


5 " : ` " , Most 
274 Computational Complexity (3) Harizanov, M. n 
Computability versus complexity; undecidable versus intractable problems “, 


t I 
i an) 
terminism versus nondeterminism; time and space complexity measures ‘ 
arith” 
t 


their relations; the P versus NP questions; NP-complete problems log j 
" " xi! 
space « lasses exponential space complete problems axiomatic comple 


theory: probabilistic algorithms. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission ol 
I 5 | 


instructor ck 
281 General Topology (3) Rong, Pray 
Topological spaces bases, open sets and closed sets; continuous map^ i 
homeomorphisms; connectedness and compactness; metri topology: Peri 


topology and quotient topology separation axioms; covering spaces anc 
mental groups 
282 Algebraic Topology (3) 
Fundamental groups and the Van Kampen theorem; sim} licial « omple 
homology, Mayer- 


"m: 
Rong, przy" 
x65, ?". 
vieto? 


plicial homology, and Euler characteristic; singular 


a : „rar OUP 

sequences. Topics may inc lude cohomology, cup products, and Poinc& seit 

- classifi x. uis 
itv; classification of surfaces; knots and their fundamental groups Prereq 


Math 281 or permission of instructor i 

mi din . ý- i ema. Pray 

287 Differentiable Manifolds (3) Glick, Rong, PY ig 

Smooth manifolds, tangent vectors and tangent bundles, submanifolds 4s 

beddings and immersions, vector fields. Additional topics chosen EU a! 

theorem, transversality, orientability, tensors, differential forms and * "T. 
Math ¢ 


theorem, deRahm cohomology, Riemannian metrics. Prerequisite: 

permission of the instructor E 
289 Topics in Topology (3) Rong, prz) 

Topics may include hyperbolic structures on surfaces and 3 manifolds y 

theory; topology of 3-manifolds; topology of 4-manifolds Prerequisite: ion 

or permission of the instructor. May be repeated for credit w ith permiss! Stet 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) 

May be repeated for credit e 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 

May be repeated for credit Ste 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


inati 
ral examin? 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING — 
See Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 

MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS NE 
1 Robert 


Professors C.H. Sterling, J.B. Manheim, J.L. Folkerts (Director), C. Stern, S.V. 
Associate Professors J.E. Thiel, J.E. Steele, S.L. Livingston, L.S. Harvey, ^-^ 
Assistant Professors S. Keller, L. Willnat, P.C. O'Brien, P.F. Phalen jus 

raU" | 
An underg™ iaw 


Master of Arts in the field of media and public affairs—Prerequisite 
or 


degree in mass or political communication, journalism, electronic media, 
program , T 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts 
ences and completion of 36 credit hours, including SMPA 201, 202, 210, 
credit hours outside SMPA as approved by the advisor; 9 credit hours 9 +" 
courses or related credits outside SMPA as approved by the advisor; 6 hours 


research or additional course work approved by the advisor d T 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department dd rg 
E taf " - € - 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the | ndergradua 
Bulletin for course listings - 


Mn Fat vey: 9". gf 
201 Media Processes and Institutions (3) Folkerts, a M" 
mess 


A detailed analysis of how social meaning is created and cultura ;ocial yo" 
" as, 9 al 

encoded in print and electronic media. How economic pressure mass me 

systems, and technology shape content and character of American j 


jay. 
"T 

sont 4) 
Particular attention to the normative effect of professional odes € (P 


4 cts. 
dav business of creating and distributing American media produ 


202 Media Theory and Effects (3) 
Survey of media effects research 


and cognitive effects resulting trom media exposures of variou 
other institutional, soc ial, and cultural effects (Fall) 
Media and Public Affairs (3) 

Examination of the infl 
fairs 


Folkerts, Harvev, Willnat 
Focus on the individual attitudinal, 


illective 
S types and on 
210 Livingston, Manheim 
uence of media in the shaping and conduct of 
l'opics include politics of news mak 
role of media in shay 


public af 
ing, political uses of media 
ding dialogue on public issues, and theoretic 
(Spring) 
Qualitative Media Research Methods (3) 
Qualitative research methods 


ontent 
al basis of strate 

BlC communication 

240 Folkerts, Harvey 

and conceptual approaches to studvin 


teele 
g media, 
F biography, interviewing, ethnography, parti 

d fieldwork. Sources and databases 


including case studies, history 
pant observation, an 


and other archiv i 
lections V 


10us social, cultural, and historical approaches to media analysis 

.. (Fall) 

21 Quantitative Media Research Methods (3) Livingston, Manheim, Willr 
Design, applications, and limitations of quantitative research as applied to 
field of media and public affairs. Framing of research questions, identification of 
Variables and formulation of hypotheses, measurement, sampling, data gather 
ing tec hniques, data analysis, and preparation of research reports. Prerequisite 

. an undergraduate Statistics course (Spring) 

250 Topics in Media Processes and Institutions (3) 


Folkerts, Harvey, Steele e 


Sterling, Willnat 
Topic s address such issues as the history of media content 
process impact of chan 
developme 


ideology 


institutions, and 
ging communications technology on culture history and 
nt of mass-produced culture in the United States; 

and practice of journalism. May be 

28 lopic differs Prerequisite: SMPA 201 

50 Topics in Theory and Effects (3) 
'Opics address such issues 
the Construction of sox 


and professional! 
repeated for credit provided the 


Harvey, Sterling, Thiel, Wil nat 
as the relationship between broadcast content and 
ial perceptions; anthropology of media; and vie wersh 


1] 
2» leadership, and the changing American audience Prerequisite: SMPA 202 
^0 Topics in Media and Public Affairs (3) Folkerts, Harvey, Livingston 
Manheim, Steele, Willnat 
Topics explore such areas as social theories of public opinion and mass media’s 
tesPonse; effects of global news media on conduct of U.S toreign and military 
policy; and the role of mass media in constructing social perceptions of the sci- 
entific process and its relationship to cultural and material life Prerequisite ! 
SMPA 210 
280 T 


‘Opics in Research (3) 


Folkerts, Sterling, Steele, St 
“OuUrses under this topic examine 


ern 


advanced research methods used in the study 
aog of media effects, history, law, and policy. Prerequisite: SMPA 240. 241 
esis Research (3-3) 
AR 
NU is 
>—IOLOGY AND IMMI NOLOGY 
"lle De ; P 
bor oPartment of Microbiology and Immunology offers the courses listed below in 
Jl basic 


science programs offered by Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


fl 
*BIOLOGy 


212 
Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) 


tecture course 
E ‘Onship, 


H 


Staff 


, With focus on the molecular events of the host-pathogen rela- 


Ty (Spring) 
, A Crobia] Physiology I (3) 


Staff 
“crobial struc ture, nutrition, transport, growth, genetics, metabolism, and reg- 
226 Q atory mec hanisms Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Fall) 
"icrobia] Physiology II (3) Staff 
© actions of antimicrobial agents and antibiotics on the structure and bio- 
: lemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molecular level Prerequisite 
“ACT 225 or permission of instructor 


(Spring) 


234 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Albrig! 


229 Fundamental Immunology (3) A 
immunologic con epts Antigens, antibod! 


Lecture course. Fundamental j 
enol 
intigen and antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the immune respo! 


Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Fall) : 
233 Virology (3) Sur 
Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses Prerequisl" 
Bioc 221-22 or permission of instructor (5pring) nd 
235 Human and Transforming Viruses (3) Holl 
Current concepts of transformation and disease « iused by RNA and pN 
viruses. Prerequisite: Micr 233 (Fall) ouf 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) E 
i ciples 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetit prin 


(Spring) qui 
277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) 1 
Required of graduate students (Academic year) ouf 
293 Special Topics (arr.) $ T 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit (Fa 
spring) tal 
295 Research (arr.) „rodil 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for € 


(Fall and spring) 


IMMUNOLOGY 


ott 
230 Molecular and Cellular Immunology (3) Si 
Major aspects of immunology, including T and B cell development, the go 
histocompatibility complex, and immune regulation. Prerequisite: Bm» 4 | 
equivalent with approval of staff (Fall) oil 
270 Advanced Topics in Immunology (3) nts pir 
Seminar series on topics chosen jointly by students and fac ulty; stude m 
sent and critique original manuscripts. May be repeated for credit. Prere 
Micr 229, Immu 230, or approval of staff 
MOLECULAR AND CELLULAR ONCOLOGY 
S.R. Patierno (Director), J.D. Ahlgren, B. Bouscarel, A.M. Colberg-Poley, E.C. peii 
Detrick, S. Evans, A.L. Goldstein, C.C. Haudenschild, T. Hla, C. Holland, S.P. I) 46 
Keegan, J.K. Kelleher, K.A. Kennedy, P. Klubes, A. Kumar, S.K. Ladisch, P S. Latham ah 


ai "^u 
Mandel, M.J]. Manyak, W.D. Merritt, D.W. Morris, F.P. Noonan, J.M Orenste ott i 
Petrvshvn, G.H. Reaman, C.C. Rodgers, J.M. Rosenstein, A.M. Schwartz I x Zh» 
Sidransky, R.S. Siegel, M.A. Stepp, LA. Tabbara, B.W Wessels, J.A Winkles, ^" n 


cite 
, s " —-— ) uis 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of molecular and cellular on ology—t rered 
bachelor’s degree in chemistry, biological sciences, or an approved relate 


i Arts 8 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian School of Art 


0» 
ences. Course work must include the biomedical sciences core curri ulum anc On ciui 
222, 223, 224. Courses related to molecular and cellular oncology that may 9g, 
in the program include: Anat 256, 260, 261; Bioc 234, 250, 251, 252, 270; Biss pad 
229, 230, 274, 275: E&RP 210; Gnet 256; Micr 229, 233, 258, 260; Phar 240, 24^ 


EI d 

Stat 127, 129 inog” 
m" Í 

lo rech field | n on carcinog ss" 
Research fields: Chemical, viral, nutritional, UV light, and radiatii d supp? " 
tumor cell biology and metabolism; gene regulation; oncogenes and tumor" py 


radiothe 0 ogi 
f immun" iif 


genes; growth factors; chemotherapy and mechanisms of resistance; 
piv? 
epide 


munotherapy; immunology of bone marrow transplant development 0 
and molecular markers for diagnosis and detection; tumor immunology: 
and prevention; cancer and AIDS; mechanisms of metastasis 


221 The Basic Science of Oncology (3) radi 


: „nesis, 
Epidemiology, genetics, viruses, oncogenes, chemi« al carcinoger 


carcinogenesis, tumor growth, metastasis, biochemistry of cancer O^, che 
markers, hormones and cancer, cancer immunobiology, radiotherap? 
therapy and immunotherapy (Fall) j” 
222 Molecular Oncology (2) 
Seminar course dealing with molecular basis for the 


Onco 221. (Spring) 


topics intr? 


94 5 
*24 Research Seminar (2) 
Forum for students to present the 


program faculty f 


tor critical evaluation 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to stud 


r research findings before f 


‘OW students 


Admission by permission of 


ents preparing for the Doctor of Ph 
May be repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr 
Limited to Doctor of Phil 


hilosophy candidates. Mav be repeated for credit 


ip ittee 9n Museum Studies 
"Angelis (Director), K. Rice, C.R Rose, A.D. Andrews, J. Vlach, N. Benco 
actlumbian S 


hool of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmenta 


i, C Bree of Master of A 


Do, 


ts in the field of 


museum studies. The pr 
Who seek a deepening of their primary academic interest alor 


alents required in the 


successful operation of mi 


I 


olarship and functional sk ll 


Win produce graduates wh ire prepared to HP USSU Di 
R * both Sch ills, (Students whose career ir 
al should cons | 


With a e der applying for the Master of ; rts in their a idemic discipl 
lafar tO thonttation in Museum train th Ose intereste 1 in museum e ati n sh 
Atman M Master of Arts in Teaching under the Graduate School of Educatior 
Stude evelopment ; 

Muite applying for candida yin the Museum Studies Program a l 
We an Uy for admission to Columbian School of Arts and Si lences by 

t must dergrad late major, or its equivale relevant to the proposed ai 

"anro. dole to demonstrate a sufficient breadth of academic prep: on to support 
i Pose d graduate € ourse of study. Prior museum trai is ne 

ty, Daring the academic core portion of the program of study 


n s > 
Rigen Offered by the 


appropriate academic departments. Courses tl 
tj, Studie 


s portion of the program are described 


below ind 
hiogy pa courses offered by other departments, such as Ameri a 
E “ducational | eadership, Fine Arts and Art History ind Theatre and I ce 
«Master 


ited Of Arts in the field of museum studies —Required: the general requirements 
b m n ` 
“hou. . Columbian School of 


Arts and Sciences. The degree requires a minimum I 
ci lin 9 Course work. At least 15 hours of course work must be in an academic core 
Nbic i" for example, American studies, anthropology, biological sciences geology and 
à C 


"àn ist Y, history, or an appropriate interdisciplinary combinati 
lo, Story 
Any of LY 18 possib 


le only in the Department of Fine Arts and Art I 
C 

Wey ne work must be in muse 
"atio Ministration, 


ler, m “St least 6 


A concentration 
listory. At least 15 
such functions as 
collections management, exhibiting, and object « 
hours must be in museum internships in the Washin 
Mita Studen, must pass a comprel 
"Search paper 


um studies courses that concern 
are and con 
gton area or else 


iensive examination based on course work an 


201 
Introduction to Museum Studies: pi 
Story and Philosophy of Museums (3) 


p. Seums viewed from historical, philosophical, and practical perspectives 
*Xamination anc 


i i comparison of ty pes of collecting organizati 
er I 
202 | Mporary studi, 


Toducti 
Ove lon to 


8 On the status of museums and their publi 
Museum Studies: Administration (3) 


to m. Operation of the museum legal status of the muse 
> public governance, staffing, policymaking as a non 
203 P y applied to practical situations _ (Spring ^ 
Basic . anagement of Nonprofit Organizations ) E i Rinke 
tions ye epts of general act ounting; fund accounting for rofit organiz 
*; Dudgets and budget systems; use of the bu lget as tt 
É (spe range planning; income sources; other finan: t concepts 
215 e, * Ing) 
Estap von Management: Legal and Ethical Issues (3 DeA agelis 
à ishing collections poli ies; laws, regulations onventions, and codes that 
cce, Wisitions, deaccessions, loans and collectior 


i uon care; accountability 
Problems (Fall) 


t instructor 


osophy general examinatior 


K. Spit 
g colle? 


ol Jectio” 
am 
(Fall and spe 

Bunch, * 


216 Collections Management: Practical Applications (3) 
The implementation of collections policies: establishing ind managin 
tions, management procedures and systems, documentation of « 
records preservation, collections access and storage handling, pac king 

shipping, and inventory control. May be repeated for credit 


Museum Exhibition: Curatorial Research and Planning (3) 


70 
Museum research from a curatorial point of view, with emphasis on exhibit? 
ceptualization and development. Research techniques, information sour 
script production May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) rolket 

71 Museum Exhibition: Design Processes (3 or 6) Sims, V0 
The processes of research, conceptualization, planning and evaluation fro 
designer's point of view. Focus is on individual projects with some group’ 


y 
, sn tal! 
laboration. The designer's vocabulary, visual thinking, design doc umen! 


and specifications (Fall and spring) ais 
` : peang” 
291 Museum Internship (1 to 6) "esib 
gS. 

Individual work experience in museums of the Washington area and pe 


yi 
elsewhere. Each student should make arrangements with the Museum St y 


Program staff. Museum internships are supervised by one or more mem 4 o 
the cooperating museum staff in the areas of museum management, objet 
and conservation, exhibiting (Fall, spring, and summer) qui 

295 Directed Research (3) 

Individual research on special topics in the museum field. Topics must 
proved by the Director of the Museum Studies Program. May be reped! 


f 
ed! 
credit Fall, spring, and summer) gta! 


297 Special Topics (3) 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 


NEUROSCIENCE J 
b ips 
V.A. Chiappinelli (Director), J. Battey, M. Badamchian, A Chiaramello, 5. Dopk R 


Me dy." 
Hales, S. Huang, J.J. Kelly, J.M. Krum, C.W. Linebaugh, S.A. Moody, T.W. Moo „A 
Rosenth® " 


Oakley, R.J. Packer, D.C. Perry, K.D. Peusner, J.M. Rosenstein, R.E p, i^ 
Rothblat, D. Schessel, S.J. Schiff, E.M. Sorenson, D. Strickland, P. Vera, R.J. Wals® 
Werling n 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of neuroscience—Prerequisite: A ba helor’s deg? 
chemistry, biological sciences, or an approved related field scien 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and 9° T 


we ` x i x 4 es CC ji 
The curriculum consists of 72 credit hours, including the biomedical science "T, 
jude Bi ps! 


riculum and 12 to 24 hours of dissertation research. Course work must int that! 
» a) 
NeuS 220, 292, 294; Phar 280; Psyc 268 or 281. Courses related to neuroscienct 223,2" 
ana: Pave oe d 
be included in the program include Anat 253, 277; Bioc 250, 266 Micr 229; Psy‘ ji 


shal 
Research fields: cerebral ischemia, neural transplantation, molecular met tal ne” 
tides developmen g, 0 


action of drugs of abuse, neurotransmitter systems, neuropey tor! 
^ 20 
biology, psychobiology of learning and memory, function of ion « hannels, re P 
transports 
li 
LA @ és. . Mi 
292 Seminar (1) Jents? 


stu 
Research reports and discussions by guest lecturers, fac ulty, and stu 


be repeated once for credit 
294 Current Topics in Neuroscience (1) 
Presentations and discussion on current topics base 
296 Advanced Studies (1) starent 8 
Presentation and discussion of research by invited speakers. A differ? 
neurobiology will be studied each semester 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


" 
jn? 

xam 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosoph 


V general € 


May be repeated for credit 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) -credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ¢ 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH — qu 


Professors N.D. Singpurwalla, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland (Chair), T.A Mazzuchl, * 
Adjunct Professors R.H. Clark, J.L. Kreuser 


I Tema 
o M Mai is n M wl 


Profese 
Vfessoria] Lecturers J.F. Ince, C.H Voas, S.A. Gabriel, N.] Kirkendall, D.A. Samuelson 
Ssic 
| istant Professor H.G Abeledo 
i See the Se 
ler’, 4 
"8, Profess 


201 


hool of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the 
ional, and doctoral] degrees 


Survey of O 


perations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 
Basic conce 


pts and techniques of deterministic operat 
48 applied to problems in industrial 


Abeledo and Staff 
ions research modeling 


and governmental decision making, Linear 
Integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game theory Prereq 
uisite: Math 32 


2 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3 Soland and Staff 
Basic conc epts and techniques of stochastic operations rese 


Plied to problems in ind 
queuing, inventory, re 
lation Prerequisite 


202 


arch modeling as ap 
ustrial and governmental decision making. Markov cl 


1àins 
gression analysis, forec asting, decision analy SIS, 


ind simu 
ApSc 115, Math 32, or permission of instructor 
Mathematics in Operations Research (3) 
Mathematical 


culus, and re 
use of s 


20 (Spring 
9 


Abeledo and Staff 
foundations of optimization theory: linear algebra, advan« ed cal 
al analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numer 
oftware. Applications to modeling tect 
Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) 

Stochastic Foundations of Operations Research (3 
Topics in probability theory, 


ical methods and 


niques in operations research 


216 


Soland and Staff 
stochastic processes, and statistical inference 
Foundations of probability, conditional probability and expectation, Poisson 
Processes, Markov « hains, and Bayesian inference Prerequisite ApSc 116 
235 Permission of instructor (Fall) : 

“ Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling I (3) Clark and Staff 


Stock-flow analysis of feedback systems presented for policy analysis and man- 
agement. System dynamics: 


prin iples of systems employed to structure the 
Problem solving process. Systems modeling using micro omputers (Fall 
23 - summer) 
ystems Thinking and Policy Modeling II (3) 
ase studies in dynamic policy analysis 
e class collectively models and simulates a social system t 
Options Prerequisite: OR 235 (Spring) 
-Ogistics Planning (3) 
"antitative me 
niz 


Clark and Staff 
Use of microc omputers 


I nulati 
in Simulation 


o explore policy 


^ 
co 
“N 


Mazzuchi and Staff 
'thods in model building for logistics systems, 
ation, procurement, transportation, inventory, mainte lance, and their inter 
relationships. Stresses applications Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 

251 Lens: even years) 

near Programming (3) 
I ? simplex method, 
Tom theoretical 


including orga 


Abeledo and Staff 
its variants, and recent interior point method 


s considered 
and computational points of view. Duality 


sensitivity, and 
Parametric programming. Decomposition methods for large-scale problems 
252 Terequisite: OR 209 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
"'Onlinear Programming I (3) Falk and Staff 
"asic theoretical and computational topics in optimization theory, inc luding 
jpnVexity and the optimality conditions Algorithms for solving unc onstrained, 
ne 


arly constraine 


x ^d, and nonlinearly constrained problems 
*quisite 
353 | luisite: OR 


209 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
nteger and Network Programming (3) 


Abeledo and Staff 
“Mbinatorial optimization problems: algorithms and 
Problems 


applications. Network 
Cost f minimum spanning tree, shortest path, maximum flows. minimum 
;..10WS, optimal mat: hings, routing problems. ( omplexity theory. Enumera- 
utting plane methods for solving integer programs Prerequisite: OR 
254 or Permission of instructor (Spring, odd vears) 
Pplicationg of Linear and Nonlinear 
‘mization Theory (3) 
"wa ysis of optimization models, inc luding are 
folic" reliability, inventory « ontrol, game 
SE 


alec tion, and parameter estimation 


Applications. Pre- 


“on and c 


Falk and Staff 


as of nutrition, water pollution 
theory, chemical equilibrium, port 


ths Solution of models via the GAMS 
26) deling software. Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) 
Ty of Games (3) Falk and Staff 
M . b 
i “thematical models of conflict 


and ¢ ooperation with applic ations in econom 


bs 
' usiness, defense, transportation, and societ 


il issues (voting schemes, fair 


238 


271 


281 


282 


284 


Decision Analysis (3) 


so 
division, auctions). Concept and computation of equilibrium in n-p 
games. Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) qu 

i 
Soland and? 


Decision making under certainty, uncertainty, and one and several ¢ riter in 
cision analysis and decision trees, value of information, subjective probé "m 
and Bayesian statistics, utility and value theories, multiple-criteria decis Y 


4 U 
making and optimization, goal programming. Prerequisite: Apo« 116 ant 


201 or 251; or permission of instructor (Fall, even years) T. 
Forecasting Techniques (3) Mazzuchi am 
Regression analysis and other heuristic forecasting techniques Detaile d of 
opment of the Box—Jenkins tec hnique for time-series analysis, including" 


" ; enr 
ing averages and exponential smoothing as special cases Application ar) 


neering, business, and economics using special computer software packs 
Prerequisite: OR 216 (Fall) qi 
Discrete Systems Simulation (3) Frieder an 
Simulation of discrete stochastic models. Simulation languages. m 
number/random-variate generation. Statistical design and analysis 0! © 
ments, terminating/nonterminating simulations; omparisons of tion? 
designs. Determination of input distributions. Variance reduction. validat! 
models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, CSci 51, or permission of instructor: 


(Spring) T. 
Computations in Bayesian Statistics (3) Singpurwalla #5 o 
General principles of Bayesian inference and Markov chain theory. E 
pling, Markov chain Monte Carlo, Laplace's approximation, and Metrot 
Hastings algorithm. Applications to filtering, regression, imaging. S00 


analysis, information fusion, and density estimation. Prerequisite: 


equivalent. (Fall) NT. 
Simulated Stochastic Processes (3) Singpurwalla o) 
Fundamentals of stochastic processes. Point processes, such as the P^. gy 


-noise 
Poisson, compound Poisson, doubly stochastic, self-exciting, shot-n0 y 


branching processes. Continuous time processes, such as the Gaussian. 8 asi 
beta, and Dirichlet processes. Emphasis on how to simulate stoc hastic P 
Prerequisite: OR 216 or Stat 201 (Spring) ; and 9 
Queuing Theory (3) Mazzuchi 9 m. 
Single-channel exponential queuing systems, Markovian single- an P f 


Su 


channel models, including birth-death processes, finite sources, mb 
models. General arrival and service patterns. Jackson networks. Mo redi 
ing, basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments: 


Su 


site: OR 216 or permission of instructor (Spring) : and ^" 
hi an^ * y 
Mazzuchi 5. h 


Inventory Control (3) 
] w 
Mathematical techniques applied to decisions about w hen and ho j del 
.toms W "m 
produce or purchase. Mathematical models of inventory systems * olid? 
nit | review p Ap» 
ministic and stochastic demands, continuous and periodic isi » AP 
multi-item models with constraints, multi-echelon models Prerequ® 


116 or permission of instructor (As arranged) | god 
Reliability Theory I (3) Singpurwal ^ ples“ 
Mathematical theory: coherent structures, association of random varo eq 
chastic characterization of wear, preservation theorems, bounds 8D* 5 ye" 


f failure models gai 


ties. Statistical theory: probabilistic derivation o d 
quisite 


methods. Life testing, survival analysis, expert opinion. Prere 


permission of instructor (Fall) pi ane as 
Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) Mazzue trol © 
Mathematical and statistical approaches to quality assurance. ee P 
acceptance sampling by attributes and variables, outgoing quality haig” 4 


Bayesian tec 


quality, relationship between reliability and quality ictor: 


time-series methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission of instrt 
(Spring) 
Computer-Intensive Methods in Industrial Singpurwalla, 


8i 
Tomah: and” 


a 
and Engineering Statistics (3) includi! y 
Computer-aided design and analysis of industrial experimen my an ut. 
torial, Taguchi, and other designs. Analysis of survival, reliabi Py latio? wf 


. : s. SIMU rat 
control data, including reliability growth and point prox esses. Sit as stat 
niques in reliability analysis. Corequisites: OR 281; Stat 217. 58 
(Fall, odd years) 


239 


29 t T 

*91 Problems in Operations Research (3) Soland and Staff 
| Field « Xperience in operations research on a team basis. Each small gre T 
| Cates an actual problem 


models 


formulates a solution using 
3. Oral and written reports. P 
Courses or permis 


perations research 
completion of live OR graduate 
(Fall and spring 


rerequisite 


sion of instructor 


297 Special Topics (3) Falk and Staff 
Sele ted topic s ın operations research. as irranged. May be repeated for credit 
i Prerequisite permission of instructor (As arranged) 
“98 Research (arr.) Staff 
39 Basic or applied research in operations research. May be repeated for credit 
270 Thesis Research (3-3) Stall 
351 Advanced Topics in Mathematical P 


rogramming (3 Falk and Staff 


Fractional and geometric programming, branch-and-bound methods. | 


max-mir 
Problems, Lagrangian algorithms, nonconvex optimization techniques. Pre ] 
aa Site: OR 252 or permission of instructor \opring, odd years 

352 Nonlinear Programming II (3) Falk and Staff 
Optimality conditions, convex an lysis, development of families f ur 
Strained and « onstrained algorithms. Discussion of kev res ilts in mathematica 
Programming, such as duality, rate of convergence, noni onvex programming 
and sensitivity analvsis Prerequisite OR 252 or permission of instruct 

» (Fall) 

353 Advanced Topics in Combinatorial Optimization (3) Abeledo a ff 
Polyhedral theory. Integral polytopes. Use of polyhedral structure in u 
tion of integer programming problems. Strong valid inequalities-for classes of 
Inte, 


Ber programs. Lagrangian relaxation and de omposition methods. I 
Site: OR 2 


253 or permission of instruc tor (Spring, even years) 

Optimization Using Factorable Functions (3) Fall 
Nonlinear I 
Structure of 


) y 
rerequi- 


rogramming when the problem functions are factorable Polvadi 
derivatives, higl ] 


1-order unconstrained algorithms matrix methods 
for nonlinear programming, global solution to nonconvex programs, Kar 
Markar’s projective method and related interior point methods. Prerequisite 
OR 252 


(As arranged) 
opics in Forecasting (3) 
Ynamic linear mode 


Advanced T »ingpurwalla and Staff 
Is, Kalman filtering, non-Gaussian filtering 


spectral analy 
Sis, Simulation tex hniques and optimal control Prerequisite: OR 271 or per 
35 Mission of instructor (Spring, even years) 
-a sign and Analysis of Simulation Experiments (3) Frieder and Staff 
Speci 


al topics from among perturbation and sensitivity 


analysis, initial tran 
‘lent problems and warm-up periods for nonterminating simulations, vari ance 
eduction techniques, response surface methods, developments in sim ator 
Software 


377 ,ermission of instructor 


Prerequisite OR 273 or I 
«vanced Stochastic Models 
Operations Research (3) 
Applied prob: 


“enumerable 
i 


(As arranged) 
Mazzuchi and Staff 


ability models, inc luding the Poisson process, conti 


nuous-tim« 
semi-Markov re 


Applications to queues, inventories, and other operations 


Prerequisite: OR 277 or permission of instructor 
ility Theory II (3) 
: athematic 
Mode 


state Markov processes, renewal theory 


Ve processes 

3a, Search Systems A 

8 eli 
"liab »ingpurwalla and Staff 

al theory: stochastic characterization of multivariate 

ls and wear processes, and reliability theory for multistate ; omponent 

opsti velopments in analysis of fail Ire dati 

ig p 281 (Spring, odd years) 


ject for Professional Degree (3) 
‘IMited to 


Survival, shock 
S 
al theory: recent de 


À 
1 rereq te 
i. Prerequisite 


ail 
Spri students in the Applied Scientist degree program (Fall and 
rm AN 2 
Ag, ced Topics in Operations Research (3) Falk and Staff 
tation ed topics from the literature of operations research for analysis, presen 
by the’ and discussion Reading assignments from professional journals selected 
mi © Instructor and the student. Mav be repeated for credit Prerequisite per 
30g ‘ssion of instructor (As arranged) 
ino Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
d to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 
ay be repe 


ated for credit 


240 OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for « redit 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Professors H.G. Mandel, P. Klubes, F.P. Abramson, T.L. Loo (Research), K.A. Kennel 

V.A. Chiappinelli (Chair), S.R. Patierno, D.C. Perry 
Associate Professors L.L. Werling, T.G. Hales 
Assistant Professors E.M. Sorenson (Research), P. Lecchi (Research) 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pharmacology—Required: the general require’, 
stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. Course requirements include” 
biomedical sciences core curriculum , 

Research fields: molecular carcinogenesis, genetic toxicology, cancer ¢ hemothert^ 


T. 
neuropharmacology, biochemical and molecular pharmacology and toxit ology, di 


tabolism, pharmacokinetics, microanalytic pharmacology ^ 
í 

sw 

205 Pharmacology (7) m 
Basic principles of pharmacology, including receptor mechanisms, mem e 


ics. LC 


»henomena, drug distribution and metabolism and pharmacokineti m 


laboratories, and tutorials on the interactions of drugs and biological sy? cl 
a basis for rational disease therapy. Prerequisite: BmSc 210, 211,29 

permission of instructor (Fall) ol 

206 Advanced Pharmacology (3) -— 

Principles of pharmacology and toxicology, including me hanisms of m" "i 

Lectures ‘g 


and 0n 
(Spring o 


esis, carcinogenesis and teratogenesis, and organ toxic ology. 
tutorials on the interactions of drugs and specific organ systems, € 
advances in molecular pharmacology. Prerequisite: Phar 205 
230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) 
Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time tl 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) patie 
240 Molecular Pharmacology and Toxicology (2) joie” 
The impact of molecular biology on pharmacology and toxic ology: s 


1e course is 0 


mechanisms of drug and chemical action. Gene regulation in meta uni 
ceptor activity, signal transduction, and cellular stress responses. Gene. cii 
Prerequisite Phar 203, Bioc 221-22, or permission of instructor. p 
242 Molecular Carcinogenesis (2) pani 
Molecular biology of cancer initiation and progression. Molec ular mec gne" 
of DNA sequence alteration and repair. Oncogenes, tumor suppresso ion? 
and metastasis suppressor genes. Prerequisite Bioc 221-22 or permis 
instructor te! 
254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) toj * 
Recent advances and research in pharmacology. Presentations by labor? ] 
entists from neighboring institutions (Spring) xiv 
259 Readings: Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy (2) cant? 


1 n " 
Selected readings and discussion of recent advances in cancer a d yet, 
chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205 (Spring. °° S 


269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) "1 
^ the couts! 


o 


Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time i 
fered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall) » 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) top of d? 
Mechanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excrel- ass sf 
and the physical, chemical, and biological factors affecting these pre sera!" 
studied through extensive reading of classical and current origina sp 


Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Phar 203, or permission of the instructor. p an 
/73 Pharmacokinetics: Principles and Applications (2) Abrams? posi j 
A description of compartmental and physiological models of drug € m exit, 
Problem solving to obtain rate constants, organ clearances, etc» har? 


mental data. Examples of drug disposition exemplifying various il 

kinetic approaches (Spring) son "3 
275 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology and Toxicology (1) Abrams“ i ^ 

Lectures and seminars on advan es in mechanisms of drug action, Fc ji 


ogy of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmac ology, 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


280 Neuropharmacology 3) Perry, Werling 
pathways in the 


nolecular, and biochemic 


Fundamental principles 
nervous system 
Drug e 


Neurotransmitters and their 


Electrophysiologi: i al tec] 


ffects on neurotransmitter pathways. Bioch Lt 


ài Dàsis Of mental dis 
ease, P equisite: Phar 205 r permission of instr opring, even v« 
295 Reading and Research (arr otari 
"" May be repeated for credit 
77900 Thesis Resear« h (3-3) otal 
398 Advanc ed Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philos: phy genera examination 
May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr otal 
Limited to Doctor of Phil 


osophy candidates. May be repeated for 


HLOSOpHy 


Univer. 
Pr "sity Profes SOI 


s P.J. Caws, K.F, Schaffner 
Yessors R H 


Associate p Schlagel W B. Griffith, R.P. Churchill (Chair), A. Altman 
Misi P Professor D. DeGrazia, G. Weiss 

pent Professors 5.C. Fleishman, A. Ts hemplik 
id 9f Arts in the field of public policy with a co ce ion 1 
Malye An interdis iplinary program that brings the n tibative i ind 
: tocia. -logical skills of philosoy hical inquiry o be ar ipon on mpi obl ms 
Mide polic Prerequisite 1i bachelor s degree fr m an accredi dc ll ge J ers 

a LS are expected to have í ompleted the prerequisites to graduate course 
my Wired: the general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and S 
wj, Wo Options are available at the discretion of the faculty: (1) a minimum of 4 
mt 10) : WAGES ssful completion of a thes 
Phil 299 UIS of ipproved graduate course work plus t ie successful compl lon } 
en de -300), or (2) a minimum of 36 « redit hours of graduate f EEK a at d es ot 
15 544 thesis All students are required to take four « anys tected from Phil 230 
CE 442, 255, 262, 281, and HCS/Phil 775; and, for x publi policy re, four 
47 94, 9e from each of the following groups: (a) PSc 229, 212, 21 Econ 217, 221 

8; (c) Ps, 


203, WStu 240, E&RP 210, Hist 213; (d) PPol 211, Sta 
may focus 


on à particular policy area (e.g., biome th care 
/w, : - | 3a " m i 2 
Np -Welfare or environmental policy), or may explore varied approaches an i po. cy is 
E sach e 


andidate must pass a Master's ( 
disc ipling 
5 should ; OI 


omprehensive Examination based on the par 


ary composition of the student's program of study. F rospective can 
isult Professor W.B. Griffith, program director 


in At inter 
“idate, 


, Wit 
b. th Permission 


a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
B aq i +} e rorac Jy n 
leti late credit additional course work is required. 5ee the Undergraduate Programs 
"un 
lor course listings 
or 
201.» 
- Readings and Research (3-3) Staff 
Ady 


anced readings 


and reports. Investigation of special pr 
. Acade ar) 
214 c emic year) 


»‘Tucturalism and Hermeneutics (3) 


1e notion of structure in the human sciences 
SXpression. and 


its antecedents, 


development in philosophy, anthropology 
'storiography, and criticism. Strategies for the 


psychi 


decodin 


ot structure in 
*fmeneutics. The apparent metamorphosis of structuralism in postmoderi 
thinkers 


230 , 
R ucal Issues in Policy Arguments (3) 


Titical analysis of ethical foundations of publi: policy 
C Li 

of the environment, health and safety, equality of 
aPpeals to socie 


norms of justice 


231 and ç ommitments and to racial. gender, and class biases F 
Conomic Justice (3) 


tal values (preference-satisfaction, welf 
or fairness, and to moral rights. Attention 


Griffit 
ce! and economi analysis of equity and efficiency of current U.S M 
C ] i " ` th Tr nf tr + , 
Istribution patterns Theories of justice: ec onomit heories of dis I j 
aSsessme 


nt of redistribution policies 


Eee 


Griffith, Lor? 


235 Ethics and Business (3) 
S$ pr 


Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific busine 
lems, e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring politica E 
vertising; development of theory of corporate social responsibility Same ? 
SMPP 291 (Spring) 
238 Feminist Ethics and Policy Implications (3) 
Feminist critiques of traditional ethical reasoning; alternative feminist t 


Wels 
thi? 


frameworks examined and applied to contemporary social problems (e.g 


productive technology, genetic engineering). Prerequisite: Phil 125 or 131 or p 
mission of instructor. Same as WStu 238 (Spring, alternate years) " 
242 Philosophy, Law, and Social Policy (3) Al. 
Examination of basic questions about the role law can and should play qu 


ety. Topics include the nature and basis of rights; theories of constitution > 
pretation; proposals for legal and political reform of Western liberal democt 


(Spring) P 
255 Philosophy of Social Science (3) Alu 


1 ^ 
" sys 

An examination of philosophical problems arising from efforts to gam p^ 

" ations” 

tematic understanding of society and culture. Topics include the relato 


of social science to natural science, feminist social science, rationality, € 


relativism, hermeneutics, and critical theory jai 

262 Normative Issues in Foreign Policy (3) Chu job! 
a 

Selected issues on foreign policy from a normative perspective, including, 


poverty and distributive justice, sustainable development, environmenté 
nt 


agement, the protection of human rights, and the ethics of military interv* yj) 

281 Environmental Philosophy and Policy (3) Chur dt 
Development of philosophical frameworks for analyzing and appraising sg 
T. 


range of environmental issues and modes of analysis. Attention to bot (c 
ble ecor af 


cal problems (pollution, biodiversity) and the new “sustaina "T 
odes 


ecology" paradigm shift, and to both microeconomic and bio« entric m 
analysis and argument quf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


PHYSICS p~ 
eur 


Professors A.J. Zuchelli, D.R. Lehman, B.L. Berman (Chair), L.C. Maximon (Res 
W.C. Parke, R.A. Arndt (Research) 

Adjunct Professor E.F. Skelton 

Associate Professors N.K. Khatcheressian, E.P. Harper, W.J. Briscoe, J.E 
Haberzettl, K.S. Dhuga, C. Bennhold 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.T. Broach, T.L. Francavilla i Murph! 

Assistant Professors M.E. Reeves, T.P. Devereaux, G. Feldman, F.X. Lee, L.Y: 
(Research) 


i 
R. Pevetley 


aiot 
Master of Arts in the field of physics—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with à ma} 
physics at this University, or an equivalent degree Ts 
1. The master's degree program with thesis—Required: the general requiremen yor ip 
under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, and 30 credit hours of course "e D 
physics, including Phys 211, 213-14, 221-22, and two courses chosen from 
225-26, 231, 233, 234, 243, 244; plus 6 credit hours of thesis, Phys 299 300. remt” 
2. The master’s degree program without thesis—Required: the general requ! e 
stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, and 36 credit hours 0 
in physics including Phys 211, 213-14, 221-22; plus two of the following: ^'* 


225-26, 231, 233, 234, 243, 244. 7 or BF 
e ol 4 


nis 


f course ^, 
Phys 


The completion of a high-level computer language course with a grad 
quired for either option 


$ 

à 3 : ents 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physics—Required: the general requirem cou 
quired " 


Phys 209-10, 211, 213—14, 221-22, 224, 225, 226 or 232, 231, 233-34 or 245 stut 
sU ad 
wW 


sal 


electromagnetic and strong interactions, and scattering of few-body syste 
intermediate energies; solid-state physics—experimental and theoretic al stua" 
l'. superconductors, magnetism, ultrasonic probing of electron s« attering In v 
surface physics; interdisciplinary physics, including radiation physics, biop^ 


vsic* 


applied physics 


| Consent of 
| SUrses in physi 8 
ith permission 
gradu 
Wletin f 


1 departmental graduate adv isor 


a limited number of 100-level 
ate credit; additional course work is req 
or course listings 

209... T i t : 
09-10 Theoretical Methods in Classical 


Top s covered include 


ji f 
solutions o I 


sics; techniques of | 


linear algebra 


applications in physics of the theory of 


,.. and group theory ii physics 

“11 Advanced Mechanics (3) 
Analytic methods yt me 
Ciples, Lag 


lions ( 


range s equations, Hamiltoni 
lassical perturbation theory 
14 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3 
Pring iples of el 
of 


213 


ectrostatics and r 
boundary-value problems in 
Maxwell's eq 


juations, time-vary 


ing systems and scattering of radiat 
221_5> relativistic particies and radiat fr 
“< Quantum Mec hanics (3-3 


General aspects of quantun 


um mecnan 
Principles involved 
Scl 


iródinger and Heisenbe g pictures, 
Scattering theory 


^^4 Statistical Me hanics 


Systematic developm 


Academic year 


lassi ind 
Microscopic origins of entropy and other ther 
tions ensemble theory, partition f t s, disti 
trices Applications include the harmo S 
Fermi-Dira ind Bose-Einstein systems kb 
225. oe (Spring) 
<5 Graduate Laboratory (3-3) 
"hys 225 selected experiments on nuclear and 
231 elec tronics Laboratory fee, $50 per semester í 
uantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications ( 
** Presentation of the lower-order effe ts dependir 
the ele tromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulati 
turbation cal ulations, Compton effect, photoelectric effect 
Scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices 
232 ficulties (Fall) 
: Quantum Field Theory (3) 
ovari 


ant presentation of general 

fields theory of S matrix, dis; 

2g (Spring) 
~~ Nuclear Physics (3-3) 

""Uuclear interactions, nuclear models, t 

Physics, weak 


chanics is a basis 


courses in the department ma 


uired. Se« 


Operators, represer 


heory 


~ interactions, and electromagneti 
ec 
“State Physics: Structure and Binding (3 
Tystal structure and binding; the reciproc att 


Properties, thermal, electric optical and m 
$ tons, and other defects (Fall) 

444 Q1. : | (rall ` 
Solid-State Physics: Electronic Properties 
Slectronic 
conductors 
Port eff 

25 

n Selecte 

May be 

Selectec 

May be re 


ects, superconductivity Spring 


252 


repeated for credit with permission 
253 


ay be repeated for credit with permissi 


properties of solids; band theory 


d Topics in Theoretical Nuclear Phy 


1 Topics in Experimental Nuclear Physics 
Se peated for credit with permission of 
Selected Topics in Theoretical Condensed-Matter Physics (3) 


Fer 


transport phenomena including thern 


sics (3 


ol grad 


f orady 


f 


s required for 


the Undergraduate Pr 


1 and fi 


graduate adv 


and Quantum Physics 


rtial differer 


persion relations, and renorma 


la 
1d Vis 


theorv of quantized fields, Bos 


ISOT 


244 COUR JF INSTRUCT 


jt 
254 Selected Topics in Experimental Condensed-Matter Physics (3) Ree 


May be repeated for credit with permission of graduate advisor e 
282 Computational Electricity and Magnetism (3) Haberzettl, pne 
Study of principles and observable consequences of electricity and magne 
with both numerical and graphical techniques applied to practical examp^ 
Prerequisite: three semesters of undergraduate calculus and a complete * 
quence of calculus-based physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN. 
oratory fee, $50 (Spring) par 
83 Computational Modern Physics (3) y 
Modern physics and applications via computer modeling of relativ 
quantal systems; graphical visualization of such systems, Prerequisite: 
mesters of undergraduate cak ulus and a ¢ omplete sequence of calculus “ll 
physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN. Laboratory fee, $50. pur 
284 Topics in Computational Applied Physics (3) Maximon, p 
Solution of problems taken from physics by implementing state of the-art oy 
uter programs: Monte-Carlo techniques, fast Fourier transforms, random” , 
simulation, interpolation, and arbitrary precision. Prerequisite: three seme? 4 
of undergraduate calculus and a complete sequence of calc ulus-based Ut 


à n ds ^ < » cous 
graduate physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN; three CplS cort cot 


istic 9" 
three 


aboratorv fee, $50 (Spring) tal 

291 Seminar (1) 3 (fe! 
ectures on current topics in physics. May be repeated twice for « redit. 

and spring) suf 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) "m 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Amited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy g 

May be repeated once for credit qui 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 2 
imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


i jo? 
eneral examina! 


POLITICAL MANAGEMENT 


Professors F.C. Arterton (Dean), M. Siegel (Visiting) 

Adjunct Professors W. Corson, M. Edwards, B. Rubin 

Professorial Lecturers R. Behn, P. Fenn, Y. Scruggs 

Associate Professor D.W. Johnson (Associate Dean) » T 

Adjunct Associate Professors D. Anderson, M. Cornfield, J. Hobson, K Kretman, 6 : 
S. Wiley rr 

Associate Professorial Lecturers M. Braden, K. Brown, S. Collender, T Devine, R. Fav gs 
W. Greener, E. Grefe, H. Hickman, R. Hoewing, E. Lazarus, D. Lowe, M Me 
J. Pinkerton, H. Sistare, R. Thomas, B. Tringali, D. Walter 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers A. Mertz, J. Slade, A. Webb jl 
"Lai 


Through the Graduate School of Political Management, Columbian Sc hool of Arg 
Sciences offers the Master of Arts in the field of political management Studen “col? 
their study on one of the following areas within political management: lobbying; p 
rate public affairs, campaign management, issues management, politics and p" 
icy, fundraising, polling and strategic research, and political leadership. » 
achelor sitio 


Master of Arts in the field of political management—Prerequisite: a be is 
nce W 


from an accredited college or university; demonstrable interest or experit 
high academic standing and s 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian S« hool of Are 
ences. The nonthesis program consists of 36 credit hours of course work; the UP 400 
gram consists of 30 credit hours of course work and 6 hours of thesis (PMgt 1 mani 
Students are required to complete a 400-hour internship of supervised politica cour 
ment activity. Students are required to take PMgt 201, 202, 207, 260, plus three 


zi 295. 
in the chosen area of focus. Those in the nonthesis program must take PMgt qu 


a ane ^. 4 
Johnson olit” 
a y 
fluence fi 
ken in 


201 Fundamentals of Political Management (3) 
An introduction to the field of political management historical 
analysis of Washington and its centers of power, lobbying and ir 
and ideology, elections, and ethical considerations. Must be t@ 
semester of studies. (Fall and spring) 


202 Quantitative Methods for Political Managers (3) 
Te hniques of data analysis and the uses and 
With particular emphasis on 
Bovernment relations 
ability, 


abuses of statistical 


reasonin 
applications to electoral « 


ampaigns, lobbying, ar 
l'opics include measurement 
and significance testing Fall, spring, and summer 
Statistical Analvsis of Political D 


ata (3) I 
Multivariate analysis and its applications in 


cance testing, correlation, 
modeling, 


, descriptive statistics prob 


203 


politics Topic s include signifi 


bivariate regression analvsis I 


nuitivariate 
and factor analvsis Students analyze 


regression 


data from actual political sur 
3 veys Prerequisite PMgt 202 or 211 |opring, even years 
204 Quantitative Analysis and Political Strategy (3 Meln 
Te hniques of dat 


a analysis for formulating political strategies l'opics include 


major factors infl 
tiveness to politic 


uencing voter decisions, level of voter information and atten 


s, and analysis of major models of demog 


iic groupings that 

s allow targeted « ampaign appeals Prerequisite PMgt 203 (Fall, even vears 

205 Research and Data Collection (3) Walter 

Evaluation of research information used by political managers to prepare 
Position papers, analyze ¢ andidate 


records, buy advertisi: 
target direct mail for canvassing, reg 


ne, analyze con 
Stituencies, and 


gistration, and get-out-the 

ən, “Ote campaigns (Fall) 

206 Speech Writing (3) Siege! 
Analysis and tec hniques of effect 


ive speech writing and speech presentation for 
Public officials and candidates; emphasis on speech writing 


g for € ampaigns and 
Public policy forums (Fall) 


07 Strategy and Message Development (3) Cornfield 
‘he Specialized forms of communication that political professionals use to x I 
Public support for their candidates and policy positions Message development 
the art and craft of persuasion and the integration of research, strategy, tactics 

2 and public feedback. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


Polling (3) 
Survey rese 


arch uses in campaigns, Major objectives of s 
dr 


‘awing samples, construc ting and pretesting questionnaires, modes of in 
Viewing 

Polling 
Politic 


urveys, designing 


, financial implications, practical problems in selecting and monitoring 
organizations, and interpretation of survey dat 1 (Spring) 

al Management and the Media (3) 

Jganization, practices 
Ic Officials, 


9f public getting favorable news cover 
Or the issue or ¢ andidate and for ending a med 
Qualitative R 
Jses 


2 n 
E Greener 


, and norms of the major media; media coverage of pub 


political campaigns, legislative battles, 
policy. Formulation of strategies for 


interest groups, and issues 


age 
214 ia crisis (Spring) 
esearch in Political Management (3 rr 
and usefulness o 
‘volved 


f focus groups and small sample interviews; procedu 
in these techniques; imp 
217 theory; relationship of qualitative 

Vànced Computer 


lications of psychological and sociol 
and quantitative research. 
Applications in Politics (3) 
Advanceg desktop publishing, database m 
trieva] from commercial databases, electronic mail systems, and rudiments of 
ü multimedia production and data mapping software Summer, odd 
Olitics and the New Media (3) 
"se of new media in 
On political rhetoric 
220 > ummer) 
ndraising (3) 


(Spring) 
Staff 


anagement, on-line information re 


nheld 
communications between politicians and « 1zens, effects 


, and quality of communi ations in € ontem porary politics 


Staff 
sing and spending money in political campaigns, referenda « ontests, issue 
Politics, and lobbying efforts Budgeting, control of expenditures, accounting 
29 Procedures, and general Strategies for fundraising. (Summer) 
undraising for Organizations (3) Staff 
“vanced tec hniques of fundraising for established political organizations 
“ON-range financial stability for organizations, including membership strate 
239 Bles, direct mail, telemarketing, and special events (Fall) 


Ving (3) 
ow lobb 
and de 


Siegel, Hobson 


ying and organized advocacy fit into the American political , 


)TOCess 

"ad telopment and implementation of advocacy strategies Lobbying bv busi 

=S, labor, public interest groups, and other nonprofit organizations lobbying 
Within and 


among various branches of government (Fall and spring 


246 


31 


240 


241 


246 


250 


) Strategic Factors in Presidential Campaigns (3) 


A á 
Lobbying the Budget Process (3) Edwards, € sollen 


je 
Politics of the budget process, using case studies from recent federal bud 
eg” 


cvcles. Formal and informal mechanisms of budgeting, the lobbying strat 
elt 


employed by private and public organizations seeking to influence budg 
ncies. 


decision making, and negotiations within and between executive age 
requisite: PMgt 230 (Summer) 

Managing Government Relations Programs (3) 

Organizational models and techniques used by corporations and busin 


I joew* 
ess 85" 


ciations to influence the development of public policy at federal state, aD 


levels, as well as internationally (Spring) "at 
Grassroots Politics (3) = 
Lobbying and advocacy strategies and techniques at the local level Use of gh, 
roots lobbying by corporations, labor unions, civic and nonprofit organizati 
ind special interest groups (Spring) lad 

Advanced Lobbying Strategy (3) Sistare, Low®* 
Current case studies of major policy initiatives; simulation of roles of pat 
pants in lobbying campaigns strategies integrating issue research, quali 
and quantitative analysis. Prerequisite: PMgt 230 or 231 (Fall and [^ 
lectori" 

paigr hniqu? 
management (Fall and spring) pe 
Campaign Advertising and Promotion (3) n an 
Strategies for the use of the various media in political campaigns, with $^. 
phasis on television and the development of campaign messages; pro ye 
timing, and placement of television advertising. Students design printa r^ 

brochures and produce a 30-second television spot Laboratory ee, 
Prerequisite: PMgt 240 (Spring) je 
2 Campaign Organization (3) "T. 
Choices facing the campaign manager: assessment of the ( andidates, make 


decision to run, fundraising, geographic and demographic targeting f 
eratio, 


organization, canvassing, phonebanks and get-out-the-vote, press OP yis! 
nancial control, and relations with the party and interest groups. Prere 
PMgt 240. (Spring) pei 


ngs 
. P rim 

Presidential campaign strategy: campaign organization, fundraising: P Ti 

and caucuses, delegation selection rules, party conventions national 8 


get 


party organizations, and the general election 

Political Communications Strategy (3) Walter, in? 
The role of the communications director. Message development m id” 
mentation of a coordinated communications strategy. Integration 9 

free media coverage (Summer) gi 
Advanced Campaign Strategy and Management (3) 

Strategy, tactics, and management of campaign research, polling, 
mulation, and media. Prerequisite: PMgt 240 (Fall and summer) pu? 
Issues Management (3) + iti P 
Management of public policy issues, rise of referenda and citizen ov^ 
proliferation of issue-oriented campaigns directed at the grassroots. ^ gU. 


pgs 99 
viduals and interest groups participate in the issue advocacy proces ^ p 
et ampaign». 


w 
messa 


evolving role of political and campaign managers in issu 
and spring) 

Public Opinion Dynamics (3) nd COM 
Processes by which citizens make decisions about political issues ® 


à; :nion Ps 
the range of methods for influencing those decisions Public opin! n1 cho? 
jtudina’” 


voter behavior studies, communications, media studies, and att! " 
(Summer) pov N 
Crisis Management (3) | lef ; 
Management of crisis situations and "defining moments" in elector "A 


i i E ion exert 
tive, and public policy campaigns. Through the use of simulation ©% igi 


d pra 


recent case studies, the course explores both the theoretical an 


pects of crisis management (Fall) 


253 Politic al Pow 
Dynamic Ss of 
Historic al 


er and Urban Diversity (3) Scruggs 
urban growth and the inte 


action of partisanship and ideol 


IOgY 

and ¢ ontemporary urban power shifts (Summer) 

254 Referendum Politics (3) Staff 
Managing the politics of initi 


ative petitions and referendum 
(Spring, odd years) 

nt of Political Issues (3) 

or current policy questions. De 

lopment integrating rese 

4 (Fall and summer) 

“90 Ethics and Political Management (3) 
Applic ation of ethics to 
Benerally; norms of ¢ ond 
of candidates, « ampaig 


1 lobbyists, legislators. 
262 | 


lish public policy 

Strategic Manageme 
Case studies of maj 
message deve 


elec tions to est ib 
257 Pinkerton, Grefe 


velopment of strategy 


and 
arch polling, and focus gro 


up inalysis 


Anderson 
and representation 
tivities and working relations 
polling organizations political reporters, 

(Fall, spring, and summer) 


political campaigning, lobbying, 
ict that should guide ac 
n consultants 
and officials 

*àw of the Political Process (3) 
gal and constitutional frame 


Cess, voter registration, 
nizations, 


Braden 
uding ballot ac 
al parties and political 
, political broadc asting, lobbying re 
(Summer) 


work for political process, inc] 


and laws governing politic 
campaign finance 


ublic service 
Special Topics (3) 


org 
rga 


gistration, and 
ethics in p 


Staff 

9, Pic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 

270 Systems Approach to Environmental Issues (3) Corson 
Analysis of env rronment-related issues and trends, interrelations among issues. 
Science underlying en 


rronmental politics, and long-term sustainability of nat 
Ural and sox ial systems (Fall) 


Public Policy and the Environment (3) 
Examination of U.S. laws and current legislation affecting 
ity, energy, agriculture, solid and hazardous waste, 
279 ®Nvironment-related issues. (Spring) ] 
"ommunity Organization and the Environment (3) 
ole of community and local organizations in shaping e 
emphasis on issues of environmental justice and local res 
280 (Spring) 
“adership and Politics (3) 
“adership in the political re 
m Sectors. (Spring) 
unning for Office (3) 
lectora] politics from the 
actors involved in the 
289 Summer) 
adership in Public Office (3) 
low elected officials must govern while bal 
283 perspec tives (Spring) 
- @adership Theory (3) 
nalysis of leade 


271 


Corson 
air and water qual- 
population, and other 


Staff 
nvironmental policy 
ponsibility 


Kretman 


alm in « omparison to the « orporate and nonprofit 


Faucheux 
» Strategic and personal 
es of victory or defeat 


perspective of the candidate 
decision to run, « onsequenc 


Webb, Schaefer 


ancing electoral support and Policy 


Staff 
rship theory and its application to contemporary politica] 
1g, Management. (Fall) 
295 ndependent Study (3 to 6) Staff 
“vanced Problems and Strategy (3) Arterton 
"Ipstone seminar 


that integrates research skills and political te hniques 

Tequired to define political objectives and develop the appropriate strategies 

9 accomplish such objectives. Students must have ¢ ompleted 24 credit hours 

0 9 enroll in this ¢ ourse. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
esis Research (3-3) 


aster’s degree ¢ 


hy 


Staff 
andidates must apply to the I 


rogram committee for thesis 
*SPprova] and have « ompleted 24 credit hours with a 3.3 GPA 
Me 
SAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ho 
D IM, Post 
Sli. n 
à, tt School of International Aff 


airs offers a course sequence (which may lead to 
" Certificate) in political psyc hology. 


Fass tas." SA di 
— 


248 RS RUCTION 


pos 
examinati? s 


u 
) individualit 
o 


201 Fundamentals of Political Psychology (3) 
A review of the interdis iplinary field of political psychology 


psychological influences on political beh 


ivior at the level ol 


is deci? 


small group; the psychology ot leader-follower relationships; cris 


making (Fall) 

202 Political Psychology Research Methods (3) 
Major research methods of political psychology, using classic artk les D^. 
field. Both quantitative methods, suc h as survey research and content analys” 


; i sive OP 
ind qualitative methods, such as personality profiling and comparative 


3$ in t 


studies, are considered Prerequi ite: PPsy 201 (Fall qui 
203 Public Opinion and Political Socialization x 
Same as PSc 220 m 
204 Theory and Practice of International Negotiations (3) i 
Same as IAff 204 po 
205 Political Violence and Terrorism (3) WT. 
The origins and the sociopolitical and behavioral dynamics oí political vi? m 
ind terrorism. Major types of terrorism are differentiated Implications for 
terrorist policy. The psy« hology of hostages (Spring ps 
291 Applied Political Psychology (3) jisit 
Seminar and practicum in applications of political psychology prereq™" 
PPsy 201 (As arranged py 
295 Independent Study and Research (1 to 3) ion 
Supervised research in a spec ial topic in political psychology preparat 
major research paper. Prerequisite PPsy 201, 202 (As arranged) 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
University Professor J.N. Rosenau E" 
Professors B. Reich, Y.C. Kim, J.M. Logsdon, C.A. Linden Nau, M.A, PE 
Manheim, C. McClintock, P Reddaway J.R. Henig (Chair), L. Sigelman, £ J. E 
C.J. Deering, H.B Feigenb^ | 


S.L. Wolchik, J.R. Wright, H. Harding, D. Shambaugh i wih 

issociate Professors C.F. Elliott, R.W. Rycroft, J.H. Lebovic, R.P. Stoker, NJ- B® 
Bowie, S.K. Sell, M. Finnemore, F. Maltzman, J. Goldgeier, D.D. Avant « op? 

Assistant Professors B. Dickson, P. Wahlbeck, D. Auerswald, L. Zeng, S.J. Balla. ™ 


Willson-Quayle, J.M. Smith, D. Dassa Kaye 


Af 
Tv" 


Master of Arts in the field of political science—Prerequisite: a bat helor's deg? yi 
in accredited college or university, or an equivalent degree, and high underg" 

scholastic standing 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian Se hool 
ences, a research tool, and a general examination in a primary field. The rese ' 
| of knowle M. 


OT BY. apt 
re 10" 5 io? 


i jul9 . 
examinations by taking at least six courses selected according to departmental 8 ag 
jylitics rsp 

222 neo!) " 

ernment; international relations; comparative and foreign politics political uen 
ji dl 
tside of their Dr 


be reading knowledge of a modern foreign language, a specified leve 


tistics, or two graduate-level courses in a cognate discipline. Students prepa 


their chosen field. Five fields of concentration are available: American pt 


public policy. Students are required to take at least two courses ou 


field of concentration. Students may elect one of the following programs: je!" 
hours of graduate course work, including PSc 299-300, and the s itisfactory 2 

of a master's thesis; or (2) 33 credit hours of graduate course work without 8 thes pil 

"T 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of politic al science—Students ol outstanding qug 

are admitted to the doctoral program upon recommendation of a departmenta ^ 

T 


committee and the concurrence of the Columbian School Arts and * 
ited under Columbian School of Ax 


sec 
E - - -v and 5f 
ences, two research tools, a General Examination covering both à primary al ign) 


y ILLA 
field, and a dissertation demonstrating the capacity to undertake original ar j fof 

, moder. 
£ ses 


Required: The general requirements s 


research. The research tools may be selected from reading knowledge o! 
language, a specified level of knowledge in statistics, or two graduate 
cognate discipline. Students prepare for the General Examination by tà 
courses in their primary field and at least four courses in their sect ndary fie 


T.H] 
cording to departmental guidelines. Five primary fields are available 


ind government; international relations; comparative and foreign polit 
ind public policy. In addition, research methodology is available as a $í 


| sl students must complete a sequence of courses in research methodology com 
| Pe 207 I 
mm, “vl and e 


ither PSc 202 or 209 Students 


202 ys 1y Opt to take all three Complet in of PS 
» With a grade of B or higher will be taken as evidence that a student has a hieved tl 
svel of knowled ; in statistics necessary to s itisfy one of the research too] 

“outlined above 


requirement 
Gener 

ad neral examin itions are given three times per year. Stud 
s, Condary field examinations durin, the 
UeCe ssi ye 


i semesters 
MPone 


r primary 


ents may take both the 
n or they may take them 


ne testing period 


lhe examination in the : 


e primary field entails both a written and ora 
nt 
uni Mmendation to the dean for admission to the se md unit, or dissertatio 
"ui Stage, will be cor red upor ictory completion of course work. to, 
e. "ments and field examinations Students m ist pass their prima eld exa stior 
lre Satisfactory pass or higher an 1 must pass their secon lary 1 examir n wit! 
Nive’ or higher in order to be onsidered eligible for promotion to the second 
ination to the second unit 1s permitted oniy if the student's I formano: n the ex 
luin, th and in the course work s a good indication of success in the second infi 
M te field examinations does not in itself ensure admission into the secor it 
im? dissertation prospectus mu the central research question(s), relate the 
ig research to the existing liter re, detail a research methodolo zy, and exj 
pen? of the original contribution that the completed project wil] provide he 
US must be presi nted and defended in an open forum, which all faculty 
Jra] students are ; nvited to attend - 


n, à limited number of 100-level courses ir 


the department ma 


is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


y be taken 
dditional course work 


>) listings 


y] 
eU 
1 Introduc tion to P 


olitical Analysis (3) 
t lternative 


Wa 


CK , , 
approat hes to Politic al analvsis construction of reseal lesig 
209 and problems of measurement. Labor itory fee, $20 (Fall and spring 
* “Mpirical Political Analysis (3) Wahlbeck, Zeng 
E hniq ies of social science data analysis, with emphasis on statistics and 
EN applications. PSc 201 or 'ther previous introductory research train 
203 a hly desirable. 1 


boratory fee, $20 Spring) 
Approaches to Public Policy Analvsis (3) 
“Mpirica] 


^d 
and normative foundations I systematic policy analvsis € 
leories models, issues strengths, limitations, and uses and misuses t 
205 Policy process (Fall) 
“eadings in Politic al Theory (3) Linden, Crepp« 
Selected major works, both ancient and modern, that illuminate bas lems 
206 and questions of political theory (Fall) 


ial Theory (3) 
- “vanced | 


readings and gr liscussions. Analvsis and interpretation of 
pts and schools of thought 5pring 
: 9dern Political Thought and Ideologies (3) Linde 
(Pan) Of some main currents in modern political thought and ideol S 
<0g 
. sian Politic al Thought (3) le 
Analysis of c ontemporary Russian political thought and its ante edents 
4 gyering) 
Cre Inquiry and Research Design (3) ere i Deering 
‘ A design, data collection, and models of analysis in political ^ 
a llérican Political Process (3) Deering Wright 
211 Stat of American political institutions processes 'ehavior Fal 
y Urban Politics (3) i 
»,. and uy» live analysis of the c ontext, institutions processes, and p es 
42 State làn political systems (Alternate years) 
Analyt Urban Policy Problems (3 t He n g 
Emphas, of public policy issues confron ing state in 1r an gi ven a 
ogra, on the theoretical roots and empirical impact of past and preser 
lte 5 in such areas as housing, education poverty, and crime 
"lernate 


years) 


wahli? 
studies; SP, 
courts, y 


213 Judicial Politics (3) 
Introduction to the literature of judicial process and behavior 
focus on selected topics. Emphasis on the major subfields of law, 


judi ial process a 
215 Judicial Policymaking (3) wablié 
Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S Supreme” 
and civil liberties issues 
216 American Presidency (3) 
Personalized and institutionalized aspects of the presiden 


Mallz? 
v with partic" 
emphasis on the politics of contemporary policymaking 

217 Executive Branch Politics (3) 
Structure and operation of governmental bureaucracy with parti ul 
on the politics of formulating and implementing public policy 


x , e il 
218 Legislative Politics (3) Deering, Ma 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S, Congress, with emphasis on r 


Rycroft, M 
ar emp 


: 
ber-constituency relations, individual and collective decision making: * 


and committee activities, executive-legislative relations, and interest? 


activities qi 
219 American Political Parties and Elections (3) 4 
Nature and functions of American political parties organizational st 
inating and electoral politics, and role in governing (Alternate years 
220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
Sources and dynamics of public opinion and political so ial 
PPsy 203 
221 Interest-Group Politics (3) 
Theory, structure, and activities of interest groups in American po 
222 Executive-Legislative Relations (3) 
Political and institutional relationships between the executive and le 
branches of the federal government. Offered off campus only pl 
224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems 
226 Politics and Organizations (3) Finnemore, 
l'heoretical approaches to understanding organizational behavior 
applications to specific political problems in U.S., international, à 


" 
atus P" 


qd 

ization. san 
mil 
Deering 
ics. 
litic ste 


5i 


Balla, et 
and i 
nc comp? 
tive politics ot 
228 Media and Politics (3) 


Role of the media in American politics, with emphasis on televisi 


erage, political debates, political advertising, and their impact ont 


229 Politics and Public Policy (3) Stoker, 
Examination of political processes that influence policy 


Henig 
formulatio® 


307 


implementation, and the uses of policy analysis 
230 Comparative Government 
and Politics (3) Feigenbaum, sp" 
(Fall ool 
Bowie, ja 
Dickson. ‘ 


Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics 
231 Theories of Comparative Politics (3) 


Advanced theories in comparative politics so 
232 Communism and Democratization (3) gu post” 
Comparative analysis of transitions to democracy in « ommunist e 
munist systems, with applications of democratic theory (Fall) o 
L 


jet 


233 Comparative Post-Communist Systems (3) So "M 
es of the ^ 0 yn 


How the government and politics of the 15 successor stat 
have evolved since they became independent in 1991. 
stand how and why their governmental systems have come 
tially consolidated democracies to one-man dictatorships 
234 Democracy and Democratization Brown, Dickson, 
in Comparative Perspective (3) 
l'he origins of democratic systems and their operat 
ratization are considered, along with historically olde 


to vary 
(spring sot 
McClintoe™ 


de 
T s of 
ions Recent case 

„r democrat je 


m T" so: | : i " i] 

235 The Politics of Industrialization (3) „ffected W 
Comparative analysis of politics as it has affected and been omni ‘ 0 s 
process of industrialization, with special attention to the eco! m 


tag 0 
> ;jon € 
America and East and Southeast Asia. Cross-regional compari* 


(Fall, alternate years) 


of industrialization and development 


236 The Political Economv of Deve 
| Comparative analysis of 
both pi litic 


loping Areas (3) 
how development problems have b 
ai and economic perspectives and the so 
Siders and insiders, | 


(Spring) 


237 Theories of Politic al Deve 
Examination of | 


mphasis on the rise and fall 


lopment 


10W and why polluical systems devel p the 
do some countries develop 
làn? How d« 
affect the 


238 1 


into democracies, while 
class conflict, the nature of the elite, and tl 
development of poiiticàl institutions LO] 
S. Foreign Economic Policy 

Exploration of 


others be 


Na 
ideas and issues involved in U.S. fi reign econon p I 
Cluding relationship of economic and security issues, interdependence, prote 
>, “Onism, role of the dollar, industria policy, and the debt crisis. (I 
439 International Political Economy (3 Sell, N 
Resear; h seminar exploring alternative theoretica ipproaches to the study of 
International political economy and their application to th« explanation and 
Interpretation of Historical and contemporary events in world political and 
240 ppnomic affairs ; (Spring , be 
nternational Politics (3) ebovic, East, Sell, Finnemor: 
Nau, Auerswalk Avant 
Open to Elliott School students only. theories of international relations 
(Fall and spring) 
“41 T eories of International Politics (3 Lebovic, East, Sell, Finn« more 
Na \uersw ild, Avant 
24^ Advani ed theories of internati nal relations Fall 
T" a Olitics and Practice of International Institutions (3 Finnemors 
he politics of international institutions in the t collective security 
Peace keeping, trade, money levelopment, environment in rights 
245 Fall) 
43 Theories of International Cooperation and Organization (3 Finnen 
leoretica] approaches to international cox peration and organization found 
economic 8, sociology political science ind organization theory opring 
*Olitics of International Law (3) Smith 
2$ Political sources and consequences of internat onai law and I 5 

a4; Fall) : 

3 Comparative Foreign Policy (3) Last wald 
The relationship of international actors with one another and with their exter 
na] environment analyzed in a « omparative framework. Focus « n-states 
as wel] as non-state actors, such as international organizations es a 
railarities in policies on economic s, diplomacy, security, and global issues 

246 tp bring) 
>: Foreign Poli y (3) Auerswald 
atterns and problems in contemporary U.S. foreign 


policy pec u attent 

24> b en to t political factors shaping foreign policy 

` Foreign Policy After the Cold War (3) Auerswald, N 

“ntemporary debate about the substance of American foreign po 

Hst-Cold War world through the lens of alternative theoretic 
è Study of 

alist (bal 


Sut 
T pions) 


he domestic 


al approaches t 
relations. Classical realist (nati mal 
ance of power), neolil 


international nterest), neo 


'eral (international interdependen 


e 1st 
» and constructivist (national identity interpretations are bared 
Ra of U.S. National Security Policy (3) aig? besg A erswald, Ay nt 
Poli ines ç ompeting theoretical approaches to the s udy x 1 at a ^ ur V 
"y and tests these on a variety f substantive issue areas in the States 
: conf UM lude such topics as nuclear non proüferation, responses t regiona 
4g Inte Cts, definition of new security goals, eti 
The "ationa] Security Politics 3) : Tu. ival G Be 
includ 2! theoretical debates in the field os "sternet onal security. Topice 
allia he the causes of war, civil-military relations d« e rren je, arm contr 
E nigras: lormation, crisis management, technologica lependence, ethnicity 
$30 Forei lon, and environmental degradation 
halyei Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3 St 
Sof U.S foreign policy 


toward selected wor 


ivit] 
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(1917-1991) Fall) "A 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Linden, taod 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic governmes ind 
itics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: PSc 266 or permission © e 
(5pring) A 
268 Post-Soviet Foreign Policies (3) ates og 
External problems ind policies of Russia and the other successor ® for? 
former USSR (especially the Baltics, Ukraine, and southern rim © 1 
Soviet Union) (Spring) p HO 
70-71 Politics of China (3-3) Dickson, Shambaug^ ond 
and pote? Qr 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


n 


the study of « ivil-milil 


251 Civil-Military Relations (3) 
Substantive and theoretical issues and debates in 
relations (Spring alternate years) quí 
257 Arms Control and Disarmament (3) T" 
Maior issues and trends in the postwar development of U.S. arms contre 


disarmament policy (Spring) 
260 Western European Politics (3) 
Examination of the princip il characteristics 


E 
nbi" 
of 


reigen™ 
of the British, Frenc h, German” 


aay” 
Italian politic il systems, comparing their institutional ind behavioral 4 j 


(Fa | I) m 


tions to the problems of advan ed industrial democracies 
261 Politics of European Integration (3) abe 
l'he origins, institutions, and politics of West European integration, wit v 
phasis on theories of regional integration and the development of the Eurof 


Union m 
262 The Political Economy of Western Europe (3) Feige ist 
An examination of the relationships between economi "t 
thev affect the societies of Western I urope Selected iss i 
discussed (Spring) god 


interests and 
ues of public po 


263 Russia and Europe (3) 
Russia's role in post-Cold War Europe, focusing 
tions throughout the region and on domestic—foreign 


former USSR, Eastern Europe, and Western Europe (Fall) wol?" 
". 


y 
curity ™ 
on economii and se E i h 
policy linkage 


264 Comparative Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) j 
ind. policies " 


Comparative analysis of domestic political processes 


Europe (Fall) 
265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) pape? r 
Major historical, politic al. social, and regional factors that have 572 qo 
interwar, World War II, and postwar evolution of Eastern Europes eme, 
foreign relations with outside powers and on regional East West con" 
Redi 
pistor" 


(Spring) 
266 Government and Politics of the USSR (3) 
Seminar on Soviet domestic government and politics, 


t reated 


olitical dynamics t ics V, 
,cted top psc? 


PSc 270: Readings and discussion of the [ 


in contemporary China. PSc 271: Research seminar on selecte! jte t0 
| requis 
nese politics, using official and other primary sources Prerequ m 
PSc 270 or permission of instructor (Academic year) 1; mbaugh Be 
272 Foreign Policy of China (3) Dickson, 9 - ina's 2 
] spine ~ 
Readings and research on the main approaches to analyzing C^ pr 
icy and foreign relations (Spring) t 
d 


273 The Political Economy of Asia (3) 


Pw 
terest y "Lf 
Comparative inalvsis of the relationship betw ies OPP us 


een e onomic u 


es 

tics in East and Southeast Asia. Emphasis on í apitalist econ sity 
integration into global tr ide and investment networks (Fall, not” 

274 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) f Jap? a 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies y w 
and South Korea (Fall or spring) "| 

275 International Politics of East Asia (3) | states (eu 
Foreign policies and international behavior of the regiona’ * cially’ 
China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers (est p 
and Russia) (Spring, odd years) 

276 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) es of the Ase 


Readings and research on the origins, evolution, and issu 


conflict. (Spring) 


27% 


6/7 Comparative Politics of the Middle East 
Readings and rese arch on selected problems of the gove rnm 
the M ddle East Fa 

278 


International Relations of the Middle East 
Readin and research on the re 


g u and international re 
East 1 


a tSpring) 
279 The Powers in the Middle East 


l'he role of the powers in the Mid lle East 
United States 


ing 

d Topics in Empirical Analysis (3 

4 dvanced techniques of lata collection and an: MLIL 
Methods 


and the Soviet | 
European and Asian powers (Fall 
280 Governments and Politics of North Afric a (3 
Readings and research on selected problems 
on, ternational relations of Nort} Africa ! 
481 Topics in African Politics 
eadings research, and discussion of selected spe À 
international politics (Fall) 
«o Comparative Politics of Latin America (3 d 
eadings and iscu n the politics of selects ri 
Centra] Amer Caribb« Emphas n the possib 
> racy ind revo] ition Fall) 
<84 International Relations of Latin America (3 
eadings “nd discussion on U.S.—Latin American relat 
one «8S Of selecte d states Spr 
2 


85 Selecte 


48 Causal model ng, analysis of variance, regres 
CBF Simulation (Offered as the demand warrants 
N ' Selected Topics in American Politics 
In-depth Coverage of significant theoretical and empirical iss 
Politics including such topics as political behavior. elect i 
28» ed Politics. For advanced students Offered as th 
- elected Topics in Politic al Theory (3) 
"depth Coverage of significant Issues in politica the 
(Cs as Justice, tole ition, and politica mmunity. F 
28g (Offered as the demand warrants 
ected Topics in Comparative Politics (3 
In-depth “Overage of significant theoretical and empir issues 
thy ics; including such topics 1s democratization, the politics 
the role Of the state in advanced ind istrial societies, gender ar 
489 ^ Politics of nationalism (Offered as the demand warrant 
i ected 7 Opics in International Politics (3 
3 depth coverage of significant theoretical and « my ssu $ 
Mics, including such t pics as comi itive foreign p y, eu 


àl politics, the politics of militarv in 
> t ie t 
e ourit In à post-Cold War environment For advanced studer 
5 tho 
49? the demand warrants 
riding (3 
"mite to 


" master's degree candidates Written permi 
208 R atired 

PSearch (3) 

"Imiteq to 


"S'ers degree candidates. Writter pt i 
- Quireq master i Tree indi 
97 A "i$ Resear; h (3-3) 

limia ced Reading (3) | 2 (i ae 

May, dto students prepar ng tor the Doctor of P} "USUPHY gent 
"i Ady be l'épeated lor credit 

Limite’ esearch (arr.) ^ tuc i. 
À May } X to students preparing for the Doctor of P} x y Beer 
"ig lag "peated for , redit 

Limite ation Research (ar; 

ed to Joctor t Philosophy Candidates. Ma 


e repe 


PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY A 

Professor J.C. Miller (Director) 

Professorial Lecturer D.E. Holme 

Associate Professors P.A. Jenn L.J. Ingraham (Research), R.C. Fritsch 

Assistant Professors M.D. Jasnow, C.I Parks, Y.E. Alechina NT 

Assistant Profe | Lect E.B. Fritsch, K.R. Miller, E.C. Klosson, Ml; Wy" 
D.E. Cooper 

Clinical Training Stafl 

Clit Profe J. Borriello 

Assist t Clinical Profe ) M. Ha P.L. Ellman, Q. Graham, C. Ver hese 
Through the Center for Professional Psychology, ‘ humb school of Arts T 

Sciences offer e degree of Doctor of Psychology i 
Doctor of Psychology in the fie ld of clinical psych y Prerequisite the de". 

Bachelor of Arts w th relevant background and experience in psychology or its eT a 

lent. Students who lack adequate preparation will be expec ted to complete prerod y 

- rses 


undergraduate courses during the first year of the program; cre „dit for such cou 
not apply to the degree ans 9 
Required the general requirements stated inder Columbian Si hool of 2 a. 
ludes the core curriculum (PsyD 201-2) $ "m. 


Sciences. The three-year program in 
206. 207, 209, 220-21, 225-26, 227, 244); seven course chosen from two trac», d 
' the lis; 
from a designated major and three from a designated minor is indii ated in "m mi 
tracks below; satisfactory completion of the General Examination in the core pe^ 
I } ‘or 


redits through registratio! 


tion of 9 practicum 


203 for each semester and summer of the progr s adii 
> i m fact 


it an institution approved by the progra 
gree program y (00 
psychotherapy (the PsyD 230s), community psycholog 


ipiet OI 


Psvchodynamit 


stic assessment (250s), cI ild therapy (260s 
sina M 
nter for P rofess y for 


Note: PsyD courses are limited to students enrolled in the Lé og 
nt of Psycho holos 


chology sion of the director. See the Departme ch 
degree pr gram iei ng to the Doctor of Philosor | the field of clinic al psy 
soft 
01-2 Psychological Assessment sing Sy 
sie e 
A two-semester sequence on cognitive and projective te sting. focu » "Au 
batteries used in intellectual and persi litv assessment Laboratt f 


per se meste 
203 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (1 to 3) of? p 
^ continuing practicum, repeated in each semester ind summ: js nas 
m's three vears. One credit each in the fall and spring, three croot 
ner session. In vear one, focused on psy hologic all issessme nt; In = 
svchological intervention related to the student's ¢ hoice of trae yr 
204 Biologic cal Basis of C lini al Psychology (3 onto wis 
The structure and function of the nervous system and its applica” ter?" 
standing psvchopathology. Development of the nervous system in gis" 
with ning and experience as a central basis í f human growth añ jos! 
205 Psychodynamic Psychopathology (3) „cho opa” l 
The developmental psychodynamic basis tor un jerstanding psy tors: 
with comparisons to relev int biological and social explanatory © jo 
206 Cognitive Basis of Clinic u^ Psychology (3 snd cof ih 
The theoretical and experimental basis of le ng, memory yen jar 
Cognitive growth, n atur ation, and learning. ( senitive developt? 
to adaptive and maladaptive resolution of í onflict ja 
207 Group and Organizational Dynamics (3) ;roup $n. e 
Social aspects of adaptive and maladaptive dynamk patterns: © small 
and the individual; shared unconscious ideas in wish nd delen" 
and intergroup (community) dynamics an i intervention 2967 


1 


209 Statistics and Research Design (3) 


ical psy nc? 
The role of measurement, desig! y clin varið! " 


1 ind statistics 
sis o ud 
tistics “anally s rei P 


research; basic descriptive and inferential st 
clinical 


multivariate designs; case study designs 


analvsis 


“0-21 Psy hodynamic Psy; hotherapy 


A one year course Mm psycho l theory, tec} ique ind rese CÍ t 
to indivi lual psychothe rapy. Readings in Fenichel Brenner, Kohut k 
Perls Rogers Recent devs ment theory and tec nhnique Profe ( 
ethic 

*25 Ego Psychology (3 
An introduction t modern ego psychology: from Freud ind Hartmann to Ar 
Freud Brenner, Sandler Abend, A Ww 


226 Object R 


elations Theory 


historic u Survey of obiect 


to Bion Kernber 
427 History 


relations theory, fi n, Fairbairn, W icott 
Mahler, Jac iDsen, Kohut 

and Systems of Clinic al Psychology (3 
À review ot the historical devel pment of clinic 
Stream I 


Psychology and psych itry; its modern techni 
Systems 
9 


230 R 


ecent Developments in Technique 
Current to 


CS and contr 


oversies in psychotherapy techn jue. Readings in Gil 
; Ross Brennei Arlow Gray, Si hwaber, Stone, Et Negoy 
431 Sh . > 1 

““20rt-Term Psy, hotherapy ( 

Study of brief psychodynamically oriented psychotherapy interventio; 
> ‘ocus on clinica vignettes; readings in Werman, Dav inioo, Sifneos, and other: 
232 Ch. wert ý 

^hàracter Pathology: Theory and Technique 
"ecent ontributior to the understar ding oi characte 5y and 
Implications f 


tor treatment. Re 


] l rg, Kohu 1, Pordei 
23: Willick, Klein Bion, Winnicott 


233 
Issues in Gender Development j 
Studies of 


ecent t} 


similarities and differences if 


Writi 


lI naie 


I emaile gender deve pment 
leoretical and clinical « ontributions 


ngs of Stoller, B 
n, Galenson and R« 


The N 


iphe, Kleeman, Chassaguet omirgel 


] ature of Therapeutic Action 
Ow therapy works to bring about char ge. The " of affect " 
aS) and the process of working tl rough. Cx d compromise in ad I 
240 E ànd n dadaptive functio Ling 
Thue Psy hotherapy (3) 
ory and technique in group psychotherapy; history of ti I 
Sup analysis current controversies in the field. Rea lin I Ezri« 
41 heidlingo, WI Itaker Fo ilkes Pines Anzieu vanzarair j 
a *ràpeuti Milieu and Community (3) 
p unctions of group ind organizational processes in psychol g eatme 
^ hospitals “unics, therapeutic communities and schools. History a t 
i e : 
7 nds, Including Edel in, Cummings, Jones, Main Hinshelwood, | fgrer 
L] " 
ri chology and Law (3-3 
le Psyx hologi, al st f the legal process and the application of psy 
y | t 1 n! t 
Eum IC pring ‘ples and findings in tl legal process. Studies and interver 
E" Judicial and correctional svst D" judge and jury studies psycl y 
le Mony corrections research ind reform; working with special { 
244 Cu And Populatior 
Ultura) p. 
The wal Factors in Psychopathology and Psyc hotherapy 
Det Study of Cultural forces as both cause and effect var ables in psvcl 
z logy and psy hothe rapy. Cultural factors in resistance ind transfer 
) "adir T : 
“45 A i ings in Kardiner Srole, Dollard. Lerner Holmes. Fischer 
anr . 
Or - Group and Organizational Dynamics (3 
Stuc ents interes : n Loss A i h or engage i UT 
ln op “terested in lea o coni 
Soups an roar A f dis eg 
( ‘ s | 
46 c "Dlerpretotion 
™ Munity 
Theor pay Intery ention 
Munir, Ad res, arch in com ty mental healt t Work wit 
i 
eta i Organizations focal projects. Readi gs in Sarason, Goldenberg. Mille 
SN evinson, K . : 
s euro H ipiar 
: Sv 
T B0 PSyCholopica] Assessment 
Of the fiel pra lice of neuropsy hological assessment H . i deve I , 
le 
d Major batteries, individuctived ar 


256 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


2t 
251 Advanced Psychodynamic Assessment (3) pi 
Recent trends in projective testing; Lerner md Lerner, Schafer, Allison 
Blatt, Kwawer, Sugarman, Exner 
252 Child and Adolescent Assessment (3) 
Case seminar with clinical presentations, foc used on the core ¢ linical batt 
Problems of differential diagnosis between neuropsychologic al hy potheses f 
conflict-based hypotheses Readings in Siegal, Ames, Rothstein, Rabin 
Rabin, Hayworth, Sattler 
253 Geriatric Assessment (3) tis 
Assessment of syndromes affecting elderly populations, in luding deme? 
anxiety disorders, depression, character pathology 
254 Comprehensive Diagnosis (3) "m 
A summary course on comprehensive diagnosis in ¢ hild, adult, and 8. 
settings. Comparison of biological, social, and psy hological fac tors ino r1 
of clinical psy hological assessment Prerequisite PsyD 250, 251, 252, ^ 
their equivalents 
260-61 Child Development (3-3) y 
Cognitive and emotional factors in the development o! normal and T f 
personality dynamics in children and adolescents: experiential and Pf 
tional aspects, learning dis ibilities, the development of conflict and » Jm 
mise formations; the relevance of child development to adult psy hody” 
and psychotherapy 
262 Child and Adolescent Psychopathology (3) T i 
l'heorv and research on child and adolescent psy: hopathology. The 0? ig 
ment of diagnostic categories and their relevance to psyé¢ hodynam^ y 
points. Readings in Klein, A. Freud, Yorke, Sandler and Sandler, G% 
Stern, Mahler, Blos, Tyson and Tyson, Neubauer, Nagera 
264 Child and Adolescent Psychotherapy (3) nolo? 
Case seminar on child and adolescent treatment. Biological and psych? diff 
treatments; intensive vs. short term; conceptualizations of play therapy’ iy, M 
ences from adult techniques. Readings in Sandler, Tyson and Kennt" 
Freud, Glenn 
265 Family Therapy (3) y” 
Survev of classical and modern theories of family structure and therapi 
tory and development of the field. Major sí hools and current contr. 
Readings in Whitaker, Ackerman, Palazzoli, Bowen, Framo, Haley: 
Satir, Slipp ; 
266 Clinical Intervention in Schools (3) Js will 
l'heory and practice of clinical psychological interventions in schoo! sp 
observation, consultation. Readings in Newman Sarason, Goldenberg: 
270 Current Topics in Clinical Psychology (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 
271 Independent Study (arr.) 
72 Continuing Case Seminar (arr.) 
May be repeated once for credit 
PSYCHOLOGY aa f 
of gO” 4 
Professors D.E. Silber, C.E. Rice, E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A Rothblat, R.A. PC g 
Caplan, P. Wirtz, D. Reiss, S.A. Karp, ( K. Sigelman, R.W. Holmstrom Cha M 
G’ 


(Research), L.A. Lefton 


peck: M. 
Associate Professors P.J. Poppen, L. Brandt, L.R Offermann, C.A Rohrbe" 


5 Dopkins, S.D. Molock 


Adjunct Associate Professor C. Reisen pJ Moor 

Assistant Professors J.M. Ganiban, D.P. Costanza, N. Frank, E Peterson, * 

Adjunct Assistant Professor K. Ross-Kidder 

Lecturer P.J. Woodruff 

Clinical Training Staff t 
uu 

Associate Clinical Professors D.M. DePalma, R.L. Jenkins wn. T^ 

Assistant Clinical Professors L.E. Moldauer, W.L. Scarpetti, ( Verghese. 


M.B. Kaiser 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of psychology Prerequisite: th 
Arts with a major in psychology. Students whose ac ademic prepara 


a 
» degre? of Pri 


tion i5! 


n 


BS Will be ex 
*duate 


pected to let 
Study in ps 
eç N 

fr Wired: the 


ite undergraduate 


ssion to the field 


Courses to 
'Ychology before a In 


general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts S 
ad Including (1) psy, 202 two graduate psychology cx irses outside the chosen fie 
‘pproved Dy the idvisor, and appropriate statistics courses ind (2) the satisfactor 
.Pletion ot à first-year examin ition and the General Ex mination in the major are 
! For detailed 12 rement onsuit the chair of the department ir the cha f the 
Ktora) 
Fi 14! progran imittee 
le 
"0$: Clinica] ognitive neur chology, industrial g zational plied socia 
¥chology 
Uses at 4) 00 levi a i Musis Dues : 
Ussion 1 instructo 
W 
It 
irj, Permission a limited numbe f 100-lev« Ourses in the department mav be t Kt 
M pr : 
len uate credit idditional course we rx 1S required. See the Undergrad ate 7 
!n for e Ourse listings 
) 
402 p... i P EY 
T Psychologic al Research Methods and Procedures p nd§ 
, 
vequired in a | graduate psychology programs. I ides | € 
types of resear h design, and methods f data t Prereq : i 
uate s Standing 1 laboratory Ourse psychology na an elementary t 
20 Statistic. 
! Experimental Foundations of Psy hology: Jopki 
æarning, Memory, and ( ognition 
Arrent Oonceptior ol earnit ne \ ind gnit € est 
" y which thes, Ol eptions are based ipplications to pract vi 
^ Expe "rimenta] Foundations of Psy hology: Nothblat 
ilogic al Basis of Behav ior 
troduction t the stru ture and functior ithe nervous svsten pi 
aeural communication sens y processes, memory, neuroend 8y of sex 
y. differences ind stress DSvchiatr ind ‘ degene ve raer 
^" Pgy i : ) M Lt 
SYchological Assessment (3—3 suber, Molock h 
Den only to clinic graduate students in the Department Psy 
leoretica] and cli ical aspects of assessment: in lc : g, ps 
doti teste and pr iect chi jues l'wo-hour lal itor\ liagnost W k 
TTA linic al facilities Material fee. ¢ per semester Acaden ear 
rion opmental] Theories and Issues S 
tientat the field of devel pmental psyc} gy, with emphasis 
and OI y theori« fur enta epts SS 
sthodologi, il approaches 
*Ssment of C ognitive Functioning | Sulbe > 
of inte e and i hievement ind the 50588 tt x 1 
ndi dual rocedures. Material fee, $30. Admiss y pe Ss 
2 pe Su er) 
pe Sona]ity Assessment by Projective Tec hniques Karp à Staff 
M. 'onality 4ssessment: Rorschach, TAT, and ther appercept u 
» laterial foe $2 ission by perm n of instr Su € 
ina . : : , '] A} I 
nar Developmental } Psyc hology ( -3 í 
nen 213: rese irch and theory in levelopmt i i B) topics 
Um Coo . i nig? 1 . | i 
Cur Cogniti ve ercept ind language functionin & develoj Sy 4 
Chi i 
$15 Uldhood ind idoles« ence Academic vea 
c i taff 
hody namic Approaches to Child Assessment and | Therapy Sta 
) } 
wip d range of issues n child personality deve pme W f side 
Cana “pecial fo, IS on drive iterpersonal relat I es ect 
Mata tes, ind mora elopment. Admiss y I t 
T ater), ] faa $25 i 
l5 f ] 
Vel Pass 
A ¢, 9pmenta] Disabilities 
Bin Ompreh, ensive jy trod tion t the fi« leve 7 
«5 evolutio, 1] ' ‘ 
Cer n, and long-ter sequen 
TT and bio logical origins of lisabilities 
"fecti rig 
Introd. * Interventions: Methods and Research S 
A uc on t +} 
i O th 


Oye VWeory and te hniqu I 


P DS hother 


258 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


; m^ 
vidual to groups, t ollectivities, and larger social f" 
s of group and organiz itional pro 

y 

Opportt s 

PI W 


219 Group Dynamics (3) 
Relationship of the ind 
tems. Theory, research, and application 
emphasizing contributions of Freud, Bion Slater, Miller 

ded to attend a group dynamics workshop, which is rec ommendt 


ind Rice 
15 provi 


not required. Enrollment limited (Spring) qj 
220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) 
Study of selected problems of psychopathology (Fall) 


221-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) 

For graduate students in the clinical psychology 
tor. Psvc 221 Survey of 
| with therapeutic group? 


» 
n 
program. Open to a» r 

group s 


space permits and with permission of in 
ipy approaches 
to Psyc 221: Psyc 219 (Alternate academic years) qu 


y 


Psyc 222: supervised experien 


requisite / 

223 Seminar: Human Memory (3) "T 
0) 

of current research interest in the area of human mem no" 
" ne 

phasis on encoding ind retrieval processe imnesia and disorders otf n 
" à Roh 


225 Behavioral Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) sti 
The appli? 
Ey 


Selected topics 


Child assessment and treatment from a behavioral viewpoint t0 

f conditioning, reinforcement, and shaping prine iples with referenc" 
cific disorders of childhood pro” 
226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence (3) | J" of? 
For graduate students in psychology; open to others with permis”) sig 
structor. Exploration of major topics concerning psy« hopathology heot” 

ind adolescents; discussion of nosological issues with emphasis 00! fe 
and research literature Sw 
227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psy« hotherapy (3-3) miss" 
For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others with P'er 
of instructor, if space permits. Patient's needs and demands on the Ane?" 
Case participation heavily relied upon. Prerequisite: Psy 218 v 1 
academic years) R petes 
229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3 id 
Behavioral learning methods ind theorv appli d to clinic al problems SP 
0 


231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3 jardi 
used in construction, stano“ y 


Quantitative techniques and principles 
"re Lo .ch ane , 
ind evaluation of personality and ability measures for researe™ S ered 
quantification of human judgment for measurement purposes: . «cs. 
in statis 
course in tests and measurements and an elementary course mM i 


(Fall 


ror 


of instructor. Examination ol ps 
tions theorie and self psychology 
terological disorders, including borderline and narcissistic 
(Spring 

35 Seminar: Community Psychology (3 
For graduate students in the Department ot Psychology 


f instructor, only if space permits, Survey 


permission of i 

in community psychology; emphasis on education al syste 

psychology issues " 
236 Seminar: Minorities and Mental Health (3 ;geratió? , 

Factors affecting the mental health of minorities Treatment cons! Euas, 


" ities 
differences in theoretical approaches with respect to minoriti 


37—38 The Practice of General Psychology (3-3 


Application of psychologi il principles and findings to à ' er 
human problems Professional issues facing the psy hologis! € tion 
Participation in the development, implementation and evalua gill? 
psychological services and pr jects Academic year) 5 
240 Psychopathology (3 yh 
Research ind theory in psychopathology (I ill) mi 


241-42 Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3-3) j treat! ae 
Family dynamics and their implications for assessment ane of fi T 
f evaluation © dents 


„d doctora , 


emphasis on the role of research in the process 0 


and family therapy. Enrollment limited to advanct 
(Academic vear) 


cal psy hology 


259 
243 Psyc hoanalytic Theory and Research (3 


Introduction to psychodynamic 
developme 


formulatior 


Holmstrom 
theory and research, with emphasis on current 
nts in modern psychodynamic and the application of urrent 


g and treatment of psyc hopathology 


anizational Management (3) 
T hniques of organizational man 
and decision m iking 


theory, 
18 to the understandin 
Theories and Processes of Org 
Basic fun tions and te 
dire tion, 
Science 

Seminar: Org 
Analysj 
Recent 


forma] 


244 


Staff 
agement- 


design, ¢ ontrol 
examined from the 


Viewpoint of behavioral 


N 
EN 
on 


anizational Behavior (3 


Offermann 


and productivity 
supervisory 


$ of organizational be havior; emphasis on motivation 
research on employee 


attitudes, primary group 
and informa] organization 
Seminar: Personne 
T hniques of 
lests, pers, ratings, and assessment 
Centers, ( onsideration of 


federal guidelines in employee selection. Inc ludes 
Practicum 


leadership 
2 job design (Fall) 
46 l Evaluation Tex hniques (3) 


Staff 
personnel selection and performance evaluation Employment 
nal data assessment interviews performance 


J4 - å n 

e Seminar: Psychology of Leadership in Organizations (3) Offermann 
leories ànd issues related to the emergence and effe tiveness of leaders, with 

248 focus on leadership behaviors and processes in organizations 


esearch Applications to Org 
Emphasis on develi 


valid diagnostic instruments; implementation of resear h strate 
Ment of program evaluation criteria (Fall) 
Behavioral Neuroscience (3 

lé Neural b. isis 
Minants of le 


anizational Intervention and Change (3 


Staff 
pment of models 


of organizational effectiveness design of 


gies: est: Ish 


Rothblat 
of behavior, with special focus on the psycho biological deter 
arning, memory, 


and cognition. Methodologies ised for different 
253 ae ot analysis with normal and brain impaired subjects taff 
29Cial Cognition (3) p 
Social psy. hology theories, con eptual approaches, and their applications. So 
Cla] Cognition, person perception, attribution, information processing, attrac 
254 lion, Stereotyping 


9ocia] Influence (3) 
Socia] 


Anal ysi 
effec ts ¢ 


Psychology theories, 
8 of intentio 
M behavior 


Offermanr 
conceptual approaches, and their applications 
nal and unintentional social influence processes and their 


Current research or 


conformity, social power, so 
a Change 
255 Aq; 8f 


lal ex 
» and impression m inagement 
5A > DDE H 
c ttitudes and Attitude Change (3) t oppen 
256 parent theory and research on attitudes and attitude chan 
troduction to Survey Research (3 Poppen, Caplan 
ri ®ory and practice of face-to-face telephone and mail surveys. Practical « xpe 
nee With all stages from the formulation of research questions and hypothe 
"des Questionnaire des gn, sampling, pilot, testing, interviewing, coding, and 
, ata cle ' > 
8» ^ a cleaning Prerequisite 


Stat 105 or equivalent (Fall) 
Advent Topics in Social Psychology (3 

Minar with foc 
areas wit] 


Poppen, E. Peters 
45 on major theoretical approaches, research ir 


un field of social psychology 


Topic changes each semester 
259 and spring) 
xa ology of Individual and Group Decision Making (3 E T 
io mination of processes in organizational decision making a gr 
T for the practic 


ali manager 
OUP and ing 


lividual de 
a, DOrt er, 
“69 M Syste 


cision-making approaches, decisior 
ms, performance ane 
yc , 
Exan ology of Work c 
Nation of theory 
che: 
Nes 8 to te 


1 decision effectiveness, and risk 


IVSIS 
»roup Development (3 

and research on groups as task perfo 
am development as 
ng goal setting, rol 
esolution 


a means of improving w« 


e clarification, increasir 


. (Spring) 
Resp ition Research (3) Rice 
Sor qw Ssues and methods in evaluating the impact of or ti and 
effac iven  ention and service programs. >pecification of I goals ( 
i ental - criteria; measurement problems; experimenta qt expe 
(Sprin ( esigns; politic al problems SUIT g eva t esearc! 

B. evo 


n years) 


CTION 


COURSES OF INSTR! 


Rothibl! 
»ndent t 
pavi 


268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) 
Selected problems in resear h relating the brain and behavior. Indept 


ics each semester, such as sensory processing, brain development and be 


clinical aspects of nervous system function 


277 Health Psychology (3) 
Social and psy hologic al tł 
Application of theories of social learning 
cial influence to topics such as health promotion and 
compliance, and coping with illness and disability 

278 Behavioral Medicine (3) 

The psychological causes, outcomes and treatments for 
medical illnesses. Examination of research on the effectivene 
designed to promote health, to encourage compliance, and to foste 


St 

Poppen and: a 
veories and research that relate to health and ile 4 
attribution, attitude € hange, 8" y 
pal 


disease prevention, , 


p. petes 
> ee 
, variety“ 


ni 


aw ide 


changes cuf 
279 Special Topics in Health Psychology (3) T 
^ comprehensive review of a speci il topic area within health psyt hology ig 
ics change each semester. May be repeated for credit. Admission by perm 
of instructor | 
281 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) Rot 
Analysis of experimental and clinical findings from studies attempune jj 
calize and interpret human brain dysfunction, with emphasis on percept Jof 
cognitive behavior. Topics include overviews of neuroanatomy and "T" 
cal techniques, theoretical consideration of major neuropsy¢ hologic? 
ders. Admission by permission of the instructor [^ 
282 Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) rest d 
Examination of important psychological procedures for the assess uth 
i batteries such as the Bender" pa! 


human brain dysfunction. Instruments anc " 
. ZU a 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Halstead-Reitan Neuropsycholof y 

Psy 211, ^" 


tery, and Luria's Neuropsychological Tests. Prerequisite , 

and permission of the instructor gy! 

287 Current Topics in Clinical Psychology (3) "s id 

Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approac hes, rese A 

problem areas. Topics vary. May be repeated for credit su 

288 Current Topics in Industrial/Organizational Psy« hology (3) rosea d 
95, T@S 


Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approac he 


problem areas. Topics vary. May be repeated for credit P df 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psyc hology (3) jali” 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in 8 P C id 


jics ? 


field of psychological study, by leaders in the field Independent top 


(Fall and spring) 


mester; may be repeated for credit 


291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) : í 
Examination of current theoretical models and research (spring A 

295 Independent Research (3) M "T Ml 
Individual library or experimental research under supervision of stà 2 "d 
Arrangements must be made with sponsoring fa ultv member prior d 

tion. May be repeated for credit v 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) y 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ... field o 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy major Jl 


nation. May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 


it 
ated for credi 


T 


g^ 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION we 
. 1 Trachte” 
Professors S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon, W.C. Adams, B.L Catron, S.J Trach 
Newcomer (Chair), B.T. Pitsvada, J.E. Kee, C.J. McSwain 
Associate Professors J.F. Kasle, D.S. Cropp 


Assistant Professor M. Moser 


[s y le 
rams of stud) : 
Philosop y; s 


See the School of Business and Public Management for prog 
the degrees of Master of Public Administration and Doctor of 
entry for programs of study leading to the Master of Public Policy. 


?01 Public Administration and Management: Part I (3 
An introduction to the im: 


iu on le imi rtant hist 


] Cal issue ] 
| of public adm nistration and the Amer 1 

opment Focus upor traditiona Ige oles 

©oncerns of the field Fall 


202 Research Methods 


and Applied Statistics (3 or 4) 
Development of 


Skulls and knowledge for conduc ting original research a: d crit 
ically evaluat ng empirical studies. Various 
lion te hniques ire examined. I 
analysis, analyzing st 


tec hniques 


s research design 


or us On Computerizing data sets for 
rength of relationships. selec ting appropri 
ind testing statistic | 


il hypotheses Fall and spring 
403 Federal Policy, Politics, and Management (2 or 3) Staff 
Critical ay uysis OI the structure ind admin Stration of the federal g vernment 
irom both ı managerial and political perspective. Emphasis on executive branc} 
organization integrati 


n, and coordination, as well as « urrent trends 
ernment r« 


204 p 'gulation, accountability ind effectiveness Fall ind spring 
ublic Administration and Management: Part II (3 Harmon, McSwaii 
Asper ts of organizational ind management practice, includi iss f 
Proveme nt/excellence en pl yee development and evaluatior small ul 
leam work, and effie ency/etiectiveness/acx untability phed ti i 
205 Ministr ition. Prerequisite: P Ad 201 Spring 
? Public Budgeting, Revenue, Kee, Moser, Pitsvad 
and Expenditure Analysis (3 or 4 
l'he empiri, u basis and procedural tech iques of public budgeting expend 
ture analysis ind revenue raising at all evels of government. Manager ind 
administra Ive implementation of ijor public programs from the st indpoint 
206 E economic allo ition and distribution opring 
olicy Analysis and Evaluation (3 Catron, Moser, Newcon 
Analysis ind evaluation of two comple: issessing pul p 
valuation which assesses how « ffect ely goals are accon plished, and analy 
sis, which anticipates the likely future consequences of adopting particular pi 
ICY Options Consider ition of the approp1 ite uses and lim ts of policy an S 
207 c valuation in the U.S policy process (Fall and spring 
AW and the Intergovernmental Svstem (2 or 3 Cropp, Kask 
x consideration of federalism broadly defined as the d ribution of ; rt 
tween the federal and state governments. Sections of the 5. Constitut u 
Blve rise to federalisn ind the Supreme Court opinions that support that d« 
Tine Powers conferred by the ( onstitution on the federal and state o Vt ^ 
20g a (Opring and summer 
ic Administration Harmon, McSwain. Kasl 
and Management: Part III (2) 
practic um course enabling students to apply material from P Ad 201 
to the practice < 


' t public administrat on. Students with less than three 
admi 
ministrative work experience will be required to partic 

while those with pr 


ipate in à superv 1 


ofessional experience mav choose 


in alternative 
409 rmat Prerequisite PAd 201 and 204 Fall, spring, and summer) 
* Administration and Management: Part IV (2 Harmon, McSwair 
integre of the diverse coni epts and issues in public administratior inalysis and 
ation of ethical poutical, economic, managerial, and 


le 
ores in the 
0 

215 , Study 


personal values and 


field. Open only to M.P.A. degree candidates ir 


ì their final semester 


12 : Serves as i Capstone seminar to the M P.A progr Spring 
An ative Management and Congress (3) Staff 
hing. o, Congress as a man igement system; examination of its internal ad 
Piston lon and its role in formulating pom y through legislation. Execut s 
and seo relationships staffing practices, budget processes le adershiy a 
»,, Xam cedures, oversight functions, and the manageme nt of V ar 
"Mpeg ned (Fall) 
Trade oPetitiveness in the Global Economy— tafi 
Analysis Investment Polic y (3) l 
litical 5 of | S competitiveness in the postindustria era fox sing | the p 
Phasis 9nomy of the U.S. in « omparison with Western Europe and 2 
M tec hnology tr 


anster, trade and investment poli s. th t 


215 Law and the Public Administrator (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


manufacturing sector, fiscal and monetary policy, and the role of governm 


(Spring) py 
Exploration and analvsis of the functions of law in a democratic society. i 
, historical, and jurisprudential e 
y understa? is 
public decis 


phasis is placed upon the procedural 
sions of American law. This broad perspective seeks to conve 
of the law as a legal and moral force guiding and constraining 
making (Spring and summer) cuf 
216 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) ialt 
Analvsis of the federal regulatory process as it affects the public and Pris 
sectors. Specific problems involving presidential management, policy come”, 
reform efforts, legislative oversight, and economi« deregulation are emphas” 


suf 


jga 
Spec ific organit gi 
ational, cultura | | 
roble?" 


(Spring) 

217 Seminar: Development Administration I (3) 
The nature of program development and implementation 
and management problems of less developed countries. N 
political context. The giving of assistance: types of technical aid; p 
working with aid givers; analytical methods (Fall) su 


218 Seminar: Development Administration II (3) iti 
The transfer of administrative capability from one country to another. Pod 
and administrative development theories. The role of innovation. Strateg 
institutional development. Organization of natural resource managemen 
(Spring) gom 

221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3) NT 
Analysis of organization theory with special focus on public organization at 


rent issues in organization theory; decision making; the organization? m 
ronment and the changing nature of organizations in à postindustria : 
(Fall and spring) Mes 4 
223 Behavioral Factors in Complex Organizations (3) d 
Analvsis of the nature and characteristics of human be 
zations. Approaches to management and behavior in 
small groups and teams (Fall and spring) Ke 
224 Managerial Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) idant » 
What the manager must know and do to provide leadership and £V that” 
large, complex organizations. An exploration of factors and pr 
dition effective executive and managerial leadership (Spring) gi 
225 Ethics and Public Values (3) : «c offic! 
Ethical dimensions of personal and professional judgments ol public" E 
Cases are used to consider the ethos of public organizations ant them 


ic 0 
shavior in publi ; 
public organ 


ocesses 


dations of public policy (Fall) 

242 Managing State and Local Governments (3) 
Examination of state and local governmental structures an ur 
place within the federal system, their revenue sources, thé tp” 
alternatives available to encourage more effective administrat 
lic and private demands (Fall) ar 

243 Land Use Planning and Community Development (3) and us% ab 
Theory and practice of land use planning. Issues of « ompeting lan, Grow 
era of increased sprawl, population pressure, and env jronment@ 


toe. the " 
management techniques and practices in states and localities; t 4 ot” 
ve des! 


ous regulatory controls and economic incentives to à hie T] 

The idea of "sustainable community." (Spring) £ 

248 Financing State and Local Government (3) d focal go" M 

Analysis of the theory and practice of public finance in state an vation Pd 
ments. Includes the financing of services through municipal -< geri" 

governmental funds, debt instruments, and other revenue so wf 

expenditures as well as financial management practices (SP , 

y 


249 Urban and Regional Policy Analysis (3) 
Examination of selected national policies and their e 
governments. Emphasis on policy dimensions of urbar 
tionship to the social, political, and economic ontext 
of urban politics and administration, areas of health, 

power, transportation, and housing are addressed. 


ffects on urbe iit 


, systems 8 " 


Against the ia 
education, a 


(Spring) 


51 Governme ntal Budge ting 
Surve f the 


y U ctor inst tut I i l DI CESSE i the e | et 
budget requirem: pendent audit government spend 
relations} I ot strategic plan l I ran evelopment val t 
budgeting at tederal and state levels. St tutory f g 

253 Financ ial Management in the Public Sector Pitsvad 
Inter inalysis, using the cass study approach, of I € 
used in the not-f r-prolit sector f [ ul il st 
of ac inting, budgeting Operations contr management 
inte rated into comprehensive inagement control svst 
Of system desigr d implementatior | 

254 Seminar in Public Budgeting and Tax Poli: y Pit 
Advanced eminar dealing wit} rent w iwide budget 
Issues Focus n student rese I ect ! it di sf te 
Standing of finan: "^ 158U68 às they relate to recent fiscal tre 
Included in « irrent budgets and rev € ] a I tax 
budget, ng policies, procedure and process ` 

260 P Policy Formulation and Administration 

Impact I economic ar political factors n public pi VI 
Plementatio, intensive analysis the analyt 
making r ode {the t V] ( wit pe 
: Ship te irrent bler r ind spr ! 
464 Public and Nonprofit Program Evaluation 
1 leory ind practice proer í i tior 
of Scope and imitations of ent | tice ect 
nomic polit 1 OCial. and l m X 
Ological co; Ideratio lor desig lata Hector “ysis, and t 
265 (Spring) 
“09 Environmental Ethics 
Within the core issue of hu in igatic wal beings and the 
tura] world pecific i T nt ‘ 
Standing I animals and plant ind how 
Weighed n relation to human inte ests. I ide est 1 I i 
266 Place in nature 
‘vironmental Policy (3 
'urrent issues n environmental policy: biodivers ty, lan sé i 
Ness Protection mate change, environmenta st t 
267 ecologie al sustain ibility 

* vases in Public Policy (3) ( ( 

tilical analysis of to, cal issues in publi po R l Iv a 1 

Specific '5Sues covered will vary. Designs d principally for M A. stude 

299 the last half of their progran Summer! a 
“pecial Topics (3 
Experimenta surse; new course topics and teaching methods M 
295 ux lor credit 
"search Methods | 
Thon and n wctice ; i etha g g . 
Sear h mod, ls anc ( T ev T f a ac - 
296 "iDpplic ition of researc} nethods to policy quest " l 

p tistical Applications in Public Administration Jew er, Mose 

Se of Statistics. com iuters, and SPSS in resea s 

“Mphasj n interpretation a1 , p 

cal compete T frequs v distrihnt ' 

*98 Din; Correlati n, probability, regress 
Supe, ed Readings and Research | duro E i 
by "vised re ding in selected fields w stra id 
29g ^ *?rmission Of instructor Mav be epeated ef t 
300 * sis Seminar (4 ot 
dlg g esis esearch (3 Staff 
seminar: Public Private Sector Institutions and Relationships Staff 
"Ile as SMPP 311 


264 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


McSwiP 


323 Seminar: The Policy Organization (3) 
yrivate, and mixed. Eme 


Unique problems of complex organizations: public, Į 
ing concepts and theories. Selected issues 

373 Seminar: Public Administration and 
American Political and Social Institutions (3) 
Contemporary and historical literature in the institutional and intell 


McSwi! 


ectual de 


velopment of public administration (Spring) 
174 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) Ham. 
Survey of contemporary normative and epistemological issues in pu^ 
administration theory and practice. Analysis of the past and present influen” 
of logical positivism, behaviorism, humanism existentialism, phenomenol 
and postmodernism (Fall) " 
377 Seminar: Foundations of Environmental Policy and Management (3) en, 


Interdisciplinary approach to current issues in environmental policy © 


management (Spring) cuf 
393 Current Topics and Research (1) pa 
Current scholarship discussed in a seminar setting. T he conduct of researc 
presentation of research findings. May be repeated for c redit quf 
397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) quf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "T 
;. May 


Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examinatior 
repeated for credit suf 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


PUBLIC POLICY Ne 


Master of Public Policy Executive Committee 
K.E. Newcomer (Interim Director), J.J. Cordes, J.R. Henig, J.E 


Rh 
Kee, M. Starik, RP: Sto 


Doctoral Committee ono 


J 
J.J. Cordes (Director), W.B. Griffith, C. Harrison, J.R. Henig, A. Malik, R Stoker, N. V 


P. Wirtz 
rp ylic P 
Master of Public Policy—A new interschool degree program, the Master of " "i 
j 


icv will be inaugurated in fall 1999 with two areas of emphasis. Students who € v. 
focus on policy analysis and research will be enrolled in Columbian S€ hool 0! / ip 
Sciences; those who choose public/private management and policy w ill be enro vous! 
School of Business and Public Management. The program will require 40 credit of P 
courses): four courses from a public policy core; four courses from the € hosen $^, 
phasis (policy analysis and research or public/private management and policy’ c 
courses from a policy field selected by the student from spec ified lists; and (WO. gr 
courses. Several new courses are under development in support of the new ' eg 


itical 9* 
ormation can be obtained from Professor Stoker of the Politic 


gram. Further inf 
partment. 


Department or Professor Newcomer of the Public Administration De 


à stot 
loading g 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers interdisciplinary programs 


degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of public 


polic) 
" 
policy areas, w 


M.A. programs enable students to concentrate in one of three è 
seat Vl 
pleting a largely common core of courses in economics, politics, quantitati 
and approaches to policy analysis "L4 
y men 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in enviro! 
resource policy—See Environmental and Resource Policy n at 
i ; j]osOF 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in ph 
publi policy—See Philosophy m d 
I re etu 
: r . „mens * 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in wom 
See Women's Studies ^ T d 
il j J I " 3 ~ „neral require’ ur 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of public polii y—Required: the g€ rally api 
` aque” g ai 
stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, including (1) the pred" 1 pad l 
s 529, ane” ont” 


curriculum: PPol 211-12, Econ 221-22, Mgt 225, Phil 230, PSc 203 anc ^ hours in ji 
(2) a written qualifying examination; (3) Mgt 391; (4) a minimum of 15" health P? 4 
eight policy fields: education policy, environmental and resource policy: 


ny 


Note; See the 


la 
labor market 


policy, national security policy 
nications p licy, 


science and technology policy, t 
and urban policy; (5) a written examination in 
I 


a policy fie 


“choo! of Business and Public Ma nent and the Elliott Sct 

Thationa] Affairs for other graduate degree programs with publi policy concentrations 

9 

*11-12 Research Methods in Policy Analysis (3-3) Staff 
Survey of methods used in public polic y analysis and research, inc luding sta 
tistical 


!5 avai) 


ctor of Phil 


Wit 


VN 
"let 


249 My 


25 


257 


ds: 


698 


analysis of secondary 
modeling experimental and 
4nd qualitative 


data as applied to public policy problems 


Causal 
quasi-experimental designs 


measurement issues 
research methods Prerequisite to PPol 212: PPol 211 and Met 
(Academic year) 

ecial Topics in Public Policy Staff 
Topics announ: ed in the Sched 


9 
£49 


295 Sp 


1edule of Classes. May be repeated tor credit, pro 
vided the topic differs 

<98 Independent Research (arr.) Staff 

, "rerequisite Permission of instructor and program director 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
Limited te 


) students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examin, 


399 Dissert 


ation Research (arr 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit 


» Teide, jr., D.D, Wallace, Jr., A.J. Hiltebeitel 
late p. , hai RI . 


Through its Department of Religion, 
this Consortium of versities | 

Bree requires 36 credit ho irs 1a majority must be taken 
et the general requirements of Columbian School of Ar 
J Master's ( omprehensive Examination Com 
able from Professors Nasr and Hiltebeitel of the Departm 


5» 
n 
un 


losophy in the fiel lof American re ligii us history—See History 
Permission a limited number of 100 tevel courses in the department may be taker 
Uate " . — " 
ate credit. additional course work is required. See the Undergradua 


Course listings 


th, Ritual and Symbolism (3 

“Method interpretation of myth and narrative, ritual and 
z rifice, and symbolism, with primary reference to the historv 
) The G 


n Oddess in India and Beyond (3) 
le 


and theory in th 


f religions 


ite 
80ddess traditions of Hinduism, with some attention to goddess t 8 
. yr P 
In the anc lent Near East and the Mediterranean. Classi al Sanskritic, Tantri 
and 


Popular expressions of Hindu goddess worship. ( omparative st 


k tusion and archetypes 
"India's Great Epics (3 
The Mal 


habharata and nayana are treated in alternate offe 

purse These founding epi texts of devotional (bhakti) Hinduism ar 

glish translation. Vernacular and performative versions of the 

, stern adaptations 

Alrrents of Modern Hinduism (3) Hiltebe 
duie » Orientalism, reform, relations between n a} "i ; 
ligo" Sanskriti and vernacular traditior 5 regi malis ommunalisn j 
Topic, ; amentalism, politic ized syndicated” Hinduis St "m. l 
Stud, 4 E the Study of Islam (3) N | a - IST 
lslan SOurces and approac hes to he mer ndn l . | \ 
Sues ats and Muslim scholars, with disc ussion of the m ni a roverste ie 
€: differences in methods used by various schools scholarship. Pre 

Site 


A course on Islam or permission of in 


BENY 
| 
I 
i | 
LEUR 
M | 
} | 
lil Py 
| 
| | 
| 
i 
| | 
pit I 
A 
| 
i f 
| hy 
| | 
L4 | 


266 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Nas! 


261 Topics in Islamic Thought (3) pi 
'erennial major issues in Islamic theology, philosophy, and Sufism such a j 


vine Unity prophetology eschatologv. religious knowledge cred law: 
ethics. Prerequisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor 
rallact 
71 American Religion to 1830 (3 wallet 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National periods 
73 American Religion Since 1830 (3) walla 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present quí 
291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) : 
vestigation ot special probiem 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
engl 
su 
'0 Seminar: Literary History (3) edil 
l'opic to be announced in the Schedule of Classe May be repeated for of 
pr ded th« ic differs cui 
271 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) : " 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classe May be repeated for © 
provided the topic differs suf 
Seminar: Literary Theory (3) M 
l'opit to be announced in the Schedule of Classe May be repeated for 
provided the topic differ sul 
73 Seminar: History of the Language/Linguistics (3) „rod! 
Top ) be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for ¢ 
provided the t aitter 
RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES Í 
illat ' 
Program Committee: M.A. Atkin (Director), H. Agnew, C.A Linden, J.R Mi 
Pelzman, P. Reddaway, R. Robin, M.J. Sodaro, R. Thornton jio 
, the EI 
irot Ar the field of Russian and East European studies—Offered Y = nad 
School of International Affairs, this multidisciplinary program gives studens gt 
grasp ot ti t V, pont economii uit ind laneuases of ^f Russia, oli 
sor states of the former Soviet Union, and Central/Eastern Europe 


f 

its stated under the Elliott S€ hool e he 
» into 

degree in à related field. Before acceptanct in 


Prerequisite: the ac 


tional Affairs and a b 

gram, all student t sl evidence of satisfactory complet ion of at least WOT i 

study of R i nother la yf the former U.S.S.R., or an ap} propriate tion ^ 

East European language. All st we expected have background prepares of 

least tw oul in Ru i ist European history and one course in * "T X af 

foreign polit ind governmen on th« region. If any of the ba kgrouDt yal 

are lacking, equivalent courses must be taken for gr ste credit and can siis : 

toward degree requirement tio pal 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Elli tt School of Inter vis 

fairs. The 42-credit-hour program may be completed with or without a thes! 5 ng EI 

qualify t« t ' stated under The Thesis n A 

School se b 
In consu tudent 

additional t l/I 

mer S ts must cl 

course n etc choos at Jems 0^ 


ses s$ 
d cour? ysi® 


) 
na pf 
i i so an internatio py C0 


For the tw SE regionally focust 


O CDhOOSt 


least two 1 1 \ . jp 
. ore ge 
field from the M.A. program in international affairs as ne of the none ifc y 
m the Elliott School about sper 


sult the program guidelines ic 
)0 
nust successfully complete 8 I 


( ribe d above 


all fields I 
their final spring semester of studies as part of IAff 292 
Duri must pass an ort i 


ciency examination in Russian, or another language of the forme r U.S.9 
ruage study ! 


adins "y 
and re? WT uf 
SR. or oF pit 


the final 18 hours in residence, candidates 


: : may 
priate Central or East European language. Six credits of lang 


toward the degree 


A TECHNOLOGY. AND PUBLIC POLICY 
R gram Committee: N.S. Vonortas Director), P Rollberg, J.M. I l 


Logsdon, R.W. Rycroft 
Wiamson 


Master of Arts in the fi l of si 


iel 
ational Affairs 


lentific 

$ 

o0 

dth domesti, ally 


lence, technology, and public pi ¥—The Elliott Schoo] 


ipiinary program that f 


offers an inte rdis 


uses I 


1 interactions 
development technol 


1ogICal innovation, and 


activities 
deret and internationally. The program is lesigne d to train individuals to 
3 and and manage issues of science and techn logy policy 
: *quisite: the idmissior 


requirements stated under the Ell 
airs, Req ired: the 
yuu I 


am Consists of 
must Succe 


iott School of Inter 
genera! requirements stated under the I lliott School. The 
36 credit hours, which 


Progr, 
ents 


1 includes 3 hours of a 


research project Stu 


tience ssfully complete a policy exere ise as part of IAN 229. The t1 fie is are 
urge ^ hnology ind international affairs: and an elective field (a n m of three 
adem; Which may be in a field ttered in another Elliott Si hool program, a field in an 

Of tec department or a field in a Specific issue area, such as space pn y or ex onom 
its of rA OB u change). The science. tec hnology and intern ati nel itairs field ( on 
"d app, 1 *40, 229, and three courses hosen from LAff 221 223, 224, 225; Econ 255 

tide ed topics courses taught as IAff 290 r 
this » 5 must also successfully complete 6 hours in analytical competency To fulfill 
Yor a ont Students may choose two courses from Ecor 


217, 218; PAd 260 264 
1 Stat 105 ) 1. 183 In f 
Udgeq h », 112, 118, 183 In 


instances where proficiency in a foreign lar guage is 
tudy it the Program director and the dean to be integral to the student $ program of 
iln, way be used to meet the analytical « ompetency requirement. H 
nto deve 


tOwever, Courses 
lop language proficiency may not be counte 1 toward the d 


RCUR ry, 
RITY POLICY STUDIES 


Pog t Committee: D 


Avant (Director), M. } 
M pec tor 


n the field of 


d Sect olicy studies—This interdis: progran 
Y the Elliott School of Intern al Affairs, prepares i profess i 

b n international security and defense analvsis 

h LA te the admission requirements s under the Elliott School of Interna 

lag Sand a bac helor's degree in a rel 


d field. Required: t! 
a neia Nequir 
nder the 


1; the general requirements 
Sno th Elliott School. The program consists of 36 credit hours in three fields 
P esis option. All students must t ike three courses in the requir core heid of 
teen Se urity issues (IA ff 253; Hist 228, 230; or PSc 249 I ist 
"Um defense policy analysis: strategy a litary history st 
ace, technology and public policy; or U.S. national se 1 
i “lected from the above or from an approved field in the M.A 
airs The three fields must i 


represent at least two academii 
e work may be taken in any 
' Program guidelines 
eee! | us 

y $ E] à 
“Milia Must su 


ne department or disciplir 


for specific course work within 


Ccessfully complete a capstone polic y project 
“ia With e onomi« Sm ind « oncepts at the level of Econ 217 or 21 K m 
demo, quirement must be satisfied by demonstrati JI pı fi ie " static 
langu station of reading and or al pr ffi lency in a m dern fo vig: | 
üde 3 ~ ote Curing the final 18 hours " Lay Ye L i a le 1 
also ee it hours of skills or t pics workshops (IAff 201, 202): 1 
ition i applied to this requirement 
“pl esm © the Courses listed in the program guidelines, related ITSes the 
" May be taken with approval of the program director or cadi advis 
ips 
0S 
tai is made up of experimental or special courses that are or thi tting 
NC endeavor Often, courses in the 700 Series focus on interdisciplinar, 
Spat? eon ttues in a field Because 700 Series courses hange each semester. st 
i Ti de. ult the schedule of Classes for offe Courses are listed w th the I 
"dul, Partments Course desc riptions appear in à specially de signated sect 1 


268 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


l 
Courses numbered 701 are in general studies, 721 courses are interdepartmental, 
courses are interschool, and 770s and 780s are taught by University Professors al 


listed in this Bulletin under the designation of University Professors 


ordinated by the Director of Summer, Special, and International Programs 


SOCIOLOG Y 


University Professor A. Etzioni 
> , 


P.H.M. Lengermann (Research), R.A. Wallace, P. Langton, W.J Chamblis 


Professors 
M.K. Whyte (Chair), J.L lropea 
Adjunct Professor J.M. Billson 
Associate Professors S.A. Tuch, R. Weitzer, H. Nashman, C. Deitch 
Adjunct Associate Professors R.B. Zamoff, R. Whitaker 
Adjunct Assistant Professors N.A. Briggs, J.F. Markey 
Instructor R. Samuel 
it 
Master of Arts in the field of sociology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with à m 
in sociology or in an approved related field 
Required: the general requirements st ited under Columbian Schi 
ences. All students must complete at least 30 credit hours of graduate 
thesis (Soc 299-300), or at least 36 hours of graduate course work without a th i 
major field examination. The following courses are required for the degree Soc y d 


n 255 
32, Soc 240, SO 


Sor 
yol of Arts and 
plus 


course work f si 
esis P 
Ss il 


and one other methodology course chosen from Stat 118, Sox 


PAd 264; Soc 238 and 239; and two courses in a major field and one course in à Jot 
field. Currently available fields of specialization are social stratification and crimin at 
A third specialization in urban sociology is being developed. With the consent whet 
visor, one graduate course in a related department or program can be used for eit 
of the major courses or for the minor course requirement n? 
230 Sociological Research Methods (3) iol” 
Survey of the procedures, methods, and problems of « ontemporary soc, det 
data collection, with an emphasis on survey methods, Major topics - "m 
search design, instrument construction, survey sampling and measu 
(Fall) que 
231 Data Analysis (3) t mph 
Intensive study of quantitative data analysis techniques with strong * 
on computer applications. Prerequisite: Soc 230 (Spring) weit 
232 Qualitative Methodology: Chambliss, Langton. 
Doing Field Research (3) peer 
Practical application of data collection methods in natural settings: Onting” 
participant observation, and field experience. Emphasis on impleri iig! 
search projects by using these methods for purposes of developing ® 1 
grounded theory (Fall) pallo 


Sociological T nambliss, Wy 
238 Development of Soc iological Theory (3) ( hamt - gil 
1800s to the 1920s. Intens 


Dev elopment of sociology from the early ^ 
of the classical theoretical statements (Fall) , a, WD 
239 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Sane cio 
Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary sc hools 0 asp” 
theory in Europe and America. Advanced analysis of theoreti al ] " 
(Spring) jf 
240 Field Research in Organizational Settings (3) | soting y 
Applic ations of field research tec hniques in formal organizationé e adve 


s of qua’ ‘id ott 


mination of the logic of qualitative inquiry and technique ^ ff 
collection. Intensive interviewing and participant observation m o 
ire emphasized (Fall) L 

242 Medical Sociology (3) , of the ve y, 
Study of the social structure of health care and the interplay 3 Jated " 
health professions; examination of social factors and prot esses prt 
etiology and treatment of illnesses (Fall) p 

244 Sociology of Families and Kinship (3) tives an esf 9r 

x 


A systematic introduction to recent theoretical perspt " how 95 (f 
è ; 0 x 
research on family patterns. The course combines à focus amin tion? 
2 
societal family patterns vary and change over time with an exe 


or 
The program Is" 


269 


individuals vary in their ¢ xperience of life course tr insitions, such as marriage 
childbirth employment divorce, and retirement (Fall 

245 Race Relations (3) l'uch 
Systematic analysis of race relations and inequality primarily in the United 
States 


l'opics include « urrent status and recent tre 
ind organizati 


ional patterning of 


tutional 
attitudes 
(Spring) 


s in inequality, the insti 
liscriminatior 
theoretical perspectives on race relations, and selected n 
246 C X 1) 
“Omparative Race and Ethnicity 


Examination of race and ethnic r 


elations ir ( parative, internat lal per 
Spectiv« Selected societies are inalyzed in terms of patterns I racial and eth 
nic inequality intergroup relations institutional foundatior s of discriminati« n 
., ?9Cial control systems and sources of social change 5pring 
252 Selec ted Topics (3 Staff 
examination of selected topics of general importance to sociology. May be re 
Peated once lor credit 


(Fall and spring) 
Topics in Contemporary Chinese Society (3 Whyte 
Intensive analysis of a particularly mportant aspect of, or trend 


t of f in, the grass 
roots so ial organization of China. Prerequisite one prior course dealing wit} 
Contemporary China or permission of th« ructor. May be re peated for credit 

à If the topic differs (Spring 

454 Evaluation Research (3) Staff 
Systematic survey of the conceptualization, design. ar 1 practice of evaluation 

255 researc h. Prerequisite: Soc 230. (Spring) 

Tacticum in Applied Research (6 Staff 
“UPervised so ological research through ar internship in a local organizat 
(e.g., 


‘Kal Zatior 
3 a government agen y, à non-governmental organization I 
firm) The internship must be 
Weekly seminar to discuss the 
lo their inter 


Bether sor 


Completion of all methodology requirements for the M.A. de 
Spring, and summer) 


-’viance and Control (3) 


for at least 10 hours a week Stu 


application of sociological theory 


| TT] 1 } 
nship experiences. A final paper is required, designed to 


lological knowledge accumulated duri: g the internship. I 


Tropea Weitzer 

*Xamination of major theories and r« search in the field of deviance and s - 

Contro]. with special emphasis on recent empirica! advances and PSU 

a and Criminology (3 Fa ^ 
The role that criminological knowledge of crime causation n J ay diari 
Ping effective alternative social ind legal device I ts "Ing deviant be 
Stud. Criminal Correc tions (3) x 

of the development ini 


1 current use of so lety s three ma 
tc x 

? the handling of offenders: punitive, in 

Phasis 3 


's changing responses to criminal and delinquer 
lings co 


apa naung, and 


t bel 
ncerning eftectiveness of these responses. Same as Law 3¢ 


1 (SPring) 


and Society (3) 


Wallace Whyte 
a ®xamination of quantitative and qualitative research in the field of gende 
279 ! emphasis on current empirical research (Fall 
= T3 > A 1 x 
Revia ical Perspectives on Gender (3 Wallace, Whyte 
f signifie 


a Dri ant theoretical writings on gender 
299 y Prim 


| ge equality, wit} 
Princina focus on ¢ ontemporary sociological statements Spring ia 
sn, Same Ples of Demography (3) Sta 
¿91 M as Econ Geog/Stat 290 
2 E^ 8 of Demographic Analysis (3 n i 
95 R as Econ Geog/Stat 291 
Indep cà (arr. Gtafi 
i, Pon dent study and special projects. Before permission is granted t = 
the "e 295, the student must submit a written | in of studv for the IDI oN 
Ms Tene atf member of the department who will be e 1g e resear M 
nol "ated once for credit Fall spring, and summe 


is Resear, h (3 


j 


| 
| 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION B 


See Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 


SPEECH AND HEARING Pp" 


Professor C.W. Linebaugh 
Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, V.D. Larson (Chair) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers L.B. Beck, J.D. Schafer 
Assistant Professors L. Bland-Stewart, L.R. Goldberg 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers C.L. Person, D. Williamson, M.E 


P. Harmon 
Assistant Clinical Professor L.O. Shekim 


i parts 
Moody, N.S. Richan 


Clinical Instructors L. Jacobs-Condit, P. Mason, R.T. Walton : 
| i pe" 
Master of Arts in the field of speech-language pathology—Prerequisite the deg p 


: sity, OFF 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science from this | niversity port 


equivalent degree, and an appropriate score on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate 


Examination T 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian S« hool of Arts a pot 


T ork V 
ences. The program of study consists of 40 credit hours of approved course work oh 


a thesis or, with the approval of the department, 34 credit hours of approved cou wis 
plus a thesis (SpHr 299-300). All students must satisfy the academic and sup? rd 
practicum requirements of the Certificate of Clinical Competence awarded by pe oo" 
can Speech-Language-Hearing Association and satisfactorily complete the Master * 
prehensive Examination "T 
As one component of the Master's Comprehensive Examination all students DP igi 
the National Examination in Speech Pathology available through the Educ ation pe 
Service. Students must request the Testing Service to send copies of test scores t0 ui 
partment of Speech and Hearing to be used in partial fulfillment of the genera? res 
ment in Columbian School for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. Tes 
must reach the department at least three weeks before graduation pei? 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may og 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the | ndergraduate p 


Bulletin for course listings P 
201 Clinical Practicum in Speech-Language Pathology (1 to 6) MT 
Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of speec tn 

guage disorders; counseling of clients and families; development 0 js 

plans and writing of evaluation and progress reports Admission by | ring P 

of the instructor. May be repeated for up to 6 credit hours (Fall, $P , 

summer) si 

10 


202 Clinical Practicum in Audiology (1 to 6) 


mel 
Supervised clinical practice in behavioral and electrophy siologic # pe” 


o a: COUD™ e 
itation; CO pyp 


hearing, hearing aid assessment and fitting, and aural rehabil sion YF 
clients and families; writing evaluation and progress reports. AO ore 
mission of the instructor. May be repeated, but may not be taken 10 A 
6 credit hours (Fall, spring, and summer) Golde 
210 Research in Communication Sciences and Disorders (3) h " j 
Review of fundamental issues and methods in clinical researe j "n 
group and single-subject experimental designs. Laboratory fee, $14- gio 
220 Disorders of Articulation and Phonology (4) i roduci y 
Survey of the nature and causes of impairments of spee h sound P bonol 
children and adults. Differential diagnosis of oral motor versus egi n? 
disorders; treatment approaches; identification and modification is 
alects and foreign accents. Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) w^ 


221 Neurodevelopmental Disorders of Speech Production (2) odeveloP, d 
Evaluation and treatment of infants and children with neur Ü 


hasis on manage (SP ig 


speech disorders, including cerebral palsy. Emp T 
$14 G 


speech oral motor and feeding impairments. Laboratory fee, 
222 Neuromotor Disorders of Speech Production (2) 


Methods for assessing acquired neuromuscular spee h co 
ytual characteristics Different! “ordi 
l other neurom 


j 
sorders p" p 


physical, acoustic, and percej 
treatment of apraxia of speech, the dysarthrias, an« 
Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring) 


) 
*30 Pediatric Language Impairments I (4 


»urvex f 


Oo irrent approaches f ' k fráafts nx ie 
disorder niant | lier preschoolers. scho T ire nd adole 
Cents. Review of tandardized, observat let ard 

In language ISSE ment rrent model | terveni i : ; ; ae 
Laboratory fee. $12 | ' 


Pediatric Language Impairments II: Early Intervention 


Stewart 
In-depth stud f theoretical and 1 tical approaches for assessing and men | 
language im urments in infants, toddlers, and preschool childre Method 
used in familv ne« is asses aind lividu 1 Far " 
ethnograp| i " ment de of tea: functionino v rm i 
Procedures for inguage intervent Libosstity tea’ Si : 

432 Pediatric Language Impairments III: Special Populations Stewart 
Assessment and clir management of m atic TI , 
Populations in children with specific language le ins : 
tention deficit diso T ind traumatic brair iry. bilingualism and multi 
tural issues , rricu sed and dvnan vade sæ e 

249 t Of collaboration a lotion. Laboratory ce $12 (Suma) 
eurologic ( ommunication Disorders (4 Goldberg 
Differential diagno: : of aphasia and other nitive Sait 2s 
apraxia of peer ind d s} Emi 4 ; lervention E 

,,. Matory foo $12 Fal 

441 Applied Neurolinguistics (2 Harn 
"urrent neurolinguistic theories. A plication of te a ^u 
diagnosis ind treatment of apha ind cognitive- nicative disorders re 
lated to right brain damage, traumati, we So 

moe * $12. (Fall) | 
p Deer h Fluency Disorders: Evaluation and Treatment Gta ff 
l'Oceduros lor clinical assessment of stuns nad othar diaii he 
Tate and rhythm. Rex ew of historical and current metho is for treatment. Lab 
26 ratory fee, $12 (Sprin | 
© Voice Disorders: Evaluation and Treatment (4 Regne 
orma) inatomy and physiology of the huma = Notit 
Causes ind clini il management of functior ind je 
261 cluding laryngectomy. Laboratory fes $12 Fa | 
*minar. Voice Disorders (: Reon, 
dvanced study of selected theoretical and cl sl issues regarding + | 
275 Anorder (Spring | | 
Habit Rehabilitation 
*Ullitat n/rehabilit . f the a , 1 4 
*Peech reading hearing aid tive liste lovines : E 
27, Bes and counseling. Labora vv hen "ded 
Sy hoedu. ational Management of Children 2: 
Study eating Impairment ^ | "t 
of the ps chosocia . ed M 1 ffect i2 cM i 
mediation ind ma gement aj 1 aches related to the ed "Up 
28) p5 impair 1. Laboratory fee, $ Summe 
A Phagia m 
Phar omy ind phy logy of normal swallow ng. Nature 
Saria: a in adults Assessment, including 2s : 
2g» , ethog;. treatment, Labor tory fee, $12 Fal 

Applian tative Communication and Computer Gt 

Prine cape in Communication Disorders | m ees 

mative , Yt assessment, deve opme nt ind selec | à ig | 1 ; 

PPlicatign munication systems; application throug e 

on Titer, 2S including review of selecte d hardwa ware sale 
£99 ¢ “Tia Laboratory feo, $20 Fall 

Adv Opi $ in Clinical Audiology (1 t inst E 

2g May noi — t selected theoretical and cl n ca sues. N Y " epe : e 1 
j] Selected p, 'aken for more than a t tal of 6 credits Fall, spring. a me 
Advan, vt me in Speech Language Pathology (1 
select the d u al sue 
!SDect of ud! I selected th« retica 


More th in speech-language pathologv. M 


tal of 6 credit } 


an a to 
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| 
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T E ul 
295 Independent Research in Speech, Language, and Hearing (arr.) uf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3 


STATISTICS 


Professors H.W. Lilliefors, J.L. Gastwirth, N.D. Singpurwalla, J.M. Lachin III, JE™ 
(Research), R.P. Bain (Research), H. M. Mahmoud (Chair), T.K. Nayak ait 
rial Lecturers W.R. Nunn, N. Kirkendall, J.S. Wu, J. Kullback, F. Ponti, F Sch? i 

Bose" 


Associate Professors B. Toman, J. Rochon (Research), E.A. Thom (Research), 9: 

Modarres-Hakimi, Z. Li 

d ] ssorial urers R.F. Teitel, C. Cowan a 

Assistant Professors D.A. Grier, N. Younes (Research), E. Bura, V. K itsikiotis (Rese i 

Master of Science in the field of statistics—General prerequisite: course work in m 
variate calculus, matrix theory, and regression analysis (Math 33 nd 124; Stat 118} . 
zeneral requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts ant’ 

St a Mur. of # 

ynsisting ” 


Requi red: The 
ences. The program of study consists of 30 credit hours of cour 
In exce tional cases the department may approve a program of study ct 
credit hours of course work plus a thesis (Stat 299-300). Candidates must pass aW. 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. Two options are | ided: applied staU* "T. 
mathematical statistics. For prerequisites and additional requirements specific ; 


rit 


option see below 


Opt stics—Required: Stat 201-2, 210, 217 ork | 
Opti al statistics—Recommended prerequisite: course Wi 
. QJ 2 : : 5 or 217 
level of advanced calculus. Required: Stat 201-2, 218, and either Stat 215 OF * Jut 
a 
In each option, additional courses are to be selected in consultation with the 
y 19 
Master of Science in the field of industrial and engineering statistk s—The Pa 
offered jointly by the Department of Statistics and the Department of Operations e | 
Students will apply either to Columbian School of Arts and Sciences or the > t ‘oo 
I J iv 
gineering and Applied Science, but must be admissible to both; see the resp& 
sections for entrance requirements and” 
; . ts 
Required: The general requirements stated under ( olumbian School of Ar - 
ences and the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Prerequisites ant po secti 
specific to the program are stated under the Operations Research field in UX ters > 
I , Maste 


the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Candidates must pass * 


prehensive Examinatior 


n 
n i l : sree I! 
Doctor of Phi sophv in the fieid of statistics Prerequisite master's deg 


tror background ig 


tics or a related dis« pine The main requirement is as 
al stale 


nd mathemati a 
1 
irrently during a bi 


first vear. In some instanct i the Ph.D. program with" 

degree ; an" 
Required: The ge il require s stated under Columbian 5 hool of / A of ? 
ences, including satisfactory completion of (1) Stat 201-2, 217-18, 223 OF Ti et 
263, 264, and at least two courses chosen from amor 62, 265 66, anc e d^ 
i minimum of 15 additional credit hours as determi: onsultation y ns "a 
il doctoral committee; (3) proficiency in computer languages & dem? fr 


NO Ps ie 
: ; of tV è 
course work or an examination; (4) the General Examir 5 pe 0^ 


qualifying examination that must be taken w 


enrolli in the program and is based on the four« 
and (b) an examination to determine the student's readiness t 
dissertation research; and (5) a dissertation demonstra tistics , 
origina irch in one of the following fields: Bayesian inference, ms, peor"; 
! i y gti? 
experiments, multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics probabili 1 stat 
i d ^ puting 
ipplied), reliability theory, robust methods, sampling, statistica com} , 
inference, stochasti processes ind time series j epi" 
„ç ant 
Master of Science and Doctor osophv in the fields of biostatisU@ i 
ology—See Biostatistics and Epidemiology ys 
, rime nt m^ " d 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the depa quate 3 
See the l Undergr? 


for graduate credit; additional course work is required 


Bulletin for course listings 


201-2 Mathematical Statistics 


Distributi n theory inpiing theory . - 
Sis testing, analysis of v Te. t ite normal dis 
Math 13, 124 \cademic year 
“06 Multivariate Methods in the Behavioral Sciences 
Applications of advan ed experiment t nd 
data of the « 1 ien« Desig I ysis sing 
experiments, fact iNalysis, discrin | ys 
Site: Stat 105 o l ( Zu lent d pe 
graduate student: in mat! itical statist 
407 Methods of Statistical Computing I 
Error VS itational aspect T 
, g.O i 
number generatio: es K 
) ‘ M 
tion (Gaus: in quadrature 


118, 1 38; Math 124; k edge 


Methods of Statistical Computing II 


208 


umerica near aloeh ni lo I 
Smoot} ng and de ty r 


niques for 


lata displa Obiect 
157-58; Math 124 
*10 Data Analysis (3 


S. Prere ' 


t uisite: 5ta 
Ju 


response 


l 201, and 18 equiv 


I , l ln 
Intermediate Probability and Stochastic Processes 
Jis rete a l " 


distribu: 


I ig 
ons and 


plications convergence of rand varial 


homogener 
Pre , 


S 
Applied Multiv 
ADplic ation 
data from t 
. Prere, iSite tat 119, 157 8; M 
U Design of Exp 

Desi 


i pie-tact experimt 
designs repeated n S factoria ind » ic y 
T SPonse surface experimentat n. Prere cit 
"Dear Model 
teory OF the generali linear parametr 1 iC1 
lion 


tat Y 1 ex 


ariate Analysis 


ot multivariate statist 


; Qn 
Tequisit juivale 


he b 


eriments 
5n and anal 


813 


multiple 
nuisite: Stat 201-2; Math 124 
y sign of Experiments for Behavioral Se iences 
"IPplication. 

Naviora) A 


f ad 
anc 


N 
N 


nt lesion to resear 


nces and education. Prerea i 


raduate students 
Ì permissior t instruct Not open to graduate s 
Statist), a 


pring 

ics: Theory and Applications 
of Bayesian I 
ertainty 

e: Stat 201 


: £U1—-2 opring 
De. 8n Of Medical Studies 
Jesign if 


medic 
Sen 


Bayesian St 
An Oye 
unde 


atist 
TView statistics, including its f 
T unc near mod 


'érequisis 


investigatior 
u inv uga 


ationa] Cohort studv. and retr 
Ods regarding sample 

E : r 
"domiz tion and sampling. Ethics of nical 
Principi 


*. Prerequisit 


n 
N 


Statistic al Methods 
st 


iCal met} ds for asymptoti v efficier 


efor S 
M t ik 
erat ( 
ere 
te: Stat 11 
ic] 
S 
i 
8 í 
R 
xper 
st I 
€ 


| 
| 


226 


)27 


231 


264 


265 


266 
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Advanced Biostatistical Methods (3) sf 


Statistical methods for the analysis of longitudinal data: nonparametric, " 
effects, mixed effects, generalized estimating equations. Methods for the ani? 

ru 
sis of emerging data: group sequential analysis, Brownian motion, Bayes! 


methods, and stochastic curtailment. Other advanced topics of current rese" 
(Spring 


Lachin” 


in biostatistics. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 or permission of instructor 


Survival Analysis (3) - 
Parametric and nonparametric methods for the analysis of events observe is 
time (survival data), including Kaplan-Meier estimate of survival functions Wi 
rank and generalized Wilcoxon tests, the Cox [ portional hazards mode v 


sesion “ 
) OT permissi' 


in introduction to counting processes. Prerequisite: Stat 201 


instructor Fall) m 
Categorical Data Analysis (3) Rot jer 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categoric al data d 
sures and tests of association; Mantel-Haenszel procedure; we sighted 10 


" t 
squares and maximum likelihood estimators in linear models estimating er 
tions; logistic regression; loglinear models site: Stat 201-2 


alternate years) y 
Probability (3) Mahmoud, SMY 
Probabilistic foundations of statistics, probability distributions, random Y 


pore” 
functions, modes of convergence limit theo 


ables, moments, characteristi« 
jus throug 


probability bounds. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2, knowledge of calcu 
functions of several variables and series 
Distribution Theory (3 

Special distributions of statistics, small and large sample theory, ord 
tics, and spacings. Prerequisite: Stat 257 (Spring) s 
Advanced Probability (3 

Conditional expectation and martingales; weak convergence in ge n 


spaces and functional central limit theorems for i.i.d. random Vf aria và valet! 
an equi" 


er stat? 


eral mé 


)m7 


martingales; applications to biostatistics. Prerequisite: Stat 257 or 


measure-theoretic introduction to probability pilliefof 
Nonparametric Inference (3) E 4 Prete 
Inference when the form of the underlying distribution is unspet ified. 

uisite: Stat 201-2 tavak. D 
Advanced Statistical Theory I (3) nor „stin 
Decision theoretic estimation, classical point estimation, hypothesis 

Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Fall) avak: e 
Advanced Statistical Theory II (3) NOY ile su 
Asvm ptoti theory, hy pothesis testing, confidence regions Prerequ® A 
57, 263 Spring) Nay® 
Multis ariate Analysis (3) “a g 
Multivariate normal distribution. Hotelling's T^ and gene ralized To, 

distribution, discrimination and classification Preregnl site: Stat 201-* f 
Fall, alternate years) S 
Topics in Multivariate Analysis (3) | correlati 
Multivariate analysis of variance, prin ipal components, canonica u 
factor analysis. Prerequisite: Stat 265 (Spring, alternate years) pir 
Foundational and Philosophical Issues in Statistics (3) tive prob 
Axiomatic underpinnings of Bayesian statistics, including subject | ue 


n 
op ! t$ 
ity, belief, utility, decision and games, likelihood prine iple, and st unt. 


Examples from legal, forensic, biological, and engineering 5 


cs, 
ire expected to have a background in computer scient e, economi 


site: Stat 201-2 iz 


ICS, OT ope rations resear h Prerequi 
Aion* ^ 

nce ah 

rating fe nd om 


Stochastic Processes (3-3) 


Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, gent jrth 80^ us 
currence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, dem ut. 
( 
processes, applications Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Alternate pr 
Econometrics I: Introduction (3) cuf 


Same as Econ 275 (Fall) 

Econometrics Il: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) | 
Same as Econ 276 (Fall) kirkend! sins 
Advanced Time Series Analysis (3) nd D 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling an filter "T. 
calman 


of univariate and multivariate time series. Statespace or 


y 


ivis, W.H. Becker. D.I Lenn 
ate “cturer W.N LaForge 
t rofessors J.B Thurman, J. Cook E.J. Englande 
tke 
lüte p, 
Vig nt rofessorj JI 


"rec 


LU 
"ef sors HJ D: 


Spectral analysis of mult | l 
University « 
(Spring 

284 Computer- 
and Engineering Statistics 
Computer 


i dex 
torial, Taguchi 
Control data, ine tuding r 


niques in reliat 


)n» 
487-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys 
Applic Ti f 


uon OT statist theo t 


| t the 
stratified uster, double a ibsam 
Populations ind randomi esi s 
equivalent Academ year 
289 


Seminar (3 
Admission } 


by permissior in 

290 Pring iples of Demography j 

E Same as Eco) 290 

*91 Methods of Demographic Analvsis (3 
, Same as Econ 291 
95 Reading and Re 

May be Tepei 


search 
1 


ite 
20» itec 


497 Joint Doc toral Se 


in Epidemiology and Biostatistics 
eview of I 


Statistics Stu« , 1 an assigr 
Signed I 


Troctor and pres ttl 


ince tor credit 


ton f 


) “Mission to Unit ofthe Dan aarc: 
300 4, ission hit 1 


] Ph prograi 
398 T esis Resear; h (3-3 
Advan, ed 
Limited to s 
May be repe 
issert 
‘mites 


Reading and Resear: h (arı 


ated f | 


ation Research (ai 
1 to Doct ir of Phil 


IC MANAGEMENT 


fessori ] 


1! Lecturer M.N. Richt urg 
"fessors DR, Kane, R.A 


Se he 
a ( of 
stration le.) Bus 


lon le adir 
«tul 
Phy i 


iness and Publi 


8 to the de 


hilosophic id 


international trade, and 


8 facing business and the business comr 
205 *quisite MBAd 260 or equivalent 


5 Representation and Lobbying (3 


and execut 


policy ana 


lon, common property, ņ 
"vernment beha 


"219 and MBAd 220 


t me ser 


ompute Prerequisite Math 


Intensive Methods in Industrial 


bility analysis. Corequisi 


minar on Current Topics 


students preparing for the Doct 


AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Carruth, J. Griffin 


lagement I 


ive branches and regula 


ysis. Focus on market str 


A. Prakash 


r program 


2ss Admini 


foundations of the business 


1 techniques used by business ir repr 


agel 
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suf 


208 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) 
š t ral 


Determination of national income, employment, inflation, and interes 
he role of expectations in the economy. Impact of government pure hases, 5 
policy, and deficits. Monetary policy institutions. The global economy an 
change rates Prerequisite: Econ 218 or 219 and MBAd 220 or equivalents 
(Fall) d 
209 Seminar: Business Economics and Public Policy (3) Lenn Englander, P d 
Analysis and discussion of selected issues by students and representaliv 
government and business. Prerequisite: SMPP 202 or MBAd 260 or equivé 
(5pring) m 
210 Strategic Environmental Management (3) "d 
Examination and analysis of the orientation and actions of private, public. 
nonprofit sectors in relation to their natural environments Emphasis 08° $ 
nizational interaction and effectiveness, particularly regarding business 


and industry, on issues of environmental quality and sustainability. qu 
211 Business Law: Contracts, Torts, and Property (3) ji 

Same as Accy 211 si 
212 Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3) 

Same as Accy 212 suf 


13 Management of Strategic Issues (3) 1 
The body of management theory and practice that has evolved to identify” 
lvze, and resolve strategic organizational issues. Methodology of the e 
plications to critical issues in labor relations, energy and pollution, mar i 

and consumerism, business-government relations, and the global econ? oil 


290 Special Topics (3) bet 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
peated once for { redit cif 

291 Ethics and Business (3) Lenn, path 
Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific busines ii 


lems, e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring. P T 
advertising; development of theory of corporate social responsibility: * 
Phil 235 (Spring) ged” 
293 American Business History (3) , ribut” 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing. din Fd 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the peri pil 


- ono 
ir eco! 
industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in theif 4 
(Fall) Ste 


"RU 
athering y 


legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as Hist 220 
295 Research Methods (3) 

Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and g ‘ 

search models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpret? rion” 


Ju 
presentation of findings. Use of computer library programs and pref ; 
a formal business report (Fall) s 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) f inst 


Supervised readings or research. Admission by prior permission 0 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) M 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) of 
300 Thesis Research (3) j 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) scr s 


An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for ica A 
f Ameri“ ay 
i 


understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions 07 eg d 
lic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives $0 soci 
ing public and private institutional arrangements to meet the neec „f 
Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status (Fall and spring a 
321 Seminar in Strategic Management (3) = nanag 
Develops understanding of the major research streams in strategic n jssues 4 
exposure to theoretical research frameworks and methodologic al 
approat hes iit 


191 Seminar: Business Management (3) 


demand warrants) 
397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 
Limited to doctoral « 
repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research 
Limite 


andidates preparing for tl 
(arr.) 
1 to doctoral candidates May be repe 


ated for credit 
TEACHER PREP 


p 
"Tfess, rs J.R 


ARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


í *. Shotel (Chair), M.S. ( istieberry, R.N, Ianacone, G.L. I A 
Ino ii^ NJ. Belknap, M.B. Freund. L1] West, J.M. Taymans, N.B. Pale 
$ s Į 
E Professors S.S. Beck, L.H. Mauro, S] Lynch, K.A. Steeves A.I 
*làmo re 
Adj, 0t. M.H, Jarrett 


associate Professors P Dupont, G. Tilson. P Wald, C. Muskin. S. ( hou 
( TOfessors P.S late, F.J. Mos à, V. Youcha, B.C. Br Hesea ;Teer 
tg; I^ Pyke, P.J Leconte (Researci 


Stant Professors ( Rothenbacher, B 


tors D.A. Bushong, A.S Ramsey, T rankowski, B.A. Liebbrandt. C 
ka ^ J.T. Hickman, K.I. Wood, MJ. Lu Iwig, H.P. Roth, R.E. Seremeth, J. Beam § 
' « Ohlson, | l'redway, C. Conn. I Alderm itle 
titate. the degrees of Master of Arts in Edu, ition and Human Development, Master of 
“on, and Doctor of Educ ation 
Tarn, 
i CHER EDU ATION 
De 
ip tment prerequisite A bachelor's degree from an accredited institutior t 
0 all 200 level courses in teacher education 
? 
“04 Perspectives in American Education (3) Beck, Pale 
Istorical and so ial development of education in the Ui ted States; ex t 
of Ameri in education related to the growth of the 1 itor the changing 
ne cial order examination of selected issues in contemporary educat 
-> Foundations of Curriculum Development: K-12 (3 e 
"UT experienced tea hers. Examination of the educati leas of i 
md groups that have influenced Ameri ul y and practice fron 
the Progressive he twentieth century. ( s of the € 
Models and pring ive guided curricular the leveloj t 
Ug» Innovation (Sur 
f ĉaching and Learning (3-3) i Mauro, Ha 
4 n Overview of the principles of te chin earning nd relate 1 Ex 
plores Ways of knowing. m dels of te aSSTOO ipt t, and tl 
dynamic nature of the teac} ir learning process. Stru 1 observati 
20g picroteaching labs ire required. Material fee, $10 per semest 1; 
A velopment and Diversity (3 ; Deck, Greer 
4:1 examination of stud nt diversity in relation to theories of } iman growth a 
“evelopment Investigation of diverse student strer the sp 
the POP ation the dynamics of in TRO: ap inter es related 
209 Readi,, ung ‘earning proc ess. Material fee $20 i 
Partie ng Children 5 Literature Ac ross the Curric ulum ( SEP 
‘pants read and analyze multicultural children’s literature on Kta 
i „onfiction) while simultaneously practicing discussion, dr t I 
ing jriting response strategie s suit ible for inv " ull stude i int 
4 ‘lem erature across the school curriculum opring 
A, "tàry School Curric ulum and Methods Beck, Green. ! 
1 Compreh. nsive block cours: with subsections ir f at S € 
E social studies, and inter Lad nas te X I gy. Integrated wit I 
) Visor vi ne repeated for cre lit ipt i2 S. AGMISsi y pel 5S 
415 hos > aterial fee, $10 per subse tion s 
'or ey Developments in Teac hing English i : M 
inno, Perienced educational persor Resea et s, mat« 5 
ative Programs relating to the effective t Ad 
Permission l ? 


of instructor, Material fe $21 mmer 


278 


236 Analvsis of Teaching (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


216 Recent Developments in Teaching Social Studies (3) 
sonnel. Research, techniques, 


For experienced educational per 


innovative programs relating to the effective 


sion by permission of instructor 


217 Recent Developments in Teaching Science (3) 


For experienced educational per 


innovative programs relating to the effective teact 
n of instructor. Material fee, $20 
218 Recent Developments in Teaching Mathematics (3) 


permis 


inced educational pe 


For expe 


innovative prog! 


yf instructor 


ion by permission 
20 Selected Topics (arr.) 


Topics and fees announced in the 
Developmental Reading: Emergent Literacy (3) 
interested in helping 


For educator 
start. Seminar discussions focus 


early literacy development, the nature of emergent reading 


iors, and implications for establi 


223 Reading Instruction in Content Areas: 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools (3) 


Emphasis on acquisition and ¢ 
| 


including integrated methods 
24 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading: 


Classroom teaching and assessment 


f 


struction of informal traditional 


other instruments of evaluati 


specific problems. Prerequisi 


(Spring) 


226 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading in Secondary School (3) 


\pp! ication of instructional 
and 224. Construction of inform 


ing informal and stand 


ing strategies for on grade 
Spring) 


227 Teaching Reading and Writing 


in English as a Second Language 
Designed to give the student theoretical and practic al knowle u tl arn? 


opment of reading 
are speakers of other lan 
} Role of the Professional in Early 
Planning, reporting, maintaining 
ind eval 


guages 


teraction 


diagnosis 


ents. Emphasis on total classroom environment 
234 Professional Internship in Secondary Education (3 to 6 


Supervised internship; required ser 


Material fee, $15 per credit hour 


235 Professional Internship in Elementary Education | 
Supervised internship; required seminar 


Material fee, $15 per credit hour 


Teaching viewed within a sys 


ponent sper ts are « 


; relating to the 


it least one previous 


irdized te 


students 


and writing skills 
Material fee, $1( 


ations, working with par 


tem of local, state, and fe »deral 0 
xamined with a view toward deve lopi 


of the role of the teacher. Material fee, $25 


Green, Stet 
materials. f 
teaching of social studies. / 
Material fee, $20 A 
Beck, Ww 


sonnel. Research, techniques materials 
hing of science Admissi0” 


(Summer) 


(Summer) pit 
rials, & 
rsonnel. Research, techniques materials sjy 


effective teaching ot mathematics. - 
Material fee, $20 (Summer) o 


Schedule of Classes s 


hildren get a suci essful ert o 
3OCIO( ultural con 
; and writing Jl J 


voung 


on research into the s$ 


ishing "literate environment" prese 


kindergarten classrooms (Fall) pwo 
222 Foundations of Reading Development ( Ho yis 

Basic theories and processes of reading acquisition and asse »ssment; ling / 

cognitive, developmental, social, and affective bases of reading; infer gl 

media. instructional strategies, including formal and informal asses 

(I gor? 


Jiter? 
ontinuing development ol content fall 


media, and teaching demonstrations: ow” 


K-6 (3 d 


t strategies for elementary reaches 
ind non-traditional ree iding and writ sable ” 
selecting and planning ictivities SW 

course in reading: 


Hors 

«à NE, 

strategies and techniques presente d d inte 

il tests; administe ring, scoring, verials; Y 
sts; study and evaluation of mars 

ind for those with reading Pr gl 

Qu? 

(3) oft m, 

dge : s" 


for K through à ] 
(Spring) 


Childhood Edw ation (3) fami y 
er 
teacher-child and teache ]s "Td 


na 
aprofessior 


(Spring) 
) 


in Englist 


records 


ission 0 
Admission by permiss i 


ill and spring) 
1 to 6) 
)e mission 9 


ninar 
Beck, £. = » 


Admission by f 


6 
Fall ing) 96, 
Fall and spring) 
rganizat "T Ur 


ng at 
(Spring) 


227 
“37 Practicum in Early Chi 
Supervi 


Idhood Education (3 to 6 


Sta 
sed professiona ictivity ir selected early semir 
Prerequisite 12 credit hours in ear y childhood e a nissi 
instruct I (Fall and pring 
438 Clinical Practicum in Reading (3 to 6) Horrwortl 
Supervised í inical experience, includ ng observ ition and parti ipatio tes 
Ing, tut ring, and teaching. ( ents may include presch Oers through adults 
Minimur of 120 I hours required. Admissior by permission of nstructor 
Materia] lee, $25 
" 
hi 46 o ^ 50 OE Nos Curricular, and practic “a considerations f 
“ondary ^ tent an 1 CONCE med - . : ourse re qux 1 )0 " - ‘ x} . a Te. 
Stk in the oc, VYER W GL DE "a 7 KA j : M ; f 2 
tent area (math t] the case o + £90), Material fee, $ 
“Ourse Each rse ffer« ! the fall semects 


*46 Teach: . 
^ le aching English in Second 


ary Schools M 
248 om hing Science in Secondary Schools (2 ynch 
249 poaching Social Studies in Se ondary Schools ott 
250 EM hing Art in Secondary Sx hools (3 otal 
oe, -aching Mathe 


. matics in Secondary Schools (3 Pyke 
j». Second Language Instruction nan 
«o 


ne Culturally and Linguistic 


ally Diverse Student 
With Special Needs: Policy, R 


esearch, and Trends 


275 a ne as SpEd 275 
"D "5 
Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the M 
Ulturally and Linguistically Diverse Student (3 
> 8g vame as SpE d2 "6 
PS8 Clinical c : , taff 
i inica] Study and Treatment of Reading Problems ` 
; Case Study ipproa h is emploved to levelo participants j te et 
“Ss@ss and tutor children lolescent d ad ta se back ) 1 1 
Se I , 
094 8 a variety of reading and w tir lifficulties. Prerequis I 
9 
289 I Materi il fee, $25 (Academic vear 
, "Mnization and Administration of Reading Programs Horrw 
T School admini trators and reading teachers Problems in planning 
ir RT. z 
290 B, and monitorj; g the total reading program ring 
Seye 2 s H " t 
T ere Learning Disabilities in Reading ( : 
lé Course links the fields of ‘earning disabilities and reading, fo 
^ } l arning 
"m their Interconnections in tern f etiology I terist : 
29) Mediation (Fall) 
‘Kea : tafi 
, ding and W riting Across the Curriculum (3 > 
tamework I$ presented for estah shing a whole 1 ! 
Pants ey 5 


plore 


Writing sk 


principles and strategies for 
ills in art 


literatur social studies 


iu summer 


nternsh; "P i 
ernship; Reading (3 to 6) 


Horrwort 
Oft ' Fraduate students in re iding educatior Experience in a selected 
2. 
lis, e hing Ur Supervisory service in field-based programs. Prerequisite pe 
Noy Sion of i ' 
9 R * instructor Fa ind spring 
search , > 1a nig 1 
Indi, ch and Independent Study (1 to 3) z 
v. ica 'dua research under the guidance of a staff member; progr an 
0g t arranged with a tor 
and tional Processes in Teac her Preparation Beikn K 
$ Same Pecial Educ ation 
11 “as SpEd 30 
Practicum, r^ 8 tall 
uper, In Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6 x 
Ye Struct sed field experience in curriculum. Admiss y pe SS 
15 teicu, Prerequisite l'rEd 205 Fall and spring 
Exa culum Theory (3) 
t inatior of 
Tends 


» Value 
tEd 205 lues 


280 


SPEC 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


345 Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation and Special Education (3) 
Same as SpEd 345 
Post-Master's Internship in Teacher Education (3 to 6 


391 


IAL 


201 


220 


)99 


B 


920 


231 


oame às Spl d 


153 
+ Doctoral Internship: Teacher Education (3 to 6) 


oüme às Spl d 354 
Attitude Change and the Access Process (3) 


Same as SpEd 370 
) Post-Master's Internship in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) 


Supervised fieldwork for 


selected experienc ed teachers | 


Doctoral Seminar in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) 


Review of literature in a topical area; preparation of a manuscript of 
able quality. Admission by permission of instructor 


Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Prerequisite 


EDUCATION 


TrEd 


390 


Overview of Special Education (3) 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special 


help them become aware of the various educ ational modificati 
accommodate children with special needs in a school program 


Selected Topics (arr.) 


l'opics 


Accessing Community Systems for 
Individuals with Disabilities (3) j 
Overview of access to community systems and service delivery for in 
with spec ial needs and their families. Material fee, (Summer gd 


Legal Issues and Public Policy for Individuals With Disabilities (3 F 

x js p 
Examination, interpretation, and analysis of legislation and polic 16° ^ emp! 
the education and career development of individuals with disabi 


sis on federal and state legislation in the context of national policy 


] 
] 


disability services 
Vocational-Technical Education for Special Populations (3) 


Preparation for leadership roles as vocational and technic al ec 


Material fee 


$2 


) 


(Fall) 


(Fal 


ind fees announced in the Schedule of Classes 


$25 


sition personnel; overview of delivery models emphasizing 


(5pring) 


Technology in Vocational Evaluation (3) 


Introduction to an array of assistive technology services and 
K 


ing professional interventions and vocational evaluation proce 
tion to the assessment ( 


of job training analysis skills, labor market surveys, work 
of The Americans with Disabilities Act; incorporation ot 


t persons with disabilities 1 
| Community-Based Assessment and Work Sample Development y eveloP 
Introduction to community-based vocational appraisal met i 


classroom theory and field work. Material fee, 
Interpretation and Application of Academic 
and Vocational Assessment Information (3) 


Specific strategies 


ment information 
profiles for adolescents and adults with disabilit 
procedures, report development, and postassessment coni 
Material fee, $25 
) Vocational Assessment of Individuals with Disabilities (3 to 


sized 


25 
Investigation of vocational appraisal processes and technique 


ments. Three credits of practicum experience 
(Fall, spring, 


f 
I 


and tec hniques to analyze, interpret, i 
or the development of c mprehensive 


tional evaluation. Material fee, $2 
Instructional Methods in Special Education 


and Transition (3) 
l'echniques and processes used in 


) 


(Summer) 


i 


programming for th 


Material f 


h 


i U " 
samples! pol 
assistive ; N 
9» 
$25 $ 
"d 
N^ 
ind synthes! alio 
T ademic : or 


ties. ( )bservat 
fert 


with disabilities. Includes assessment for transition using !! 


for students Sp“ v: 
and summe yma 


e nec 
tseconc 


with disabilities as they prepare for transition to pos i 


employment. Emphasis on skills related to profession 


6) -Mg 
in^. 
as 8 
field" 
ciali ing" 


we 
Mau? 


pal 


Castle 


Fall and P 


pu 
1) 


educi 


(Fa 


Freund, Yo 


ilities- 


ation 8 
juca! uC 


spec ja 


4s fac 
products oli? 


dures: 
$30. 


ee, 


ods; d 


ion an ent 
ncing 8 


ds of 


tion 9 
ons neces? 


ye 


Maw 
ring 

sho 
bli? 


m 
qu 


nd 4 


m 


ou” 


givid™ 


p 


refor? 


(f 


MI 
s 


p! 
rd 


roles in the design of 


l'aken concurr 


irrently with SpEd 233 


instructional irrangements and cooperative tr 


uning 
Material fee, $20 (Fall and spring 
532 Foundations in Special Education, Career Development, Kochl 
ànd Transition (3) 
Overview I historical, theoretical and philosophical foundations of albi: 
velopment and transition 


I xplores direc tions for opment/tr 
tion Practices in the 


context of social and politic al change. M iterial fee, $25 
,. (Fall) f 
*33 Curric ulum in Transition Special Education l'ayn West 
Theory ind practice in planning mpiementin ind ev for 
Individuals wit] disabilit mpha n techniques for 
and materials for indivi programming, Requires d-site I 
lum implementation. Us 1H y taken concurrently with SpEd 231 M fee 
: $25 (Fall and Spring 
“34 Seminar in Professional Development Ko 
In Special Education and T ransition (3 to 6 
Analysis ind development of professional writing and presentation skills 
"T Materia] foo $20 (Spring) 
e5 Employment Models for Individuals with Disabilities (3) Staff 
ationale resources, and programming strategies for the devel pment a 
ordination of er 'yment programs for individuals with disabilities Materia] 

»,, fee, $25 

*36 Introduction to Career, Vocational, and Transition Services (3 to 6 West 

Dtrodu. tion to programs that provide career, vocationa and transition services 

a 9 individ iais with disabilities. Mater il fee, $25 Summer) l 

“37 #arning Strategies, Assessment, and Instruction tayma 
for Learning Disabled Adolescents (3 to 6 
Theory and practice in the provision of effective and l at 
Services to learning lisabled adolescents Material fee d 
23 Summer) 

, ‘sues in Educ ating Individuals with Learning Disabilities (3 l'aymans 
“troduction to the ademi cognitive, social, and emotiona haracterist f 
individuals with learning disab ities; etiological theories; educat ^ x 
deliver, models, with parti ular emphasis on the adolescent with learr 
Abilities Policy issues, continuun f services, and the transition from sc! t 

tag £°t-8choo! envi, mments. Material fee $25. Fa and springj —Ü 
00] Consultation for Professionals Working with Students iymans 

wi ^àrning Disabilities (3 
v Ploration Of attitudes and beliefs about te teaching, í iboration and i 

: USionary environments. Development of knowledge and skills related t 
| DOrative consultation and team teact ing; interpersonal communicat t 

“Ynam ic 8 of collabor itive teams; examination of the variety of environ ents 

On whic h Special] educators work Material fee $25 Fall and ng) ; 

The oPmental Process of Parenting (3 Tbe s i = s - = 

- tal fa "lopmental process of be. m i parent and ongoing | iting. M 
Need $20 Fall and summer) s idus 

for * *velopmental Assessment and Programming a 

By enis and Toddlers with Disabilities 3 tes ha visti: 

trang} $ Students with 1 theoretical bat kground à cree i ^w my 

ate the neurodevelopmental model into te les tor developin I 
Plement - its and toddlers with disabilities Pre- 
‘Ng educational programs for infants and todd Ww 1 
: (Spr tite SpEd 263 or 268 or permission of instructor. Material fee, $30 
43 n * Ing) 
The, n Pmental Assessment of Infants (3 
a « 


urrent practice in the assessment of 


Ve], 
44 p, ÜDmen, 
4 Ethic. n 


al disabilities Material fee, $30 Fa 
M nsiderations in Neonatal " 
Ove, ny Intervention (3) > ^ f t 
tio Th. of the Major ethical issues involved n seny x 
fo le Impact of recent and emerging technol: > — 
ig" Medica} A Rate ee and psychosocial perspectives. Material f; 


282 


245 Medical and Developmental Implications 


253 Special Education in Correc tional and Alternative Settings (3) 


An introduction to the delivery of special education services wi M 
alternative settings and the juvenile justice and corrections sy stems. ? 
fee, $25 (Spring) owe 
254 Special Education in Correc tional and Alternative Settings: 1 
Field Experiences (3) " 
ction facilities and advi 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


p 


ivery on the il 
pne 


for Premature Infants and Their Families (3) 
Causes of prematurity and the implications of premature del 


and family. Specific medical conditions, treatment long-term develot 
rin d 
(Spring m 


implications, intervention, and planning. Material fee, $25 


at 
thin a raf 


Site visits to local, state, and federal juvenile corre 


Mate” 


organizations, with seminar series to integrate theory and practice. 


fee, $20 (Summer) 
255 Interdisciplinary and Interagency Serv ices Coordination 


for Special Populations (3) ph” 
sop 

Overview of models and strategies for coordinating services across "s 

;, Emp", 

and among school and community agencies for special populations: yt 


ma»; 
dec ision I g 


on interdisciplinary team coordination, communication fee 
Material 


planning, and follow-up for individuals with disabilities 


(Spring) 

256 Curriculum-Based Methods for Individuals with Disabilities (3) 
Curriculum-based design, implementation, and modification for ! 
als with disabilities; methodology for individualized programming : 


pdi" " 
at” 


fee, $25 (Summer) , MP 

260 Developmental Assessment in Special Education (3) Castlebe Y A 
af il n 

Examination of formal psychoeducational tests used with presc hoo" «st? 


à ass” a 


mentary-school-aged children. Development of formal and inform ation 
techniques. Introduction to the skills necessary to write psyt hoeducé 
df 
ports. Material fee, $40 (Fall, spring, and summer) d 
Jarrett Gs 


261 Practicum: Methods and Materials 
for Young Children with Disabilities (3 or 6) "T 


Clinical practice in design and implementation of educ ational sU ‘jas 
ayia st TL 


materials, including designing and developing tea« hing mate hours 
m. 
teaching, feedback and evaluation with professor. Requires eight E 
on site (Fall, spring, and summer) Castle 
Jas gs 


262 Formal Assessment of Young Children with Disabilities (3) ; toU 
educator ai^ 


Weekly seminar designed to prepare early childhood spe ial 4 d 
late formal assessment data into instructional programming Require (er^ 
with children. Material fee, $40. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent a 
263 Development of the Infant with Special Needs (3) N 
The processes of normal infant development and interrelationship® "T d 
ot development; relationship of these processes to the growth ant - $25 
of infants with or at risk for developmental disabilities Materia 


(Fall) 

264 Educational Implications of Medical and Genetic 
Conditions of the Developmentally Delayed Child (3) 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teach 
velopmental delays or disabilities; emphasis on geneti , stress" 
conditions. Practitioner needs and programming concerns are" 
ial fee, $25 (Spring) 

265 Clinical Experience with Young Children 
with Developmental Disabilities (3) 

Field experience and accompanying seminar tor stude 
ence in early childhood special education. Intensive 

(Summer) 


cosl! 


childhood special education setting 
266 The Development of Language in Young Children | 3) 
Introduction to the study of language acquisition and 


guage programs Material fee, $10 (Summer) 
267 Instructional and Assistive Technology ol, 
in Early Childhood Special Education (2 or 3) = young d g 


] uses for v 


Assistive technology and its implications anc un 
' laboratory: a 


vrs) in a wide variety of environments. Lectures, 
tions. Material fee, $25. (Summer) 


268 Deve 
Theor 


lopment of Young Children with Disabilities 


ies o 


considered 


examination 


fee, $2 
269 Etiology, 


of typical an 


Symptomatology, and Approaches 


to Interve 


An in depth exan inat 
lies, ( urrent 


fee, $25 
270 Aq 


ntion with Children with Disabilities 


apting Attitudes, Programs, and Curric ulum 


for Students with 
l feeting the needs 
rial fee, $20 


x 
*/1 Interdis, i 


Disabilities in the Mainstream Environment 


Approach to Planning 


for Children with 
Interdis, ipling 


approach. Org 


272 


Strategie 


Disabilities 


nal development th 


Communic; 


s for Inclusion: Addressing Needs 


9f Special p 


opulations (1 t 


lis Course 


Strategie 
With disal 
earners in i 
sume the 


273 Fall, spr 


8 by which to suc essful 


responsibility t 


^d Impact of Cul 


e Impact of « ultur 


Ship be 
Culture 
Tules, 
tures, M 


In-Service PI 


Ie Continui 


ign 


274 


h Disabili 


sues ry 
ally diverse 
llingua] e 


apg p Ec 


ture on Education 


tween school « ulture in 


S of diverse populatii 
ethics expectations 
aterial fee 


anning and Programming 


ng professional 


pment of edu 


implement ition 


ly and Linguistically Diverse Student 


olicy, Research, and Trends ( 
garding educational ser livery for the 


ducation education 


assessment 


and needs of language 


8A *d 275 Mate 


Culturatiy ar 

SSueg ar , 

Saming 

7 tudents 

2» Mminict 
^ Teachi 


emic and Psychosocial Assessment of the 

id Linguistically Diverse Student (3 
id implic ations of sec ond 
disabilities ar 


Teview 


7 A 
assessment materials. Same as TrEd 276. Ma 


With | ng the Cultura 


ae With | 
design od 
E Pec lal cla 
and hip: Educ 
liberi: 


Ised 


lly and Linguistically Diverse Student 


thods and Materials (3) 


used tests, formal and informal assessment str 


ilingual student 
to meet 4 uitu 


S who have special 
and academic 
SSes Materia " 
ational Intervention for the Culturally 


y Diverse Student with Disabilities 
iship. Students lear 
Ve ffe tive I 


Nguistical] 


Y "'Ogramming 


Material lee, $1 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


pollo? 


du 279 Dynamics of Interaction: The Essence of 
Ux Relationships Between Teachers and Students (3) ie 
i ! An examination of philosophical and psychological theory germane rt 
standing the nature of human interaction between teachers and students? 
du rial fee, $25 (Fall) qi 
re. 280 Developmental Assessment of Adolescents (3) m 
| Formal and informal psychoeducational assessment; assessment instru. 
commonly used with upper-elementary, junior, and senior high school © 
| dents; the writing of psychoeducational reports. Material fee, $35 S» 
281 Internship in Teaching Children with Serious Be 
i Emotional Disturbance: Assistant Teacher (3) " 
A full-time teaching experience with children with emotional disturb, 
Graduate students assist in implementing psychoeducational assessment 
teaching practices. Daily guidance by on-site training teachers and Wr j 
supervision by University t linical faculty. Weekly seminar accompa 
u internship. Material fee, $45 Fall) Mo? 
n 282 Internship in Teaching Children with Serious Belknap’ 
Emotional Disturbance: Co-Teacher (3) c 
Continuation of SpEd 281. Graduate students become the primary in 
| | team in the classroom with ongoing supervision. Graduate students Pio 
EE apply psychoedu: ational teaching strategies with children with em" g 
disturbance. Refinement of instructional and behavior managemen jp 
| gies through the full-time teaching experience. Weekly seminar con 
| Material fee, $45 (Spring) 
I] 283 The Urban Setting and Its Impact upon Children 
| | with Emotional Disturbance aiia 
bul | rhe cultural differences and ethnic complexities that face minority igo!” 
urban schools. Effects of the total environment in which inner« ity chi 
on their ability to learn, feel, and behave. Material fee, $25 (Fall) , Mo? 
284 Preparation for Internship in Teaching Adolescents Belknap 
with Serious Emotional Disturbance (3) Me hen” 
Review and refine program theory and skills of the psy hoeduc ation 
prior to internship. Material fee, $10 (Spring) y, MÀ 
285 Teacher as Consultant: Inclusion of Adolescents Belkna 
with Serious Emotional Disturbance (3) .pecidl e 
Skills and insights pertaining to the consultation process between T jin" 
ition and regular classroom professionals. Consultant process vit JP 
LT ec il systems orientation. Material fee, $35 (Spring) ap ant rd 
i 288 Characteristics of Serious Emotional Disturbance: Belkn4t ; 
Infancy Through Adolescence (3) chiari » 
An in-depth examination of normal growth and development, psy" and P 
f nostic categories, psychosocial development issues ind the natur for &*' 
n] of the student with serious emotional disturbance. May be repeal* yl 
| Material fee, $30 (Fall) po^ 
] "m 289 Curriculum and Instructional Strategies for Adolescents V 
| | EN b with Serious Emotional Disturbance (3 to 6) is and gi 
ü Design, adaptation, and implementation of instruc tional metho 
als. Material fee, $25 (Fall) : 
«v 290 Affective Development and Behavior Ca: 
| Management in Special Education (3) 
| Theory, programming, and behavior management strategie oy 
ind practical points of view. Material fee, $25 (Fall and Pina 9^ 
291 Behavior Management Practicum: Adolescents with Be W 
Serious Emotional Disturbance (3) | tec pigo” 
Field-based examination of theory of behavior development ant " 
classroom management. Material fee, $25 (Summer) . mu " 
292 Internship: Teaching Young Children Cast p 
with Disabilities (3 or 6) | childre? "a 
Supervised internship in the education of young ex eptiona' hour: 
mum of 420 clock hours required. Material fee, $15 per credit woe 
and summer) i arrett, ry 
293 Internship: Early Intervention (3 to 6) c15 per © 
Supervised internship in early intervention Material fee, $1* 
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pecial Education 
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and Sour es 
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al foundations ar 
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Phi Pecial Education (3 
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cial Education 
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Teacher Preparation 


Organizational! 
| mental health applied to profession: 
ition. Material fee, $2 
al Issues and Public Policy 
ls with Disabilities (3 
Current legislation and 


Ì civi] rights of ind 
Policies pi 
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Concerns 
S Individua 


ividuals with disab 
ICY dire tior 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


360 Interdisciplinary Techniques in the Diagnostic 
Process in Special Education (3) " 
Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; development of assess 


1 application of interdis« iplinary diagnostic & A 
instruc’ 


programs, interpretation an 
ations. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent, and permission of 


Material fee, $25 (Fall) 


Belknap, Castle 


370 Attitude Change and the Access Process (3) s 
Consideration of psychosocial constructs germane to the role of the Cj 
tant/administrator in educational and interdisciplinary settings Applicat py 


human service delivery systems. Material fee, $25. she” 


v publi” 


theory in accessing 
390 Doctoral Seminar in Special Education (3 to 6) 
Review of literature in a topical area; preparation of a manuscrip 
able quality. Admission by permission of instruc tor (Fall) 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite SpEd 190 


TELECOMMUNICATION 


Professors C.H. Sterling, G. Brock (Director) nm 


Darby, R.S. Belous, D.R. Harris; 


Professorial Lecturers R.M. Finn, R.J. Oslund, L í , " 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, in cooperation w ith the School of Eng gf 
and Applied Science, offers a multidisciplinary program leading to the degree ? "m 
interaction ^y 


of Arts in the field of telecommunication. The program focuses on the 


technology, economics, management, and both corporate and governmental policy 


in the common carrier and media industries 


"d 


; - d 
hool of Arts ai 


Master of Arts in the field of telecommunication—Prerequisite: a bachelor sd 


a B average from an accredited college or university 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian S 

ences, including at least 36 credit hours of course work. Required courses for t f wW 

include Econ 217 and 249; EE 450 and 451; TCom 201, 230, 231, 240, 241, 259; r^ 

electives selected with a faculty advisor, typically chosen from TCom 220, 22 "A 

452: and Mgt 282. Each student must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examinatio® 


sis option is available 


n 


201 Development of the Telecommunication Industry (3) 
Development of telecommunication tec hnology, industry, 
United States, stressing interrelationships among industry, gove 


1 in y 
and policy pi 
„nmen 


and policies, and users 
220 Technology and Telecommunication Policy (3) 
National and international policy issues that arise from the int 
scientific and technological development in the tele ommunicatio 
and government policies. Prerequisite TCom 201 A 
224 Telecommunication Regulation (3) T 
Background, current status, and trends in regulation O 
and electronic media. Legislative, FCC, and judicial decision 
Emphasis on the process of federal regulation, with case studies. 


4ion be 
eractio® "M 


en. 

f commo” ye" 
; and "ai 

s and ig 


TCom 201 i 
230 Principles of Telecommunication Management (3) «og uma f 
Fundamentals of daily telecommunication operations, including devel! 


in organizations, acquisition and procurement, research anO © 
facturers. 


logistical planning, and relations with carriers and manu # 
ri 


231 Telecommunication Management and Marketing (3) «nation ind? g 
Strategic planning in regulated and competitive tele ommunicat! A 


f 
managing and marketing a technology-based business; different rt " 
and marketing approaches and their strengths and we 
straints; responsibilities and ethics. Prerequisite TCom 230 j 

235 Telecommunication Finance (3) ~ terp! J 
Principles and methods of asset valuation; measurement and if r nsi 
financial flows; financial statements; risk assessment; capital ma rei 
budgeting; effects of economic regulation on capital formation. 
Econ 217 or permission of instructor 

240 Seminar in Domestic Telecommunication Policy (3) eM 
Interaction of private and public policy in tele ommunicatlom on, 

velopment, market entry, competition, ownership and acquis! 


business decisions, and sox ial impact. The 


course 


dates in their fin ul year of study in the t 
“41 Seminar in International Tele. 


communication Policy (3) 
Role ind | 


and international tele 
authorization and utilization, transborder data fl 
Information Order 


barriers to trade in 
regional facilities planning process 
Applications of Economics in Tel 
Structure ionship, and function of the 
Within a changing regul 
Special Topics (3) 
Spe lal topic 


rocess of U.S 


ommunk 
System 


ind devel pment of com 
259 


ecommunication (3) 
interrelat 


atory framework Prerequisite: Econ 24 
297 


S in technology 


economics perations, or poli y. May be 
for credit once provided the topic differs. Prerequisite: TCon 201 
ston of instructor 
)c 
^58 Independent Study (1 to 3 
199. . Prerequisite permission of instructor 
7900 Thesis Research (3-3) 
THEATRE an 
MATRE AND DANCE 
Prof, 
"fe r 
Ass, sors M,R Withers, A.G. Wade L.B. Jacobson (Chair), N.C. Ga T 
Socio, ' 
4 o. Professor W A. Pucilowsky 
ant Professors B W. Sabelli, C.} Gudenius, J. Mills, S. Wolf 
Ste, 1 
is eT of Fine Arts in the field of theatre with a con entration in theatre 
“site. the décran fB 


ichelor of Arts from this Un 


quired IVersity, or in equival 
as m a: the general requirements stated under Columbian Scl ol of 
heat Program of study consists of 54 credit hours of Log and 200-leve] 
leq Sand dane e and in art, planned in consultation with the advisor, in 

A cost ‘(TrDa 299 300). The program may be planned to « mphasize scenery 
r ume 


For iet; 
Pron ings of 100-le 


à : vel courses see the 
Wisite to all 200-level courses M.F.A 


andidacy or perm 


“31 Lighting Design (3) 


4 90ry and execution of lig 
54^ TrDa 131. Mav be repeate 
“3 I 


Architecture of Theatre 
leatrica] ar hitecture from a his 


tional exhibit, theatrical 
reference 


hting design for theatre and 
d for credit (Spring) 
and Exhibit Spaces (3) 


dance 


torical perspective 
and assembly spaces are exar 
to the functional use 


of space from practical, archite turaj 
thetic Perspectives. Studio work includes design of a hypothetical I 
54, Pace ; i T 
234 ¢ ind its iuxiliary units 


p ene Design: 


Pre < 
l'éparation for the advanced student 
ua] deve]. 


pment of rendering techni 


l 
applications, tra 


Renderings (3) 
designer, with 


ques including omputer 
Ca] design 


telecommuni 


Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 


ission of in 


449 


is intended for de 
elecommunication program 


il 


Prer 


emphasis on the 


litional s¢ ript analysis, and original s 
235 see Dretations May be repeated once for credit Fall, even vears 
p cene Design: Model Making (3) 
“Xp Oration of all styles of traditional and « ontemporan 
mj, king of scale models May be repeated once for 
236 y, ON Of instructor 


Costume (3) 


le lion to the basic tect 
Cts, ürious rende 
al Period conc 


niques of costume design t 


ring techniques will be explored 


ned. May be repeated for redit 


22> (Spri 


Prerequisite: T rDa 
17 ng, odd years) 
StAnCed Costume (3) Ex. 
Credit of special design, style, and í onstruction problems. May be repe 
438 Patto, (Fall and spring 
hee Making (3) P 
itor) of pattern draft ng and dr iping methods, based on « intemp 
al ¢ lothing through lecture and class Work. Prerequisite: TrD 
Pring, even Wise : 


msistent wi 


r graphics 


gn through specific 


gree candi 


and 


petition 


Serv 


De 


Pucilowsky 


ation Organizations 


ow and New World 
information equipment 


repeated 


rmis 


288 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


suf 


291 Internship (3 or 6) : 
ompanies or arts org inizations, including ¢ onfere? 


Internships with theatre « 


and/or seminar. May be taken for a total of 6 credit hours " 
TUM Q T ie ) Sw 
292 Selected Topics (1 to 3) 
May be repeated for « redit quí 
294 Independent Research (arr.) $ 
May be repeated for credit uff 
Sie? 


1 
jJ 


299-300 Thesis Research (3 


TOURISM AND HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT 
Professor D.E. Hawkins 

Associate Professors D. Frechtling (Chair), L. Yu 

Assistant Professors L.A. Delpy, J.J. Goldblatt, S.E. Spivack 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer E. Zavian 


" 

See the School of Business and Public Management for programs ot study leading 0 

degree of Master of Tourism Administration and Master of Business Administratio® s 

further information on the five-year, dual-degree program leading to the Bachelor? "1 
ness Administration and Master of Tourism Administration, see the 1 ndergraduát? 

grams Bulletin P 

s 


230 Organization and Management of Airlines (3) t 
Overview of domestic and international passenger air transportation sy jp 
Analysis of planning, financing, operating, marketing and evaluating y 

transportation systems. Legal and regulatory aspects of airline opel 


Development of infrastructure and related support services (Spring ji 
249 Economic, Cultural, and Environmental Aspects of Tourism (2) se on 
hasis“, 


Relationship of tourism and sustainable development; specific emp ggg 
tural, environmental, and economic impacts and trends (Fall and SP gi 
250 Administration of Tourism and Hospitality Services (2) Ppl 


i ) 
Organization and management concepts, theorv, and issues, stressing MF ij 
is 

tion of theorv through analysis of case examples drawn from the tour 
(Fall) gis 
Fret y 


hospitality industry. Prerequisite TStd 104 or equivalent 


260 Tourism Development (3) jevel 
Relationship of economic theory and planning principles to tourism, «uj 
ment; application of pre-feasibility analysis to tourism projec ts yt 

261 Tourism Planning (3) pens" 
Integrated planning for tourism organizations development of compre els 
tourism projects; consideration of basic concepts, approac hes, and moe 
(Fall) s 

262 Tourism Policy Analysis (3) im 
Components of tourism policy, including development of tools for tour nt à 
icy analysis and description of tourism organizations in the governi "L 
private sector (Spring) pre | 

263 Tourism Marketing (3) quc" 
Concepts and techniques employed in marketing travel industry pro TM 

sses " 


services, including its public- and private-sector components. ^ ation o 
the tourism product, development of marketing strategy, prepara 
keting plan, and analysis of promotional programs (Fall) 


264 Sport Marketing (3) ási 
se 
Application of marketing theories to sport events and properties. -— 


of marketing athletes, facilities, sport products, and events à$ we ors A 
sports as a marketing tool for products. Writing sponsorship and m pre 
proposals and incorporating sport into an integrated marketing plan. 411 
site: MBad 230 or equivalent (Fall) * 


T 
psio? 


ole: js 
law as related to p^ nd pe 


yadcast 8". gf 
bros ee 


265 Sport Law: Contracts and Negotiations (3) 
Examination of legislation and specific case 
amateur athletes, sport events, licensed merchandise, 


ship rights. Topics inc lude labor and anti-trust law; contrat t nt y 

s “hv 

ifications, and interpretation (Spring) pre? y 

270 Tourism Research (2) catio” v 
eir applic 


Analysis of specific research methods and tools and tl 
study of tourism (Spring) 


7 Event Management (3) 


Goldblatt 
An intr duction to the theoretical ind practical found ns of eve lanage 

. ment. Fundamentals of planning, budg ind evaluating event Fa 

278 Conference and E xposition Management Goldblatt 
Site selection program planning and management exhibits, selection and us: 

7 of facility, voluntee rs, and budget management Spring) 

280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 6) Staff 
Workshops with emphasis í ontemporary issues and pportunities; devel 
opment of adv ed professiona npeter s. May be repeated f t 
permission of 


Jar É r he LI». e a 
«82 International Experience (1 to 6 


Travel to a foreign country for studv of specific topi M be repeated f 
x credit witl approval of advisor Fall sp 
483 Practic um (3 Staff 
"or graduate students enr led in ı degree program or field offers 1 through the 
depart tment. Fieldwork, internship, and/or instructional practice } lin 
Conference and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with ne I of 
.. advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
290 Special Topics (1 to 3 St 
Experimer fferi g: new irse topics and t« hing methods. M e r 
1 Peated once lor credit 
296 Travel Information Management Sy stems } Staff 
Database utilization, information inalysis, reservation systems ter aj 
Plications including the Internet related travel n agement tem: 
(Fall) 
297 Advanced Topical S ies (3) lawk 
pical Studies (3 W 
equired ca stone experience for t urism administration students wl 10 not 
Select the thesis option Analysis of case situations nvolving policy form 
lion or management decisi, n making emphasis on appied strategic planning 
298 and management ar pproaches 
irected Reading and Research (1 to 3) Staff 
Supervised readings or research. Admission by prior permiss ) st t 
299 * lay be repeated for credit 
300 T esis Seminar (3) Staff 
esis Research (3) Staff 
ORS 
Etzioni, P.J. Caws S.H. Nasr, K.F. Schaffner, J.N Roser 
‘umbered in the 770s and 780s are taught by di d scholars w 
‘tema. 15 às Unive 'rsity Professors. With the approval I tory 
i te ' Sppropri; ite I 


niversity Professor 
Permission of tl 


courses may 


à Ulreme nts 
CM Complete | 


ie University Professor may be re 
listing of courses 


700 series 


offered each semester 


ippears in the S 
Followin is a list of courses t hat é are expect 
E 


ted to be ta ight 
ularly by Un iversity Professors 
770 url "T 
bulence in World Politics (3 *osena 
AN effort to probe the sources and dynamics of change and contii ut oca 
national, and international affairs. The links between the orient nS of ir 
nals and the 


actions of collectivitie 


's are a major focus, along With the f ida 1S 
appetbori Ity under transformative conditions. For graduate «t dents; open t 
" evel undergraduates 

»X 

ti ; 
Poli itica] Aggregation (3) 
vide Ploration of how collective action p fashioned out of the ir i | 
Politica) Pow collectivit ties become anger t lan the m of the arts how 
tion - ~ ganizations manage to per through ti oocializatior t za 
dua entum ind bandw agon effects are among the oncepts evaluate I 

“e students: open to 1 u 


upper level 


290 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
IAff/PSc " 
772 The Dynamics of Globalization (3) Ro. 

An inquiry into the economic, ¢ ultural, and political processes through V 


; facto® 
individual and community life is expanding as awareness encompasses fact? 


insion at both global and 1 
+ rau 
act. Forg 


on a global scale. The consequences of this expe 
levels is examined, along with the possibility that these levels inter 


uate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 


IAff/PS« seni! 
773 Global Governance (3) Ros? 


se 
An inquiry into the prospects for and problems of governance on à globals Ü 


ernan? 


in the era following the end of the Cold War. Informal forms of gov aft 
well as those that have undergone institutionalization are assessed. For g” 
ate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 
HmS« Qr 
771 The Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema (3) pi 
el 


Vicarious moral experience in the cinema; examples of su« h experience 


and the moral arguments they provoke; the power of cinema as à shaper jr 
sentiment; moral issues in the production and distribution of films. For 


ate students; open to undergraduates 


Phil caw 
772 Individualism (3) norat 
The concept of the free individual in philosophy, psychology: lite 
and politics: individuals and groups; individualism and collectivis™ 7. j 
plary individuals in biography, autobiography, and fiction; prob p! 
individual and collective agency and identity. For undergraduates: 
graduate students 
Phil ae 
774 Understanding Technology (3) "d 
The idea of technology—its relation to the sciences and the arts and hu "L 
ties, its development, and its problems. Technology will not be reg? Tu 
merely dependent on the sciences or as merely useful (or dangerous? m 
human activity in its own right, with its own history, cont eptual sU 
terests, risks, and benefits. For undergraduates; open to graduate stude 
Phil Qr 
778 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) x m 
A fundamental inquiry into the concept of the state in terms of n s 
oppositions: individualism collectivism, equality/liberty, liberalis on v 
vatism, socialism/free enterprise, communism/capitalism Emphe s af 
present need to find a constructive transcendence of these oppo 
graduate students; open to undergraduates 
Phil or 
779 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3) mos " 
An exploration of some striking parallels between the topics 8C. etg 


jo! 
on te , P 


Freud's psychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the 
spline 


philosophical reflection on the other, with special emphasis í 
between cognitive theory and therapeutic practice (in both dis¢ 
graduate students; open to undergraduates 


HCS/Phil D aji 
770 Philosophy of Medicine (3) ding scit 
An introduction to philosophical issues in medicine, inclu yt LAM 

i } vases are Obje njesh | | 

progress, the doctor-patient relationship, whether diseases : amp e TEL 
simple 97 us" 


cially conditioned entities, clinical reasoning using some "T 
al issue? 
medical diagnosis and new drug testing, and ethical and soc ail 
à ? oni 
the AIDS epidemic. For undergraduates; open to graduate stude 


Phil f 

771 Philosophy of Biology (3) ing evo i 
An introduction to philosophical issues in biology, including guct’ 
biology (Darwinian and neo-Darwinian), mole ular biology 8? 


oÝ 


teleology, philosophi al impli 


ications of the neuroscien 
evolutionary ethics I 


"CS/Phie 
775 Ethics and Health Poli y (3) 


he problem of health are reform and eth 


Care and « ompetition, Medic 
Care r 


} j 
es, sociobio!l 


ndergraqduates: ¢ pen to graduate students 


ical issues assoc 


iated with m 


ire and Medicare reform 


rationing Issues relating to the right to die," inc active and | 
euthanasia and physician assisted suicide. For students; open 
dergraduates 
HCS/Phi] 

79?» 

^^? The Human Genome Project: Ethical, Legal, »chaffner 
and Social Implications (3) 
Ethic al, legal, and social implications of the pl sequence the entire } 
Eenome bv the year 2005, in« luding onfidenti I genetic inf rmation, ge 
Detic dis rimination and insurance, reductionist ind deterministic 
lions of the project, the role of public opinion, and gene patenting 
ates and medical students; 


open to undergraduates 


HCsyp hi] 


? ! . c» 
80 Neurobiology and Reductionism (3 


Schaffns 
ecent developments in neuroscien li UE 
Sophica] implications, including the relations among brains, and ¢ 
SClousness l'here are n« specific prerequisites, but s Panence in 
science, neural networks. or the 


) philosophy of science is desirable 


Students: undergraduates 


open to qualified 


th Islamic Civilization and the West (3) 


Nasr 
le enc Ounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of I: am to modern times 
lvestigation of the impact of Islam on European philosophy, scie: ce, art. ar 
terature influenc e of the West and Western schi 1 the Islamic world 
hi "Or juniors and Seniors; open to graduate students 
^ 
Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3 N 
9 Writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such Attar 
umi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and tl act on the li * 
translation of these works into | uropean languages ar e upor 
puch figures as Goethe and Emerson are dis ussed Assi 


ish For unc 


|) 


Rel 


lergraduates open to graduate students 


> 
74 Mystic; ; ' 
^; cism—East and W est (3) 
è thematic examination of mystical traditions: the nature of mystic 
eg 4 r 
arch for ultimate reality, the my stical significance of the 
science of t} 


f cosmos, the 


ie soul, 


n cal 
i and the significance of sacred art and symbols. Maior mvs 
Ca x 
val traditions of East and West—Hinduism Taoism, Buddhism udaism 
E Tistianity. Islam. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
"23 


P : 
py ennia] Philosophy (3) 
e ide 1 entury by A 


teachings of perennial 
gious and philosophical tr 


à of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th 
Sy, A.C. Coomaraswamy, and others. Doctrines ] 
as found in various reli 


ant 


ul traditions of East 
i al hist Prerequisite at least one course in religion Philosoy hy, or intelle 
| ory, For undergraduates open to graduate students 
5 


Ma 
The and the 


rel Natural Environment (3) 
? Telio; 
tal o: Igious, 


philosophical, and scientific ce 


f the present envir 
the Wes The history of religious and I hiloso attitudes toward ni 
that me’ the history of Western science ind s n e non-Western w r d views 
u ? encourage a more harmonious relationship between man and the nat 
environme 


nt. For undergraduates: open to graduat 


> students 


ochaffner 


292 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Rel T 
777 Religion and Science (3) * 
l'he interaction between religion and science in ancient Egypt, « lassical GM 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissance, the s¢ ientific ait 
tion, and up to the present day. Key concepts and issues in the enc ounter?. j 

ligion and science in light of the cultural matrix of the « ivilization an 


in question. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 
Soi ; 
oe 
776 Public Policy Research (3) B 
Basic concepts of policy research in comparison to basic and applied rese". | 
I I 79 


Policv research methods. The social structure of policy research: produc v 
consumers of knowledge and issues arising among them. Open to under 
ates and graduate students with permission of the instructor Prerequisite” 
science or public policy course work or related experience 


PSc/Soc gui 
777 Contemporary American Society (3) "T 
A social science perspective of contemporary American society. a 
concepts that allow continued insight into America’s condition and fut go 
stitutions examined include the family, schools, communities, the poll je 
relations among racial/ethnic groups. For graduate students; open to V 
graduates 
Soc/Econ/PS« po? 
o 


779 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) 
A synthesized approach to the study of economic behavior and ec 
icy, drawing on relevant segments of economics and sociology as wen ao 
ical science and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and c 
cepts in the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior and their 
implications. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates. 


p 


Soc/PSc/IAft go? 

781 Elements of Communitarian Thinking (3) "m d 

An examination of the roots of communitarian thinking in earlier phi ol 

cal work, current political theory, and historical and contemporary » qo 

The relevance of communitarian thinking to various « ommunity-bul “iss 
movements. For graduate students; open to undergraduates with perm" 


instructor 


Soc/PSc/IAff po 

782 Elements of Public Policy in Communitarian Perspective (3) als uo 

The issues that arise when communities seeking to advance their gos” "La 

commitments to individual and minority rights. Freedom of speec" sy Wr 

codes, public safety and protection against search and s¢ 

and minority rights, and other policy issues. For graduate studt 
dergraduates with permission of instructor 


VIRGINIA CAMPUS E A 
int 
ash ou 
research, The George ipe" 


With an emphasis on graduate education and 
The School 0%% sc 


University offers academic programs on its Virginia Campus ‘vadui 
and Applied Science, School of Business and Public Management, and Gre aste" 
of Education and Human Development offer graduate study leading bd í $ 
doctoral degrees at this site. The Virginia Campus offers extensive library “ AY 
facilities networked by computer to information databases nationwide. ate SO g 
Through the School of Business and Public Management and the Gradus Jos d 
Education and Human Development, the three executive programs outline T 
offered on the Virginia Campus. In addition, the Sc hool of Engineering sy rê fey 
Science offers course work leading to master’s and doctoral degrees in a in 
including an accelerated weekend program leading to the Master of Scien y 
of telecommunications and computers please 2% 
Academic programs on the Virginia Campus are extensive and growing. ini o», 
programs listed here include only those that are exc lusive to the H Cont" 
Programs offered at this and other sites are listed by academic departme™™ 


i i ^ < at this site 
Virginia Campus office for complete information on programs at this 5! 


A 


EXEC ITIVE MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INFOR MATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


aste lence f lal le logy—A inique, weekend 
hated prog; um for high-potential, mid-level] 5 anc ior executive ffered 
School of Business and Public Ma igeme edit-h tid I ary 
"Iriculum focuses on the r le of informatior ehav al and decisi« S 
ui Ín problem solving and decisi ikin designed to meet ee 
"individual from a variety of professional and educational } kgrou A a 
zuerally are expecte | to have a ot seven years /! professional exper 

p achelor’s deg 


egree with a B or better a 


I I Vt we ITOI in act 
To, 

j, Sram participants represent a broad range of publ 
" 

E y hold posit 

"nior engineer 


le program e 


ence and 


ind private sector 


ions that include 


president, senior m irketing speciali 


program manager, and « onsultent 


nrolls one student cohort per year, which undertakes a fixed sequence of 
a during the 15-month accelerated program. Classes meet on alter: ig Fridays 
Palurdays. The fa ulty consists of a core of full lime professors, augmented by re 
Bhized leaders in particular dis Iplines and distinguished guest le turers from govern 
*hl and industry, 
The man 


ügement scie 


nce courses listed 
available 


to Executive Master's 


ud are 


students oniy 
MAN ne 
ANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


401 Individual and ( 


sroup Decision Processes (3 
Study of the 


in liv idual and groug 
tions l'opics iní 


analysis 


) processes in decision m iKIng in Organiza 
lude decision effe tiveness, decision analysis te hni ues, risk 
ind managerial sty 


402 Quantitative Me 
Introdu tory 


e as related to decision makin 


thods for Information Systems (3 
study of quantitat 


g 


ive techniques for 


robiem solvin Statistic 


g id 
Conc epts, including « onfidence intervals hyg thesis testing, correlati n, and 
regression. | inear programming. Applications and case st idies involving man 
agement inform ition systems 
Enterprise Networks in Organizations (3 
‘he role of data communi 


ations and networking within « rganizations. LANs 
and inter onnecting LANs to reate enterprise networks. Emerging te 
Such as video, onferencing, multimedia, and AT M. The interac 
405 orks and MIS as typified by client-server archite tures is emphasized 
15 Das. " 
atabase Systems (3) 
Applic ation and implementation of database 
and Private sectors Database 
agement, ( 


chnologies 
rer 


ton between net 


management systems in tl 


organization, creation 
lent-server technology 
406 ment Systems 
"eCision Support Systems and Methods (3) 
“OMputer based dex 
Implementation of « 
Pert sy Stems 


System 
407 ems 


maintenanct ind 


Review of commercial database nanag 


ision-making aids and simulations. Issues in effect 


le ision Support systems. Review ind ana 


f 
ncluding tools and generat 


lysis of various ex 
i ors, classification vs diagnosti type 
ind building modules De 


sign of decision support and 
Introduction 


expert systems 
to MIS Business Relationships (3) 
Atroduc tion to MIS business soluti ins. Integration of MIS into the bus less and 
C r; ' : t i 
"Banizationa] environment. Case studies of various org: itional s ires 
a 
408 nd MIS needs and solutions. Economic 


analysis of MIS applicatior 


1 ns 
l'atepic Planning and Business Process Engineering (3 
9velopmen; and implementation of a long-range organ zational strategy 
USiness proc ess engineering and re-engineering. Tex hnology assessment and 
®chn ic 


al management, use of 
ations 

“formation Syste 
"elwork and 
dur : 


J 
41) I 


critical success factors Innovative uses of MIS ir 


410 pBaniz 
ms Security (2) 
MIS security 


issues. Risk assessment. te hnol 


measures. Computer fraud and privacy issues. Hacker atta 


al se, urity 


Ne fraud denial of service, and v irus 


and work attacks 
In "ation Systems Design (3) 
-TOdue tion to the design and analvsis of information systems. The syste de 
, i 
OPment life cycle analysis of requirements design of logical systems, analy 
i$ ang desi 


gn of user interfaces system dox 


tation and specific 
anning for 


ations 
system implementation, evaluati enance 
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412 The Information System Development Process (3) 
Management decisions and activities during the life cycle of an informations 
Contractué 
yst 
"gpi 


tem. Project estimation and planning for information systems 


sues in system development and acquisition. Requirements analvsis, $ 


analysis, development, testing, and maintenance Rapid prototyping 


model development, and alternative development strategies 


490 Special Topics (1 to 3) 


EXECUTIVE MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Executive Master of Business Administration is an intensive program for yo 
jents I^ 
j 


tries 
consulting, telecommunications, finance, biotechnology, and many other industrie j 


a 
well as the public sector, including international agencies. Open to mid and senior i 
v 

rogram OFF" 


managers with at least ten years of professional experience this unique [ T. 
integrated curriculum specially designed to encourage an environmel j 
The curriculum involves cou”, 
and Public Manageme 
ystems @ 
agement, and international business. The program focuses on the growing roles 1? - 
ness and society of global markets, emerging technologies, and the « hanging wor Mi 
Meeting one day per week on alternating Fridays and Saturdays, the Exec utive api 
study and master a broad y 
all courses Bi, 
mesters. © 


nized leaders to enhance competitiveness in business The program draws stut 


fast paced, 
lively exchange between participants and the faculty 
developed from all major dis« iplines of the School of Business 
including marketing, finance, operations management science, information S 


allows participants to continue their careers while they 
of skills. Classes of approximately 35 students operate as a cohort, w ith 


in lockstep fashion over a 21 month period, comprising four ac ademic se s 
60-credit-hour program includes three one-week residencies, and a fourth, tw” 
residency held abroad soa Mao 
The courses listed below are available only to degree candidates in the Executlve® 
ter of Business Administration program : 
Td 


202 Organization, Management, and Leadership (3) 
Integrates organizational concepts with management principle 
plied to public and private organizations. Management thought, fu 


" 

„s and the? jj 
nction* | 

Theori 


practices. Current management approaches and future challenges: * tions ' 
managerial leadership, leadership issues, and problems in organiza 
higher levels pes 
210 Managerial Economics (3) «catio! d 
Intermediate-level micro- and macroeconomic theory and its applic? vt 
public and private-sector decision making. Demand, produc tion, cost n 
ments, market structure and strategy, and market outcomes Interpr iey 
economic conditions and theory and practice of monetary and fiscal P jo 
212 Business and Public Policy (3) pus J 
The political, legal, economic, social, and ethic al forces that act nae lop” j 
Interaction of the market system and public policy process in the dev? cg 
of law and regulation, along with the evolving relationship of business * 
ernment in American society por? 


214 Fundamentals of Decision Science š 
and Computational Methods (3) gop? E 
Theory and methods of business decision making, including intellige git 
sign, and choice. Useful approaches in cases of multiple objective" gist” 


ant 

satory and noncompensatory decision approat hes, uncertainty 8D^ s. , 
skill? d 

mts p 


analytical models, and quantitative and qualitative measureme i 
216 Marketing Management (3) is, P 9, 
The marketing process from the firm's viewpoint. Market analys s 
planning, channels of distribution, pricing, and promotion. APP imps 
nancial, operational, and international market considerations. " 
environmental and other business forces on marketing practice. pas 
220 Management of Operations " 


and Manufacturing Strategy (3) j the asso n 
Fundamentals of production and operations management an inve? 


jn, ! 
tools and techniques used in decision making. Resource allocati( Prelate d 
Technology ipte 


management, and production planning and control 
velopments, such as flexible manufacturing systems à 


nd compute 


manufacturing. 


inc PUER "—À th 


?22 Financial Accounting (3) le 
Che role of accounting ir the de n f agement a 
ternal parties. Interpretation of finar i! Statements for the guidance of l 
agement Interpretation and mpiementation of financial a inting 

224 Theory and Concepts of Finance (3 f 
Long term financ ing and « urrent operations, inv« Stment dex ions, and d 
dend policy. Financial ina! ysis, business theory, and policy ind practice 
Cial management. The role of « apita! formation and the relat f 
Policy and the struc turing of interest rates 

226 The Changing World Community: t 
Implications for the Global Ec onomy (3) 

The global competitive framework and how nations dev« I I l 
petitive advantages lhe role of the multinati mal firm, the e ) f 
mation of the Eastern European nations, and the Malizat f the 
> Japanese e onomy with reference to the United State 
230 Competitiveness and Corporate Innovation (3 D 
Business technological, economic and political t encir e deve 
opment of new products. ( ompetitiveness and joint v ituri both locallv and 
globally involving te hnological innovation ind transfer. Enl I T 
tional ir novation, product concept levelopment, technology marketing, ai 
54, "Orporate venture divisions 
^40 International Business Strategy and Practice (3 Aska 
The changing international envi it and its impact domestic and fi 
eign multinational « irporations onal finance arket strategy., ne 
Botiations, and product policie nit itur 1 political aspect 
250 that influence market onditi ns - . 
Inancial Decision Making in Firms and Markets (3 | N.( 
*Cisions made by linancial managers ibout working capital, fixed assets. and 
Sources of financing in the context of world-wide business oper itions. Exan 
ines securities markets from the dual viewr« nts of the mpan| Ise f 
Capita] ind investors as suppliers of ¢ ipit elations k et 
257 Ed the value of securities 
`< l'Ower, Politics, and Ethics Chitwood, Keg 
Et lica] judgments of Corporate professionals, managers | i tf 
'roblems 1 alternatives for pri ite and pub nstitut gements t 
Meet the nee, $ of society. Ci ncepts and strategies of eth uys e aj 
to Specific problems, such as risk management, plant relocatior 1 prefe 
25 tial hiring 


managerial 


Accounting ( 3) 
le role of 


accounting in the 


management decision-makin t Costing 
Systems cost behavior analvsis responsibility accounting. ai 1 volume—pr 
elationsh ps. Budgeting for financial planning and control; pricing and od 
259 üc t mix de isions 
qi 'repreneurship and Creation of New Ventures Staff 
le proi ess Of innovation and entrepreneurship in the creat ew vt 
tures Access to venture « apital; tax considerations ting products 
ind Services Approaches to m inaging smali ventures, including te; hnology 
based ventures, and management for venture innovatior n large and sma 
281 ganizations 
uman Resource Management (2 oW Z 
nterpersona] and group dynamics in various rganizational setti lire 
Manageria] intervention in the process of organiz iti eve ent es 
and 9Pportunities in managing outside one's own culture: e Xecutive se I 
269 In, develoj ment; ¢ urrent personnel management practice cedures 
Tmation Systems in Management (3 Coyne 
Management oriented survey of current and devs ping informat ecl 
on gies, including hardware software, and systems development Thé 
n Management of the computing milie Information syster » Iequireme 
nd Multimedia database approaches to handling data for b ness decis 
T) king 
iig Decision Support (2) ‘ 9 y 
tions > and methods of dex ision making usiness cational 
judgment: 
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planning process, conflict resolution, quality management, and value assess 
ment. Use of computational tools, including spreadsheets, in fore asting.  ,, 
264 Marketing Strategy (3) pivi” 
Complex marketing problems involving policy and operational de 
keting strategies in the perspective of environmental forces and business] 
tions. The marketing research process. Marketing of intangibles and new ® 


cisions. Mr 


existing services, including service product decisions and planning. of 


266 Advanced Topics (2) 
Problems in international f 
ments system and effective business practice regarding the internationa 


inance, including the evolving international p 
] fin 
cial markets. International business strategies for the fast-growing economies 
Southeast Asia, China, and Latin America. Strategic alliances, market 6n% 
trade and investment, government relations, and business operations. cool 

270 Strategy Formulation and Implementation (3) f 
Approaches to formulating strategies that enable 
changing social, technological, economic, and political conc 
management from the general manager's perspec tive; evaluation ant 


t” 
organizations to adaf i 
litions. SU] 


1¢ onto " 


strategy in various types of organizations 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP IN HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
au ATP 
Doctor of Education in the field of human resource development Prerequisite: AM 


ter's degree from an accredited college or university, three years of full-time expe? " 
yn to EG. 


in human resource development, and the general requirements for admissi et! 
Developm. 


gree candidacy stated under the Graduate School of Education and Human ati 
The program provides a forum through which doctoral Fellows, their organiz? yy 
and the University can build leadership in human resource development and bring” g 
significant change within cooperating organizations Fellows move through the Pid 
in a cohort group. Each cohort is a deliberate mixture of professionals from divers? yy 

tries as well as government and from a variety of geographic locations across the 
" 


States 
The program focuses 
ward the dissertation. Class sessions are } 


, wor 
s on six themes that correspond to semesters, followed by V tw 
1eld one weekend a month (Friday 80 ogg 


day) for a period of two and a half years. A week-long session begins the program rio! 
additional two-week session takes place each subsequent year. The spe ific time 

for completing the dissertation varies N 

. and OF 

eadership an gn 


Leadership—Fellows gain an understanding of pivotal theories of l 
these theories to their own organizations. Empowerment, team development, ip 
and systems thinking are explored. There is an emphasis on the personal leader? 
velopment of the Fellows within the program r jand! 
The Learning Organization—Fellows focus on learning at both the individua jo 
tem level. Learning theory, critical thinking, and organizational learning are ont 
Fellows engage in action learning projects that address a problem within their 0 


(y 


soU 
iv 


nizations 
Research—Fellows survey the depth and breadth of current rese 
hemselves and th 


nre 
t n hum& j 
arch i sli org? 


development, focusing on areas of particular interest to t de. 20 
tions and developing research skills in both quantitative and qualitative metho erst! 

The Changing Environment—Fellows address current change theory and un chat 
ing and implementing of change in an organizational setting. Forces influencing 


such as diversity and globalization, are examined (he 
Integration and Application of Central Concepts—Fellows seek to integrate own " 

edge they have gained in the program by applying it to a project within thelr ic tio?” 

exchange organization. This process serves both to provide a real-world apP 


their knowledge and an opportunity to expand it two SP y 
Specialization Developing In-Depth Knowledge—Fellows focus on one or ; [u^ 

| } : sadi 
areas of study relevant to their organizations, themselves, and the field. Exam} 


' 3 WO! 
areas are the impact of technology, autonomous work teams, retraining the 


the implementation of total quality management 

Fellows are required to research, write, and defend a diss 
is an opportunity for eac h Fellow to make a significant contribut 
resource development. The student continues to register for Dissertation 
391) until the final oral examination has been successfully completed 


de M MD E 


bs RN 


WOMEN’S sri DIES 
Associate Professors P M. Palmer, B.D Miller (Director l 
Associate Professorial Lei turer C.A. Douglas 

"Nistant Profes orial I 
“€cturer N | 


ai Lecturers B. Morris, M. Frost 
t Urner 


Committee 


on Women’s Studies 
assidy, C. Deitch, ( 
Romines, G. Weiss 


py dn, M.M, ( Gamber, C.E. Harrison, B.D. Miller, D. Mi 
FM, 'almer. A 


:»henberg 


ffers two interdis iplinar 
I women's studies and N 
policy with a « 
th ittee on Women’s Studies a 
herr. 

? Univers 

`} 

, 2e Women's 
“dem, 
id e 

ii, Status 
We : 
Ng , Publi. Each student wi 
len Program to meet individual 


NE a, < 
"8 Candidates should consult 


nd draw upon faculty fron 


ity and reso IrCe persons in the ( ommunity 
studies programs examine 
dis iplines to | 


provide an understanding of the hi 


ind integrate the cont 


of women, and to provide training ne essary to evaluat 
Policy for women 


ll work closely with 
research interests and professional 
with the director of the Women 


°Ster } 7 ! rof Arte in the & f nnh 
Poli ster of Arts in the field of women’s studies and Master Arts in the fie ibli 
» cy ^ , $ } 1 » T " 
Y With a c. ncentration in women's studies Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree fron 
a 
credited coll 


MORE OI niversity 
Dea, 


! . p f Aprè 
k general requirements stated under Columbian School 
dent "and 36 credit } 


3 ta , 


n hee Dalim 
10urs of course work, with or without a thesis. Policy 


“Oriented stu 


Oe (pe... 240, and either 220 or 225 plus four cc urses Í pub ic policy 
trof An £03, 229; PPol 211: E on 217) and 9 hours of ele tives Those p ring the M " 

lo 3 in 5 In the field of women s studies must take WStu 220, 221 "; : edi 

opolo ne other dis ipline (history literature, economics, y, religion 
CN or sociology) and 9 hours of ele tives W ith p Mom, oth y 
)-30 "Mons may be selected. All students take a final 6 hours chosen fi 


I ' | tor 
All candidates are required to pass a Master's ( 


all graduate-level women's studies courses WStu 12 Id 125 or 

ssion of instructor 

220 p. 

“<0 Fundamentals of Fe 
“ame as AmSt 220 
thought. such as liberalism 
Spheres of social action 
Second Wave of fi 

22 and Third Wave f 

esearch Iss 
z Dàlysis of t 
lumanitios 


minist Theory (3) * 
A survey of historical theories significant 


socialism, evo 


n, psychoanalysis, a 


How these theories were revived and re 


'minism since the 1960s. Brief examination I 
eminist theorizing Fall 

ues in Women’s Studies (3) 
he contribution of feminist or 


gender-relations 


tk 


isc iplines to the issues and methods of « 
research and social policy and practice. Topics include a rex feminist 
frameworks, à critique and re-evaluation of traditional academii lisciplines 
225 nd analysis of current research on and for women Fall 
nlemporary Feminist Theory (3) Staff 
*velopments in feminist theory in the past 20 years mar CUS OI 
Merican teminism and some consideration of Eur i ri W ] 
T ought (Spring) 


à ics and Polic y Implications (3 
240 | as Phil 238 

0 Wo, : 

men and Public Polic y (3) 


Deit S 
a Dàlysic of gender-related U.S policy issues, such as domestic vi en 
a j : m " 
1.2 Service, abortion rights, equal employment opportunity i 
dent , 


i “re, welfare, social sex urity, and international de 
Spring) 
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r 
. ha 


241 Women and the Law (3) 
Legal status of women. Emphasis on marital status, employment, media, % 


cation, health services, crime, and the Constitution (Fall) 

Women and Writing (3) 

Same as Engl 251 - 
Women and Work in the United States (3) 


Theoretical approaches, from the perspectives of several disciplines, t0 exp 


0 
nations of the movement of women between paid employment in the labor 


and unpaid employment outside the labor force since 1945 The persiste i 
j 


iob-related gender and racial discrimination and of income differenti 
gender. Prerequisite: Econ 11-12 or 217 or permission of instructor. 
Econ 141 «i 
Seminar: Selected Topics (3) 

Investigation of a current policy issue of particular concern to wom 
sideration of women's status in a particular social system. May be reped 


en, of @ 


credit (Fall and spring) 

Independent Study (3) 

May be repeated for credit. Arrangements must be made wit! 
ulty member prior to registration nei 
Practicum in Women's Studies (6) 

Study of the changing status of women through supervised assignmt f 
lic and private agencies engaged in policymaking, education, politica : 

and research. Placement arrangements must be made the semester prior 


1 sponsoring É 


' 


nent to P 


istration; departmental permission is required (Spring) $i 


Independent Research in Women’s Studies (arr.) he not 
Individual library or field research. Arrangements must be made witht 
soring faculty member prior to registration; a written proposal is requi cub 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


——— 
vt eA 


e aa e P AR Ra AR B a a ER QU, A AN DR MCA UU oo Clun 


las 


ACULTY AND ST 
Of Fall 1998) 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


AFF OF INSTRUCTION 1998-1999 


Schoo] of Business and Public Management 


Graduate School of Education and Human Dev 
Schoo] of Engineering 


elopment 
and Applied Science 


"ott School of International Affairs 


MERIT] 


5 Francis Affronti, 
sA. 1950, M.A. 195 


1 
M 


Northwe 
rt 
Bs. i 


e 


M.E 


hme 


Stern University 


Edward Baker, P. 


958, Duke 1 


Illinois Institute of Techn« 


rofessor Emeritus of Education 


Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunology 
51, State University of New York at B iffalo; Ph.D. 1 

t Arkilic, Professor Emeritus of Engine 
1946, Cornell University; M.S 1947 


niversity 


ering and Applied Science 
ogy; Ph.D. 1954 


T 


hup | 


n Ed, 1939 State 
Tica; M A. in Ed. 1 


University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic 1 


956, Ed.D. 1962 


George Washington University 


illian A 


niversity of 


BA aronson Bari, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
ini, 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph D. 1966, Johns H« pkins 
N, versity I 
aa! Russell Barnett, Associate Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
o ` 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946 Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958 University of Minnesota 


ip mann, Professor Emeritus of Physics 


949, University of Vienna 


“ward Bielski, 
ly 0. Ohio 
h © Vittorio Borgiotti, Profess 
lence 
Dr 1957 


University 


Professor Emerit 


M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 


; University of Rome 


la ybencer Bowling, Professor Emeritus of Speech and Hearing 
* 1954 t 


Bs lla Brenner. P. 


Wishing. 


BA. ipringer Brown, Professor Eme 
36, University of Maine 


James Brown, Jr 
947. V Jr. 


uy Brown, 

' University o 
etsky, pr, 
C Ad 
50, ) 


a ick 
Ba 1 
Urd 


2] 
Pub); 


Tan : 
By 11 tin 


t 
JN p 
ba, 194 q 
^ lent 
* 194 
ive, 


or 


M.A. 1957 


1934, Johns 
1 University 


A.Ed. 195 


S. 1958, 


1, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1962, Coh 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
f Rhode Island: M.A 1951, Ph.D. 1960, 1 
ofessor Emeritus of Personnel and Labor Relatic 
Ministration 

Temple University; Ph.D 1968, American | 
Burks, Professor Emeritus of French 

1952, University of Cincinnati: Ph.D 1957, I 
Burtner, 
» Hood ( 


, Professor Emeritus of Engine 
College, Turkey; M.S 1946, California Institute 
1 


Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
rofessor Emeritus of Education 
Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American 1 niversity; I 


d.D. 1 
ritus of Management 

at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Svracuse 1 Jniversity 

, Professor Emeritus of Education 


umbia University 


Jniversity 


niversity 


ndiana University 


Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 

/ollege; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 

mund Caldwell, Professor Emeritus of Psyc hology 

' M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D 

Cambe] 

Robert 

Y of Iow; 

M orold Coberly, Prof 
‘MA 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George W. 


1946, Cornell University 


of Technology; Ph.D 


essor Emeritus of English 
ashington University 


of North Carol 


us of Speech Communication 


or Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 


962, George 


na 


il 


ons and of 


ering and Applied Science 


1950 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mary Ann Bieter ( offl: ind, Associate Professor Emeritus of Romance Language 


B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 
Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor E meritus of Education 
B.S. 1937, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 


Thomas Francis ( ourtles s, Jr “Profo ssor Emeritus of Soi jology 


A. 1955, Pennsvylvar state Universitv; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Marvland 
James Fearing Dinw id lie, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Manage ment. 
B.S. 1948, Carnegie In ite of Technology; M.S. 1956, North Carolina State University; M.S 

Ph.D. 1972. Stanford | ty 
Roy Brandon E astin, Profes ssor Eme ritus of Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 
John Ef ftis, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and . applied Science " 
B.C.E. 1952, City Uni New Y City College; M.S. in C.I 958, ( nbia Univers 
D.Sc. 1967. George m University 
pt- 4 iene 
Marv in F, Eisenberg, Dr ssor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 90855 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961 University of Florida 


Julian E isenstein, feofüeinr ea ritus of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 

Rodney Walter Eldridge, Professor Emeritus of International Finance 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 

Llovd Hartman Elliott, Professor Emeritus of Higher I Edu ation; President 
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Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 


B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 

Loretta May Stallings, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, University? 
Texas 


George Stambuk, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University 
Carl Steiner, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
George Steiner, Professor Emeritus of Musi 
B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Johns Hopk Universit 


Henrv Malcolm Steiner, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management 


B.A. in M.E. 1944, M.S. in C.E. 1950, Ph.D. 196 tanford Univer 
Richard Walton Stephens, Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University f North Ca 


Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
James Ashley Straw, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
Choy-Tak Taam, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, University of Illinois; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Douglas Harold Teller, Professor Emeritus of Design and Graphics 
B.A. 1956, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Klaus Thoenelt, Professor Emeritus of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Freiburg, Germany , 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor Emeritus of Statistic! 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washingt versity 


Irene Becker Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
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Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor Emeritus of European History 
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Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union ( Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conserv story of! 
Rodney Tillman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
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William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 


Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
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Adele Logan Alexander, Assistant Professor of History 
Ph.D. 1995, Howard University 

Charles Alexander, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Engineering E 
B.S. 1962, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D 1975 
University of Maryland 

Nikitas Anestis Alexandridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1966, Ohio University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Los Angeles 

Marc William Allard, Louis Weintraub Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1983, University of Vermont; M.S. 1986, Texas A&M University; M.A. 1988, Ph.D 1990, 
Harvard University 

Frank Allario, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

^h.D. 1968, Polytechnic University; M.B.A. 1978, Stanford University 

Catherine Jean Allen, Professor of Anthropology and International Affairs 

1.A. 1969, St. John's College, Maryland; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Illinois 

Michael Hulbert Alleyne, Adjunct Professor of Education al 

B.A. 1955, University of the West Indies; M.Ed. 1962, University of London; Ph.D 1968, Harv 

niversity 

Desimont Alston, Adjunct Instructor in Music 

J.A. 1974, Temple University 

Andrew Altman, Professor of Philosophy 

3.A. 1972, M.Phil, 1975, Ph.D. 1977, Columbia University 

Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance 

B.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 195 

Pennsylvania 

Tyler Anbinder, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1984, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1990, Columbia University 

Robert Michael Andersen, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, I.D. 1976, University of lowa; M.P.A. 1986, Harvard University 

David Anderson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Political Management 
B.A. 1981, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1990, University of Michigan 

Jeffrey Clifford Anderson, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 


> University of 
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Avery DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History vani 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsy 
Richard A. Arndt, Research Professor of Physics 
M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
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F. Christopher Arterton, Professor of Political Management; Dean of tN ot 
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Muriel Ann Atkin, Associate Professor of History 
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Kenneth L ouis "De Cker, Professor of Medicine ar id of P. hysiology 1M 
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Kie-Bum Eom, Associate Professor of Engineering and ; Ap pile :d Science 
B.S.E.E. 1976, ` 1978, Korea Advan Institute of Science: 
M.S.E. 1983, Ur 


Mark J. Ep pli, Asso iate Professor of Finance 
43 Ph.D. 1991, University of W 


B.A Jé 1984 
Kelly Suzanne Ervin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology A 
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Amitai Etzioni, University Professor 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, Hebrew University; Ph.D. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 


Eileen McKenna Evans, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Educ ational 
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Washington Unive i 
Gordon C arl E verstine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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James E dw: ard F alk, Profe ssor of Operations Re. 'search 
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Roné ald F aucheux, ye iate Profe ssorial Lex turer in Pol itical Manageme s 
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Scott M. Fearing, A¢ jjunc tI nstruc tor in French Horn 
B.Mus. 1979, M.Mus. 1982, North Texas State ersit 
Christopher M. F edo, Assistant P rofessot of Ge ology 1994 
B.S. 1988, California € ersitv, Fullerton; M.S. 1990, Vand ersity; Ph.D. 1 
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Harvey B. Feigenbaum, Professor of Politi al Science and Internationa j 
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Steven Adam Gabrie l, Profe 'ssorial Lei ture! in Engineering 
M.A. 1989, P ). 199 Hopkir ver 
William Geffney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 


Yi T 


i. Carnegie 
Michael Gr tham Gallag her Professor of Accountancy í 
( 1960 ) 964, LL.M 171, George Wa ngto ty ^. 1965, State? 
V 
Linda Lou Gallo, Professor oj f Bio h ry and Molecular Biology 
f 59. West V 1 € V 196 ^h. D )69. Ge Wasl t University 
Cayo Elizabeth Gamber Assist tant P ssor of English " 
B.A. 1979, ( W à ind Ma Pl 1986, F ). 1991, ( W gton Unive" 
Jody Mar al Ganiban, Assistant Pr fessor of Psychology 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard 1 í 
Jorge Garcia, Associate Professor of Counseling si 
B.S. 1977, Universidad Cat le Chile; M.S. 1984, Dr.Rel 19 ithern Illinois Uni? 
Nathan Conant Garner, Professor of Theatre nd 
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Charles Alexander Garris, Professor of Engineering Unive 
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Sidne ry Gold Adjunct Instructor in English 
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Carl Aubrey Gruel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Scient? 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1968, Naval Postgraduate School 

Carl F. Gudenius, Assistant Professor of Theatre 

}.A. 1980, Providence College; M.F.A. 1983, Wayne State University 

Eileen Morris Guenther, Adjunct Instructor in Pipe Organ 

3.A.. Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A. 1973, Catholic | 


Roy James Guenther, Professor of Music 
}.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979 


niversity of America 


; y? 
Catholic Univers 


America 


Zhenyu Guo, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering and Computel 


Science 
J.Sc. 1983, M.Sc. 1986, Yunan University, China; Ph.D. 1993, McGill University Canada 


Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of Mathematics 


B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Saskate 


pew? 


Canada 
Deborah Gussman, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1984, Temple University; M.A. 1987 Ph.D. 1993, Rutgers University 


Babak Habibi, Lecturer in Engineering Management 
M.S. 1996, George Washington University 
Helmut Haberzettl, Associate Professor of Physics 
M.Sc. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bonn, Germany 
Susan Chandler Haedicke, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, Wharton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1984, University of Michigan 
| * ^ii B 
James K. Hahn, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied St iene ys 
B.S. 1979, University of South Carolina; M.S. 1981, University of California, Los Angeles 
1983, Ph.D. 1989, Ohio State Universit 
William Emitt Halal, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of Ca 
Tim G. Hales, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.Sc. 1986, London University; Ph.D. 1989, Dundee University, Scotland 
Lena Hall, Associate Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1970, University of Alabama; M.A. 1979, University of Hawaii 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Shoko Hamano, Assistant Professor of Japanese 
B.A. 1976, University of Tokyo, Japan; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1986, | 


Janet J. Hampton, Associate Professor of Spanish . Univ 
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Hasan Javadi, Lecturer in Classics 
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Mark S. Klock, Professor of Finance 
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Nozer Darabsha Singpurw: alla, Distinguished Research Professor and 
Professor of Operations Research and Statistic s 


B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi ( ege of Engineering and Technology, India; M (LE.) 1964, 

Rutgers | versity; Ph.D. 1968, New York t 
Myrna Carol Sislen, Ad jur ict Associate Professor of Musk 

B.A. 197( Ame in € it 

" t 

Hannah S Sistare, Htm oem Ern pn Load urer in Political Manageme 

B.A. 1966, Mount Holyoke College D. 1970. Catholic nive t f Amas 
Earl Fr: inklin Ske lton, Adjunct Professor of Physi« 

B.A. 1962, I lickiz 1 University; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer I nstitute 
Frank lames Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatom\ 

3.S. 1965, Califor 1 Institute of Techr v: Ph.D. 1971 ve tv of Ca 1 Berkeley 


: : y i 
Jonathan B Slade, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Manageme 


B.A. 1981, J.D. 1987, George Washingt 


Amy Kristin Smith, Assistant Professor of f Mar keting 

3.B.A. 1986, University _ rth Texas; Ph.D. 199 iversity of Maryland 
Charles E. Smith, Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 

).Sc. 1974, George Washingtor n t 


Daniel L. Smith, A 


B.F.A. 1973, Virginia Commonwealth Univ 


; ; ^ Afar 
ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Media and Publit Aff 


David Russell Smith, Professorial Le cturer in Engineering P 
] 1967, Rand h-Macon College: M.S.(E.E.) 1970, Georgia Institute of Te hnology; D^ 
1977, George Washingt Univer y 

' i] 

James M. Smith, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Internation 


Affairs 


B.A. 1990. Wake Forest Univer 


Keith E Smith Asso iate Professor of Accountancy 


Ph.D. 1996, Stanford versity 


B.A. 1970, University of Pen inia; J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978, Üniversity of Florida 
Kevin C Smith, Assistant P rofe SSOI of French 
M.A. 1989, University of California, Santa Barbara; Ph.D. 1996, Princeton University 


Lizbeth Courtney Smith, Ass sistant Profe 'ssor of Biologic al Sciences - 
Univers | 


B.A. 1974, Drake University; M.Sc. 1976, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1985 | 
California, Los Angele 
Rebecca Anstine Smith, Adjunct Instruc tor in H up 
B.A. 1977, Dickinson College; M.Mus. 1979, Johns Hopkins | ty fairs 
gir 
Stephen ( sharle T Smith, Professor of Economics and Inte rnational 1 Af 
B.A. 1976, Goddard ( ege: M.A. 1981. Ph.D. 1983. ( ers 
Nancy Jo Snider, Adjun t Instructor in Cello 
B.Mu 1981. Cat lic University of America 
Christopher Snyder, Asistani Professor of Economics 
).A. 1989, Fordhar niversity 1.D. 1994, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Jorge Soares, Assistant P rofessor of Economics -ochestet 
B.S. 1988, Port ese Cati niversity; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 1996 rsity of Roc 
Barbara Sobol, Ac ljunct. issistant Professor of Art The rapy 
B.A. 1959, Wellesle llege; M.A. 1980, George Washington University La 
: ona 
Michael Joseph Sod: iro, Professor of Political Science and Internal 
Affairs ^a Columb 
D A. 1967, Fordham University; M.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University Ph.D. 1978, 
on 
Ric hi ird Y artin Sol: ind, P rofe ssor of Operations Research Tdi 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massach isetts Institute be 
P.E 
Elinor Harris Solomon, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1944, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard lt niversity 
` E" a '^jerce 
George T. Solomon, Professorial Lecturer in Management Scient 
M.B.A. 1972, Suffolk University; D.B.A. 1982, George Washington University n Scie jen 


Margaret Rapp Soltan, Asso iate Professor of English and Human * 
B.A. 1977, Northwestern University: M.A. 1978. Ph.D. 1986. University of í hicag 


Grace Song, Assistant Profe ssor of E nglish as a Fore ign Language 
B.A. 1981, M.A. 1983, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1997 North western Uni 


Eva M. Sorenson, Assistant esse Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1981, Washington University; Ph.D. 1990, Saint Louis Üniversity 
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Francis Howard Stoodley, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Naval Academy; B.S.E.E. 1962, Naval Postgraduate School; M.E.A. 1964, Ba 


B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval 
ersity 


1989, George Was I ni 
Richard Briggs Stott, Associate Professor of History 


B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 
Robert W. Strand, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Finance 
B.S. 1974, Davidson College; Ph.D. 1981, University of North Car " 


Robert K. Stratton, Assistant Professorial Lex cturer in E nglish as a Foreig! 


Language 
B.A. 1970 Me s State University; M.A. 1975, University of Arizona; M.IL.M 


nternational Mar 


Fate Suber, Jr., Associate Profe ssorial L Le cturer in E ngineering 
B.S.(E.E 197€ "MI A. 1980, D.Sc. 1991, George Washingt niversity 


Suresh Subramaniam, Assistant Professor of Engineering and ; Applied 


Science T 
B.E. 1988, Anna University, India; M.S.E.E. 1993, Tulane University; Ph.D. 1997, Universit 
Washington 
Rajeswari Sunder Rajan, V. isiting P rofessor of E nglish " 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1971, Bombay University, India; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington l Iniversi, 
. al 
Steven M. Suranovic, Associate Profe 'ssor of Economics and Internation 
Affairs 
B.S. 1982, | ersity of Illinois; M.A, 1986, Ph 1989, Cornell University 
Gayle Sutch, Clinical Instruc tor in Art The 'rapy 
M.A. 1994, George Washingtor i versity 
Paul Mic hi 1e1 Swiercz, Associate Professor of Le ment Science wi 
M.I H 76, | Jniversity f Michigan; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1984, Virginia Polytechnic Instit" 
Ric hard | M. Tarkka, Assistant Professor of Chemistry p 
Kings” 
B.Sc. 1986, University of Prince Edward's Island; Ph.D. 1992, Queen's University at 
anada 
K. Vanita Tarpley, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1981, Towson State University; M.A. 1984, George Washington University 
Patricia Sari 2 Assistant Professor of E lei 'mentary Education " 
B.S. 1970, Old Dx on University; M.Ed. 1976, George Mason University; Ph.D. 199^ 
University of Maryland 
Juliana M. Taymans, Professor of Special Education nity 
B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1985, University of Maryland; M.A. 1976, George Washington U niver 
Hildy Jean Teegen, Assistant Professor of International Business 
B.A./B.B.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1993, University of Texas : 
Robert Frederick Teitel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, City College 
Geza Teleki, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology á 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1977, Pennsylvania State l niversit Ji 


Bing-Sheng Teng, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management an 


Policy 
M.B.A. 1996, Ph.D. 1998, City University of New York 

Alexander Tessler, Associate Professorial Le cturer in Engineering. ale |o 
B.S. 1972, Institute of Civil Engineering; M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, Uni iversity of Califo 
Angeles 


James Thi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1980, M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1986, University of California 
" : Q^ jen 
Jean-Frangois Marie Thibault, Professor of French and Human r^ uri g Y 


Baccalaureat 1960, Licence és Lettres 1964, Diplóme d'Etudes 1965, Académie 
1976, University of Maryland : 
Elizabeth Thiel, ] Public Affa s 
Joan Elizabeth Thiel, Associate Professor of Media and Pu 1975 
B.A. 1961, Marygrove College; M.F.A. 1971, Catholic University of America, 


University of Michigan 
Elizabeth Ann Thom, Associate Research Professor of Statistic? 4: p^ 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1978, Oxford University; M.Sc. 1971, University of Reading, 598 
1992, George Washington University 
Bradford Lewis Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1953, Washington University; M.A. 1958, University of Kansas 
James L. Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering washing” 


e 
B.S. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1980, Georg 
University; Ph.D. 1983 Mississippi State University 


Rosita Thomas, A ssist 


ant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
BA 1977, Duke I niversity; M.A. 1980, M.P! 1981, Ph.D. 1987, Yale versit 
Shirley E Taompson, Assistant Professor of En nasa? m Language 
B.A 1970, Kal an 10 College; M.A. 19 niversity of Michigar 
Richard ° Sheriton: Professor of History and Inte rnational Affairs 
A. 1961 Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966 niversity of Washingt 
limes B Thurman. Assox late Professor of Strategic Mar 'agement and Publi 
Policy 
1 BA 1966, M.B.A. 1972 Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State Univers ty 
Max David Ticktin, Assistant P senta of Hebrew 
BA 1942, University f Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947, D.D. 197 lew gical Sen ary 
Merica 
"elius p Tierney, Professor of Ac ountancy 
m BS 1958, Bryant ( ollege; M.S. 1960, Suffolk Univers ty 
Teel p P atterson l'ille IT, Assor late Professorial Lec turer in Ameri 1n 
Civilization 
BA 1970, M A. 1977, University f Virginia 
orge Tilson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Special Educatio 
n BA 1976 Trinity Üniversit M.A in Ed.&H.D. 1982. Ed.D. 198¢ r ngtor niversity 
3 arle s Nelson Toftoy, Ac {jun t. Assoc iate Profe 'ssor of Management Science 
3 1958, | 5. Military Acade y; M.B.A. 1969, Tulane Univers ty; D.B.A. 1985, Nova versity 
NC E 
hard Pau] l'ollo, Associate Profüdérs of Geology 
A 1972 7 sity; M.S. 1976, Üniversitv of New Han pshire: Ph f " " 
Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and State Ur s 'h.D. 1990, Old 
Associate Profe 'SSOI of Ste atistic S 
e University; M.S. 1« State w k 8 


Bs "eOrge Toridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Sten) 1954 'obert College, Turkev M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan Stat versity 
phen Joel Trachtenb erg, Professor of Publi Administration President of 
b eU niversity 
Lit 3°59, Columbia t D M.F 966. H 
k D 1986 Trinity ( tf 390. H g r 
Amm D.p A. (hon 108 E , ene ' 
~ terican Interr ationa 996. O Med 
Kaine; |. | sane ` wi 
AV T 19 g ! 
Bs ran, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ioe. 3. Catholic University of America; M.S. 1985, Massachusett titute of 
40 Orge Washir ngton University 
Rip ayne Transeau. Professorial Le turer in E ngineering Management 
yA i050 Georgia Institute of Techn logy; M.B.A. 1963 iversity of Delaware; Ph.D. 1968 
Mari, n Univers; ty 
T» Travis, Adjunct Assistant Profe 'ssor Of Media and Publi Affairs 
3. 19 
Mda Tee A. 1983, | niversity of Maryland 
» BA edway, Adjunct Instructor in Se: ondary Educ ation 
s 7 ` f " 
ly Tyi 9, George Washington | niversity; M.A. 1970, Catholi versit A ^ 
vA app, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in , Art Thera py 
NU d' Danoke College M.A. 1981 George Washing Vers ty M.S.W. 1986 nivers 
M uis Tropea, Professor of Sociology 
y Nashin 2, 'ayne State Un versity; M.A. 1965. Mic higan State | versi ) George 
LM Bton U Diversity 
y Me Trost, Professor of Economics 
Ane À niversity of Detroit; Ph.D. 1977 versity of F i 
i AD 19g, ^ COumís, Assistant id Lecturer in Psy hology 
Adre 3, Diversity of Ge rgia 
a 8C ch 
MA 1945, plik, Assistant Professor of Philosophy and ! Honors 
Up sch Mawr College Ph.D. 1997, City I niversity of New York 
LM, wy ludi, Adjunct Instructor in Counseling 
Nic ED Jiego State University; M.A. in Ed.&H 1991, George Washingt rs 
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Steven A. Tu« h, Associate Professor of Sociology 
). 1981 Pennsylvané 


B A. 197 niversity of Ma chusetts; M.A. 1976, Emory University; Ph 
Richard W. Tucker, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
} Bowling Green State University; M.A. 1976, University of Mict 
Joh inie Fidel Turner, Jr., Assistant Professor of Counseling 
B.A. 1985, M.Ed. 1987, University of South Carolina; Ph.D. 1993, Clark Atlanta University 
Nancy 4 Turner Lecturer in Women Studies 
)86 ve f Cor it; M.A. 1990, George W ingtor € t 
willi im Do uglas Tynan, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy :hology d 
i n University M. 1978 iiversity of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1983, State Univers" 
jew Y Katt t e 
Belle Patric ! Tyndall, Associate Professor of English a sak reign Languis 
A 167 M. iversity of | lon, England; PI 98 eorgetown University 
Douala: is Henry Ubelaker, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973 niversity of Kansa 


Daniel H. Ullman, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


Se tee ee tv; Ph.D. 19 versity California, Berkeley 


Stuart A. Umpleby, Pr fe SSOI of Ma inagement Scienct 


1.S., B. A. 1967, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 19 ver f Il] 
Victoria K. I cre iiaii Assistant t Prof essor of Re ligion 
1972, M.A 174, M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1984, Universit f Chicag 


Senan Uvanik, Professorial Lecturer in Finance 
M 4.19 Ank Unive t irke Ph.D. 194 l versity of Pennsylvania d 

os k Ye hu di V Vanderhoek, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biolog) 

husetts Institute © 


ty ve tv of New Y k. City ( ege: Ph.D. 1966, Ma 


1960, ( 


Isabel Rodriguez Vergara, Associate Professor of Spanish and Human 


Sciences 
B.A. 1974 V lad Na le ( M.A. 19 Ph.D. 1988. Cornell l niversity 
Cherian Verghese, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
I 1975, M.A. 1978, Tow state University; Ph.D. 1987, Temple University 
Joel I Verter, Research Professor of Statistics sett 
I 9t tv of New York, City College; M.S. 19t ersity of Massachu! 
Ph.D. 1979 versity of North Carolina 


Akos Vertes, Associate Professor of Chemistry 


M.Sc. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, Eotv Lorar versity, Hunga 


1974 y 
Gnanak imal Visvan athi in, Assistant Professor « A countancy 
B.A 181 nive f Madras, India; Ph.D. 1995, New York t 
opo! 
John Mic hael Vlach, Professor of American ( Wilization and of. Anthrop? 
) Live f Califor: Dav M.A 72. Ph.D. 1975. Indiana | University 


Che arles ; How td Voas, Profe ssorial Le cturer ir | Ei ngineering 
B.S. 1975, M 1976, North Texa niversity; Pl 180 1iversity of Virginia lie? 


à ) 
Branimir Radovan Vojcic, Associate Professor of Enginee ring and ApP 


Science 


) I 1980, M.S. 1986, D.Sc. 1989 ersity of Belgrade, Y slavia 


Lj 
James W. Volkert, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Muse um Studie 


A. 1971 viversitv of California. Davis: M.F.A. 1977. Art Center College of Desig? 


Barbara Ann von Barghahn-Calvetti, Professor of Art 


wa; M.A. 1 Ph.D. 1979, New York University 
David W von Endt, Associate 


3960. Columbia ege: N 


IF » 
irial Lecturer in 4 int 


ti versity » 
hol I pr 
Nicholas S. Vonortas, Associate Professor of Economics and Inter 


ffi) p 
A r4 uet ^ -— nd; ! 
Ne wW ty 
Alan Ge rard W: ide, Professor of Theatre meri | 
ty of A | 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1981, Northwestern University; M.A. 1972, Catholic Universi 


Michael James Wagner, Assistant P rofessor of Chemistry 


t , »rsity . on 
B.S. 1988, M.S. 1989. University of Oregon: Ph.D. 1994, Michigan State Univers xviliza 


Richard D. Wagner, Associate Profe 'ssorial Le cturer in Amer 


B. Arch. 1972, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1975, University of Edinburgh 
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1ssistai t Professi r of Political S lence 
1983, Wheaton College J. 198f : v of Ph.I 93. W 
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Ronald Weitzer, Associate Professor of Sociology 


B.A. 1975, University of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, University of Caliform™ 

Berk 
Ste pher n W illiam We Illma. in, Adjunct Instructor in Musik 

15.B. 1974, North Carolina hool of the Arts 

E liz: abeth Fortson We lls, Assistant Professor of Botan) 

B.A. 196 Agne College; M.A. 1970, P} 19 Unive t f North Carolina 
Linda Louise We rling, Associate Profes ssor of P kana ology 

B.S. 1976, Indi niversity; Ph.D. 1983, Duke i versity 
Peter Werres, P et Lecturer in German 

Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Jimmie Lee West, Associate Professor of Project Management 

B.B.A. 19 M.A. 1978, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1983, University of North Texas 
Lynda L. West, Professor of Special Education 

B.A. 1968, Benedictine College; M.Ed. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of Missouri 
Benjamin Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 

B.C.E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic University; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology 
Charles Roderick Wheeler, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 

B.S. 1989, Auburn University f 
Roger Whitaker, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology; Associate Vice 

President for Academic Development and Continuing Education 

B.A. 1968, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1982, Boston Univer 
Jane Elizabeth White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 

Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, American University 
Richard Otis White, Adjunct Instructor in Oboe 

Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester 

: Mu 

John Lindsey Whitesides, Professor of Engineering and Applied S« jence 


ity of Texa 


ity 


B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Univer 
Martin King Whyte, Professor of Sociology and International Affairs 
B.A. 1964, Cornell University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, Harvard University 
Jennifer L. Wild, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 


M.A.Ed. 1987, Boston University; Ed.D. 1993, George Wa ston University 
Susan L. Wiley, Adjunct ; "yet iate Profe: SSOI of + Politi al Manageme. nt 
B.S. 1971, Georgia Institute of Techn gv; Ph.D. 1987, University of Maryland 


Abby L. Wilkerson, Adjunct Assistant P rofessor of English 
B.A. 1982, M.A. 1985, M.A. 1986, Texas Tech University; Ph.D. 1995, Universi 
Susan P. Willens, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 


B.A. 1954, University of Michigan; M.A. 1956, Yale University; Ph.D. 1972, Catholi 


tv of Illinois 


re sity” 
c Univer? 


America 

Henry I. Willett, Jr., Associate Professor of Education ; Administration. 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1967, Univ versity of VES 

; 0 

James Howard Williams, Assistant Professor of International Educati 
M.S. 1976, College of Wooster; Ed.M. 1987, Ed.D. 1994, Harvard University 

Katherine Johnston Williams, Assistant Professor of Art Therapy ity 
B.A. 1962 niversity of Wisconsin; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1991, George Was hington Unive™ 


Larry Ritchie Williams, Associate Professor of en Aper prae Systems hD 1% 
B.A. 1957, 1 ersity f Southern California; 


George Was University p Sien 
Wesley H W illia: ims, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
yn University pearing 
Darlene Williamson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech an 
B.S. 1970, Purdue University; M.A. 1973, University of Illinois 
Joseph B. Williamson, Professorial Le a r in Engineering ,csity 
B.S. 1968, University of New Hampshire; M.B.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1978, Clemson Univé 
Lars Willnat, Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs of Indis 
B.A. 1988, Free University of Berlin, Germany; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1992, Universily 
Arthur J. Wilson, Associate Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1990, University of Chicago 
William E. Wilson, Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.S.B.A. 1983, M.B.A. 1984, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1991, Indiana Un 


James Willson-Quayle, Assistant Professor of Political Science || jg, 
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dica anjing Un sity, China: M.Á. 1980 i 1 
"t Yan 1996, Harva; i penalty 

bA tore B Assistant P. TOJessor of In ( Dusiness 

" "rl ‘ } rj E s 

Yor " 1984, Unive, nte at 
Jnn f r of Sr [^ , 
t Assistant Professoi pe I 


, Professor of Reli 


ege: RI 
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E Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 
| B.S. 1966, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and Political Scien 
| Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
s 4 
Victoria Youcha, Assistant Professor of Special Education 


" bd l 
hH | | i Ed.D. 1990, George Washir 1 University 
| | Ki Laura S. Youens, yerum: iate Professor of Music 
IN B.Mus. 1969, Southwestern University; M.Mus. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, Indiana University 
M i Naji Younes, Assistant Research Professor of Statistic S 
M EE B.A. 1983, M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1994, George Washington University 
| l RD Abdou Youssef, Associate Professor niliehiserins dnd: ipplied Science 
| | B.S. 1981, B.S. 1982, Lebanese iversity; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1988, Prince niversity 
l i | Liang Yu, Associate Professor of Tourism and Hotel konenn.. " 
| | | B.A. 1980, Hangzhow University, China; Ed.M. 1984, Boston University; Ph.D. 1988, Universiti 
| | | | l Oregon 
| PET] Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and ; Applied Science 
A | B.S.(E.E.) 1965, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S.(E.F 970, M.Ms 1971. Ph.D. 1975, I niversity ? 
| | 3 | Waterloo, Canada 3 
hi | jo Abbas Zaidi, Instruc tor in Mana, zement Science 
| i i B.A. 1993, George Mason Unive 
| ld David Laster Zé ilkind, Associate Professor of Quantitative Methods and 
hi | ql] Management Information 
| i | B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.S. 1968, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
NI Unive t 
m } | 
b] Richard , ea Zamoff, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
hi | i B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
ll } Michele Zavos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
" m a B.A. 1974, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 
j l qm à 
i] BOE | Maria Cecilia Zea, Associate Professor arre iai 
MI 1 | | Psychologist 1981, Pontificia Universidad Javeriana, ( ymbia; M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1990, Uni! 
| | | | of Mar | 
i VN n , 
| Langche Zeng, Assistant Professor of P. litical Science V 
| | i B.S. 1982, Chengdu University of Science and Technology, China; M.A. 1985, Sichuan Insti 
] {| | | Finance and Economics, China; M.S. 1990, Ph.D. 1993, California Institute of Technology 
jet ko Robert Mayer Zeskind, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
hu | f B.S. 1965, M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1973, George Washington University 
1 | ! z : ori 
| | Samuel Leo Zimmerman, Associate P. rofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
} 1 i B.C.E. 1969, M.C.E. 1970, Cornell University 
j 
| John Edmund Ziolkowski, Professor of ( lassie S 
| B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, Uni f North ( | 
| 
Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor r of Phy sics 
| B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
| CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH— 
COLUMBIAN SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES if 
e ‘ í " ; Hum 
| Robert Michael Blaese, Chief, Clinical Gene Therapy Branch, National 
| Genome Research Institute 
M.D. 1964, University of Minnesota nd 
Marvy Nuessen Carrington, Scientist, NCI-Frederick Cancer Research a 
‘| Development Cen te I 
| Ph.D. 1982, lowa State | versit Stati istic? 
David F. Findley, Principal Re searcher, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
| | | 
i Research Division 
f B.S. 1962, M.A. 1963, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1967, University of Frankfurt t 
| | Gregory Galbi« ka, Chief, De pai tme nt of Neurobehavioral Assessmernn 
Division of Neurosciences, Walte T Re ed Army Institute of Resear 
i B.A. 1977, M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1981, University of Florida roloff 
u 
f Jordan Grafman, Chief, Cognitive Neuroscience Section, Medic „al Ne 
Branch, National Institute of Neurological Disorders and Stroke 
| i B.A. 1974, Sonoma State University; Ph.D. 1981, University of Wisconsin 1 pethe 
l Carl H. Groth, Jr., Research Fellow, Logistics Management Institute, 


Maryland 
Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 


— 


Holm es Head Flow Cytometry Unit Office of the 
stitute of Aller 


Scientific 
1 101 ] | Allergy and Infectious D 
A.D, 1981 M y 


ISeases 


loniemi, » Head l, Section on Tumor Progression Cancer ( 
2 L 
"anch, Natio; | Human Gen 


renetics 
l nome Research Institute 
M.D 1985, p ) f1 us. d f 


| Tederic Josey | Ki aye, senior Staff, NCI-Navy Medical On logy Brancl 
bal Ni 1val Mec di 

M.D 1979 

la Saeed Kh; ( 

E 18 Rene 

“valuation 


1] Center 
'hief Mole ular Retry virolog 
earch, Dh ISIOn of Viral Produ 
and Research, U.S. Fo, id and Drug 


Mi 179, George Was} t versity 

Micha t 
hael J, Lenardo Chie oection on Mole utal } 
System Nati nal fedus of Allergy ind Infectious Diseases 
^U. 1981, Wash gton 1 ersit 


„Ol Laboratory of ( ellular an 1 Molex ular 
*gulation "Natio nal Institute of Mental Health 
Monas} I ersity, Austra 

i 

^ Long tesen Investigator 
| üng L ink: 1g 


Visiting Scientist 


*J. ) ly y r T 
and Chief, Section on Population Genetics 
Laborati rv of Neurogt neti 


tics, National Institute on Alcohol 
quse and A Vcoholism 
h LU, 1« 
dai Lu. Ch; I $ t and Plactiri# Laboratorv of 
Dey lef, Unit on Sp napse Develi pment and } lasticity, Lal tory 
elopme ntal Neu obiology National Institute of ( hild Health and 
Huma Development 
AD, 1995 c. niversit 
* loss, Chief Pulmonary critical Care Medicine Branch, Natior 1] Heart 
| upe a and Blood Institute 


| p kunieff. Phillip } Reuben Pr 


rojessor of Radiation and Oncology 
Niver 
Mp versity of Roc} hester 
| n 9. 1982 Ha spears 
l ^ ili i > : " , 
| SUD Phi illips Physicist, National Institute of Standards and 
p cchnolop 

R l ry Juniata College Ph.D. 1976, Ma husetts In le gy 

"lg : s -- 
| r L Proia, ( hief, Section on Biochemical Genetics, Ge netics and 
| Fiche, ' » ] 


i » > 
inch, National Institute of Diabetes and Digestive 


ind 
Ina 


m s 
Aye b 1980 ive t I s Southwestern Medica Center 
You exas Southy lical zi 
Am pisshtchia hian, Ma inager of Research and Deve lopment, Nucleic Acid 
jr) ation and Non Radioactive Labelir ng Life Tex hnologies Inc 
AD ersburg, Maryland 
thon 1981, | Diversity of Nebraska 
Bory fN a 3 
Co YM. Ruiz Estuarine Zi 0logist, Smithsonian E nvironmental Researc} 
Enter gist, 
hr 
D v À E - zi 
y VALI "odiis: ^ 
na Sega] . Ded late Research Professor of Medicine, Uniformed 
‘ices r7 
ins niversity of the Health Sciences 
‘973, Ge 4 
' eOrgetowr ve t 


'aylor, ( Chie f Dial etes Branch National Institute of | Jiabete 
Ei Lied Kidne, Diseases 

"itd. ; M.D 1976. Ha University i l E 
aul \ "acm late Pro fessor of Marine Biotechne IOgV, Unn 


Or 1980 Niat ! 


«ationa niversit | Plat Ar 


versity, La Plata, Arger 
0gel, Investig 1gator, Dermatology Branch, Nati 


ational Cancer Institute 
Nard y ush Medica ege | 
Reeg arren, Mic robiologist, De partment of Bacterial Diseases Valter 
D 1», V Institute of Research 
Diversitv of 15 


ih 


Harvey James Whitfield, Jr., Associate Professor of Psychiatry, University o 
Illinois at Chicago 


B.S. 1961 V y lllinoi 
Richard J. Youle, Chief, Biochemistry Section, Surgical Neurology Branch 
National Institute of Neurological Disorders and Stroke 
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INDEX 


Abbreviations key to 


ss and Publi 
Ueditation 11 
inistrat On, officers of, 13 
Ministrative scie 113 
Missions school ¢ on 


109 
adem jc integrity, 40 
“Countan, Y, 111; see also School of 
USine M Ti 


lagement 


nces 


5ee cerned 


of Education 


Devel 


and Human 


ng center, 26 


( ' numbers, explanation of, 110 
{ irses t inst uction, 109 

Credit, 41 

Criminal justice see Forensic s lences 


Dean 


! students, office of 26 
anding, see school coni erned Disability support services. 27 
» sociation, 3 Dismissal of students, 44 
American studies, 116 Dissertations, 43 see also school 
Anatomy and cell biology, 119 ined 
In Polog, 119 Division of | niversity Programs, 31 
Dplieq Scien« 122 East Asian ] inguages and iteratures, 15 
Misit management see the S« hool East Asian studies, 153 
B" Jusin, ss and Public Management Economics 154 
ittih Fine Arts and Art History Education and Human Develoj ment 
Assi Py, 123 ite School of, 72 
hj ntship: 2 Educational leadership 159 
eng, 7,41 Electrical engineerir g and computer 
Mocs 5 (Prizes) 36 science, 165: see also School of 
Big} Smistry a; Molecular biology, 125 Engineering and Applied Science 
lone! ence 146 Elliott Schoo [1 ational Affairs, 99 
e dica] sciences, 129 Engineering and Applied Science 
j tics 130 ochool of, 85 
Of trustees 12 


ess and Public 


. Man igement 
100] of 


, 60 


4M Of study, 41 


languages and 


nmental engineering, S 


et 
* ot Engineering and Applied 
oe A 
' Ihe } 
ngi hani al, and environmental 
Bn neerin 3, 133 
ap, Sc hoo] ot Arts and Sciences 49 
yt, lona] sciences, 146 
T 
iler jm ition and res urce 
Pute, n 
E Scienc 8, see Electric Y 
"ing and 


Computer s lence 
t F ind 


» School of Business 
“gement, and 


Ngineering 


ming, 41 
14 
152 


Dro]ln 42: « 


lent ee als 


and organizational 


“+ See also ( ;raduate Schoo 


Ei 


gineering management, 180 


Choo! of Engineering and Applied 


»cience 


See aisi 


Engineering science see Civil, 
mechanical and environmenta 


ngineering 


Englis! 185 

English, test of as a foreign language 
TOEFL), see se hooi concerned 

Environmental ¢ ngineering, see 


School of 


Engineering and Applied Science 


environment i reso e policy, 187 
Epidemiology, 188 

European studies, 189 

Executive programs, see Virginia « ampus 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 301 

Fees 1 financial regulations 17 
Fellowships ind graduate stu lent 

support, office of, 21 

Finance, 189 see also Si hool of B 


usiness 
ind Public Management 


incial aid, 20 
financial regulations, 17 


ie aris and 


irt history, 192 

Folger institute f renaissance and 
18th-century studies, 59 

Folklife, see Americ an studies 
Forensic s lences, 198 
Genetics, 202 
G eochemi try, see Ge logy 
{ 


seography, 203 


204 


s j 


Geology 


Grade Set S 


Se 


INDEX 


358 


Graduation, 42; see Calendar for date 

Health and accident insurance, 26 

Health service, student, 26 

Historic preservation, see American 
studies 

History, 206 

Hominid paleobiology 210 


Housing, 26 
Human development 
human and organizational studies; 


see also Graduate School of Education 
and Human Development 
Human resource development, see 
Counseling/human and organizational 
see also Graduate School 


see Counseling 


studies; 
of Education and Human 
Development 

Human resources management, see 
Administrative sciences and School 
of Business and Public Management 

Human sciences, 211 

Immunolgv, see Microbiology and 
immunology 

Incomplete/authorized withdrawal, 39 

Incomplete, removal of, see school 
com erned 

Information systems, see School of 
Business and Public Management 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, and Virginia campus 

Insurance, health and accident, 26 

International Affairs, Elliott School of, 99 

International affairs (courses), 213 

International business, 215; see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 

International development studies, 217 

International services, 27 

International trade and investment policy 
217 

Latin American studies, 218 

Law School, see Law School Bulletin 

Leave of absence, 42; see also school 
concerned 

Legislative affairs, 218 

Libraries, 34, 43 

Loans, 23 

Management science, 219 

Marketing, 226; see also School of 
Business and Public Management 

Master's comprehensive examinations, 
see school concerned 

Mathematics, 229 

Mechanical engineering, see Civil, 
mechanical, and environmental 
engineering; see also School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Media and public affairs, 232 

Medicine and Health Sciences, Schoo! 
of, see School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences Bulletin 

Microbiology and immunology, 233 


Molecular and cellular oncology, 234 


1 education, 73 


Must 

Museums and material culture, see 
American studies 

Museum studies, 235 

Museum training, see Anthropology aa 
Art 

Neurosi 

Nondegree students, 32 

Off-campus degree programs, 


lence, 236 


see Divisi 


of University Programs 

Office of university students, 32 

Officers of administration, 13 

Operations research, 236; see also ied 
School of Engineering and Appli 
ocience 

Pharmacology, 240 

Philosophy, 241 

Physics, 242 

Political management, 244 

Political psy¢ hology, 247 

Political science, 248 

ion transfer credit, 42 


Post-admis 

Postdoctoral study, 18 

Prizes, 36 

Professional psychology, 254 

Psychology, 256 

Public administration 
School of Business and Public 


260; see als? 


Management 
Public policy, 264 


Refunds, 19 


Registration, 38 Fee 

> aiso*” 

Regulations, University, 38; Set ppt 
and financial regulations, 840€ ' 

oncerned mivers 

com € tion, L pive 


Release of student informe 
policy on, 44 

Religion, 265 

Religious life, 28 


Research centers and institut 
e sche 


es, 30 


Residence requirements, $e 
concerned 
CSAS, 54, 56 
SBPM, 62 
GSEHD, 79, 81, 82 
SEAS, 87 A 


ESIA, 102, 104 res, P" 

saratus ^. 

Romance languages and lite wr chang? 
Rules of the University, "8 t 

966 


44 dies” 
stu . 
Russian and East European © ș o]? 


i 39; ° 
Scholarship requirements, 


school coni erned : id mi 
\ancial al . policy” 


and pubX 


Scholarships, see Fir 
Science, technology. 


267 

Security policy studies, 26 

Senate, Faculty, 15 

700 series, 267 tiv 
,, cooper? 


Smithsonian Institutio! 
program, 58, 118 


S500 iology , 268 


OU 
Pecial edu ation, see Teacher l'eacher preparation and special 
Preparation ] t 7 


ind special educat education 


auon 
'raduate School of Education l'elecommunication, 286 


i velopment relecommunicat ons 
JDeech 


i 
and hearing 270 


and computers, see 


schoo! of Engineering and Applied 
eech and hearing center, 36 Science 
"Mech-languago path logy, see Speech Television, GW. 35 
Statisti. hearing l'est of English as a foreign lar 
lratepic E 4 TOEFL) sot 7 hoo )ncerned 
a anagement and publ policy l'heatre and dance, 28 


Thesis, 43; see 


SO SChool concerned 
ident P'oyment, 24, 2 l'ourism and hospitality management 
dent ment 28 28 see also SChoo! of Business and 

Student se th service, 26 Public Management 
Ummer ervices, 26 lranscripts of record, 42 
Special, and nternational l'ransfer the University, 4 
Program s. 14 } 


see also Summer t 


Tuition 


Sese; 
§ “sions Announcement 


University Professors 
» Sep 


ourses, 289 
school concerned University regulations, 38 
ation, see Teac her Veterans benefits, 25 
Prepara, ~ 
aton and special education 
Rd Taduate Se hool of 
“UU 
ation and Human 


concerned 
Bv 
velopment 


Virginia campus, 292 
Withdrawal, 19. 39 41; see also si hool 
Women's studies, 297 

Wr 


DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSIT 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bac helor of Fi 
Arts (B.F.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master 
Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F° 
Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Scien? 
in Computational Sciences (M.S.C.S.), Master of Science in Forensic Scien 
(M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy (M.Phil.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.), & 
Doctor of Psychology (Psy.D.) 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Bachelor of Science in Health vi 
ences (B.S.H.S.), Master of Science in Health Sciences (M.S.H.S.), and Docto! 
Medicine (M.D.) 

Law School: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of Juridi 
Science (S.].D.) 


7 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Bog, 
neering) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bac helor of Science (Computer Engineering) (B.SC ER 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S ]), Bachelor of Science | * 
trical Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineer 
(B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering f 
[S.A.&E.]), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Master of Engineering Management (M. “apt 
Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.5€^ 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development: Mast 
ucation and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Ar + 
ing (M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Spec ialist (Ed. 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 

School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (BA 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Acc ountancy (M^ n 


"| 


Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Adminis. sig 
(M.P.A.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science in Acqu® sx 
Management (M.S.A.M.), Master of Science in Finance (M.S F.), Master "gg 
ence in Information Systems Technology (M.S.I.S.T.), Master of Sc iend® a 
ect Management (M.S.P.M.), Master of Tourism Administration (M.1.^ 


Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) aft 


atar 0) * 
Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Master 
(M.A.), and Master of International Policy and Practice (M.I P.P.) M 
: S. "n 
School of Public Health and Health Services: Bachelor of S« ience (P^ i | 
ter of Science (M.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master of Ht istat” 
vices Administration (M.H.S.A.), Specialist in Health Services Admin" 


(Spec.H.S.A.), and Doctor of Public Health (Dr.P.H.) 
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The < ;eorg* 


Washington University Law School subscribes to that Association's bylaw 


ity í 


ncludin following statements: “A member school shall pr vide equal 
: : : (es 
t ty in lega lucation for all persons. including faculty ind employ“ 
ji 
‘ ect hiring nt i promot ind tenure, aj plicants for adm ; 
i „gatio! 
> led idents, and gra tes, without discrimination or segrega", 
he 9 nd of ra eligior rigin, sex, age. handicap 0 v 
| i ty stall 
r sexual orientation. A membe ( hall seek t ive a facul 
ind student dy Ww ire diverse with respect to race, co ind sex 
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į the 
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7 Career Development 
*) Continuing Legal Education 
x Housing 
" Food Service 
n The Cloyd Heg k Marvin Center 
í The ( harles E. Smith (€ enter 


Student Health Service 


isability Support Services 


) 
& ~Niversity Regulations 
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5 Practice Areas 
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The Academic Calendar 1999-2000 


1999 Fall Semester 


August 18-20 


August 23 


1ugust 30 
September 6 
September 10 
October 8 


November 23 
November 24— 26 
December 2 
December 3 
December 6-17 


Fall orientation and registration for new students 

Classes begin 

Application for January 30 graduation due in Records Office 
Last day of Drop/Add 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 

S.J.D. dissertations of candidates for January 30 graduation 
due 

Constructive Friday (all Friday classes meet) 

Thanksgiving recess 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Reading day or snow day 

Examination period 


2000 Spring Semester 


January 10 


January 17 
January 18 
January 28 


February 14 
March 13-17 
April 25 


April 26—28 
May 1-12 
May 28 


Classes begin 

Application for May graduation due in Records Office 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 

Last day of Drop/Add 

Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 

S.J.D. dissertations of candidates for May graduation due 
President's Day (holiday) 

Spring recess 

Constructive Monday (all Monday classes meet) 

Last day of spring semester classes 

Reading period or snow days 

Examination period 

Commencement 


The George Washington U niversity Law School 


History 


| i 1 i 
The George Washington University Law school, the oldest law school in the Dis 
ict of Columbia Wi | 


is established in 1865 witl 
Study This was largely 
President of Col 


a formal program of two ve 


through the efforts of the Reverend Whitefield 


ars of 


Samson 
imbian College, whose action resulted in the 


|' pur hase of a sep 
arate building for holding law classes. The building had bel 9ged to Trinity 
lurch ; Of which Francis Scott Kev had been Senior Warden 


It was occupied by 
€ Law School until 1884 


Sixty graduates 
Scho. l cont 


t Was at the seat of our nation's . 
X 1 ^ } f 
Brewer and John Marshall Harlan were ami ng the prominent members of the 
*nch and bar who were on the faculty 


In 1877, one year after the first such program was adopted in the 1 
€ Law Sc hool 
1898, the 


22 of the then 37 states, received de grees in 1867. The 


inued to have a student body and a faculty that reflected the fact 


government. Supreme Court Justices David ] 


from 


nited States 
stituted a course lez iding ' to the degree of Master of 
course of instruction for the degree of Bachel 
D three ye: The Law School took part in 1900 in tl 
“tion of piera) Law Schools 


In 1 the | ast 


Laws. In 


elor of Laws was extended 


fganization of the Asso 


quarter-century the Law School expanded its COUI and 

lle “Tings with consideration of the needs of first ree and graduate 

he degree f Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. In 194¢ 
School b an accepting foreign attorneys int specially designated programs 
loday, i from other countries are acce pted into the Master of Laws program 
In 1954 the N ational University School of Law, which had held an important 
me In legal education in the District of Columbia since 1869, was abs rbed by 


€ George W ashington University Law School 
, ince 1954 


j t l h » nr w1 rh 
spec ial programs of advanced study Nave « che 
Wriculum At 


M a une basic 


i present these include Environmental Law Intellectual Property 
AW Inte matii nal and ( Omparative Law: Gove rnment Proc urement Law and 
"ligation and Dispute Resolution. These special programs reflect the breadth in 
Public law for which the Law School is well known. A« a clinical law 
gram has been developed that is the equal of that school in the 
Nation ] 

T 


: "mM )o (m 
WO research centers were established at the Law School in 1992. The Inter 
Law Center sponsors conferences and engages in studies and 
advance human 


cu tO international norms and institutions that 
] h : 
' rule of law, democr: itic pluralism, and conflict resolution The 


Dean 
ter for Intellectual Property Studies provides a forum for policy 
MES Over patent law 


reform, international treaties, and case law; a home for 
P g Scholars from Asia and Eun pe; and seminars for advanced study of intel 
Cty al Prope tty issues 
log. 
sk ‘tion in the Nation's Capital 
ma cial significance is the location of the Law School in a central area of the 
The 1S c apital, the focal point of the law in action, both U.S. and international 
tn Ork of of the school goes on in this em ironment, presenting a nique opp r- 
dmi, Sy Observation and study of federal agencies judicia legislative and 
led liStrative X adil accessible are the supreme ( urt of the United states, the 
Decii trial and appellate courts of the District of Columbia. and federal courts of 
4 Jurisdiction., suc h as the United States Court of Appeals for the Federal Cir- 
Ne Unit ed States Tax Court, and the Court of Military — Current fed 
j Bislatic "M | be studied as it is considered bv ( ongressional cx mmittees 
as it 


“omes up for debate on the floors of the House of af Bepresentsth 


" 


the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative agencies, students here in 
Washington have matchless opportunities for study and observation [hey can 


attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies and can obtain from the 
docket sections complete records of administrative adjudication in specific case? 
llustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the field of transportation; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade reg 
ulation; the Securities and Exchange Commission in the field of security issue 
and corporate finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field o 
labor-management relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent 
law; the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission in the field of water natural ga, 
and electric power; and the Federal Communications Commission in the field 0 
radio and television 

Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are the excep 
tional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the various depart 


a 
ments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the headquarters of nation : 
oundation 10 


and international organizations. The notable library of the Carnegie I fot 
y 10 


International Peace has been acquired by The George Washington 1 niversit 


use by research students in international and comparative law 
ite O 
in the life € 


[he years of residence at law school are years of participation » 
A 


the community, which in the case of The George Washington University f 
School is the government of the United States. As a consequence, the study 
law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government service 
tice, general or specialized, and whatever the community in whi h the stud 


plans to practice 


Objectives 
he needs 
d writing 
rea If 


The purpose of the Law School is to prepare men and women to meet t 
of society in many fields of law and to encourage scholarly research an 
in the law. The Law School does not emphasize any particular geographic 
its instruction; therefore, it prepares students to practice law in any part < " 
country. The Law School seeks to fulfill these objectives through a rich € 
yeciav* 


> kills 
instructors; an extensive clinical law program in which students learn legal ul 
onmern" 


onal law: 


ite leve 


ied curriculum taught by eminent professors and highly qualified sf 


by actual practice; five law journals that specialize in public law, envi 
law, intellectual property law, government contracts law, and internati 
trial practice; participation in both intra- and interscholastic trial and appell 


, : vine 
moot court competitions; a series of student professional co-currk ular aC ies 
i ; ontinu 
studies on an advanced level for foreign as well as for U.S. students; a cont ytu 
ype 
legal education program for members of the bar, providing them with n P tind 
: W 
nities for course work within the curriculum; and scholarly research anc 
in the law 
Student Body 
> te 
, . xima 
The Law School has a total enrollment of about 1,600 students. Appro »40 aft 
1.170 students are in the full-time day division for the J.D. degree ane *' «om 
man 


enrolled in the part-time evening division. More than 200 students, 


abroad, are enrolled in graduate law degree programs 


The Juris Doctor Degree 
Entrance Requirements 
Io be 


msidered for adi 


IOT ing [ c Do Or degree 
applicant must have a bachelor's degrex warded t ( nal iCcredited col 
lege oi iniversity and must have taken the Law School Admissior l'est (LSAT 
Within the past three years. [here are no infle xible stand SI SSI ) 
ire there minit um grade-point ave es Or LSAT scores. H Ci, students whose 
undergo: iduate records ind LSAT scores indicate a high probability of s CCOSS ir 
law Studv ar« in a favored position. Other factors in the admission ck asion include 
the undergraduate chool attended, the en grades, per 
*onal achievements ind letters ted. The Law School 
also Seeks sox ial, ethnic. « iltura ty in its student be dy 

Information concerning the Law nay be obtained fron 
the Law Scho l's Admissions Off ce or Law Services, Box 2001 Newtown 
Pennsyly inia 18940. The test is ninistered irious centers in the Unite 
States Ik sung dates are sually in S« ptember, Dec ‘ Feb { 1 June 
“Omplet: | ippli ition forms mu ie received by Law Serv es at least e monti 
Peltor the date of the tes 
Admission 
Beginning Students are T 1 Only at the start of the f x 
{dmiss;, in decisions are n ' basis, applicants arc "ed n 
PPlication forms and con redentials well in advance of the Marc! 1 dead 
"ne lhis mear s that the Law Sx hool Admiss Test shoul e take I er tha 
ecember Application forms are vailable at and should be re ned to the Office 
^ Admissi. nns, Ihe George X ishingt University Law School, Was gu D. 
40055 " : 

Data ASSé f SETVICE 


ended st hen be sent 
" 1894 The LSDAS VI 
ho l others that lere« 
ceptance submit dire 
e of the receipt of ne 
Advan ` 
anced Standing (Transfer Students) 
nited | mber of place IS ava e for s ‘ " riy " we x 
HL IH ! d "1 
Schoo ifle: completing one vear of legal studies 1 W scho ccredited 
4 l d » f lie 
€ American Bar Association. A maximum of 28 credit hours mav Tr ot agre 
He Law School's degree re lirements. The primary factor considered in ar 
‘Ussioy lecision is the stu s first-year performance. N pplicant wi X 
E iot l I 1 lino h 
^ Ped for transf who is ineligible to returr good standing isly 
uter n | [ | 
^ ( Ided Jay chool Tr insfer students may appiv for ad sion K the Law schoo! 
) 
Cit} 1 f T n of tr Ier 
-Ither the fall or spring semester. The dea - T ee 
Dn ; " 
Plic tions ire July 1 for the fall se lest Decembe for le SD SC es 
Ore 
‘ip 
ABD Lay School Graduates 
Mitan ‘ j s ; 
hy. . "d number of or ‘ t foreign law schools w ex; Aum e 
ET : ; | | t pr pan 
"© in the United Star S may be admitted to the ris Doctor 1 ora As 
"A In of ) 1 ; . Eu 
} l this program Wl con es Zo ( murs Six r : ^ 
oo] Wit} ) 


HE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOI 


Scholarship Committee to be granted 28 hours of advanced standing for law stud- 
ies outside the U.S. and thereby earn the J.D. degree in two years. A student whose 
average is below 2.0 after taking 28 hours of course work must complete the full 
J.D. program, which requires 84 hours of course work 

Students will be admitted to this program only at the start of the fall semester. 
The deadline for application materials is March 1, but applicants are encourage 
to submit applications well in advance of the deadline 


Visiting (Unclassified) Students 


law student who is in good academic standing as a degree candidate at an ABA- 
approved law school may be admitted to the Law School as an unc lassified stu- 


dent and earn credit for transfer to his or her law school. Students may apply for 
Admission wil 


visiting student status during the fall, spring, or summer semester 
ils are 


be based on the availability of space. The deadlines for application materi: 
July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, and May 18 lof 


the summer session 


Full- and Part-Time Programs of Study 


Once admitted to the Juris Doctor degree program, candidates are given the 
option, as space permits, of attending the full-time day division or the part-tif* 
evening division. After the first year, students may, with the dean of students’ pe^ 
mission, transfer from one division to another but should be advised that there 
may be residency consequences. Students who transfer from the part-timi 
evening division to the full-time day division after the first year must take al 


) , wening 
required courses (except Professional Responsibility and Ethics) in the eve 
Academic Wor 


unless an exception is granted by the dean of students. See E 
r ung 


Load, Residence, and Required Curriculum, below, for regulations gover 


the day and evening divisions 


Degree Requirements 
the fol- 


In order to earn the Juris Doctor degree, students must satisfactorily meet ist 
h mu: 


lowing academic requirements: Completion of 84 credit hours, 63 of whic " 
have been taken for a letter grade; fulfillment of the residence requirement; in 
pletion of each course in the required curriculum with a passing grade; and mall 
tenance of the minimum grade point average of 1.67 


Residence 

Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence period of jent 
ent! 

academic years. At least two academic years of residence are required of stut 


nore 
admitted with advanced standing. Attendance as a full-time student (12 of ! 


e fot 
> € 
credit hours) for each of the fall and spring semesters constitutes residen, ikes 
only one academic year, regardless of how many credits over 12 the student p 
1 > d 
in any one semester; attendance as a part-time student (8-11 credits ea¢ h s€ iy 
( onsequent y 
part 


For 


ter) constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic yeat 
full-time student must attend six semesters to meet residence requirements; a 
time student must attend eight semesters plus at least one summet session esi 
students who transfer between full- and part-time status, fulfillment of the es 

in 4 


dency requirement will depend upon the number of semesters spent 
| I era 
dance in each division; such students should seek the advice of the director 
: < a 
Records Office concerning fulfillment of this requirement. Students who t 
juirem* 


the summer session receive fractional residence credit. The residency rec 
applies to all J.D. students in the Law School 


Required Curriculum 


Full-Time Day Division 
Full ume students in the dav 


division must take the following 
first Vear 


& schedule in their 
fall semester—Contracts I Torts, Criminal Law, Civil Pro. edure I, and 
Legal Research and Writing; spring semester—« ontracts Il, Property, « 
tional Law [ « ivil Procedure II, and Introduction to Advocac) 

During the 


second or third year of studv. all full-time day 
must take 
Writing req 


mstitu 


division students 


Professional Responsibility and Ethics and fulfill the 


two-credit legal 
uirement 


Part-Time Evening Division 


) ] y yerl > 
Part time evening division students must take the following schedule 


in their first 
and second years first year 


fall semester—Contracts I Torts, and Legal Re search 
and W riting; first year, spring semester—Contracts II, Criminal Lau 
tional Lay l, and Introduction to Advoca y; 
Cit il Procedure | and 3 hours of electives: second year, s 
Prog edure II and 7 hours « f electives. 

During their seco 


Constitu 
second year, fall semester- Property, 


pring semester—cCjzj/ 


nd, third, or fourth year of study, all part-time evening divi 

ston students are required to take Professional Responsibility and Eth 

h . 

"lll the two credit legal writing requirement 
Students who transfer fror 

vision 


sal 
ics and ful 


n the part-time evening division to the full-time day 


after the first year must take all required courses (exce pt Pr 


“Sponsibility and Et} 
dean Of st 


Yessional 
ics) in the evening unless an exc eption is granted by the 
udents 


Legal Writing Requirement 


( ; f wins 
"Ompletion of 2 credit hours that are graded on the basis Of written work 


(not 
*Xaminati. n) is required for the Juris Doctor degree. This requirement may be 
Mtisfiec by (1) satisfactory completion of Law 656, Independent Legal V riting, or 
* Seminar or othe 


T course that requires or permits a research paper; or (2) satis- 
tory servic € on the Law Review, Journal of International Lau and Economics 
ny ‘ronmental Lawyer . 4merican Intellectual Pri perty Law Associati m 
urna] or Public Contract Lau Journal 
Ieee Ode: to satisfy the le 
of. '* 4 grade of ( 
À 3 quality that wo 
Ing the 
nal for wh 


Quarterl, 


gal writing requirement, the written work product 
or better or, if graded on a Credit/No Credit basis. must be 
uld receive a grade of C or better were e aluation to be 


must 


made 
letter grade scale. In addition, the instructor or fac ulty adviser to a jour 


ich the work is ck ne must certify in writing that the work produ 


ct meets 
the Jn... 
Bal writing requirement 


de; “© following guidelines have been approved by the faculty for written work 
‘Signed to satisfy the legal writing requirement. The student should submit the 
ving for approval by the faculty member or appri priate j yurnal editors by 
W “ified dates: (1) the te pic and length of the work product; (2) an outline of the 
of Product; and (3) one oi more drafts of the work product 
ho «alt is meant to provide 
Cu 


th. Y member may require 
Student 


Acade 


fol oy 


The requirement 

à student the opportunity to improve the paper. The 

a revised draft or may permit one if so requested by 
i la 

All work should follow the Blue Book style 


mic Regulations 


Ac. I 
“demic Work Load 


Uris 
Y Dx 


ctor candidates without substantial outside employment (no more than 


‘I > - recit I r » > Ster 
Ours a week) may take a program of studies of 15 credit hours per semester 


i WA GTO \ 
After the first year of stu ne students may take courses in the evening 
they take a majority of their hours in d rses. The dean of students I5 
iuthorized to approve programs of study of more than 15 credit hours in excep” 
tional cases; however program will be approved that would permit the st 
dent to complete requirements for the degree in less than 28 months after begin 
the first vear of law study. Students with more than 20 hours of outside 
employment must take a limited program of studies not exceeding 11 credit hours; 
the linimum load is 8 credit hours, exci pt in spec ial case when fewer hours 
may be approved by the dean of students for a limited time. A minimum sched 
ile of 12 credit hours is required for students to be considered full-time 
Full-time Juris Doctor students may take a maximum of 7 credit hours and part 


students may take 


me 


includes hours taken 


Credit from Other Law 


Student Employment 


t other law s 


> a maximum of 5 credit hours in any summe session [his 


Schools) 


A student taking more than 11 hours of course work must limit outside employ 
ment to not more than 20 hours. All full-time students are urged to refrain from 

outside employment during their first year. Although work in some 
special areas may contribute to the learning and experience of the student, a$ 4 
general rule it will compete with the time needed for adequate study and prep? 
ration, which are at the heart of a good legal educati: 


Academic Evaluation 


Grades 
Lett 
i Í 33 


ird the ] 


lidate 


er grades are given with numerical eq 


uivalents as follows 


B4 4 33 C4 2.33 D 1.0 
B 3.0 ( 2.0 | 0 
B 2.61 ( 1.66 
TI j | j clu 
is given for all grades between D and At Unt 


D. degree 
' 1 se 
who receives a grade of F or No Credit in a required cou 


0 
Any student W h [ 


nust retake that course from the same or a different instructor GA 
retakes a required course and receives a grade of For No Credit will be exclude" 
from further study and may not graduate unless the student petitions for an” 
receives the permission of the Academic Scholarship ( ommittee. A I.D candidat 
who receives a grade of / a non-required course may retake the course on 
from the same or a different instructor, but only within the next academic yea 
All failing and No Credit grades remain on the record. The cumulative average © 
a student includes all grades ea | in courses evaluated on a letter grade bas! 
and tak« it the Law School while a candidate for the degre« ll 
[he majority of courses ided on a letter-grade basis, but for 4 mi^ 
number of « primarily that are clinical or skills-oriented, the gra 
Xf CR (Credit) or (No Cr given or the following grading scale 1$ p^ 
H (Honors) ) LP (Low Pass), and NC (No Credit). For Honors ; stude? 
i j | È | ss may 
must do work of excellent quality, and no more than 25 percent of the cia e 
earn this gra For courses graded on a Credit/No Credit or Honors, Pass ^ 
Pass, or No Credit basis, No Credit given for work that would receive 4 8 " 
elow € vere evaluation to be made using the letter grade scale 1 
As ent who I been excused from taking a regularly scheduled exami" 


iN writing as such by the instructor A student has the right of f 
Of complaints of 


| 


acuity peer revi 


Capricious or prejudiced academic eva] 


lation” under the 
University Guide to Stud "nts 


ations outlined in The George Washington 


Rigbts 
and Re 'sbonsibilities 


Method Of Evaluation 
The method of evaluation is in 


Bulletin and 
th 


dicated at the end of each course 


a student's grade in the course will be determined 


des ription in this 


in large part on 
lat basis final examination is held during the 
Period, These c urses are marked “examination.” Additional written work requ 
ments are indicated by notations such as “drafting assignments" or problem 
assignments 

indicating that 
tion is ad 


In most courses. a examination 


ire 
A small number of courses are marked “take-home examination, 
the instructor will determine the method by wl 
Iministered outside of the « lassroom 

Courses that require the 
*Xamination are marked 
Paper | 
Ment 


uch the examina 


preparation of a major research paper in lieu of 
research paper.” The satisfactory completion of 
y a student individually will satisfy the Legal Writing 


an 
sucn a 

curriculum require 
for the J.D degree. Some courses are marked examination or 
Paper with permission of the instructor 


Scheduled. but the instruct 
Write 


research 
In such cases an examination will be 
or may grant permission for a number 


of students to 
a research paper in lieu of the examination Research papers satisfactorily 
Mpleted in these courses will 


also satisfy the Legal Writing requirement for t] 
) degree 


or the 
Skills COUrses 


are usually graded on the basis of simulation, role-p 
Some 


ying, and/or 
form of written assignment and may be marked, for example, 
*Ssienments or "simulation and paper." In clinical courses no metl 


thod of evalua- 
t 
‘On is indicated. In suc h courses it is the student's performance in 


MS Or her clinic al responsibilities that forms the basis for the grade 
Parti ipation—Once a student has been evaluated in a — 

Method indicated in the 

Student s grade on tl 

T lowered by only 


Irafrin 
drafting 
carrying out 


using tl 


course description, the instructor may raise or 


lower the 
ie basis of class partic ipation. A studen 


Us grade may be raised 


one grade step for class participation, e.g., from B to B+. or 
lo 5 L 
Honors 
The 
K degree of Juris Doctor “W ith Highest Honors” is awarded to those students, 
NOt &xcee 


ding three percent of the graduating class, who have obtained the hi 
1 “Umulative averages of at least 3.67 

he degree of Juris Doctor “W ith 
the | 


Cei ing 


( 


gh- 


1 High Honors" is awarded to those students 
W jedem > ; ; s 
ith tighest cumulative averages of 3.33 or better. The number of students 
degrees “With High Honors,” when added to the total number of stu 
ents rece 


" iving degrees “With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 10 percent of the 

Faduating ( lass 

the le degree of Juris Doc tor “With Honors” is awarded to those students with 
lighest ç umulative averages of 3.0 or better. The number 


of students receiving 
Core, 

hy s “With Honors 

: 8 degrees 


“tent of the 


f Tor Students who receive their degrees in September and Jan lary, eligibility 
loy 1 

a nors will be 

Mpa 


when added to the total number 
With High Honors” and “With Highest Honors 


' graduating class 


of students receiv- 


may not exceed 40 


' determined based upon the student's grade-point average in 


r j fe» ^r » \ 
“son with those students w ho graduated the previous May 


( 
NL. . 
der Of tbe ( Oif 
Ihe 

le Order of the coi 


r a national legal honor society, aims *to foster 
“eful study 


f | attains } 
ind to mark in a fitting manner those who have atta 1ed a 


of scholarship." The George Washington University chapter was estab ished in 
1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-ranking l0 percent of the 
graduating Juris Doctor candidates. Ordinarily, only students who have e completed 


their full course of study in residence at the Law School are eligible for member 


ship in the Order of the Coif. However, exceptions may be made by the Order 0! 
Law 


the Coif adviser for unusual circumstances. Any student admitted to the 


it after the first year of study will not be eligible. Simi 


l 


School as a fer stude 


larly, students who take more than one semester of classes at another institution 


(excluding summer course work) will not be eligible 


Credit/No Credit Limit and Credit/No Credit Option 


A number of the Law School's elective courses are graded on a Credit/No € redit 
basis or an Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Credit basis. After the first year of study 

~ ) 
) to a total of 17 credit hours of courses graded on a Credit/M 


t 


stud 


its may take uj 


ae ! Doea 
it or Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Credit basis. Credits earned in Legal Resea™ 


I 


c 
Credi 
and Writing (216) and Introduction to Advocacy (217) do not count toward the 


17-hour limit 


» 3 $ 

The Credit/No Credit option allows J.D. students to take up to 6 credit hour 

> 1 

of non-required law courses that are regularly graded on a letter-grade basis or 


a Credit/No Credit basis. Course credit earned under the Credit/No Credit optio” 
counts toward the 17-hour limit. In courses where the Credit/No Credit option has 
been elected, the following rules apply: (1) a student must earn a grade of C^ e 
better to earn Credit; (2) the option may be elected for only one course during? 
semester or summer session; (3) the final dav for an election of Credit No Credit 
in a regularly graded course will be the Fridav of the third week of a semester Of 
or submit : 


summer session; (4) an unexcused failure to take an examinatio s 
ilt 


required research paper in a course taken on a Credit/No Credit basis will rest 
in a grade of 7 

Students are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 
a Credit NO 


courses on a Credit/No Credit basis. Choosing to take courses on 
fessi? n 


Credit basis may be detrimental to the student's career in the legal pr , 
: 1 " i ; ns 
because of the importance usually attached to grades by educational instituti 


and employers 


Failure to Take an Examination 


"2 rov 
Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is requ? r 
in exa 


ed from 


f 


to take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take é 


ination, a grade of F will be — | unless the student has been excus 


x the 
the examination or has obtained the dean of students’ permission to drof nd 
tsa 


de in 
xar 
wl 


course. No excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean of studen 
then only for illness or other emergency. Application for excuse must be m4 
writing as soon as possible but not later than one month after the date of the ¢ 
ination. A student who has received an excused absence for a graded course 
must ele 


and 
y with the 


have the temporary grade of /(Incomplete) entered on the recor 
in writing, one of the following options. First, the student may compl 
instructor's procedure of evaluation (make-up examination, research pape o 
4 Credit 

( andidate 
before the end of the semester following the excused absence. Second, the yt 
dent may take the next regularly scheduled examination in the same course; taub ef, 
by the same or a different instructor, for a lette grade. The examination, howe’ f 
ship. and P*,, 


other procedure, as determined by the instructor) to be graded on 
Credit basis (for credit, a minimum grade of « is required for J.D 


may not be taken after a student has been excluded for low scholar 
mission to cie in examination before the regularly scheduled date 
yption ithil the p^ 
course 


not be gré inted. If the student fails to cí ympiete the elected « | 


scribed period, without an approved absence, the grade of 7 for the 


PE inii to d grade of / 


Research Paper Deadlines 


The preparation of 


a research paper is required in 
4S ar 


l alternative to an examination in 
the Course 


most seminars and is of 


a number of other courses. as in 


descriptions. To receive a letter grade on a resea 


Must be submitted by the | 
10n of the ir 


rch paper 
ast day of classes in the semester or. with the permis 
istructor, by the last day of the examination period (the 
any examination given in any course) 
Will be 


he paper 


last day of 
In the summer session, the pa er deadline 
I 


determined by the instructor, but will be set no later then the 
'efore fall semester « lasses begin 
the deadline up to the 


last Friday 
For sufficient reason. the instructor may extend 


last day of the examination period of the follow ing semes 
ter; further extensions may be granted only in exceptional circumstar 
* approved by the instructor and the dean of students. When 
Paper is extended, the follow 
credit for the course for 
en submitted: ( 
Credit) or Nc 


1ces and must 


a deadline for a 
ing conditions apply: (1) no student w 
any purpose until a paper acceptable to the instruct: r has 
2) the only grade the student may receive for the course is CR 
(No Credit. To re eive credit, a minimum grade of « 
or J.D candidates, unless tl 


Ment, in whic h case 
Paper within the 


ill receive any 


is required 
1€ paper is intended to fulfill the legal w riting require 
a minimum grade of C is required. Failure to submit any 
deadline will result in a grade of / 
Changes in Program of Study 

Juris py ctor degree candidates may make « hanges in their class sc 
the first two weeks of classes 
Only with the y 
irector of the 
Curse 


hedules during 
After that time, students may add or dr p courses 
vritten approval of the instructor, the dean of students. 
Records Office. Under no circumstances may 


after the last day of classes in anv semester 


and the 
a student drop a 


Attendance 


Regular attendance 
s 

udent who is sho 
articipation will, 


at classes is required and is necessary for successful work A 
wn by the instructor to be deficient in class attendance or 
after the instructor first attempts to communicate with the stu- 
Cent, have a grade of No Credit entered on the record absent an excuse. No exc use 
for deficient attendance or participation will be granted except by the dean of stu 
“nts and then only for illness or other emergency. A student whose excuse 


“cepted by the dean of students will be withdrawn administratively 
Ours 
e 


IS 


from the 


Xclusion and Probation for Low Scholarship 


à Student y hose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 1.67 
Ut į i 


IS above 1.6 will be put on probation. If such a student fails to raise the c umu- 
: average to 1.67 at the end of the next semester, the student will not be per 
mitted to register for any succeeding semester unless he or she petitions for and 
"eive the permission of the Academic S holarship Committee; however, all stu- 


^" Will be allowed to c mplete the first two semesters of law study before 
bia... 
Ect to such a probation 


M “i student whose cumulative 


being 


average at the end of any semester falls below 1.6 
the € Excluded from further study unless the student petitions for and receives 
the 


*rmission of the Ac ademic Schi larship Committee; however, all stud 
te “Owed to co 
" Such 


ents will 
mplete the first two semesters of law study before being subject 
an exclusion 

^ Student w ho fails or receives a grade of No Credit more than once over the 
oa Period of law study will be excluded from further study and may not grad 
b less the student petitions for and receives the permission of the 


4tship Committee This rule applies to all students including 
» Year of study 


Academic 
l0 
Ar 


those in their 


fered 


1 


dicated in 


Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that they will not 
'e permitted to continue their legal studies may receive a full refund of the tuition 
tH 


paid for the semester 


For this purpose the term “semester” includes the summer session 


Procedure for Reinstatement 


Any student excluded may petition the Academic Scholarship Committee for rem- 
statement. The Committee will reinstate the student if he or she can demonstrate 
(1) that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond his or her control ant 

that he or she has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite like- 
nt’s reinstate- 


lihood of success. The Committee may place conditions on a 
ment; for example, the Committee may require that the student take specillt 
courses, or it may place limits on outside employment 


Continuous Enrollment 


| 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous enrollment until al 


legree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one semester or more, 
the student is dropped from the University's rolls and must be readmitted (S€€ 
Readmission below). A student who has been granted a leave of absence must 
maintain continuous enrollment by paying the University registration fee and ha 


ing the appropriate status noted at the time of registration 


Leave of Absence 


, ' u 
After completion of the first year of study, a student may petition the dean of st 


d 
dents for a leave of absence from the law school. A leave of absence will be grante 


nly when the request is sufficiently compelling, and no leave of absence will be 
granted in excess of one academic year. A leave of absence ce the first year 
of study may be granted in the case of a student's medically certified disabilit 
requiring absence from classes or a student's hospitalization and medically cert 
fied subsequent period of recovery. A student who has been granted a leave " 
absence must comply with the University's registration procedures for maintainit 
continuous enrollment. Any student who does not maintain continuous ent 


ment wl lemic Scho" 


> on a leave of absence will be required to petition the Acac 
arship Committee for readmission 


Visiting at Another Law School 


4 student whose personal circumstances necessitate leav ing t the Washington, D 


ea may be permitted to study at another ABA-accredited law school and app? 

the credits earned at that school toward his or her J.D. degree at the Law school 
4 student must petition the Academic Scholarship Committee and demons 
that compelling personal circumstances warrant study at another institution 4 
Committee may grant one-semester visits on this basis. Permission to visit fOT y^ 
semesters is granted rarely, and only in the most extraordinary circumst m al 
take} * 


no event will the Committee allow more * 28 credit hours of study & a 
another school to be counted toward the degree here. The courses to bé 


another law school must be approved in advance by the dean of students, ^re 


het 
i oU 
student must earn a grade of C— or better (under the grading syste ni of the re Í 
pu ; S 
law school) to transfer the credit hours with a grade of Credit to the Law e the 
i x " lra [e 
Students who register at another law school must provide the denn x 
- À - ly o 
Records Office with an official transcript of their work there prompt 
completion 
Readmission i 
cen 
; rec 
A student who was previously registered but did not attend during the most ve ol 
d), and who has not been granted a le 


semester (Summer session exclude 


absence, must apply to the Academic Schi larship í 


ommittee for readmissior 

readmitted student is required to satisfy the curricul im requirements existing at 
the time of readmission 

Credit for ¢ ourses Taken in Other GW Schools 

After the first year and with the ipf ul of the dean of students. st lents may 
lake a maximum 4 © credit hours of appropriate graduate-level « rses in other 
Schox Is of the University a grade of at least iust be received to obtain credit 
lor such courses; and the grade toes not count in computing the cumulative iver 
age. Grades of ( redit or No Credit resulting from « urses taken in other schools 
Will count toward the total of 17 hours allowe ler the Credit/No Credit option 
Lay Students receive l credit hour for each 70 minutes of sched t Class time 
Ina semester; therefore. a law student ] some Cases rn only 2 credits for 
* Course offi red by another se hool of the Universit edits 

Summer School Credit from Other Law Schools 

Juris Doctor students may earn no more than a total of edit | S mn Sui 
mer Programs at other law schools t ward their degree. St ents planning to 
attend summer sessions at other law schools and intendir g l se the credit t wara 
heir Juris rx ctor program at the Law Scl nust Arst have the ses They wish 
© take approved by the dean of students. Students w entered the Law Schoo 
before fall 1999 may not take courses for credit toward the de Sree in summer ses 
“Ons at othe law schools in this vicinity if the same UTSES are | gi dur 
ng th summer session at the Law School. Students ente g in fali ] Or tate 
Hay take courses in other law schools’ summer sessions f wa he 
degree only if the same course is not bein; ed at the Law Scho i me 
“uring the next ac ademic year € evening ¢ ; Ux 
Next academic year for part-tir wing OF goo >C, a 
Naiver of this policy may be idents 

A student must earn a grade the grading system of the 
ther law school) to t t ide Credit e Law 
choo] and the grade di CS NOT tuve average. Grades 
A Credit or No ¢ redit resulting from courses taken at other law scho: Is 
) 


* Summer 


I t E 
Will count toward th 


he total of 17 hours allowed under the Credit/N 

“tedit ©ption. Credit will not be recog: d excess Of that which can be 
btained in a ilar period at the Law School. Students who register at a the 
W school must provide the director of the Records Office with ar Official trar 
"ipt of their work there promptly on its completion 

Joing Juris Doctor-Master’s Degree Programs 

The Lay School offers joint de gree programs with four other schools of the Uni 
Tsity Che J.D.-M.P.H. is offered with school of Public Health and Healt! 
eVices, The J.D.-M.B A. and J.D.-M.P.A. are offered with the School of Business 
XU Public Management The J.D.-M.A. is offered with the Elliott School of Inter 
“ttiona| a 


Affairs in the 


security 


Sh fields of international 
k 


lies 


: policy studies science, techn 
lona I 
4l tra 


DOIICV 
de j 


" and investment policy; European st 
dies 


Asian studies 


ol and Latin American stud 
"n i 
s. "mbian Sc] 


100! of Arts and Sciences in the field of history witl CONCE 

?n in 1 B. dana fs 
tegal Nistory 

ha dents must be admitted both to the Law School and ser ely, to the | 
* fers the masters degree, Each school must separately approve a st S 

pursue à joint degree program. The joint rees 1 e COME! 

ind only after all requirements for both de grees have been met 

Eau student has beer admitted to both schools as 1 joint degre« udate 
| rst Year of «t ly 


t Study must be devoted exclusive 


12 credit hours 


lum. After the first year of law studies, the Law School will allow 
of course work completed in the master's program to count toward completion 
of the 84 credit hours required for the law degree. The grade of CR(Credit) or NC 
No Credit) will be recorded for such courses; a student must receive a grade o! 

| t B— to receive a grade of Credit. Grades of Credit and No Credit resulting 


at least 
from courses taken in other GW schools will count toward the total of 17 hours 


allowed under the Credit/No Credit option. Law students receive 1 credit hour fof 


each 700 minutes of scheduled class time in a semester; therefore, a law student 


may in some cases earn only 2 credits for a course offered by another school of 
the University for 3 credits 

A number of other regulations govern the joint degree programs Students inter 
ested in entering one of these programs should consult with the appropriate 


admissions offices 


Graduate Programs 


b Z ws 
g to the Master of La’ 


[he Law School offers advanced degree programs leadin; 
and Doctor of Juridical Science degrees for U.S. and foreign law school graduate? 
Both the LL.M. and S.J.D. programs offer an opportunity for attorneys to gain ? 
more in-depth understanding of the law while engaging in scholarly research 


The Master of Laws Degree 


jesig? 
Jistec 
the 


The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study and ¢ 
an individual program or may concentrate in one of the specialized fields 
below. Graduates who complete their work in one of these areas may have 


field of specialization noted on their diplomas 


Environmental Law 

Government Procurement Law 

Government Procurement and Environmental Law 
Law 


Intellectual Proper 
International and Comparative Law 
International Environmental Law 


Litigation and Dispute Resolution 


Entrance Requirements 


For applicants with a U.S. law degree, a Juris Doctor 


Foreign law school gradi 
demic standing from a recognized foreign university. Foreign lav 
ates may also need to meet the minimum language test requiremen 


^ j » fO! 
Advanced standing is not granted for credit earned while a candidate „gree 


" € 
first law degree or for credit earned at any time before the student was 4 s je in 
i . , mac 
candidate in the LL.M. program at the Law School. An exception may Dé me 
ona 


the case of students who earn credit through the Oxford-GW Internati 


Rights Law 


dacy in the area of International an 


Program and who subsequently are admitted to 1 M 
! Comparative Law 


Admission 


U.S. Law School Graduates 


Application forms are available at and should be returi 


urned to the Gradua Pro 
slams Office, The Gei rge Washington University Law Schcy 1, ‘Washington, D. 
Ane - x i A 
40052 Applications are due by June 1 for the fall semester, November T Ux 
‘pring semester, and one month prior to the beginning of the summer sess i 
Which application is made 
Foreign Law School Graduates 
Application forms are available at and should be ret irned to the Internat 
Graduate Programs Office, The Ge rge Washington University Law S 
Washington D.C. 20052. Applications are due by May 1. Fore ign law school grad 
lates are admitted for the fall semester only 
Test Of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 
Students trom countries where English is not an offic ial language are re juired t 
lake the l'est of English as a Foreign Language and attain a score in the 600 point 
nange (paper-based) or 


250 point range tcomputer based) to be 


considered for 
on at the Law School. This is a 


mandatory requirement Applicants are 
sponsible for making arrangements for taking the test and should add 
Mquiries to TOEFL, Educatic mal Testing Service, P.O. Box 6154, Princeton. N 
z Sey 08541, 1 

“Sting Ser ice 
Which the 


admissi 


ess 


cw 


S.A. The completed application form should be returned to the 


at Princeton well in advance of the beginning of th 


> semester for 


applicant seeks admission. The test fee, which should be remitte: th 

; application, entitles the student to have the test score sent to three instit 
sons Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Langu: n 
Nitute application for admission to Ihe George Washington | 

. The Bulletin of Informati n, obtainable without charge, contait ptior 
the test as Well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct of 
On ES lists « f examination centers Rare se — i app ic : i ts Ti v 
t € application for the test. the student should specif e scores be s 
othe Lay School's International Graduate Pr: grams Office 
Degree Requirements 
US, Law School Graduates 
inde to earn the Master of Laws degree, U.S ote ol graduates spss afl 
Qing owing requirements: completion of 24 credit hours, inc tuding the require 

Culum i 


n the specialized programs (see Curriculum, below); attendance for 


period of a minimum of two consecutive semesters: achieve ment 


, 'éSidence 
d 
“Umulative 


i grade-point average of 2.67 at the time all requirements are met and 
Mple > ; ndidates for the Aasra 
lit "pletion and acceptance of a thesis (except for candidates for the degree in 
“Ration 


and Dispute Resolution) 
Students who 


$e are full time (those enrolled for 9 or more credit hours per 
Year ! are expected to c mplete all degree requirements w ithin one calen lar 
De f matric ulation; those who are part time (enrolled for 8 or fewer credit hours 
edge ester ! are expected to complete all - mead : me mm ha t E 
Made , ears of matriculation Determination O aj p! ^ ~~ ^ o : p 2 
the n the basis of the number of credit hours for which the student « ] 


rst semester of his or her degree program. Extensions of these time limits f 


completion of the thesis requirement may be granted under appropriate circum 


ances (see Thesis Requirement below) 


Foreign Law School Graduates 


ter of Laws degree, all foreign law school graduates must 


In order to earn the M: 


fulfill the following requirements: completion of 24 credit hours, including tl 


required curriculum in the specialized programs (see Curriculum, below); atten 


dance for a residence period of a minimum of two consecutive semester» 


achievement of a cumulative grade-point average of 2.33 at the time all require 


from 


ments are met (2.67 for foreign attorneys who previously earned an LL.M 


a U.S. law schooD; completion and acceptance of a thesis unless this require 
ment has been waived (see Thesis Requirement, below); and completion of Law 
694, Fundamental Issues in U.S. Lau 

Foreign law school graduates are expected to complete all degre« requirement 
in one academic year. An extension for one semester may be granted by the pr? 


gram director in except nal circumstances 


Thesis Requirement 


e 

With the exception of foreign law school graduates whose thesis requirements 4! 
à 

governed by the regulations listed below and candidates for the degree in Litg: 
andi- 


tion and Dispute Resolution who do not have a thesis requirement, each cà 
date for the LL.M. degree must write a master's een under the supe rvision ab 
full-time member of the ES School faculty. The thesis is expected to be à scho 
arly paper of the same quality and length as a law review article 


l ne tude Its t AKC MI ) n ests, ( j IC rsi < a Seco 
Full-tir idents take Law 690-91, Thesis, during the first and nc 
| fourth sen 


| seme» 
ester» 


ters of their program; part-time students, during their third an t 
i 1 1 yu 
With the approval of the program director or thesis adviser, an extension Of Ul 
1 O 
year may be granted for completion of the thesis; continuous €nf 


;. due t0 
must 


one calendar 
ment must be maintained during the period of the extension. Those whi 


extraordinary circumstances, require an extension beyond one calendar year, i 
mic 
receive approval from the program director and the associate dean for acadé 


affairs; continuous enrollment must be maintained ye 
) 

Foreign Law School Graduates—Only foreign law school graduates wlx ot 
e 
candidates for the LL.M. degree may request a waiver of the thesis requirem 


i ; ; yrit- 
A candidate for the degree in à Spec ialized field must submit the re que st in V 


j yro 

ing to the director of the program in that field. A student ind Cen M. f 
i vara 
gram must submit the request to the director of the International and ater thal 
' ) " thal 
tive Law Program. All requests for a thesis waiver must be submitted n 10 late! 
gral 


g of the final semester or summer session before the students 5 


l 1g Bye " 100 
ation. Approval of such a request will be granted only if the student has den j| 
à bstanti? 


strated research and writing ability by successfully completing a SU 


research paper in a course or as an independent writing project 


Curriculum 


All candidates for the LL.M. complete 24 credit hours, including 4 | 


yse 
for those students who are subject to the thesis requirement (see alx we) m 
working toward the General LL.M. should consult with the associate dean pe » 
demic affairs and the designated thesis adviser in order to design à comprs e 
sive program of study; students may choose to concentrate their studies in on 3 
more areas, such as constitutional law, labor law, corporate law, and he alh o 
law. Those working toward a specialized program must complete thé mini ted 
required number of hours in courses listed below for each program Rel * 
courses are recommended for the remaining course work. Speci: lized de Let a 

e 


lidates must have their programs of study approved by the program dir 


Dire, lors A 
The 

fields 

and Inter 
»Pecialization 


Air 


Water p 


Envir mmental Law 


Vater 


Re Source Law 


Energy 
Natur. al Res jU 


COSY 


Reo 
"egulatic n 


l 


M in Governm ent Pr 


he f 


Air Polly 


“Vj Irónme antal | 
ater p 


( 
trol of Sol 


Ste (RCRA & 


“Mation of 
x)» 
ll 
". M In Intern ition 


Air p 
cer Poll 


Nitro] ol Solid 


Cor » 
MATES Relate, d te 


Mle I i 
| tigation (23 
lan lug : 
yd Use Law (33 
“ducts 


tins itive | 
ulated 
Sslative 


Vemmen, ( 


Environmental Law Program 
Reitze 


Envi ironmental La tT 


Environmental Law 
national Environmental Law 


umum of 


Pollution Control í 132) 


"lVironmental Law aoaea (433) 
V 


ollution 
Intern, tional Trade 


Resoi Irces La 
Coastal Navigation , and Wetlands 
Law (438) 

rces Law 
‘ation and Management 
Stems (441) 

Ontro| of Solid and Haz 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCI A) d 


of Pesticides an 
^"lémicals (FIFRA 


Yecupat ional Safety 
*8islation (448) 


curement and Envir 


lowing ; course. 
tion ( ontrol ( 132) 


aw Enforcement 
ollution ¢ 


lid and Hazardous 
ERCLA) ( 


Government 


15 COUTSCS a 


m Poll, ition Control (432) 
lution Control (434) 


and Hazardous 
CRA & CER( 


se Environmental Law 


) Environmental Lau 


S Liability (354) 
aw 
Industries (406) 
Analysis and Dr; 
intracts 


ulty Adviser J. Turley 


Crs programs « 


nment Procurement 


w. Course req 


from the following 


Toxic Tort Litigation (449 


Federal Fa 


Issues (450) 
Environmental 


Transactions (452) 


Internatior 
Environmetr 
I 

I 
Enforcement 


Environment 


Environmental 


Environmer 
Graduate 
105 


Government 


Environmental! 


Performance 


Con 


Government Contr 


Pricing (506) 
Contracts and 


seminar (5 


il Environmental Lau 


International Tr: 
Environmental! 


International Law 


International Business 


(522) or Inter 
(530 
Formation of ( 
502) 
Performance of 


Contracts (503 


tudy in Nes 


Business 


nvironmental 


nvironmental Compliance a 


rimes Pr ject ( 


al Law Semir 


nmentai LAW- 


s (503 


or Government 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Government Procurement Law Program 
Directors J. Schwartz, F. Lees; Faculty Adviser S. Schooner 


LL.M. in Government Procurement Lau 
A minimum of 10 credits is required from the following courses 


Government Contracts (500) Government Contracts and 
Formation of Government Contracts Environmental Law Seminar (507) 
(502) Comparative Public Procurement 
Performance of Government (508) 
Contracts (503) Government Contracts Seminar (509) 
Government Contracts Cost and Graduate Government Contracts 
Pricing (506) Placement (510) 


Courses Related to Government Procurement Law 


Federal Courts (232) Patent Law (470) 

Labor Law (266) International Business Transactions 
Labor Standards (274) (522) 

Business Planning (296) International Commercial Law (524 
Corporate Taxation (302) Law and Economics (598) 
Employment Discrimination Law (390) Public Economic Policy and the Law 
Administrative Law (400) (600) 

Antitrust Law (402) Law and Accounting (602) 

Health Care Law (410) Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
Legislation (416) (604) 

Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) Mediation and Alternative Dispute 
Government Lawyering Seminar (420) Resolution (676) 

Local Government Law (422) Negotiation and Conflict Managemen 
Public Law Seminar (420) Systems Design (681) 


Environmental Law (430) 


Intellectual Property Law Program 
Director M. Adelman 


LL.M. in Intellectual Property Law- 
A minimum of 10 credits is required from the following courses 


Patent Law (470) Patent Enforcement (482) 
Copyright Law (472) Computer Law (484) 

Unfair Competition and Trademark Japanese Patent Policy (488) E 
Law (474) International and Comparative Pate 
Patent Policy and Practice (476) Law (490) Ro 
Licensing of Intellectual Property Intellectual Property Antitrust Semi 

Rights (478) (494) 


A (499 
Chemical and Biotech Patent Law (480) Intellectual Property Law Seminar 


Courses Related to Intellectual Property Lau 


a) 
Sports Law (295) Broadcast and Cable Regulation (ahs 
Law of Privacy (398) Entertainment Law (475) 4s 
Antitrust Law (402) Formation of Government Contras 
Print Media Law (412) (502) 


International and Comparative Law Program | 
r. Buergen" 


Director R. Steinhardt; Faculty Advisers R. Bhala, K. Brown, 
S. Murphy, J.A. Spanogle 


LL M. in Inte 


rnational and ¢ omparative Lau 
A min 


imum of 12 credits is required fr. m the following courses 


Alernational Taxation I ( 312) 
Dlérnational Taxatic in I (313) 
“reign Relations and National 


Imm 


iion Law II (539) 
Intern: 


I 


uonal Banking (542) 


tá 


Foreign Direct Investment (5 


14) 
Security Law (386) International Law of Human Rights 
hlérnational Law (520) 40 
Nternational Business Iransactions Air and Space Law (548) 
(525 


aw of the Sea (550) 
Dlernationa] ( ommercial Law (524) 


nternational Law of Territorv (551 
nternational Trade Law (526) aw of War (552) 
Advanced International Trade Law nternational Criminal Law (554) 
(527) 


nternational Arbitration (55 


Mernational Litigation (528 nternational Negoti 


tions (558) 
Nernati: mal Organi 


zations (530 'ublic International Law Seminar 
mparative Law (532) (562) 
aw of the European Union (534) 


nternational Business Transactions 
aW of Japan (536) Seminar (564) 
aditional Jewish Civil Law (537) Human Rights Lawyering (568) 
Mmigration Law I (53€ 


K 


CWO 


‘ford Inter national Human Rights Law Pr Sram Courses 


Rig} ‘6 Courses are offered as part of the GW-Oxford International Human 
Bhts Law Program, which is held in summer at the University of Oxford. ( -— 
“Ned in these courses may be applied toward LL.M program requirements in 

Internationa] hs 


and ( omparative Law 
Ihe 
AT New Due 


| Y 

"libarative Hı 
p stitutions (572) 
furn 


l 


Process (570) Humar 


1 Rights Advocacy and 


Dissemination (578 


an Rights 

Individual 
E lan Rights and Refugee Law (574)  Humanitari 
"ernationa] 


Rights of Women (576) at Risk (582) 


Lien h ^ : , 
ISES Re lated to International and í mparative Lau 
Conf]; j > 
flict of Laws (234) International and Compar 
Amira] " 
“raty 03 
Ii V Z ) 


Bp atic Mal Trade and 


I TOnmental Law | 135) 
Nerat 


ative Patent 
Law (490) 

Comparative Public Procurement 

( 508) 


lonal Environmental Law Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 
3M) 


lity 
litio 
i sation and Dispute Resolution Program 
Uir, 


“Clor S. Saltz} 


l 
A M in Litio 
‘Minimu 


Ure 


Issociate Director A. Robinson 


tion and Dispute Resolution 


n of 24 credits is required from the following courses 
Ad 
idy 
Mr Iced Trial Advocacy (675) Negot nd Conflict Management 
“Ciation , 'sten n (681) 
Ree ^» and Alternative Dispute Syste gn (O 
S i 
b, Ution (676) International Dispute Resolution 
Tr} 3 
thi nal Practice in Civil Cases (677 (052) 
“ICS à i ! " 
6, © Adjudication ind Settlement The College of Tt Advocacy (683 
5) Pre-T il Pr tice in Crimin Cases 
l 
Need " 
Ihe (^d Evidence (679) (004 


"Derican Jury (680) 


i 
$ 
i 


Joint Master of Laws-Master's Degree Programs 


rhe 


Ihe Law School offers two joint degree programs for LL.M. candidates 
LL.M.—M.P.H. is offered with the School of Public Health and Health Services for 
students who are pursuing the LL.M. in Environmental Law The LL.M.-M.A. (n 
the field of historv with a concentration in U.S. legal history) is offered with 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences for students who are pursuing the LL.M 
in International and Comparative Law. Students must be admitted bi th to the Law 
l | | > other master's degree Each 


separately to the school that confers the 
tion to pursue a joint degree 
after all 


School and 


|| must separately approve a student's applica 


S hoi 
The joint degrees must be conferred simultaneously and only 


re juirements for both degrees have been met 
The Law School will allow 6 credit hours of work completed in the other ma 


r's program to count toward completion of the 24 cre dit hours required for the 


NC (No Credit) will be recorded fof 


LL.M. degree. The grade of CR (X redit) or 
a grade ol 


h courses; a student must receive a grade of at least B— to receive 


SUC 
Credit. Law students receive 1 credit hour for each 700 minutes of sc heduled class 
time in a semester: therefore, a law student may in some cases earn only 2 crem 
its for a course offered bv another school of the University for 3 credits 

A number of other regulations govern the joint de gree programs Students inter 
ested in entering one of these programs should consult with the ap »propriale 


idmissions offices 


Academic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 
m 
Master's candidates without substantial outside employment may take a mé iximu 


12 jae 
of 12 credit hours per semester. Students with more than 20 hours o! ouls 


" is 
employment must take a limited program of study not to exceed 8 credit hot 


Academic Evaluation 


Grades 


Letter grades are given with numerical equivalents as follows 


A+ = 4.33 B+ = 3.33 C+ = 2.33 pD=10 
1.0 B 3.0 ( 2.0 F =V 

A 3.06 B 2.00 ( 1.66 

Graduate students may not elect to take graded courses on a Credit No OE 
basis. No credit is given for grades below t for U.S. law school gr: iduates In Ur 
program and for grades below D for foreign law school graduates. A stude nt Wo 
has been excused from taking a regularly s ecc examination or has p 
'ranted an extension of the deadline for a rese | paper is given the gf: ade € $, 
Incompk (See Failure to Take an Examination ie Research Paper De adi. 
elow.) The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all cour 
taken while a candidate for a given degree vosed 

No grade may be changed by an instructor after it has been posted o! = has 
to a student unless there has been an arithmetic or administrative error that " 
been certified in writing by the instructor. A student has the right ol faculty P: the 
review of complaints of “capricious or prejudiced academic evaluation un ight 
regulations outlined in The George Washington University Guide to Students ™ 
ind Responsibilities 
Metbod of Evaluation pis 

HI 

l'he method of evaluation is indicated at the end of ea« h c urse desc ription p 
Bulletin, and a student's grade in the course will be determined in large P™ 


that b 


jis lı most cours | hin e i cid during c CXaminatior 
Period. These c Urs re arked “examinatior A tional written worl . 
ments are indicated by notations such a: lrafti o assioni ^f 2 Hl, rs 
'SSlenments A small number f courses are marked take-home E 
indicating that the instructor will determine the method x e 
ion is 4 T istered tside of the in Y 
Courses tha re re the prepa - í j bsi , ines i 
“Xamination are marked “research pane Some « Sí re i 4 1 
tion or researn hr iper wit! ern Ssior f the instnictor n« j Se m 
Nation will be sched ed but the tructor ma " , f, 
f Students t write a researc] paper en of the Y2 tior 
Skills « urses are usually graded on the basis of simulation role.n TT 
“Ome form Of written signment and may be marked for examp dra fris 
‘SSignments Ot simulation ind pane 
2, I 
arti Ix Once 1 ler has beer eV j course e the 
Method ini n the course lescription. the nstruct may raise | 1 he 
Nüdent grade on the basis « f class participation. A student's er de may be mis 
Or A aa p Line "my hr "3 " E 
rocedures for forei Ww Sci raduat A M 
nit v degree was earned fr f y Iw scho 
e of instruction is r English are entitlec in extra 
" Aur When taking their examinations and may use a bilingu O ( . 
~ €Xan g: (1) st ents whose r ve language is 
( waiver of the TOEFL ri reme 
( ve earne LD ( prec 
est H S is ed st c S 
f 3 
t nd of most courses Everv student is equired 
at ular examinations unk ss excused. If a student fails to take a exam 
E ! grade of F will be recorded ur less the student has beer ex 


Ti 


examination before the regular 
If the student fails to compl 
without 


in api ved ipsencs 


Research Paper Deadlines 


[he preparation of a researc h paper is required in most seminars and is offered 


is an alternative to an examination in a number of courses, as indicated in the 


course descriptions. To receive a letter grade on a resear h paper, the paper must 
1 i ` . f 
be submitted bv the last day of classes in the semester or, with the permission ol 


the instructor. bv the last day of the examination period (the last day of any exam 
| be 


ination given in any course). In the summer session, the papet deadline wil 
determined by the instructor, but can be set no later than the last Friday before 


fall semester classes begin. For sufficient reason, the instructor may extend the 
deadline up to the last day of the examination perk xd of the following semest€h 
if the extension is to a date beyond the normal graduation date for the student, 


the express permission of the dean of students is required. When the deadline for 
1 paper is extended, the following conditions apply: (1) no student will rece 
or has been sub 


any credit for the course until a paper acceptable to the instruct 
t) of 


mitted; (2) the only grade the student may receive for the course is CR ( redi 
NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a minimum grade of ¢ is required for LL. 


1! in à 
Failure ultimately to submit any paper for the course will result in 


candidates | [ 


grade of 7 


Changes in Program of Study 
è ) 
ring de 


Master of Laws candidates may make changes in their class schedules dà 
»s OMY 


first two weeks of classes. After that time, students may add or drop course : 
r „actol 
f students, and the direc 


with the written approval of the instructor the dean o 
after 


of the Records Office. Under no circumstances may a student drop a course 


the last day of classes in any semester 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other GW Schools 

X t0 
Master of Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate courses related i 
their fields of interest in other schools of this University. A maximum of 6 dae, 
hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses. The grade ol à 


vat 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses; a student must €* 
1 T } 4 1 , 1 credi 
a grade of at least B— to receive a grade of Credit. Law students receive 


7 , la" 
hour for each 700 minutes of scheduled class time in a semester; therefore, a her 
: ; ye 
student may in some cases earn only 2 credits for a course offered by anol 


school of the University for 3 credits 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


A candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses at g the 


sO 
town University Law Center through the Consortium of 1 niversities € os 
j cos 14) 

rse> 


Washington Metropolitan Area. A maximum of 6 credit hours of suc h cou rse 
; ; oui? 
be credited toward the master's degree. Permission to take Consortium ct " 
1 r : Geo 
must be granted by the Law School's dean of students and the registrar of Of | be 
x y : i i 
town University Law Center. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No ( redi V ade 
la J1 4 
recorded for such courses. To receive the grade of CRa student must attain 45 
of C- or higher 
Readmission i 
aiy 
, " ) apr” 
A student who fails to register for one or more semesters W ill be require dt d 
9 nae 
for readmission in order to continue in the degree program. Application k jens 


10 
Readmitted 5^ E 
than five ! | 
this f 
iate 9" 


mission should be made to the relevant program director 
will not receive academic credit for course work completed more 


uf 


prior to the date of the readmission request. Petitions for exceptions t 
icy should be addressed to the relevant program director : 
for academic affairs and will be granted only in exceptional 


ind the assot 


circumstance? 


Attendance 


Regular attendance 
Student who is show 
ticipation will, 
lave a grade of No Credit entered or 
for deficient 


at classes is required and is necessary for 


successful work. A 
n by the instructor to be deficient 


in class attendance 
after the instructor hrst attempts to communicate w ith 


1 the record absent 


ittendance or partic ipation will be granted ex« ept by the dean of 
Students and then only for illness or other emergency. A student whose excuse is 
accepted by the de 


an Of students will be withdrawn administr 
Course 


Or par 
the student, 
an excuse. No excuse 


atively from the 


Because the courses in the Litigation and Dispute Resolution degree pro 
Bram ar 


€ evaluated solely on the basis of the student's performance in class 
{NY student enrolled in Law 675, 676. 677 678, 679, 680, 681, 682, 683 Or 054 
Who misses m. re than three « 


lass meetings will receive a grade of NC (No ( redit) 
student can dem instrate to the satisfaction of the 
le absences Were for good reason and bevond the st 


Inless the 


program director that 


udent's control. In such a 
“ase, the student will be withdrawn administratively fr m the course. The st ident 
may repeat the course at its next offering by registering and paying the tuition 
However the grade of NC will 


remain on the record 


he De ctor of Juridical Science Degree 
Da 
-"Ograms lead 


i ing to the degree of Doctor « 
"umber 


OF unusually talented students ie Master of 


“WS degree the oppi tunity to ce mncentrate on researc h and w nung in a specific 
dre y 
“a of interest 


f Juridical Science offer 
, who have already earned tł 


E 
trance Requirements 


S. Law School Graduates 
Po ] ] I 
f TSJ.D applicants who earned their first law degree from a U.S. law sch 
llo. 


Tom ar 
dlen 


hool, the 
: t hold a B.A. or equivalent deore 
'8 requirements pertain Applicants must hold a B 9r equivalent degree 
*gionally accredited coll 


tege or university and a J.D. and an LL.M 
k t degrees. by th earned with excellent rec: rds, from law schools that are 
v of the AALS or approved by the ABA. (The requirement for an LI M 
, Ved in 


ces.) Applicants must submit copies of their n 
ers, | 


Or equiv 


las 


n ne or more papers or articles they have written Applicants must 
Ty d ! 
x. Ade a research proposal and dissertation t pic approved by a full-time mem 
er af 1 h 
ip » the Law School faculty who has agreed to serve as the faculty ady iser if the 
Picant is admitted 
R 
tej 
, 9" Law School Graduates 
he 
‘Ors : ; H 
'oll D applicants who earned their first law degree at a foreign law school. the 
ut 


Ing entrance 


graduated with an 
a 


foreign law school known for high academic 
hn is; such a determination will be made by the Internati nal Graduate Pro 
hoo} fice or by a qualified faculty member As oupined ap ve for U.S. law 
Ney, Sraduates, additional requirements include an LL.M. (which may } 


bs waived 
4  “ircumstances), copies of the master's thesis or one « T more papers 
art , 

iy, CES Written by 


Dr the applicant, and a research proposal and disserta 
OVe " I I" wh } 

Me Jed by a full-time member of the Law School faculty who has a 

lon > the faculty adviser if the applicant is admitted 


Consideration f 


e TUNE itten 
"linee wires proficiency in the I nglish language, both oral and writter 


9Y the International Graduate Programs Office or by a faculn 
Nated by the 


Sig 
' dean 


Degree Requirements 
ow 


Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degree must complete the foll 
i 


ing requirements in order to be awarded the degree: a residence peri d of no 


less than one academic vear: a course of study and research, designated by the 
dissertation committee, of no less than 8 credit hours; and completion and accep” 


a dissertation (see below) 


tance ol 


The course work for the S.J.D. degree will normally be completed during the 
first two years of study. During this period, tuition is paid in four equal payments 
ind no limit is placed on the number of credit hours for which a degree canak 


After the first two years from 


date may enroll with his or her adviser's approval 
addi- 


the date of matriculation, tuition will be charged by the credit hour for any 
tional courses taken by the degree candidate, either for credit or as an auditor. 


The Dissertation 

‘ í » ol 
The dissertation must be submitted no later than three years from the date í 
admission to candidacy for the S.J.D. degree. The applicant who propx ses to wait 
language n 


on a comparative law topic must have a reading knowledge of the i 
mittet 


which the relevant materials are to be found. When the dissertation is sul 
3 ar 

the consultative committee will set the date for oral examination. This examin 
Y 

and such other members OF! 


tion is conducted by the consultative committee 


octo 
faculty and qualified experts as are selected by the appropriate program direc 
in consultation with the dean 
andi 
No later than one month before the expected date of graduation, the cant 


j á ~~ yje 
date must submit to the associate dean for academic affairs two complete cof 


of the dissertation and two copies of an abstract of the dissertation 


To be acceptable, the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining com 
mittee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and A 
suitable for publication. Additional information can be obtained from the as% 
ate dean for academic affairs. Accepted dissertations become the property e 
University and are placed in the University's Gelman Library and the Jacob ae 
Law Library, where duplicate copies are bound and made available for « irculatio! 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


The fi 


llowing fees and finar 


cial regulations were ad ted for the 1999 sı nine 
session and the 1999 2000 academic vear 
luition and Fees 
New full-time J.D. candi lates, for the academic year $25 
Continuing full-time J.D. candidates for the academic vear 25.10 
*W part-time J.D. candidates new LL.M. candidates. and 
all CLE (í onunuing Legal Education) students each credit I 902.25 
“ntinuing part-time J.D candidates and continuing LI M 
candidates each credit | OUI 583.25 
J.D candidates.* fy gram, including the final examination 25.635" 
Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 
Applic ation fee (degree cand dates) 5 
Ultion deposit fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree 
Candidacy (payable in two installments $200 by a date 
; ;Decified in the letter of admission $800 by mid-June) 1,00 
Ultion depx 'sit fee charged each student 1dmutted to LL.M. degree 
Candidacy (payable on the late specified in the letter of admission Si 
i registration beginning the first week of the semester 80 
» Bistration fi T Continuous enrollment or leave of absence 35 
re ‘Or binding master's theses and S.J.D. dissertations 5 
Re Payment fee (see Payment of Fees below) 75 
» Placement of lost or n picture identification « 25 
“turned check fee. « harged a student whose check is returr ed 
T bec ‘use of insufficient funds or for any other reasor 25 
» ADScript fee 5 
"eplacem. nt of diploma feg 50 
"Bistration 9n campus in the University entitles each student t: the following 
»_Vileges the services of the ( areer Center; the use of the University library gyn 
«ium privileges and adit on to all athletic contests, unless therwise spec 
in These privileges terminate and a student is rx inge residence nw 
Tawa] r dismissal fr m the University 


p. 
Yment of Fees 


b] “nt who registers for classes in an semester or session urs a financial 
'Bation to the | niversity, Payment of tuition and fees, as detailed on tl e sched 
ey and Invoice, is du« approximately two weeks prior to the first dav of ISSCS 
be BES to registration that affect charges to the student's ace t must bx 
m ded through the « fice of the 
w fees the University equires that a student confirm 
ents w] SE 
I May he can 

Sched ile anc 


Westeg f 


í Or coni 


r nfirmed 
ask 


are 


ted to conta 


\ 

Charges for residence ha nd meal plans are in accordance with lease agree 
nents signed by the student. Questions concerning those charge should be 
referred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Auxiliary and Institu 


ent of tuition and fees in addi 


lhe University offers several options for payn 
on to payment in full upon receipt of the Sch dule and Invoice or at the ume 
$ registrator 
Deferred Payment Plan—Any student registered for 6 or more credit hour 
nay be eligible to participate in this plan. Advance arran nents are nol 
| tal 


juired, Students who receive GW employee tuition benefits or department 


inless the student 5 bal- 


tuition awards are not eligible to participate in this plar 

ance after awards are deducted is greater than $3,000. An eligible student may 
ise the deferred payment plan by paying the minimum amount due fo! the 
semester as specified. The remaining balance plus accrued interest is due by the 


eig th week of « 


f in fu 


I ' v 
Interest on unpaid balances is charged at the rate of 1^ 
y the first day of classes each semester. If payment 


t received by the end of the eighth week of the semester, interest will con 
assessed a 


tinue to accrue at the rate previously stated and the account will be 


to all studen? 


Monthly Payment Plan niversity’s payment plan is t 

LK " : i lete 

ind is ilable for the f spring semesters only. Students must complet 
ind application t 15 for the academic year or by January 


i 4 
| the plan. Upon approval ol the applic 
each pa) 
nds 


rr the spring semester to par 


coupons and return address labels for 


tion, the University will furnis 
lune and ef 


nent. The monthly payment plan for the ac ademic year beg 


1 h with tl ipet t ; » secone 
n March, with the first five payments applied to the fall account and the se" 
! i „mpe! 
five applied to spring. For spring semester only, the plan begins in Novem, 
1 1 f j j a 
and ends in March. Under the plan, all payments are due on the first of €^, 
n i 1 i es WH 
month. The student will receive a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees ^ 
be charged pr led vment ceived hilecd Qe ts wl ; enro" 
charged provided payments are received as si uled. Students wht 


1 of enr? 4 


Xt paid n 


in the plan after the first month must make up all payments to the nx ntl 


nent. Interest and a $75 late payment fee are assessed all accounts ní 
full by October 1 for fall and March 1 for spring 
l'hird-Party Billing— The University ed us hers or purcli 
urd-Party wng ne niversity accepts employer vouchers OI 
lers that are not contingent upon receipt of grades. Under à ircumstane™ 
wever. the charges for tuiti ind fees rem the responsib v of the stu“ 
| 
snouk Spons i ) payment to the University, the University will € 
. 1 : » ul 
ict the student for payment. A student whose employer or sponso! reiml te 
» sta 
him or her for tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in full by the y it 
i . i Jat 
lue date to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of registration = mis 
` 3 t M ^ j i + I } re t 
whose tuition 1S paid in full yr part by employee benehts í r teacher tuition e 
i ' ; ntc 
sion must pay any remaini balance by the stated due date to avoid in 
ite fees, and/or cancellation of registration 
yse 
í f wht 
AK unts that are past due are encumbered Dy the Universit 4 student ei 
x > rec 
1 nt is enc nbered m ot regi r for future semesters and may noU sec 
€ 
j ' ; are re 
nas or transcripts. Accounts that are more thar lays past due are I^" gué 
| lay - „ges A 
to gency for coliectior The tuck re respo le for il hat 
he | ersity vell as all colk Ji "st ( ed he rency 
|b 
yn will’ 
OSC cx s returned nj \ e ba f rea» 
ne heck fei 


writing to the dean of students. After the first two weeks ol iss 


Changes in 
dean of stuc 
May 


class schedule must have the written 
lents, and the dire tor of the 
à student withdraw from a c urse 

In authorized w ithdrawals anc 
tuition c harges and fees will be 
lor the 


l 


approval of the instructor, the 
Records Office. Under no circumstances 
after the last day of c lasses in a semester 
| changes in schedule, canc ellations of semester 


made in accordance with the following schedule 
fall and spring semesters 


Complete withdrawal from the 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week 
Of the semester 
Withdrawal dated on or before 
Of the semester 


560 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week 


University 


oU 
the end of the second week 


Of the semester 


iO 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week 
Of the semester 25 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth w eek of the semester None 
2 Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower charge, the 
i refund s hedule above applies to the difference 


Regulations goverr 


ung student withdrawals as they relate to residence 
00d sern ice 


hall and 
charges are contained in the specific lease arrang 


ements 


information regarding cancellation of tuition charg 


es and fees after 
m the University n 


lay not apply to entering students who are re 
al aid; those students should check with the Student 
: applicable cancellation schedule 
efund policies of the University are in conformity witl 
5 adc Pted by the Americ an Council on Education 

N no case w ill tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence fror 
Now riZation to withdraw and certification for work done 

nt who does not have a clear hinancial record 


b Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until tl 
ani. i 
nKing arrangements in the community 


Cip- 
Accounts Office 


1 guidelines for refunds 


n classes 
will not be given a 


1€y can make 


Financial Aid 


iy students in obtaining financial aid through grants, 


The Law School assists mat 
or a combination of these kinds 


various federal and commercial loan programs 


of assistance 


Juris Doctor Program 


J.D. students may apply for the following types of Anani ial aid: Law School tuition 

and Unsubsidized Stafford Loans, Federal perkins 
4 student must apply for financia 
is not a guarantee thal 
4 ial Aid 


grants Federal Subsidized 
Loans. and private, cost-based student loans 
an award of aid in one year 
he Committee on Student Financ 

limited. No awards will be offeret K 


uid in each year it is needed 
aid will be awarded in subsequent years 
begins making awards in March; funds are 
an applicant until the admission process has been completed E 
Law School tuition grants are available to full- and part-time students and are 
warded primarily on the basis of financial need. Financial need is the diffen 
s personal ant : 
18815 


ence 
of 

between the total cost of attending the Law School and a student 
familv contribution, $18,500 in Stafford Loans (see below), and any other : 


tance the student receives ; 
1 i / i axi- 
Through the Federal Stafford Loan program, students may apply fot i m : 

ff $138,500 undergradua 


f $18,500 annually to an aggregate maximum t s 
jn the subs! 


and graduate Stafford Loans. Interest is not charged to the student « i 
i 1 1 1 " a 1 nrollt*: 
dized portion of the loan (up to $8,500 per year) while the student is enro f 

erment * 


grace period, and during approved periods of del T 


luring a specified gr: 
leaves schoo 


repayment. Repayment begins six months after the borrower Y 000 
drops below half-time attendance. The Unsubsidized Staff rd Loan ( up to $10 " 
) accru“ 


per year if the student has borrowed the full $8,500 subsidized portior Fort 
| ord 
he Unsubsidized stakto’ 


interest while the student is in school. Payments on the " 
after g^ 


Li may be deferred during the in-school period and for six months less 
uation. Repayment of the Stafford Loan is completed over a ten-yeat period, yes 
the borrower chooses to extend payments through loan consolidation after gie 
iation. The in-scl J| interest rate on the | nsubsidized Stafford Loan 15 van 
based on the 91-day Treasury bill rate plus 1.796, capped at 8.25 Unde! cd 
federal regulations, all students rec« ig Stafford Loans are assessed an Me fee 
in fee of 3 f the principal and may be cl d an additional guarante* 
f up to 1 ing 
Federal Perkins Loans are available to a limited number of students "^ "m 
imounts, at a fixed interest rate of 5 The combined undergraduate and Ap 
ite amount a student may borrow under this program is $18,000 Re payment ad 
be made over a five- to ten-year period beginning six to nine months ane n he 
iation. Like the Stafford Loan the federal government pays the interest yf ine 
, ; the SIX ton 


n 


t least half time, durir 


Perkins Loan while the student is enrolled at k 


" yay? A 
month grace period, and during approved periods of d ferment of ref y gual 
i " i 1 » nos e 
Students may also apply for private, cost based loans. These loans af ] ep? 
i : j x Í 
inteed by the federal government and the application requirements 4! mac 
; x are " 
ient plans differ fr traditional student loan programs. Private loan® m 
$ 
ased on a ipplic int s crec istorv; the Law School rec mmends thay re aft 
i i i » (NEIS ~ a 
check their credit report well in advance of applying for loans Whik « Grou! 
i i ‘ i ` es 
number of sources for private loans the Law School has s« lected the ACC 
ıs its preferred lender re wel 
s of financial ales 


Detailed instructions for applying for all of these f 


able from the Law School's Financial Aid Office 


Master’s and Doctoral Programs nai 
f fna 
Master's and doctoral students applying for financial aid on the 


need should follow the same guidelines outlined for Juris Doctor 


Brazili 
| 
aw of pat 


le researc} 


"Ants who wi 


ler of interest 


admis. 


deadline 


nrollment Requirements for 


Xuden, =} 
IStere 
quested. | 
dents and 

Which 


De j 
“Nod 


Yurces of | inancial Aid 


4l aid has 
Xt 


b 
Ublic Intere 


tan Cr 


tents 


Environ me nt 


Loan Eligibility 


l at least 


4 Stud 


t Support Funds 


instit 

Gra 

ft Fel 
or Fe 

tuc The 


irshir 

Se irs 
rs 

CT r 

Schi S 


rshir 
rshin 
irshir 
rs] 
) 
l s 
Sí X 


iro Public Service Internsbip. Shapiro Public 5er 
| students who work without compensation for à 


zation in the Washington metropolitan area in the 


IDI( 

er between the first and second year. These awards are intended to encout 
ge students to pursue careers in public service, enabling them t gain practica 
xperience in the Id of public service while providing public service organiza 
tions with the help they otherwise might not be able to afford. Re ipients aft 
selected on the basis of academic merit and demonstrated commitment to public 

S6 ( hnancial need 1s 1 secondary consideration 
| B. and Maurice Sbapir: Public Servic e Fellowsbips SI ipiro Pub ic Service 
I vs are selected on the basis of academic merit and commitment to public 
ervice, as demonstrated during their first twe years of law school. As a secondaly 
leration, the amount of each award reflects the student's financial need 


, public 


€ wwards make it possible for third-year ean | pursue part-time 
rest employment that offers little or no compensation. Each reci ipient p 
work approximately 20 hours per week during his ot her t third year 


f law school, serving a nonprofit public service organization ir the Washington 


) / , , ^ 1 - 
an Reimbursement Assistance Program—The Law School provides asst 


ance in repayment of legal education debt through its Loan Reim ibursemen 
Assistance Program. J.D. program graduates with educational debt who choos 
public interest employme nt may receive grants of up to $6,000 per year Grant 
wards will depend on the nature of the employment, the applicant’s com vmitmet 
T ic interest work, the applicant's and e mployer s financial need, and the 
I f grants varie 


: number and size « 
avi yilabili 


ount of the — Á- icational debt. The 
from vear to year, depending on the number of applications and the 


»st work, 


Public Interest Fellowship Program—tin order to support public intere 
; i a h . : yw 
he Law School awards ten fellowships each year to T D sid lents who take k 
: i rm 
paving public interest jobs over the summer. The fellowship award is in the f 


ition reduction in the following fall semester 


Loan Funds 


hr rh th yonerncit ff 4 j Fel ES á " £1 funds a 
rough the generosity of friends of the University, a number of loan tui as 
iülable. Some of these funds are used t support short-term emergency I9; 
; 1 i oe 
ul thers support nger-term loans. Among then ire the Lyle 1 Alverson w^ 
y 
I tobert As Loan I nd e George R. Beneman Li in I ind the t oft 
i » RODE 
( | n Cal Foundation Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the R n 
‘ à el 
lary McConnel ¢ per Loan I he Robert McKinney Cooper Mer. 
Fund; the Mitchell S. Cutler Memi | Loan Fund; the J Forreste! ) 
T " Aso 


n Fund; the Clifford A. Dougherty Fund the District of Columbia Baten, 
Loan Fund: the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Loan Fund; the Newell W nd 


Loan Fund: the Louise F. Freeman Memorial Student Loan I ind: the Harok “ation 

olet George | | Loan Fund; the George Washington Law AS 

l tne ;olub Loan Fund; the Frederick à Graves La v uc 

Loan Fund; the ind Carol H. Holden Loan Fund; t v rephson Be t wW 

il Trust Loan Fund: the Susan and Anne Kondrup Memor rial Fund; the 93! 

Association Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918, 1921, 1924, 192% 088 
935. 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1959. 

60, 19 aw Schox | Loan Fund |, the ‘ X 

À Memorial | nes Memori rial Assistance Pur ‘al 

je e B. Ma Lo Loan Fund; the Mur phy nd 

N hay ociation | national Loan fe 

e Mike I kiri Delta Loan Fund; the W rhe und 


e Rockport Loan Fund; the Samuel L. Samuel 


, il 
ca Law Students Assistance Loan Fund; the € yrville 


AWAR 
Walburn Memorial Loan Fund: the Kennedy anc 
Fund: the Ralph E. West Memorial Loan I 
"ent Loan Fund; the Patric ia 
the Yadao an 


i Judith Watkins Law Student Loan 
und; the W.H. Williams Memorial Stu 


4. Willoner Loan Fund: the Ruth F. Wilson Loan I und 
1 Kanemoto Loan I und; and the Samuel € reen 


Memorial Loan Fund 


Veterans Benefits 


T 
The vete rans counselor 
assists students entitle 
dren of dece 


located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2 


, 2121 I Street, N. 
as veterans or aSwidows or c hil 
ased or totally disabled veterans with any problems that may 
"Oncerning their benefits This office also processes certificatie n of enrollment and 
attendance to the Veterans Administration 


When feasible, students entitled to benefits pendents of vet 
“tans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting an applica 
ton to the Veterans Administration the instruc 
lion sheet issued by the Office of tl 
% fulfilled 
tration 


d to educational benefits 


so that monthly allowances will be paid 
as veterans or der 


O 
5 


All such students should obtain 


ie Registrar, which sets forth requirements to 


to the Veterans Admin 
general interest 


before certific auon of enrollment can be made 


and which includes other information of 


Awards 


American Bankruptcy Institute Medal for Excellence in Bankruptcy Studies— 
WEN to 


a member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated 
"Xcellen. e in the field of debtor and creditor law 
neq leri an Bar Asso iation/Bureau of National Affairs Award—Given to a 
" erof the graduating Jt 


iris Doctor class who has demonstrated exc elle 
and employment law 
enry F Berger Award— 


nce in 
the st 
udy of labor 

siven to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor 
Who demonstrated excellence in the area of tort law 
4nne Wells Bransc omb Award. 


“DO att 
saine » 
sio ied the hi 


sass 


Given to the member of the graduating class 


ghest average grade in the entire course of the evening divi 


Or the degree of Juris Doctor 
ico Burns Award—Given at graduation to the tw pampers of the winning 
4 In the Van Y leck Moot Court ¢ ompetition. Established by Jacob Burns. LI B 
LL.D 70, formerly Irustee of the University 
ng chael D Cooley Memorial Award—Given to that individual ià the graduat 
Das, Doctor class who has been most successful in maintaining his or her cc m 
itle On, Vitality, and humanity during law school. The re ipient of this award is 
ied by the graduating Juris Doctor class 
beg” F Evans Award Given to a member of the graduatir 2] - Dx "1 ` f « ass 
Pioo standing achievement in the « riminal division of the Law Students in ourt 
Sram 
hu, eden W. Fields Graduate Award Given to the member of the graduating 
ay ^ Cor class who has demonstrated the highest overall 


proficiency in labor 


Fi 
ler Megan Prize in Intelle 
0 : 
Do. WS student for the best publishable article on ar 
2 Derty law 


X 
Dunne, 


tual Property Law—Given to a Juris Doctor rr Mas- 


1 aspect of intellect 


idl 
Established by the law firm Finne gan, Henderson. Fara 


| 


Willard Waddington Gatcbell Award. Given to the three members of the grad- 


uating class who attained the highest average grade in the entire course for thé 


degree of Juris Doctor. Established by bequest of Eona Burnett Gatchell in mem- 


ory of her husband 
The George Washington Alumni Association Award 


the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated extraordinary 


and commitment to the University and its community 


Given to a member Ol 
leadership 


Charles Glover Award—Given to the member of the graduating class who has 


ur, full-time course for the Jur? 


formerly Trustee of the 
» DiS 


attained the highest average grade in the third-ye: 


Doctor degree. Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr 


University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious member of thé 


trict of Columbia bar 
Judge Albert H. Grenadier Award—Given to the members of the graduating 


Juris Doctor class who have represented the Law School at the Mid Atlantic 


Regional Jessup Moot Court ¢ — 


Kappa Beta Pi Award—Given by the Eta Alumnae Chapter to the membe 
I 
> grade in the first-yeat cou 


xx ol 
e 
the graduating ¢ lass who attained the highest average m 
of study for the Juris Doctor degree 
J > IT 0 
Jobn Bell Larner Award—Given to the member of the graduating class wh 


> t 
attained the highest average grade in the entire course for the Juris Doctor degt“ 
» graduating 


Richard C. Lewis, Jr., Memorial Award—Given to a member of the 
„r wor 
Juris Doctor class who has exhibited extraordinary dedication to his or her W 
n 
n the Jacob Burns Community Legal Clinics and unusual compassion and huma 


ity toward clients and colleagues i 
> late 
Justice Thurgood Marshall Civil Liberties Award—Given in honor ol the k 
15$ 
Supreme Court Associate Justice to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor di r 


who has demonstrated outstanding performance in and dedication to the field 0 
civil rights and civil liberties 

Jobn Ordronaux Awards—Given to the member of the graduating Juris Doc 
tor class who attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time cours’ 
f study and to the member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who attainet he 


shest average grade in the second-year, full-time course of study : 
Given V 


Laurence E. Seibel Memorial Award in Labor and Employment Law- di 
1 member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated € xcellenc 
in the courses in labor and employment law "^ 

Richard L. Teberg, J.D. 1964, Award—Given to the member of the graduate 
Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency jn ! 
courses in securities law 6 

Jennie Hassler Walburn Award—Given to members of the graduating JU 
Doctor class for outstanding performance in the field of civil procedure ue 


lished by beque st of Professor Orville Hassler Walburn in memory of his " 
West Publishing Awards—Given to two members of the graduating, bir 


al achievement, one in consumer law and one in family | a Y^ 


tor class for clinic 
in í 


Imogen W illiford « onstitutional Law Award—Given at graduation ef Imo 
y 


) 
standing Juris Doctor student in the field of constitutional law. Est: iblished 


gen Williford, J.D. '29 
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Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in January, May, and August 

To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have mel 
the admission requirements of the Law School; completed satisfactorily the schol- 
arship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which 
the student is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Reg 
istration is required for the semester or summer session at the close of which the 
degree is to be conferre d 

{pplication for Graduation—An application for graduation must be file 
the date indicated in the Academic Calendar during the last semester or summef 
session of the final year. Students completing degree requirements during the sum 


mer session and fall semester will be awarded diplomas (no formal c nvocation 


ll 


ad bY 


on August 31 and January 30, respectively, provided they have completed 4 
degree requirements and have applied for graduation as part of registration 
they wish, such students may participate in the May Commencement 


Transcripts of Record 


f 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued by the Office of the Registra 
on request of the student or former student who has a clear financial record 


fee of $5 is charged for each transcript 


Policy on Academic Integrity 
and t0 


The Law School seeks to foster academic excellence in the study of law 
nce, 


prepare students for participation in the legal profession. Academic excellet 
; 5 i ; y ~ienes> 
in any discipline, depends on an environment of honesty, integrity, and fairne 

, d 
a law schoo 


cr 
to prepare students for a practice that relies heavily on the honor of its pa 
pants. The Law School community expects its members to uphold the highest ¢ d 
2 
ical standards. It expects students to prepare for the duties of honesty and integ” 


. ute 
that they will undertake as lawyers by practicing honesty and integrity throu 


This general requirement is heightened by the special mission of 


out their time as students 
[he responsibility for creating and maintaining academic integrity 
School community is shared by all members of the community—studen 


u 
in the Las 
ts, faculty: 


1 9 ; AC 
staff, and deans. The George Washington University Law School Policy 0" * *- 
, 1 » ot 
demic Integrity defines and prohibits academic dishonesty. It presc ribes we 

m 
dures to be followed in cases of academic dishonesty. It also exhorts all me 4 pro 
inc 


f the Law School community to foster a culture of honesty, integrity, * 
fessional responsibility throughout the community 

The Law School's administrators shall make this policy available 
and faculty members. It is the responsibility of all students to read and f nohi 


" Ig 
ize themselves with this policy and also the University's Guide to Student if, in 
and Responsibilities, which is available from the Dean of Students Om of 
> oprie 
light of the Law School community's norm of academic integrity, the prope cull 

i 


) 
certain conduct is in doubt, students must seek the advice of Law Scho j to De 
" | > s 
or administrators. Members of the Law School community are presume for 
: "Of 
familiar with the Policy on Academic Integrity and are respx ,nsible for & 


ing to its requirements 


Student Activities and Student Life 


Enrichment Program 


The Law School supplements and enriches its diverse 
Scho jl 


by brin 


eminent legal scholars 
Ders of Congre 


judges distinguished he bar mem 
Ss, and high-level government officials to offer lect 


ures and infor 
Mal seminars 


with students and faa 
nave inc luded col 


Antonin Scalia 
auth Bac 


y. Participants in 


umnist Anthony Lewis supreme Court Justices Lewis Powell 


hment Progran 


sandra Day O'Connor. Antl 
ler ( sinsburg, Senator Bill Bradley 
t Appeals for the Seventh í 
Ind Professi r Ronald Dworkin of Oxford 1 niversity. The Enrichment Progr 


rt gram, 
“inde 'd largely by gilts from alumni and friends of the Law School 
endowed lectureshi 


“Te the Manuel | 
Lectures 
I 


nedy, Harry Blackmun and 


the U.S. ¢ Ourt 


ircuit, author Scott Turow, attorney Alan Dershowitz 


Judge Richard Posner 


includes four 
ps and a visiting schola 


ohen Memorial 


the Susan N. and A 
'undatior 


ram. The endowed lex tureships 


I.B. and Maurice ( Shapiro 


igustus diZ Ir., Lecture, and the Shulman 
1 Lecture 


D 4 x 

l Ublications 
The 

Mang 

emp} 


George Washi? 
8ed by the 


n Law Review, published six times : 

students of the Law School. The Lau Review i 
tasis on federal and p iblic law however it is also devoted 
int legal areas. The staff « f the Law Revi 
and a writing comy 


on. The editorial board i 


d is selecte IT 
The Qo have successfully ompletec first year of Law Review w rk 
: the Geor, ge Washington Journal of International Law and Fi momics is man 
udp and e edited by law students It presents articles and comment 


hi 
anes on public 


Private international finan ial development, comparative | and interna 
Onal law. he staff of the Journal is sele te dont oc uw 
Ose Use d by the Lau Ret teti 
Mir Environmental | Lawyer was founded a i ween the Law 
Ol and the American Bar Association's Secti Resources, Energy 
pad Envir mmental Law. Edited and n he selection criter 
Staff a re the same as those used by the tronmer ‘Lawyer 
t Publishe d three times a year: me issue is devoted to a symposium on a selecte d 
Pic In envir n 


mental law 
Contract Law Journal is produced 


mtract Law Section of the American Ba 


Se ' quarterly and is edited and ma iged 
È C } 
b, ^ "On criteria f r J.D. staff members is the san 


students submit a 


tor membership 


on Imeri an Intellectual Propert) Law Association (Quarterty Journal, a pub 
TN | lont j ; 

f n n of the AIPLA, is edited and managed by vane students under directior 
ee [ t nt staff member T 

Sele x editor-in chief, Professor loan Schaffner. J.D. studen stafi embers are 


nal writing competitior 


Wy 

Dinsel E Skills competitions and programs provide realistic tr - g 3 ient 
iden Mg, negotiation, trial advocacv. and appel ea M x ae} [he Law om 0 s 
id y 'anaged Alterr itive Dispute Resoluti nt rene ern L ai Court Board 
kills „Ot Court Board a € dedicated to the promotion and development of these 
Sibi the student bod The ADR Boar 1 administers ient counseling and 
Son -ON programs at the Law School and also sponsors lect ires by practitic 

"D en lereino A 


1 J 
5415 Gispule resolution tect niques 


NIVERSITY 


LAW SCHOO 


civil and criminal intrascholastic trial competitions and sends student teams 10 


interscholastic trial competitions nationwide. The Moot Court Board administer 


intrascholastic, appellate-level competitions in the areas of constitutional law, inter 


national law, government contracts law, and intellectual property law. The Moot 


5 


Court Board also selects and sponsors students to represent the school at intel 


scholastic competitions across the nation and sponsors an invitational inter 
scholastic competition, the National Security Law Moot Court Competition 


Law Student Organizations 


Amnesty International Legal Support 
Group 

Asian-Pacific American Law Student 
Association 

Black Law Student Association 

Christian Law Society 

Corporate Law Society 

Entertainment and Sports Law Society 

Environmental Law Association 

Equal Justice Foundation 

Evening Law Student Association 

The Federalist Society 

GW Law Democrats 

GW Republican Student Lawyers 
Association 

Hispanic Law Student Association 


International Law Society 

International Legal Studies Student 
Association 

Jewish Law Student Association 

Lambda Law 

Law Association for Women 

Law Fraternities and Sororities 

Law Students for the Arts 

Military Law Society 

Nota Bene 

South Asian Law Student Association 

Student Bar Association 

Student Health Law Association 

Student Intellectual Property Law 
Association 


I 


'acilities and Services 


The Law School 


lhe Law School c insists Of seven building 


Lerner Hall, Stox kton Hall, and the Jacob Bu 
"lave internal 


Theod re N 


in one another 


gewavs on most flo rs 


"omplex. Lerner Hall is a modern 
COT 


IN 


: one consc lidated 
and inn facility. Its five levels 
tain classrooms. tl | t 


he dean’s suite, and t om. Four of 
Classrooms are constr icted in ampl ithe: r style and are equipped with ady 
Ound sy stems and full video and viewing capabilities. Stockton Hall contains 
administrative 


tices, classrooms 


student lounges. The 
Dizatic in of 


faculty offices, reading rooms. a 


4 center 
and Jacob Burns Law Library houses fac ulty 


and student orga 
fices, a rare book room. and 


| seven levels of stacks and st 


udy areas 
Four additional buildings are all located within on« block of the main Law 
Chi X | complex ( ne townh use is home to the ¢ ommunity Legal ¢ linics and the 
Career Developme nt Office, Two others house student publications. The fourth 
Duilding con 


tains various administrative offices, in 
“lal aid 


cluding admissions and finan 


the Jacob Burns Law Library 
T 


I J ) 
ne Jacob Burns Law Librar 


rary serves the students and facultv of he Law School 
by offering a wealth of legal and law-related information in a v ot formats 
‘ collection strong in historical material has been inte grated wit aut mated 
sources to meet the needs of researchers in many specialized areas. The Library 
self he used on six levels. offers a wide range of study areas. inch 1g several 
‘arge comfortable reading rooms. a number of small conference rooms and study 
Cubic les i 


and a lounge containing a leisure reading 
la i < 
^" leph. (ines 


: Y Sins whom.are t d in bott 
_ A staff of 34 librarians and support staff, several of whom are traine ! both 
id r Uv th ; y the col tio ore tl n 
SW and information science, is the key to using the nect i re 1 
300.090 


' volumes and volume « 
d 

8; JACOB. 

the nel ing the Lil 

;* Online catal gS of neighboring institutions, including the Library 
“Merging techno 

“Work th 


ISers 


'qduivalents. The Library's sc ph 


can be used both to locate materials within the facility and to access 


of Congress 
logy has been fully utilized with the develi pment of a CD-ROM 


nber of da 


at provides simultaneous access to a nt 


bases by multiple 
P and subscriptions to many web-based services. All of these electronic 
Sources can be used at one of the many research static ns available in the Library S 
TOOM or in one of the two computer classrooms within the Library The 
ha r classroc rns also can be used for word processing, access to LEXIS and 
, STLAN and e-mail. Additional stations dedicated to the use « f LEXIS, WEST 
- 7 and e mail are also available 


"Ie collection itself while broad-based, focuses on Anglo-Ameri resources 
“nd is Particularly strong in the areas of environmental law, intellectual property, 
Vvemment procurement and federal practice, tax law, and labor law A large inter 
ational and comparative law collection focuses on the areas of human rights, law 
"the ea, Commercial transactions, intellectual property, and environmental law 
i The Burns Law Library, a depository for the Government Publications Office 
mice 1978. features a strong collection of federal documents The Library also 
- Mpts to collect materials in a variety of related areas s ich as history eco 
Mics and political science for individuals conducting interdis: Ip nary resear - 

addition the excellent collections of the 1 s two other libraries, the Ge 
[n Library and the Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, are both within a few 
cks of the Law School 
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Career Development 


The Career Development Office provides a full range of services to support the 
career decision-making process. Students, graduates, and prospective employers 
ure served through a variety of programs, including systems of job-vacancy adver 
tising; newsletters of current career information; interviewing programs; individ- 
ual and group counseling on resume preparation, interviewing skills development, 
and job-search strategy; a career resource library; and forums and panel presen- 
tations covering legal and alternative career topics and employment options; anc 


an alumni network 


Continuing Legal Education 


Members of the Bar who wish to keep abreast of current developments in the law 
may register for any of the courses in the Law School on a noncredit basis as Com 
tinuing Legal Education students. Specific courses are also open to nonlawyer 
whose special qualifications justify their registration. Such students do not take 
examinations in courses and no grades are recorded for their work 

A simplified admission and registration procedure is used and must be com 
pleted on or before the last day of regular registration for the appropriate seme» 
ter. Continuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the semester 
hour basis. They may not participate in student activities or benefit from the medica 
privileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education registrations are subject 


to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly registered students.) 


Housing 


Although the University does not provide residence hall space for graduate S" 
dents, the Community Living and Learning Center refers graduate students to apart 
ments as they become available in University-owned buildings in the campus area 
With a Metro stop on-campus, GW is easily accessible via public transportation 
An off-campus housing resource center can be reached at www.och.gwu edu fo 
listings, a mover's guide, neighborhood information, and on-line help 


Food Service 

‘ roradu- 
Contract food service is available from August to May, based on the undergrae “ 
Accomm 


ate academic calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods € 
plans à! 


dations for the law school calendar are made. Rates for the various meal ue 
ivailable from the Residential Life Office. Students who observe the Jewish die rd- 
| r , rega 
iws can write to make arrangements with the Office of Residential Life reg 


ng the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


ovid 
The Cl | : , ! nter. prov 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, jenis, 
p ac 
ing services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities tor stu ning 
" i 1 d » SC t 
faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pr« vides the 


: » de 
for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program Board, the fa u 
pro} ac 


ments offering course work in the performing arts, and other student an¢ if the 
s j nts C 
organizations. The Center Governing Board, representing varied segre nt ing © 
ning 
( lav functio y 
lay-to« opme? 


„ration 


part 


University community, plays an important role in the i 
the Center. This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the deve 

b 
f procedures and policies that provide a framework for the Center's Op% 


The Charles E. Smith Center : 


` yur 
including € 


l'he Charles E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use gyn 


few ! r j i 3001, ? 
or basketball, volleyball, and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming f ‘kets 


" " € 
nastics and weight rooms; racquetball and squash courts; and a sauna anc 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service IS an Outpatient clinic located at 
Avenue, N.X Centrance on 22nd Street) 


The Health Service is staffed by physicians 
assistants who are c apable of ac 
its may be either 
Walk-in basis. M« 
Vice lab at cost, 
lions 


2150 Pennsv lvania 


nurse practitioners, and physician 
ldressing most of students’ medical 
arranged by appointment or, during certain hours secured on a 
St routine laboratory tests mav be performed in the Health Ser 
many common medications are stocked to fill students 
and allergy shots and immunizations ar 
à minimal « harge 
menta] he 


problems. Vis- 


prescrip 
e administered by the staff nurse for 
A psychiatrist works in the Health Service to assist stud 
alth concerns 

For Serious emer 
Vice 


ents with 


gencies occurring during hours when the Student Healt! 
students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
lal for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only and all 
l'ésponsibilitv of the student 
Students must be currently 
'reatment at th 
and the 


1 Ser- 
is closed, Hospi- 


fees are the 


enrolled on campus in the University 
€ Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off« ampi 
Continuing Legal Education Program are not eligible. Students who so 


desire may engage physicians and nurses of their own choice, but these students 
Will be responsible for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all services ren 
dered outside the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratorv 
Work, and referrals to SI 
ly of the student 


to receive 


IS programs 


ecialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibil 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The Universi 


ty recommends that all students be covered by health and acc ident 
insurance 


" are ‘ he 
For information on gr up health insurance options offered through the 


students should contact the Student Health Service or Off 
“an of Students 


Diversity. ice of the 


Disability Support Services 
Disability S 


upport Services provides and coordinates support services for students 
Wi j led bv iniur 
vith a wide variety of disabilities, as well as those temporarily disabled by injury 
Or x : f ] > > > 
moe SS. Accommodations are available thr ugh DSS to facilitate academic access 


students with disabilities, Services provided without charge to the student 
ay include orientation to campus, registration assistance, readers interpreters, 
bes learning disabilities ady ising, adaptive materials and equipment, assistar 
an. DOte taking, laborator 
fee eferrals DSS 
asis from othe 
tendant care 


ice 
assistance, test accommodations, regular advising 


does not provide content tutoring, although it is available on a 
T campus resources. The University does not pay for personal 


University Regulations 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


Ihe George Washington University does not unlawfully discriminate against any 
person on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, disability, 
veteran status, or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs, services, poli- 
cies, and procedures of the University, including admission to educational pro 
grams and employment. The University is also subject to the District of Columbia 
Human Rights Law 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and reg 
ulations regarding discrimination in education or employment programs ane 
activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President lof 
Human Resources, The George Washington University, Washington, D.( 20052, 
(202)994-4433, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Depart 


ment of Education 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


Che Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional poli- 
cies governing access to and release of student education records maintained by 
educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds 
he Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) affords students ce 
tain rights with respect to their education records. These rights include a 
1. The right to inspect and review the student's education record within ? 
days of the day the University receives a request for access. Students shi yuld sua 


; f 
mit to the University Registrar, dean, head of the academic department, o! othe 


appropriate official written requests that identify the record(s) they wish to insped 


nt 
rhe University official will make arrangements for access and notify the studen, 
are no 


ffi- 


of the time and place where the records may be inspected. If the records 
maintained by the University official to whom the request was submitted, that 0^ 
cial shall advise the student of the correct official to whom the request should bé 
addressed 

2. The right to request the amendment of the student's education records thâl 
the student believes are inaccurate or misleading. Students may ask the Universi? 
to amend a record that they believe is inaccurate or misleading. They should Hes 
Oo 
record they want changed, and specify why it is inaccurate or misleading if the 
University decides not to amend the record as requested by the student, the Un! 


yer 
versity will notify the student of the decision and advise the student of his Of 
ormatiot 


nc tile 


the University official responsible for the record, clearly identify the part 


right to a hearing regarding the request for amendment. Additional inf 
regarding the hearing procedures will be provided to the student when 
of the right to a hearing n 

3. The right to consent to disclosures of personally identifiable informan, 
contained in the student's education records, except to the extent that de 
ts disclosUf* 
without consent is disclosure to school officials with legitimate educati nal inte’ 


ative 
ests. A school official is a person employed by the University in an administr^" s 
aw enfor: 


authorizes disclosure without consent. One exception that permi 


supervisory, academic, research, or support staff position (including | 
ment unit personnel and health staff); a person or company with whom the 

a pe 
itt 


acia 

fice 

such as a disciplinary or grievance committee, or assisting another sch ol € tef 
tional in > 
r he 


el 
rc 
versity has contracted (such as an attorney, auditor, or collection agent; 
1 
serving on the Board of Trustees; or a student serving on an official com 


in performing his or her tasks. A school official has a legitimate educa 


: " 
est if the official needs to review an education record in order to fulfill his ri 
i „duca 
professional responsibility. Upon request, the University discloses ea 
records without consent to officials of another school in which a student ses 


intends to enroll 


t. The right to file a complaint with the 


-erning alleged faih 
FERPA, ( omplaints s 


U.S Department of I 
20202 


U.S Department Of Education con 
ires by the Universitv to comply with the requirements 
iould be filed in writing to Familv P. licy Com; 


ince Office 
ducation, 600 Independence Avenue, S.W.. WX ishington 
1605 


The University wi 


| release the follow ing directory in 
Name 


local address, telephone number 
of “mergency contact; dates of attendance: school or division of enroll 
Of study; credit he urs e 
ganizations and 


formation upon request 
and e-mail address 


ient; field 
arned degrees earned; hone rs received parti Ipation in 


activities chartered or otherwise established by the 


University 
"including intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of 
athletic teams. A student who does not w ish such directory informatio released 
must file w ritten notice to this ef 


fect in the Office of the Registrar at the 
€ach semester ot session of enrollment 

( Opies of the | 
Mation is pt 


' beginning 
of 
niversity's full policy statement on the release of student infor 


iblished in the Guide to Student Rigbts and Responsibilities available 
in the Office of the Dean of Students 


Night to Change Rules 


The | Niversity and its schools and 
Te 

“quirements. rules 
Proper 


divisions reserve the right to modify or « hange 
and fees. Such regulations shall go into f 


rorce W henever the 
authorities may determine 


Right to Dismiss Students 


ta Student 


knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material inf 
on ar : 


information 
! application for admission registration form, or any other Univer 
the 
le (excep 
, Th 
Ne | 


( 


sity docu 
i the chiden I] > j dior 

student's registration may be canceled and the stude nt will be ineligi 

t by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration 

€ right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any 

Diversity 

T the | 


student from 
or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest of the 


student 
niversity, the University Administration deems it advisable 


Right to Make Ch 
The rig 
Wheng 


anges in Programs 


ht is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without notice 
‘ver Circumstances warrant such changes 


Pr gif 

Perty Responsibility 
lhe responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
Is maintained on campus in the University Police Office 


§ 
ludent Conduct 


mm Students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Univer 
"ks Subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights - | sr sibi 
the Which outlines student freedoms and resp: sibilities of conduct, inc aing 
E^ de of Student Conduct. and other policies and regulations as adi pted and 
nay julBated by appropriate University authorities Copies of these do iments 
tegul Æ obtained at the « Tice of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these 


1f » ni T uc 
m ations may in lude permanent expulsion from the University, which may 
lake 

© €nrollmen 


1 culation r remiire 

t in another college or university difficult Regulations or re quire 
: | f Tra m "Y 

4pplicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students mav 


ih," Published generally. but such 
"ed in a 


"hts 


ements shall be pub 


" ir rnm fect 1 of lent 
manner reasonably calculated to inform affected stude Its 


name and address 
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University Policy on Drugs 


[he University cannot condone violations of the law, including violation of those 


laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 


academic community should know that administrative action, which may include 
dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or suspension 
or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect the interests 0! 
the University and the rights of others 


Courses of Instruction 


Planning a Balanced Pr gram 
After the completion of the required curriculum, J.D. studen 
ol Courses b ) choose 


fact that a 


the same 


from in their remaining years of stu 


ge number of courses are oftered does not 


importance. Rather, the large 
stantial freedom t 


The fa ulty 


S intendex 


O tailor their program own interests and future r 


them a stror 


1eeds 
recommends that all st 


Oundation in tl 


' programs that 


ie standard subject ; 


'as of the law. Some students cl 


IOOSe to pur 
we à particular area of the law in special depth or breadth because of parti 
~areer inclinations or for the | 


ucular 
intellectual values assoc lated with spec lalized s ly 


le fac ulty, he "Wever, y 


warns students against excessive specializati 
Sible to fo 


ion. It is impos 


resee with precision future ¢ 


~ not expected by the bar to | | | tl 


| I ^hallenzs 11 . 
eer changes and challenges and lawyers 


be specialists when they graduate fr m law s hool 
The freedom in course selection permitted elective policy at the Law School 
pl: ices the respx insibilitv for planning a coherent academk program on the indi 
vidua] pugna ‘nt. Students are strongly enc: uraged to consult with members of he 
faculty 


n ir OT 

he administration for guidance on their progr 
( Onsiste nt with it 
Multiple 


s commitment to a balanced pro 


sections of mportant ele 


ctive courses every mic year. These multi 
Ple section Courses survey the most mportant subiects in the law and include 
Administra ative "m (400), Antitrust Law (402). ( mmercial Paper-Payment Sys 
lems (282) Conflict of Laws (234). Constit 380), Corporations (250) 
“editors Rights and Debtors Protection (284), Criminal Procedure (360) Envi 
mental Lau (430), Evidence (230), Family Law (348), Federal « 
“edera] Income Taxation í 300). International Lau (520) Internati 
hasach (Hs (522). Sei ured Transactions (280) Securi ies Regi ulatior 252 and 
put S and Estates (342 he faculty recommends that J.D students take a large 
lumber of thes courses as part of their individual program. Some are prerequ 
es lor certain spe ialized courses, clit ‘ urses and so should 
Stake 'n early in a student's course of 
The law fac ulty also believes that it is import: tudents understand the rela 
“Onship between law an 


d other lisciplines History philos phy economics, med 


l n 
ine, the anities, and other fields offer perspectives on the 


social sciences, the hum 
e and t 


the devel pment of | 


iC} 
“at stude nts take one 
Lhe, 


nstitutions. Accordingly, the faculty recommend 
or more 
"y (608) History of 
den x c MEAM vd T , 
o Seminar (592) Law and Literature (606), Lau ana Medicin. ne(or7 Law and 
». natry (614). Lau and Psychology (615), Law and Ac iunting (002), Law and 
by, nomic $ (598), Law and Sox ial and Economic History (596), Public Economii 
“CY and the I aw (O00), Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers (604), Race Racism 
American Law (595). Sex 


 interdisciplinary courses. They include Feminist Lega 


< sudence í hirictu 
e U.S. Constitution (594). Jurisbrudi nce (5% érispru 


ang 


xuality and tbe Law (394), and Survey of US Legal 
listor, (591) 
be conc a large variety of clinical courses simul: ition courses and 
" de place ment options in whi h students have the opportu learn lawver 
s and other advocacy skills in several contexts. These courses permit students to 
"len nent the theoretical study of law with experience in interviewing clients 
à e SSipating facts, dealing with adverse parties, contacti 1g government agencies 
i Sotiati Ing on behalf of clients and participating in real or hyp thetical court and 
Ministr itive proceedings. The faculty recommends that stude nts take « ne or more 
These courses include Administrative Advocac k 32 tÜ/ter 
tnd, Disput te Resolution (647) Cit il L ti ” ( ink 24 : ! "t se 
28) "unseling (650), ¢ onsumer Mediation Clinic (620), Domestic lence 


NF 
lest 


, hurt 
tic Violen el mergenc) De Parime 


r 7 t i ~ ). f- / ^ " ) 
Clinic (627), Environmental Crimes Project (465), Federal Trial Practice (642), 
(631) 


Federal, Criminal, and Appellate Clinic (625), Healtb Law Rigbts Clink 
Immigration Clinic (630), Intensive Clinical Placement (638), Law Students in 
Court (634), Mediation (646), Moot Court (644), Alternative Dispute Resolution 
(647), Negotiations (648), Outside Placement (633), Pre-Trial Advocacy (643); 
Prisoners Project (376), Small Business Clinic (621), Trial Advocacy (640), Trial 


Court Competition (654), and Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 


Career Planning and Course Selection 


Every spring a series of counseling sessions is held to provide students with af 
overview of course offerings in various areas of the law and to assist them in select 
ing courses and defining their career objectives. Students may also consult mem- 
bers of the faculty for course and career planning. In addition, the Career Dever 
opment Office provides a central storehouse of information regarding many type 
of legal careers 

lo assist students in choosing upper-class courses and planning graduate pl 
grams of study, the Law School's courses are listed below according to princip? 
practice areas, with a brief introduction to the gateway courses in each area. Ea? 
listing begins with those basic courses in the practice area that are typically oftere 
in multiple sections, moves next to advanced courses typically offered just once 
each vear, and continues with seminars and clinics related to the practice area 
Some courses are listed in several practice areas ‘ 

Many courses listed in the course des« ription section of this Bulletin under the 
headings Law and Other Disciplines (Law 590-617) and Skills and Simulation 
Courses (Law 640-067) are not repeated in the practice areas listed below This 
is because they concern perspectives on the law or lawyering skills that are applic 
able to all of these practice areas. Students should, therefore, considet taking 
courses from these categories to complement courses taken within spec ific pra 
tice areas 


1 
„s and 
Students should consult course descriptions to determine the prerequisites 4! 


eligibility criteria 


Practice Areas 
Courses with an asterisk are not offered this academic vear 
Administrative Law and Government Regulation 


i » eg 
[his large and important field deals with the process by which government ™ 


ulates the activities of businesses or indiv iduals. Administrative Law is the four 
dation course for all study in this area. Other key survey courses include Antil- 
Law, Unfair Competition and Trademark Law, and Legislation. Advanc ed cour 
explore the administrative process in the context of a single commercial activit} 
such as health care or the telecommunications industry. Almost all of the e 


gx vernm 
are sel 
admin 


included in the closely related practice areas of environmental law i 
contract law, intellectual property law, labor law, and taxation, which 
separately in this practice area listing, could fairly be termed species of 


trative law and government regulation 


Foundation Courses Legislation (416) 

: maf 
Administrative Law (400) Unfair Competition and [radem 
Antitrust Law (402) Law (474) 
Idvanced Courses Food and Drug Law (408) 


Health Care Law (410) 
Print Media Law (412)* 


Voting Rights Law (387) 


Regulated Industries (406) 


Broadcast and Cable Regulation (413) 


Telecommunic: tions Law (414) 
Legislative 


Law in Cyberspace (485) 


Health Care Law Seminar ( i11) 
Analvsis and Drafting (418) 


Government Lawyering seminar (420) 
lawyers. Lobbying, and the Law (421) Public Law Seminar (426) 
Local Gove rnment Law (422) ministrative Advocacy Clinic (632) 
Ene ergy Law (438)* 


Alternative Dispute Resolution 


The courses in this area explore the rapidly growing field of dispute resolution 
Outside the 


courtroom. Lawyers have always resolved most of their 
Putes without trial, by 


clients dis 
negotiation and settlement. These courses formally 
Students in these and related dispute-1 resolution tec hniques Negotiations, 


native Dispute Resi lution, and Mediation are the fout 
area 


train 
Alter 
idation for all courses in this 


The rem: uning courses apply techniques learned in the 


foundation courses 
In differe nt contexts 


Foun, lation « ourses Health Law 631) 
lediation (646) 7 > 
Alte " be following courses art pen 
Tnative Dispute Resolution (647) . 
€gotiat Q miy to LLM. de gree candidates 
ions (648) i 
Mediation and Alte Dispute 
o - 17 
Advanced Courses Resolution (676) 
th » a i; Tate! 1 | ttlear f 
nvironmental Negotiations (458)° Ethics in Adjudication anc settiement 
(6/3) 
Atern tational Arbitration (556) Y é 
nte rnational Ne gotiations (558) Nege Maton and Conflict Manage ment 
Systems Design (681) 
lient Intervie wing and Counseling ster — : 
(650) International Dispute Resolution 


( (682 
4nsumer dum 


Mediation Clinic (620) 


Adi anced Torts 


"son. il injury and property damage claims are a major part of modern civil liti 


sation. The courses in this practice area all build upon the basic first-year Torts 
Olin x j j 

oe and complete the study of non-contractual private liabilities. Insurance 
( r Eg 

Cals in part with the process of shifti risks associated with such liabilities 
Advanced c ourses Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 

Ay — 

R Mplex Litigation (236) Law and Medicine (617) 


C 
Medies (238) 


Advanced Torts Seminar (358 
/ dmiralty (293) 


Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 
»urance (298) Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 
Ic p 
ducts Liability (354) Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 


Ce 
pu ial Law 


Somme 'rCia 


ty 
On “en businesses and between a consumer: 


| law regulates the operation of the marketplace, includ 
a bu 
various portions of the Uniform Commercial Code 


transactions 


ness. Three courses focus 


ured Transactions (Arti 


(fS 2A and 9), « ommercial Paper-Payment Systems (primarily Articles 3, 4, and 
lA) T CAR “J ; i 
es Creditors Rights and Debtors’ Protection (state law debt couection anc 
indus ‘uptcy), Advanced courses focus on consumer transactions, the banking 
ry and international commercial t transactions 
OUndation Courses Creditors’ Rights and Debtors 
red 


Iransactions (2 80) Protection (284) 
m jr 

mercial Pa iper—Payment Systems Banking Law I (290) 
(282) i I 
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International Commercial Law (524) 

International Banking (542) 

Banking Law Seminar (292) 

Commercial Law Seminar (288)* 

International Business Transactions 
Seminar (564) 


idvanc ed « ourses 

Consumer Protection Law (286)* 
Banking Law II (291)* 

Admiralty (293) 

Sports Law (295) 

Insurance (298) 

Entertainment Law (475)* Consumer Mediation Clinic (620) 
International Business Transactions 


(522) 


Constitutional Law and Civil Rights 


This major field deals with the proper role of various branches of government and 
the protection of individual rights and liberties. Building upon the required c )urse 
on federal powers, Constitutional Law I, the courses in this practice area explore 
the constitutional structure of our federal government and its relationship to the 
states. A related set of courses addresses the protection of individual civil rights 


Sexuality and the Law (394)* 

Federal Indian Law (397) 

Law of Privacy (398) 

Print Media Law (412) 

Broadcast and Cable Regulation (413) 

Lawyers, Lobbying, and the Law 
(421) 

Law in Cyberspace (485) 

Immigration Law I (538) 

History of the U.S. Constituti ^ 

Disabled People and the Law (635) 

Constitutional Law and the Supreme 
Court (395) 

Constitutional Law Seminar (399) 


Foundation Courses 
Federal Courts (232) 
Conflict of Laws (234) 
Constitutional Law II (380) 
Legislation (416) 


Advanced Courses 

Family, Child, and State (349) 

The Civil War Amendments: 13th, 
14th, and 15th (381)* 

The First Amendment (382)* 

Law of Separation of Powers (384) 

Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386)* 

Voting Rights Law (387) 

Civil Rights Legislation (388) 

Employment Discrimination Law (390) 

Gender Discrimination and the Law 


(492) 


on (594) 


Immigration Clinic (630) 
Legal Activism (637) 
Law and the Deaf (636) 


Corporate Law and Securities Regulation 


es in this 


Bust 
in 


both a basic course and a prerequisite to many of the advanced cours 

field. Securities Regulation and Corporate Finance are other key courses 
W 

ness Planning offers an opportunity to study corporate, securities, and tax la 


a single offering 


Foundation Courses 
Corporations ( 250) 
Securities Regulation (252) 


Advanced Courses 

Corporate Finance (254) 

Takeovers and Tender Offers (256) 

Regulation of Securities Markets and 
Professionals (258)* 

Regulation of Mutual Funds and 
Investment Advisers (260) 


Agency and Partnership (294)* 
Business Planning (296) 
Corporate Taxation (302) 
Advanced Corporate Taxat 
Partnership Taxation (304) 
Nonprofit Organizations: Law 
Taxation (314)* 

Law and Accounting (602)* 
Corporation Law Seminar (262) 
Securities Law Seminar (264)* 
Small Business Clinic (621) 


jon (303) 


and 


Criminal Law and Procedure 


Building upon 
Practice 
crime, 


fonmental crimes and the use of « 
IS the 


Foundation Course 
Criminal Procedure (360) 


Advan: ed Courses 


Vomparative Military Law (244) SA 7o etm mi 
Adjudic itory € rimin il Prox edure y Law and Procedure - 
1 f (379) 

wh N Prisoners Pr Ject 376) 

E eer sox nag SF Environmental Crimes Project (465 
Forensic Sc len y 320) Law Students in Court (t E 

Nice 

Environmental Lau 

The basic course in environmental law surveys in general terms the ce 

9 federal statutes regulating activity affecting the env ent. More th 
"Pecialized courses fox s on particular federal laws re : | esour 
9r industries 

foundation Course Regulati in of Pesticides and Industr 
“vironmental Law ( 130) Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444) 

Toxic Tort Litigati +4 

dran, ed Courses Federal Facilities | ( | 
tural Resource Taxation (310)* Issues (45 

and Development Law (336) Environme es Bus SS 
"egulated Industries (406) Iransactions (452 


pr Pollution « ontrol (432) 
“nviron 


(433) 
Vater 


mental Law Enforcement 


Pollution Control (434) 
tional Trade and 

y. "'Vironmental Law ( 135) 

. ater Resources Law ( 136)* 


X ' 
“tm Nav igation, and Wetlands 
Resource Law (437) 

"Der 

M. 


'By Law (438)° 
Vah 


1! 
"tern. 


iral Resources Law | 140) 


eo 
Bulation and Management of 


"COSystems (44])* 

Or : 
ltrol of s, lid and Hazardous 
astes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) 


fo», 
amily Law 


; and Estate Planning 
hi 


ithe luster of 

itance ot wealth 
Tn" datioy Courses 
Bami and Estates (342) 
RY Law (348) 
“amily 


Child, and State (349) 


" 
Ady , 
anced Courses 


“Sta ` 
te and Gift Taxation (306) 


the required course on substantive « riminal 
area explore the rules gover: 
and the application of the criminal law 
lrugs. The survey course. ( rimini 
starting point for study in this area 


courses investigates the role of the law in family matters and 


V uic ITSCS 
ung criminal procedure, tl 


WIC SOCIOL 
to particular conduct 


iS € 


Drugs and the Law (372 
Environmental Crimes (464 
International Criminal Law (55 


International Environmental Law 


(454) 


Environmental Pl 


Environment: 
Environmental Comi t 

Enforcement Mechanisms 
Environmental Crimes (464 


Environmental Law Seminar 

Government Contracts and 
Environmental Law 

Environmental Crimes Project (465 

Environmental Legislation Project (467 

Graduate Envir | 
(408) 


seminar (507) 


nmental Placement 


Environmental Law Clinic (627 


d the 


Estate Planning (346) 

Elder Law (353) 

Gender Discrimination and the Law 
(492) 

Sexuality and the Law (394)* 

heory (608 


Family Law Seminar (352 


Feminist Legal 


/ Je. 
il Proce Gur. 
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Domestic Violence Emergency 


Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 
Department Clinic (629) 


Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 


Government Contract Law 


The courses in this practice area explore the unique body of rules regulating the 
process by which the federal government enters into contracts with private par 
ties and oversees the performance of those contracts. Government Contracts ® 
ı survey course for those seeking a general overview of the law in this area. Stu- 
dents preferring a longer course of study may choose instead to take the POF 
mation of Government Contracts and Performance of Government Contracs 
sequence 
Government Contracts and 
Environmental Law Seminar (507 


Comparative Public Procurement 
idvanced Courses (SOR 


Formation of Government Contracts 


Foundation Course 


Government Contracts (500) ) 


: Government Contracts Seminar 

(502) » 
" (509) 

Graduate Government Contracts 


Placement (510) 


Performance of Government 
Contracts (503) 

Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506) 


Intellectual Property 


This growing practice area concerns the development and protection of intang" 
ble ideas and property. The principal survey courses are Unfair Competition an 

, ict LAU 
Trademark Law, Copyright Law, and Patent Law. A related course is Antitrust Lat 


Patent Enforcement (482) 
Computer Law (484) 

Law in Cyberspace (485) 
Japanese Patent Policy (488)* 


Foundation Courses 

Patent Law (470) 

Copyright Law (472) 

Unfair Competition and Trademark 


Law (474) International and Comparative patent 
Antitrust Law (402) Law (490) 4 
Intellectual Property Antitrust Semin’ 

Advanced Courses (494) 


Entertainment Law (475)* 

Patent Policy and Practice (476) 

Licensing of Intellectual Property 
Rights (478) 

Chemical and Biotech Patent Law 
( 480)* 


Intellectual Property Law Seminar 
(496) 

Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (462)* 


International Law 
or influ’ 


These courses explore the international and domestic laws that regulate m 
nes~" 


ence international activity among countries, international institutions, busi 


' p yn 
and individuals. The two key survey courses are International Law and mne 
aV 


"n 


je 
tional Business Transactions. The remaining advanced courses focus on nex 
+ » dom 

range of issues in both public and private international law as well as the d 
tic law of other countries 


International Taxation II (313) _ 


Foundation Courses 14) 
International Law (520) International Commercial Law (^ 
International Business Transactions International Trade Law (520) 
(522) Advanced International Trade L2" 
(527) 


International Litigation (525) __ " 
International Organizations 63 


idvanced Courses 
International Taxation I (312) 


Comparative Law (532) 


Law Of the European 1 nior 534) 


Law of Japan (536)* 


Traditie mal Jewish Civ il Law (537 
Immigrati in Law I (538) 
gration Law II (539) 
gee and Asylum Law (540) 


lational Banking (542) 
Foreipi In 


Immi 


vestment 44) 


Law of Human Right: 


International Environment: l 


Law (548)* 


Comparative Public Procurement (508) 
| , n 

“aW of the Sea (550) Public International Law Sen 
international Law of Territory (551) 562 

“AW of War (552) 

I 


international Business Transacti 


A 
A 


ial Criminal Law 


j Seminar (564 

Internati nal Arbitration (556) Comparative Law Seminar (565»* 
Nernational Negotiations (558) Immigration Clinic (63( 

Labor 


and Employment Law 
his held 


of law deals with all asr f 
Survey 


pects jJ the employment re 
Courses are Labor Law, which 
of ' 

t employ 


ship. The key 


d representatior 


covers the 


ees through unions, and / 


T | Individual Employment Rights, which explores 

“ik rights of unrepresented ed courses focus on a variety of 
+} s ' 

hey legal rules that apply or affect the e pioyer/employe« 
“lationship 
F ; I 05) 
, Undation Courses sports Law (295) 
Labor Law (266) Employment Discrimination Law 
“dividual Employment Rights (268)* 390 
id Gender Discrimination and the Law 
*K , 

vanced ( OH rses 202) 

m Ve. 1 -> Š 
: D yee Benefit Plans (272) Labor and Employment Law Seminar 
A OF Standards (274)* j Sat 

7 ; 2 

5ency and Partnership (294 


it ; 
gation and the Judicial Process 


Üurses in T 


E. us area examine the procedura 1 remed ruies tnat regulate civil 
and ~ t uildino ur the rem j 
m Criminal litigation in our state and federal courts. Buildir g upon the required 
lvi] Py ^ 


'T and J] sequence the key survey courses in 


" rocedure ^ Evidence, Fed rai Courts, Conflict 


E ! Courses include Trial Advocacy, Fe 


area are Crimi 
of Laws, and Remedies Related 


! Trial Practice, and Moot Court 


I8 others 


il Prosecutor (363 

n (44 

V ( 4^) 
Civil Procedu in " 
Federal Sente z Seminar (374) 
Government Lawyering íZ 


Professional Re 


on 


TE 
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Domestic Violence Clinic (628) Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement 


Law Students in Court (634) (678) 
, Advanced Evidence (679) 
The following courses are open : 
The American Jury (680) 
only to LL.M. degree candidates 1 à 
fui: College of Trial Advocacy (683) 
Advanced Trial Advocacy (675) AD 1 
s . : br Pre-Trial Practice in Criminal Cases 
Pre-Trial Practice in Civil Cases (677) (684) 
684 


Property and Land Development 


Building upon the required course Property, this practice area concerns the proces 
of developing real estate for residential and commercial use. The key survey course 
is Modern Real Estate Transactions, with subsequent courses addressing the 
administrative, governmental, and tax issues attending the real estate industry 


Foundation Courses 
Modern Real Estate Transactions 
(550) 


Land Use Law (332) 


idvanced Courses 
Law of Real Estate Financing (334) 
Land Development Law (336) 


Taxation 


Federal Income Taxation examines the fundamental rules controlling the taxa 
of individuals and serves as the gateway course to all of the other subjects if 
practice area. The remaining courses explore the taxation of other entitie 


Housing Rights Law (338) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation 
(308)* 

Natural Resources Taxation (310)* 

Partnership Taxation (304) 

Agency and Partnership (294)* : 

Property and Real Estate Seminar (340) 


tion 
1 this 


s, such 


(5 
as corporations and partnerships, the taxation of wealth transfers, and the tax ™ 


applic able to partic ular transactions or industries 


Foundation Courses 
Federal Income Taxation (300) 
Corporate Taxation (302) 


idvanced Courses 

Advanced Corporate Taxation (303) 

Partnership Taxation (304) 

Estate and Gift Taxation (306) 

Pension Law and Taxation (307) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation 
(308)* 


Natural Resources Taxation (310)* 


Course Descriptions 


«od 
The courses of instruction are described below. The number of hours Of € tef 


International Taxation I (312) 

International Taxation II (313) 

Nonprofit Organizations: Law ane 
Taxation (314)* 

State and Local Taxation (316) 

Business Planning (296) 

Employee Benefit Plans (272) 

Law and Accounting (602)* 

Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
(604) 

Tax Policy Seminar (318) 


edit 


» ses 4 

given for the satisfactory completion of a course is indicated in parenthese „redil 
- (S 

the name of the course. Thus, an academic-year course with two hours 9 Jit 5 

j 


rec 
each semester is marked (2-2) and a semester course with two hours of €! ] 


marked (2). Some courses are offered for variable credit hours and are na 
> ` > ) 
or 3) or (3 or 4). Each semester's class schedule will indicate the number ‘ 


for which the course is being offered 


The method by which students will be evaluated in the course is indic: 
the end of each course description. See Method of Evaluation under A 


-kec i 


a pour 


Evaluation, Juris Doctor Degree and Master of Laws Degree o 
| : ad 
A designation at the end of a course description indicates whether the of the 


is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall semester or summer s€ 


»ssion € 


“urrent academic vear and also usually 


v wheth Ww eet 1 T 
l'hese desig MS are designed to serve as ide t Ssist st 
Scheduling ind do not constitute ! guarantee that courses will be of 
lled i same time in ubsequent icademi vears. Whe ub numbere 
,urse is designated “Academic year, the first half of the course is schech ed 
9 offered in the fall the second half in the spring 
Required Courses for J.D. Students 
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(Federal Systems) 
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( WASHING AN T 
ind practice in legal writing and analysis, with primary emphasis on leg?! 
memoranda. The grade of H, P, LP, or NCis given for this course. Failure to com 
f the work in this course will result in a grade of / (Fall—day and evening) 
Introduction to Advocacy (2) A Sloan and Stall 
Instruction and experience in the research and writing of pretrial motions ang 


uments per 


; and presenting 
nd presenting oral argu 


ippellate Driefs, with emphasis on prepar 
suasively. Also instruction and practice in preparing 
ents. The grade of H, P, LP, or NC is given for this course. Failure to complet 
sult in a grade of A (Spring—day and evening) 


Peroni 


the work for this course will re 


Professional Responsibility Morgan, Johnston, Gabaldon 


and Ethics (2 or 3) Tuttle, Molot, Strong, Jenkins 
Ethical problems involved in civil and criminal counseling and litigation Rules 
f Professional Conduct and legal discipline; roles of bar associations and 
courts in regulating lawyer conduct. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring day 
ind evening 


Courts and Civil Litigation 


230 


232 


N 
A 


Evidence (4) D. Robinson, Saltzburg, Carter, Ross, Strong 
Consideration of the policies, principles, standards, and rules governing the tri 
f civil and criminal ca in federal and state courts. Topics may include rele 

4, Sct 


id cross examination of witnesses opinior 


the hearsay rule, direct 
; 1 " i tive evi 
impe achment privileges writings real and demonstrative © 


c evidence 


t 


len idicial notice mfrontation and compulsory process and burdens © 
proof and presumptions, (Examination)  (Fall—day and evening; spring day? 
Federal Courts (3) Lupu siege! 
Analysis of the relationship of the federal courts to Congress and to the state 
Topics may include judicial review; standing and justiciability congression® 
power to regulate irisdiction ative courts; federal question diversity 
removal, civil rights, and habeas corpus jurisdiction; state sovereign immunity 
oupre Court appellate jurisdiction; abstention; federalism doctrines and fee 
eral common law. (Examination) (Fall—day and e g 


" jt 
Conflict of Laws (3) Lettow, Steinhat 
june 


Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national bx 


1 se 
udgments; constitutional influences; theoretical b# 


aries; jurisdiction; forei 


f choice of law principles and their application to specific fields, inc luding tom 
intracts, property, family administration of estates, business associatio" 
Examination) (Fall—day; spring ind evening) j 
Complex Litigation (3) [rangs 
Analysis and critique of complex civil litigation in the state and federal coum: 
Examination of complex joinder, the management of factually related « jain 
lle venues, modern class-action practice, and current developments in ^, 

iw of claim and issu pre lusion. Other t pics coverc d in some years inclut 
~ | supervision of plaintiff and defendant class acti liscovery and T 

1 ntrol of large cases; the role of juries, magistrates, and masters 1n! ye 
plex cases; and problems attending « ompk x remedies such as the use of o 

tural injunctions to reform public schools, hospitals, and prisons (Examinalk 
Fall—day) » 
Remedies (3) Sharpe schalit 
[he types and forms of relief that judges can award in civil litigation decisi? 
ind ory s in contract, quasi contract, and tort, incl ding tort rel" 
ind wrongful death; overcoming limitations of actions and releases injunct S 


anc 
le remedies, such as specific perform 


is provisional and final relief; equita sive 
recission, and reformation; relief from fiduciaries; and tracing, Consti 

trusts, and equitable liens. (Examination) (Fall and spring—day) ligan 
Comparative Military Law (2) Gierke, o 
Analysis and critique of the broad concept of a separate military justice $} the 
similarities between rules of evidence and rules of criminal procedure jitas 
military and civilian systems; the role of ( in overseeing the P meri 


the First, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Amen ae 
challeng* 


ssiO 


riminal system; application of 


to service members; and broad policy issues such as the systemic 


nm 
e system. (Examination or research paper with perm! 


the military ju 


the instructor) (Fall—day 


246 Appellate Practice 


A. Sk 
Study of the philosophy and mechanics of the appellate process thy 
issigned readings, lecture brief student oral presentations and c SS discu O 
Fhe course will foa the intery r tension between procedu st 
stantive law, fact and law, merit and a x deference and fairness, and 
effect of these factors on the lisposivior vidua pe ie. clarif 
cation of law by appellate courts. (Res« aper Fal < 
249 Civil Procedure Seminar 2 
Selected t i lure e annot t r of re trati 
Enrollment is limited. (Res arcl paper) 
Commercial, Business, and Labor Law 
250 Corporations (4 Mitchell, Sc in, Gabak Galst B I 
Corporate law, with er phasis on operations and f ng of corpora 
Control of corporations, action by € directors, officers, shareholder 
Control devices. Director ( ‘ S duties of care ar loyalty id 
ers transactions in shares of the orporation. Derivative suits. kin f shares 
dends corporat tributions. (Examination Fa 1y vening 
spring—day 
252 Securities Regulation (3) Gabald 
The basi se in the study of f era id Sta IWS gove £ m terin 
distributior and tra n teder aws 1 re ( 
particular the Secu nities Ex inge Act of 1 la 
the enforcement of t vate parti Frere Site 
250. (Examination f 
254 Corporate Finance (2 or 3 Mitche 
General introduction t finance the j; ems ne St Kt Kl reacq 
iion of corporate securitic inalysis Of và IS types Se nuc DIEms 
involved in the ot debt and payment of « I ic IVidends hnanci 
analvsis of r S. ac tons, recapitalizations SS uo i 
tions. Prerequisite: Law 250. (Examinatior opring—day ) 
256 Takeovers and Tender Offers (2 
Federal and state regulatior f corporate takeover bids and ler offers, inc 
ing theories of corpor ju ons, the Williams Act l in of t 
Over tactics and defenses, Prerequisite: Law 25 Examina Spring 
evening) 
258 Regulation of Securities Markets and Professionals (2) 
Federal regulation of securities markets and professionals, including reg I 
I exchanges, broker-dealers arm estment advise terna I 
markets, and SEC adn istrative proceedings against broke lealers ers 
Prere quisite: Law 25 Examinatior 
260 Regulation of Mutual Funds and Investment Advisers (2 Hirsch 
Applicability of the Investment ¢ ompany Act of 1940 to [ cular business 
activites that may bring an entity within the statutory lehinition of inve ent 
Company; litig 1 às to fees polic ( rauions relating to fr I[-enc ads 
SEC reg rding a Ivertising and promotion; restrictions on ac ies 
by aff and current SEC disclosure requirements T f 
the Investment Advisers Act of 194 activities of indivi l ttes 
Procedures for compliance First Amer ( ssues s SEL € emer 
4ctions; and civil liability the Ir ) SIONS í 
laws Recommended prior Or nci I metr w 252 
\opring—day) 

262 ( orporation Law Seminar (2) iC, Solon 
Analysis of the natur and role of the business < rpora ( > ) 
transnational political econ my; evolutio ux porat i ( uca 
economy; impact technological « ge on the rpora t 
“conomy; reasons for and consequences of the grow f large ( 

Prises; role of entrepreneurs i ie politi no : s 
lions to the government nd other center $ power Ces t 


(Fall and spring day 


264 


266 


268 


276 


280 


282 


284 


286 


Securities Law Seminar (2) 


Selected topics in corporate and securities law practice and theory to be 


innounced at the time of registration. Enrollment is limited. Prerequisite: Law 


250. (Research paper 

Labor Law (2 or 3) Craver, Freiliche! 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and representation 
of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of collective bar 


uning agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. (Examination) 


(Fall—day; spring—evening) 
Individual Employment Rights (2 or 3) 


il rights and obligations in em rvey of common law an 


Individus 
statutory regulation of the individual employment relationship from its incep 


tion to its termination; emphasis on current developments such as wrongful dis 
e and child car 


retirement issue? 


charge, medical screening, employer-provided health insurarx 


occupational safety and health, workers' compensation, and 


(Examination or take-home examination) 

5 iu 
Employee Benefit Plans (2) Mackiewicz QUEE 
The course begins with an examination of pre-ERISA benefit plans, the federa 


labor law governing those plans, and the conditions which led to the passa 

; i ' aly 
of ERISA and its effect on Taft-Hartley plans. Practical realities of collective 
bargained benefit plans; preemption of state law and interplay of various te 
jv 


| the 


eral laws; roles played by union and emplover both in the context of ind 
ual bargaining of employee benefits and in the context of the employer anc 


union as trustee of a benefit plan; rights of participants and beneficiaries unde 
s : yn 
the plan and under the collective bargaining agreement; rights and obligat 
ng 
f contributing employers; and termination and withdrawal issues including 
lav 
di 


plant shutdowns and bankruptcies. (Take-home examination) (Spring 


) 


Labor Standards (2) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act—its scope, exemptions 
procedures; the laws establishing labor standards for gov rnment contrac; 
including the Davis—Bacon Act, Walsh—Healey Act Service Contract Act an 
Work Hours Act; the role of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller Genef 


mer 
ncies in interpretation, administration, and enforce" 


„dia 
and reme% 


ind the contracting 


of these statutes. (Examination) 


Labor and Employment Law Seminar (2) Y 
d at the time ^" 


Selected topics in labor and employment law to be annoi 
registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper 

Secured Transactions (2 or 3) Zubro" 
Basic course on the law governing asset-based financing for business and cof 


o nire 

sumer debtors, including the study of how secured transactions are structu! 
" „ral at 
how priority lisputes among creditors over personal property collateral n 
" j ase 14 

resolved, and how secured creditors collect from debtors in default. Pri! 


"T. 
of the Uniform Commercial Code, as WS 4 


i curey 
1 lending transactions 5€* 


emphasis is on Articles 9 and 


several federal statutes affecting credit sales ar 


ling 

by personal property. (Examination (Spring—day and evening) -a$ 
Commercial Paper—Payment Systems (2 or 3) Maer 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the l ai 
Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as expressed If re 
le IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the svstem in practic e Feder 
Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, and automation system p 
dual banking system, work of the Comptroller General and the Federa! : ni 
Board. Legal problems concerning in 'st and the checkless society (po 
nation) (Fall—evening) „niston 
Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ Protection (3 or 4) Zubrow, Oe dr 
Creditors’ remedies and debtors’ protections under state law: writs Of yr 
ment, garnishment and execution, acquisition of liens and forced sales Of I fed 
erty, self-help arrangements, and security agreements. Bankruptcy under ste 
eral law: who may file, the creation and administration of the bankruptcy F jual 
powers of the trustee, discharge of debt; rehabilitation plans for indivi 
under Chapter 13. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 
Consumer Protection Law (4 M 
Examination of common law doctrines and Federal Trade Commissk n ges 


bl 
tate statutes and regulations thereunde 


] 


and a variety of federal and 


to be considered include Iruth in Lending 


Opportunity, Fair Debt Collection Practices 


air Credit Billing, Equa 
Magnuson-Moss Warranty Acts 


l niform ( ommercial Code provisions 4 plicable te 


consumer sales ir 


a tr Is 
actions, unfair trade practice laws, usury laws, and automobile *lemor aws 
Vvomparison of regulatory and remedial tec hniques available thre ugh case law 


general statutory provisions, and specifically targeted technical Statutes; public 
and private enforcement mechanisms, including litigation and 


or researcl 


alternative 
dispute resolution (Examination 


paper with permission of tl 
instructor) 


288 Commercial Law Seminar (2) 


Selected topics in commercial law to be announced at the tin of 


Enrollment is limited 


(Research paper) 
290 Banking Law I (3) 


Federal regulation of the financial services indi 


banks. Includes an analvsis of the Federal Depo 


insurer of deposits, receiver, and li 
Comptroller of the ( 


ks; the rok OF the 


l 
urrency as the primary federal r 
including the « hartering function, bank examinations 
capital adequaa 
of the 


various substantive 


or of national | 


ysis of classified loans 
y, and enforcement of substantive federal legislation; ope ration 
Federal Reserve System under the Bank Holding Company A 


and the 


regulations such as Reg. B (equal credit opportuni Reg 
| (check collection) Reg. M (consumer leasing), Reg. Q (deposit gula 
tion), Reg. O (insider loan limits) Reg. E (electronic funds transfer) and Reg 


(truth in lending); geographic de regulation and the trend toward inter 


ing; and an analysis of financial services product deregulation and unif 


and unif 


of the industry along functional lines. (Examination) (Fall evening 
291 Banking Law II (2) 
Bank holding companies; ac 


tivities closely related t Danking ur 
ulation Y 


FRB Reg 


outer limits of the business of banking: banks bank I Ig compa 


nies, and the securities laws savings and k 
Bank Control Act: the FI )K 


and the troubled bank; bank liquidatior 
chase and assumption arrangements; federal deposit insu 


receiver of a failed bank; international banking, incl 


K 
United States, U.S banks abroad. a of S ks 
abroad. (Examination) 

292 Banking Law Seminar (2) ene 
Selected topics in banking law to be announced at the Ol r tior 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper (Spring—evening) 

293 Admiralty (3) SI e 
The maritime law applied in federal and state courts; admiralty jurisdic 1 and 
practice; litigation and arbitration making uniform law nna ) 


1 
vention. The U.S. law of seamen, shoreside workers, an 
death in navigable waters; maritime liens and ship mortg 


by water collisions at sea; salvage general average, ar 


Or pr 
vate damage and environmental harms. (Examir g—day 

294 Agency and Partnerships (2) 
Employment relations vicarious liability of employers for employees’ torts 
scope of employment, and independent contractors; agents’ authority I 
apparent authority to contract for their principals; raufication; no Mt assoc 

itions; the formation, Operation, and ter ion of Snips ted part 
nerships. (Examination) 

295 Sports Law (2 or 3) Carter, Schmidtlein, Downe, 
Carter—Survey of sports regulation as it affects amateur and professi a 
letes Topics include the N€ AA regulatory structure t regulation; ar ega 
representation of professional athletes in contract 1 sf 
chises and in other contexts (Research paper) S y—Exan 
ination of a number of le gal disciplines, including contracts, labor law ist 
law, civil rights law, and intellectual property law, as they applic n the 

> context of professional sports. ( Examinati n opring—day evening 

496 Business Planning (2) Flyer, Press, T. Cooney, Cirulnic k 
Integrated studv of corporate, tax, accounting, and securities law aspects of the 
following: choice and formation of a closely-held business « ntity; str re 


equity and control of 


a corporate entity; providing for char 


298 


Taxation 


500 


302 


303 


404 


306 


307 


| including buy-outs and recap 


ership; providing for the mid-life of a corporation 


italizations; and analysis formulation of planning for a corporate ac juisition 
Analysis of hypothetical problems and practical solutions and insights into the 
practice of the business lawyer. Prerequisite: Law 250 and 300. Law 302 or equi 


|. Enrollment is limited. (Problem assignments) (Fall an? 


alent is recomme 
spring—evening) 


j 
Insurance (2) Wald 


A primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative admin 
istrative, and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its danger 
ben 


Insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, transfer of insurance 
efits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other insurance policy provisions dis 


position of claims. (Examination) (Spring—day 


Peroni, Block Halpem 


Federal Income 
Brown. Solomon 


Taxation (3 or 4) 
Survey of substantive pr 
of gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual transac 


"n »pt 
ovisions of federal income tax law, including conce 


: | off 
ions, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of propert 4 


problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges (Examinatiof 


Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 


Block, Brow? 


Corporate Taxation (3) 

Continuation of Law 300. Primary emphasis on corporate—shareholdet rela 
tionships. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of stock, stock div 
dends, bail-outs, and dividends in kind. Federal income tax problems involve? 


i 7 ¥ 
usinesses (including € 


n the formation of corporations, the sale of corporate | 
ye 
rt 
lapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and corporate divisions I 
requisite: Law 300. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 


) 


Advanced Corporate Taxation (2 or 3) 


13 ; f^ 
Consideration of the impact on the corporation, shareholders, and bondhold 
t 


" 5 of 

f tax-free and taxable corporation reorganizations. Focus on acquisitive d 
1 ane 

ins, rearrangements of capital structure, divisive reorganizations ^ 

' | t " 10 
he related judicial and statutory requirements. Also considered are liquidat t 
yryove 


reincorporations, carryover of corporate attributes to the new entity : 
prered 


r carryback of net operating losses, and affiliated corporations issues 

uisite: Law 302. (Examination) : 
Partnership Taxation (2 or 3) Sande! 
Income tax problems of partnerships, limited liability companies ind S come 
rations (Subchapters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code), including 4 cor 
parison of the advantages, disadvantages, and differences among three UP. 
f pass-through entities. Practice-oriented study of partnerships, inc uding T 
lication, organization, and structure of entity, with « mphasis on policy exa 
of areas of IRS principal concern, including disproportionate tax alloc 

ins, guaranteed pas its to partners, contributions of capital, basis fOr E 
loss, passive activity losses, non-recourse finan ing curre nt and iquidat 


distributions, sale of partnership interests collapsible partnerships, t 


special basis adjustments, and tributions to retiring or decease¢ ting 

. ;Jectift 

Planning-oriented analysis of Sulx hapter S, including procedures for € jons 
ati 

ind terminating Subchapter S status, treatment of income and losses imit ‘ 

400; f** 


n deductibility of losses, and how to avoid pitfalls. Prerequisite Law 


mmended: Law 302. (Examination) (Spring—evening 
Estate and Gift Taxation (2 or 3 1 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws ince a 
inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint interests We ation 
ince proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment marital deduc ng 
and split gifts. When offered for 3 credits, the course includes skills T 
exercises designed to augment class discussion and lectures. (I xaminatio! 
(Fall—evening) org" 
Pension Law and Taxation (2) D ee 
Survey of the structure and operation of tax jualified pension pront requi 
and stock-bonus plans under X401(a) of the Internal Revenue ‘ od (spring 


ments for obtaining and maintaining IRS approval. (Ex imination) 


evening) 


308 Real Estate and Income Taxation ( 


The effect of income taxes or e real estate k ur eal estat ns ns 
ut and exc ing es t ern S S ¢ ne } 1 
ind development of real estate: the f taxes or c ] i 

u mpact of taxes on tl Oo f id mortgage g c i e of 

hnancing tect c h as ile-leaseb ep ( 

UDSOICSCence; basis and basis adjustments: ar ties a er t 
nversions. Prerequisite: Law IW S suggests 

Ex iminatior 

310 Natural Resources Taxation (2 
ADI il |] f feder i me ux A € f 
ind Classification of interests: tre ent of exy 1 i velopmx« 
expenditures. Deplet llowance ar Xt of « ) ter Sales vs 
casing transacti Organization problems. Prere« site: Law 
(Exam nation) 

312 International Taxation I (2 or Br 
Federal income tax law nd policy regarding f g eTSONS f sar 
investment activities in the United States (*inb vestme 
K ide jurisdiction to tax sa reig U.S ve ( come 
ink luctior muonment rules, withholding xes X S t 
reaty-sh f ile S i f US X y foreigr N 
branch profits tax, and a ) reign tax credit issuc re ( 
Law 30 Or permission of the instructor. (Examinatior Fa eveni 

313 International Taxation Il (2) Pe 
Federal income law and policy regarding U.S. persons with business 
ment activities abroac O ound foreigr vestmer pics le 
inced foreign tax | sues, ant € Tk 1 s terr s 
oods, licensing f intelle id other opi M sters t 

related and unrelate arties, tre ssues ( ( x 
eign currency rules Prere JUISILE Law 312 Examinatior Spr 
314 Nonprofit Organizations: Law and Taxation 
Study of charities and other nonproħñts as regulated by both fed state 
aws. Topics include tax status Of nonpronñts, fiduciary standards apr ( 
their officers and directors iability laws for n hts a 
enforcement questions )scussi M the lobbying an ( 
nonprofits. their mmercial activities and the related charg I 
ition, the extent to wh nprofits subs 1, Ux sunk ir subsi 
dizing them, and standing issues. Enr l c ( ( IW 
U0. (Examination or research paper witl permission of the instruc 
316 State and Local Taxation (2) Brune 
I ixation by State and " OV nents: proble s rea n CTS: 
erty taxatior Sales ar 1S¢ Ix ISINeSS and persor Income X I 
tons on taxatior # interstate commerce. Congressional problems K I 
examination or researc! px SS f the instruct S 2 j 
318 Tax Policy Seminar (2 Vogi 
Intensive studs of sek S f the X Struc vith pr 
given to the federal incom tax. Problem areas are re p f Ne 
standpoint of tax policy, including legal, eco socia ] 
siderations, Alternative si tions € ( egis ) sals 
examined. Enrollment is nite | uisit« Re ( a 
302 Research paper (Spring—evening 


Ope Ton T; 
Perty, Family Law, and Torts 


330 Modern Real Estate Transac tions (3 


Bask 


332 


A 
> 


336 


340 


346 


349 


N 


emerging problems related t operatives, condominiums, and property own 


ers associations. (Examination) 


Land Use Law (2) Feola, Gordon 
Probler emerging concepts, and constitutionality of land use reg 
ilations, including zí ig, subdivisions toric preservation, exactions vested 
rights, transfer of development rights, growth and urban and 
regional planning. This course provides the f aw 336. (Writing 
assignments and examination) (Fall—evening) 

Law of Real Estate Financing (2) Stuart 
Types of lenders, choice of entity, construction loans, permanent financing 
lenders' obligations, remedies, and liabilities; title insurance, survey, and liens 
ground lease and commercial lease/leasehold mortgage; joint ventures altef 
nate capital formation; opinion letters. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

Land Development Law (4) Drachslef 
Students participate in a semester-long simulation process encompassing 4^ 
nonths of “game time As junior associates in various hypothetical law firm 
r offices, students represent their assigned clients, with all interactions Der 


r ongoing cases of maf 


n actual situations and often incorporating recent 
gnificance. All levels of judicial, administrative, and legislative activity ar 
involved. Enrollment limited by instructor. (Writing assi (Spring 
evening) 
Housing Rights Law (2) Cunningham 
Study of major housing rights of low-income persons, including tenant rights if 
rd int courts. Review of litigation strategies to address systemk viola 
tions of housing rights, such as racial and other forms of discrimination in gs 
provision of shelter, housing, and neighborhood revitalization (Research pape 
nts) (Fall—day) 


Property and Real Estate Seminar (2 


f 
time © 


X lected topics in property ind real estate law to be announced at the 

registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) Jl 
Trusts and Estates (3 or 4) Johnston, Cahn, Edmisten Ha 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life; essential elemen! 
and formalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, revocation and alte 
ation, grounds for contest, limits on property owner's power to control y 


i 
tate succession. (Examination and problem assignments) (Fall—4y 
evening; spring—day) 


Estate Planning (2) h bY 
Study of the effective acquisition, management, and dispositi alt 
ifetime transactions and testamentary transfer. Emphasis on federal inc 
Problem assign™ r 


estate gilt ind generation skipping transfer taxatior aS 
iddress probate avoidance spousal transfers jointly owned assets — 
fers to minors, irrevocable trusts, closely held family and business interest» t 
mortem estate planning, retirement planning, and charitable giving Prerequ 
men 


Law 306 for 3 credits and Law 342. Enrollment is limited. (Drafting assig! 


Spring—evening pix 
Family Law (2 or 3) Cahn, ssi 
Survey of family law, including statutory law of domestic relations and co " 
tutional restraint on state regulation of the family. Topics include mae 
livorce (including child custody, property division, alimony and child SUPT on 
lomestic violence, reproductive rig ind family privacy. The course dra 
historical an erdisciplinary materials and involves discussion o! public @ 
cy issues as well as current law. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring er 


Family, Child, and State (2 or 3) 


Examination of the allocation of power and responsibility am 
I f 


ind state. Topics include freedoms under the Fir : oti 

health care including procreation, child abuse and r custody e pil 
ind juvenile delinquency. Soci i psychological perspectives On P. 

ent-child relationship. F Iment imite Examination) (Spring - Ros 
Family Law Seminar (2 Rides pr 
Group study of historical and contemporary problems in the theory Er pre 
tice of fan law. Specific topics to be announced. Enrollment 15 limit e ol 


1 " rmi 
requisite: Law 348 or 349. (Examination or research paper with per 


the instructor) (Spring—day) 


353 Elder Law (2 


Schuste 
Topics may include Medicaid, financing health car and related 
policy ISSU« 'alth. care lecision n 4AKing, inCluding informed cor ent ani 
e he are directives; issues related to the right to die, includ ng 
euthanasia and doctor assisted suicide; long-term he ilth care iss ies, including 
nursing homes and other alternatives, insurance, monitorir g, and qi of 
services; guardianships and other procedures ir the event of ige-related dis 
abilities; Social Sec irity and Sur plemer security Income; housing iss 1es 
including tax incentives retirement communities, and continuir are facilities 
Examination) (Spring—day 
354 Products Liability (2 or 3) 


y litigation. Compensatory ar 1 puniti 
mnpetung strategies pursued by plaintiffs and defer 
tive defenses and 


Theory and practice of product 


damages; c 


lefense strate gies. railure-to-warn and defectiv 


Discovery te hniques. Settlement Strategy and mediation 


lA ADITTUYV 
cases. Class actions and multidistrict tigation involving « oducts 
Differences between U.S. product liability litigation and untries 
systems. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor 
358 Advanced Torts Seminar (2 Crouse 
Selected topics in torts law to be announced at the time of registration. Enro 
ment is limited. (Research paper) (Spring—day 


Timinal Law and Procedure 


360 Criminal Procedure (3 or 


í Cheh Rosen, Str ng 

Comprehensive presentation of major issues in criminal process, with heavy 
reliance on Supreme Cor Constitution. The rse pr 
ceeds through the crimina rst police contact, search inter 
rogation, and other investig n, through th« prosecuuon, preliminary pr 
ceedings and trial. Problems of federalism. the exciusionary rule ind 
sentencing. (Examinatior (Fall—day; spring—day and evenir g 

362 Adjudicatory Criminal Proc edure (2) Larrs 
Sources of Rules of í riminal Procedure. bail preiminary hearing, the decision 
to prosecute; the grand jury: discovery: voir dire motions practice; capital pun 


ishment; collateral rer iedies; and sentencing. ( 


Law 362 and Law 363 (Examinatior Fall spring—day 

363 Role of the Federal Prosecutor (2) Richard 
Exploration of the responsibilities and powers of the federal prosecutor. The 
effect of legal, ethica policy, and practical considerations on the prosecutor's 
decision taking throughout various stages of the criminal justice systen Kk 
potentially competing interests of federal, state, and foreign jurisdictions ir 
Investigation and prosecution of crin nal activity. Classes are he d at tl Depar 
ment of Justice. Enrollment is limit includes students m other area law 
schools. Credit may not be earned for both Law 363 and 3 I 


Paper) (Fal evening 


364 w hite Collar Crime (2) 


Definition prosecution, and sanctioning of federal « porate an 


Crime offenses. Examination of special problen 


defense of suct 


1 offenses. Exploration of primary wt 
federal system e.g., mai 


and wire fraud, securities fraud, insider tra 


Of public officials and environmental crimes. Examination of sanctions for cor 
Porate and individual offenders. (Examination) (Spring—dav) 

366 Law and ¢ riminology (2) Austir 
The role that criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in assist 
Ing lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alt ative social and lega 
devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors rel rimi 
nal behavior will be developed historically. wit! emphasis on « usal the 
Ores developed by v irious disciplines. Mode as Well as operatior per 
Codes sentencing and probation practices, and specialized facilities w e ana 
lyzed in terms of their relationship to sucl ausai theories. (Examinatk 
(S, 


Pring—day 


370 


A 


380 


381 


Starrs, Melson 
modern crime labo 


ientists anó 


of forensic Sci 


Forensic Science (2 


Designed to acquaint the student with the operations o 


itor the courtroon 

ther evidence on labor Ide tion of finge! 

prints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthropological ction, haif 

identification, and serology), identification of objects (ballistic handwriting 
fiber identification, paints, varnishes, glass, wood, and paper), tox 
hology, forensic use of the microscope and the camera, the corone! 
lic examiner systems, and drug law if ement. ( abora 

ruest lecturers. (Examinatior (Fall —evening; spring—day 


Drugs and the Law (2) Meyers 
the histon 


A study of federal and state laws controlling illicit drugs, including tl 
onstitutional limi 


cal evolution of these laws, current offens 
riminal sanction, enforcement practices, and sentencing con ideration? 
Alternative models for controlling drugs, including decriminalization and lega" 
levoted to mock crimin2 


zation will also be studied. Six class sessions will be 


nest 
cross-examination of gue 
ships wit! 


h student teams conduct direct 


expert sses in the field. Other students may be assigned to interr 
he S. Attorney's Office, Public Defender Service, or other institutions involve? 
in drug law or policy. All participants will be graded on the basis of assigne 
memoranda pertaining to the legal issues involved in the mock hearings ? 
ips, or special research papers assigned by the instructor Prerequisite 
Writing assignments (Spring—day i 


Gelaca^ 


Federal Sentencing Seminar (2) f 
. : ^ * ol 
In-depth analysis of federal sentencing under the Sentencing Reform Act 
1 | r he court? 
1984, with a focus on federal guidelines and the changing role of the CO” 
The history of sentencing, guideline interpretation, and future directions Re K 
0 
tionship of federal and state systems, Congress and the courts ind the rol 
" j : ef 
juasi-judicial bodies in the criminal justice system. Prerequisite: Law 360 of [ 
mission of the instructor. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 
7 y 
? urit 
Prisoners Project (1, 2, or 3 Tus 
i " h the 
Open to second- and third-year students. A clinical pr iect concerned with 5 
j " r UK 
legal status of older prisoners (over 55 years of age Ihe project works rol k 
1 1 "- vof 
ele of hig low-risk prisoners into stable environments Students W^. 
rs to a% 


research. Case workers interview prisone! | 
i ? xr 
habeas ippeals Resa”, 


late ind prepare cases for pardon, parok or possible ck 
cre to P 


rojects will cover subjects ranging from n 
issessment. Some legislative work is also nts may enroll « n 
to 

f both instruc’ 


is course and Law 


currently in ti P 
ided on a CR/NC basis Fall, spring, summer) 


[his course is 


Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar (2 


Selected topics in nal law and procedure to be announced at the time 
registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper (Spring—day) 
Constitutional Law and Civil Rights 

Constitutional Law II (3 or 4) Dienes, Barron, Lupu Row 

Individua ind liberties in the U.S itional scheme and the diff 
ial methods of reconciling majoritarian governance wit! individual 5. 

om. Privileges and immunities of nationa izenship, due pr cess of law nux 

rotection guarantees, freedom of n at f religion, rights o! ale 

ind association. Credit may not be r both Law 380 and 381 (Ee 

tior (Fal day and evening 

The Civil War Amendments: 13th, 14th, and 15th (3 free! 

Individual rights and liberties in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and $ y 

Amendments t Constitution and the different judicia methods ol IC ni 

ing majoritarian nce with indi lon and pur 

t f national « p, due process eq Bi ame 

f privacy and autonomy, and voting rights. Credit may no" " 
tor both Law 380 and 381. (Examination) 
The First Amendment (3 i by d 


382 


( Obscenity) and less-protecte | expression (e.g commercial speec! T 
7 ume/place/manner re gulatior sp ech in p lora, reg itior f ica 
campaigns. Constitutional burdens and benefits ur ique to religi ite 
includes Supreme Court dec sions and secondary literature on these s vic 
(Examination 

384 Law of Separation of Powers (3 T. Petersor 
An examination of the law that governs the interrelations f the three branc! 
of the federal government Topics include the insututional history of our o 
ernmental structure the immunities of members of q ngre^s ani | executive 
officers, impeachment congressional power over federal jurisdiction. « XC 
orders and the limits of presidential “lawmaking,” presidential ar j! gislatiw 
vetoes, exe utirve priv le gc executive id Congressiona "Versight of poli V 
through supervision of the bureaucracy, controls on spending including 
mpoundment, limits on presidential discretion to enforce the laws (« g.. Spx 
cra! prosecutors), Congress's and the president's re les in foreign affairs (exea 
tive agreements Claims settlements. tr OW ETS ) id congressio ind pres 
idential war powers. Emphasis will be placed on the role f iw ra 
government adviser, a role performed by n any attorneys at all levels of gov 

ernment, (Examinatior opring—day 

386 Foreign Relations and National Security Law (2 or 3) 

Examination of le gal issues raised by national security abr ad (including gen 
crai war, imperfect war covert war); internal security (in ding emergency 
powers, domestic uses of the military, surveillance and s irreptitious entry, and 
federal personnel security); and access to national security inf rmation (the 
FOIA, state secrets privilege, prior restraints, and leak control Includes study 
I the incorporati in Of international law (treaties agreements, and custom) nt 

V». law. (Examination and optional paper) 

387 Voting Rights Law (2) Pershing, Sitton 
Vases and materials on the right to vote in the Unit States. M ecisions 
‘pportionment, political participation, and campaign finance t of 
the enforcement of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 especi e dilu 
tion litigation under Se tior federal administrative and jud f ve 
ing procedures under Se ton 5; and recent constitutional < oung 
rights remedies. Partisan gerrymandering, the initiative dun 
processes, and alternative election systems. (Examination) ng 

988 Civil Rights Legislation (3) sein 
Examination of fede ral legisiation protecting individual rights and liberties as 
well as the administrative and iudic ial implementa t that legislation. Reme 
lial provisions for the enforcement of federal constitutional and Statutory rights 

(e.g., 42 U.S« 1983, 1985) and federal statutes prohibiting discrimination ir 
housing, contractual relations voting, education, and federally fund | pro 
grams. Prerequisite: Law 380 or 381. (Examination or take-home examination) 
(Fall day 

390 Employment Discrimination Law (2 or 3 Craver, Morris 
Federal laws and exec itive orders relating to various types f discrimination 


“mployment, including Title VII of the Civil R 


Act of 1991 the Equal Pay Act, tl 


the Age Discrimination in Employment Act. tl 
Rehabilitation Act the 


1866 


zhts Act of 1964, the Civ 


£ 


Americans with Disabilities Act, the Civil Rights Act of 


the Fourteenth Amer nt, the National Labor Relations Act Exe 
itive Orde reiaung to government contractors; substantive 
rights, exemptions, and burdi ns Of proof under the various laws and regula 
“ions. (Examination) (Fall—eve ung; spring—day 


399 
) Gender Disc rimination and the Law (2 


An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law ar x 
remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law. far > 
discrimination in employment. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Exar 
Or researcl paper (rali—day 

394 Sexuality and the Law (2 or 3) 
Ex ‘mination of the relationship between sexuality and the am 8f 
Marily on the treatment of lesbians gay men, and bisexuals ir "cas Or: 
ily 


onstit 


effects; lesbian, gay, and bisexual relationships; and lesbian and gay parenting 


(Examination) 
395 Constitutional Law and the Supreme Court 
Analysis of selected cases currently pending before the Supreme Court. Students 


2) Garre, Leitch 


1 briefs and related materials (such as lower court decisions and controlling 
ses) in cases scheduled for oral argument, discuss the cases in class, vote Of 


ow they would decide the cases, and then draft opinions for class cir ulation 


ind review. Each student will be required to draft two lengthy majority opi? 

4 concurrence, and a dissent. The course will also focus on how tt 
ipreme Court w ; both as an institutional and practical matter. (Writing 
issignments) Spring—day) 


397 Federal Indian Law (2 Alexander, Coop®! 

Basic legal principles that govern the relationship between American Indian 
tribes, the federal government, and the state governments. Focus on jurisdic 
lisputes between those governments, the source and scope of Indian s0 
: aty right 


(Fall 


ereignty, and recognition and enforcement of Indian land and tre 
(Examination or researcl ission of the instructor 


| paper 

evening 

398 Law of Privacy (2) park 
A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in constitutional litigation 


le 
tort law, and state and federal statutes. Current developments and rational 


further expansions of privacy rights are considered. (Research paper) 


(Spring dav 
i i f 
399 Constitutional Law Seminar (2) Lupu, Rose 


non 
Selected topics in constitutional law to be announced at the time of registrati?" 


Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) Fall and spring—day) 


Administrative Law and Government Regulation 


400 Administrative Law (3 Schwartz, Banz Pierce Siege 
Study of the administrative processes of government in executive and inde 
pendent agencies. The federal Administrative Procedure Act is emphasized VE 
particular attention to adjudication, rulemaking, judicial review investigato 

V ind enforcement. Study may include comparative state administrat" 
Co utional topics include separation of powers and due process (Exa" 
l ‘ k ring— | evening) A 
402 Antitrust Law (3) Pierce, Kovacic, 1 Morga” 
Federal antitrust law and policy under the Sherman, Clayton, and FTX 
nomic theory of free-market operation; the Rule of Reason 
tfenses; price fixing, market division, and 
onopoliz« 
€ il restraints; Exclusive 
( selected « I intitrust liability. (Ex: 
(Fal day and evening; spring ds 

406 Regulated Industries (2 or 3 pec 
Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural monopo" q 

a Loms rait 
icensed industries, health, safety, and rate regulation. Typica problems he 
include the impact of regulation upon management and market behavio! z 
ises of economic evidence, and the effects of judicial and legislative reve 
Examinatior (Fall—evening) 

408 Food and Drug Law (2 
Consideration of the standards of federal law applicable t 

id representational elements of foods, drugs, medical devi 
Provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic A 


ipplication, and judicia administrative interpretation 


research paper with permission of the instructor) (Spring—evening) , 
; . , nosenbau 
$10 Health Care Law (2 or 3) yo ry 5YS 
i lel D vc uh 
survey of the history, structure, and operation of the health care deli pealt 

we j ate 
( ind related legal and policy issues. Emphasis on public and priv xs ant 
care incing, antitrust, fraud and abuse, and ma Conce} nist 

. nd admin 

f health care delivery, particularly the de and «< 


111 Health Care Law Seminar 


Intensive study of the healt I stry, f g f 
ne nao i FRISA 
T y í a fal 
IC tl IV 1 "- € 
) ti i ‘ f T Fa 
112 Print Media Law 
Studv of the tex A ] SS 
Ti M ( lave S i 
IS suci vel la A 
"v sd V Q ‘ 
mme sper ertisin£ 
( ry ) iw - ‘ ¢ X 
113 Broadcast and Cable Regulation (2 or 2 B 
Study of the origir nd dew i X 
( g debat ve er r S g ( 
f tha he ens nsing vals 
f ramming ( ble S 
wre 1 S t i vnershi 
} S 
ercial) broadcas i € 
1 f ‘ £ 5 Sing, Sy 
eT ( T X — f S fe ) es he ble S 
pose. (Examinatior Sori 


114 Telecommunications Law DI 


< 
K Act, feck 1 V s ersal s 
es a " ' $s S , 
pl ind el s. (Exa Spring—« 
116 Legislation (2 3 B ( 
Legislat process and the construction and legal effc S 
ICV : ( [t E 
n ar significan f les Vt stor his « s 5 ré 
eral advance | iw rses xar 
118 Legislative Analysis and Drafting (2 ! 
Inst t n the ! S Tf Ss ins! g » 2 
0 ma [ ) g ‘ S 
n app te Kk scheme l ‘ " 
atin t ; 5 gis g 


119 ( 


g ening : 
ampaign Finance Law (2 


) 
*<0 Government Lawyering Seminar 


$21 


$22 


126 


blower Protection Act; the independent investigation and audit authority o! 


inspectors general; civil service regulations and federal employee rights; the 
role of unions and negotiated labor/management agreements; ethics regula 
tions; the federal budget process; congressional oversight and investigative 
authority; and executive regulatory oversight. Litigation topics may include sov 
ereign immunity; exhausting administrative remedies; the scope of Justice 
Department authority over federal agency litigation; discovery privileges and 
grand jury restrictions. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Fall—day) 


) 


Lawyers, Lobbying, and the Law (2) Marks 
The role of the lawyer in business-government relations. Topics include añ 
overview of government policymaking processes; how lawyers participate 1n 
influencing government decisions; the various types of lobbying (grassroots 
direct, etc.); ethics and lobbying; lobbying regulatory agencies; and attorney 
media relations. (Examination) (Fall and spring—day) 

Local Government Law (2) Schilling 
Survey of the legal authority of city, county, and special-district local govern 
ment units. Topics include the dynamic relationship of municipal g« vernmenis 
with state and federal agencies; recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions affecting 
local governments; organizational structure and internal decision-making 
processes in metropolitan and other municipal-level governments, and the pr? 
cedures for changing the form and function of local governments (e.g annex 
ation); local legislative and administrative authority and processes (e.g., mune 
ipal police powers); municipal finance; responsibility in tort and insurance 
issues; introduction to community and regional land use planning and joi 
power agreements and intergovernmental compacts. (Examination or researc” 
paper with permission of the instructor) (Fall—day) 

Public Law Seminar (2 or 3) Bonderman 
Selected topics in public law to be announced at the time of registration Enrol 


ment is limited. (Research paper) (Fall—day) 


Environmental Law 


130 


432 


134 


Environmental Law (2 or 3) Turley 
An introduction to the basic theories and statutes of environmental la" 
lesigned to develop an equal understanding of why and how environment? 
activity is regulated. There will be heavy focus on the reasons for regulation an 
the theories behind environmental protection. These theoretical foundatio® 
range from the economic school to the “eco-centric” school. The course begin? 
with a discussion of common law remedies for environmental injuries such ® 


. rse 
nuisance and torts remedies. Turning to the regulatory alternative, the cou 


Act 

will focus on a single primary command and control statute, the Clean Alf he 
t t 

to emphasize the practical and legal issues surrounding the regulation ol : 
: tio 


environment. Other statutes, including the National Environmental Prot 2 
Act (NEPA); the Clean Water Act (CWA); and the Comprehensive Environme 
tal Response, Compensation, and Liability Act (CERCLA) will also be disc usse 
to a lesser extent. Not for credit toward an LL.M. in environmental law. (EX 
ination) (Spring—day and evening) Po 
Air Pollution Control (2 or 3) Reit 


- 00) 
An in-depth analysis of the Clean Air Act. Topics include the history of ait 


I 
trols 
yes 


ution control, air quality planning, standard setting, technology based con 
incineration, indoor air pollution, permitting, and control of electric al utili 
(Examination) (Fall—day) 
Environmental Law Enforcement (2 or 3) of 


f ec 
Enforcement procedures found in federal environmental laws, including I7 
Yd pen 


Reit 


keeping, monitoring, inspections, administrative compliance orders af 


s 
ties, civil penalties, and criminal penalties. Emergency responses citizen r 
attorney fees, and equitable remedies are covered. Prerequisite: Law in,” 
or 434. (Examination) (Spring—day) f ples 
Water Pollution Control (2) Guns 
Introduction to water pollution control and the Clean Water Act, with em d 


xil 
nicif 
sis on water quality requirements and policies affecting industrial mu v 


; »g invo 
and agricultural/development interests. Related federal laws and policies 


(Exar 


135 International Trade 


( pbx nH Strate 
and Environmental Law (2) 
ine relationship betweer nternationa rade and environmenta IW. wilt 
emphasis on tl viy created World in and the 1wuay 
KOUNC agreement egior ide agree FTA; the effect of the 
1994 General Agreement or Tariffs anc environmental and 
tood safety standar ind the use of trade measures in « re T. ul treaties 
uch as the Montre Protocol o ne epieuon, the Basel Conventior f 
\azardi ste export, ar ne Conver I n internauonal Trade Enda 
zered Specie he relationship between the Biodiversity Conventior id the 
treatment of intellectual p iperty rights under GA LExan tior Spring 
evening 

t36 Water Resources Law (2 
rede il ar d state powers over water: r panan and prior approy 
Rights to si € use of water bodies; grour er inageme 
ation of water resources. Re mmended as an introductory 


137 


Federal statuton ind constitutional law governing the de nt, regulatior 
ind protection of the waters of the United States, in« inds. Focus or 
federal and state. regulation and protection of wetlands the latic 
res ( with special « phasis on Clean Water Act Section 404. Other PICS 
nclude the ev uuon of federal authority over the navigable waters of the Ur te 
States; legal issues involved in the planning, Construction, and operation of fe 
ral water resourc evelopment projects by teder 1 gencies (1.e., for 
ivigation, flood ntrol, hydropower water supply, et the feder aviga 
T Act; the Marine ion 
cean Dumping Ac ne ndor 
t regulatory takings.” ( a 


Survey of federal regulation of the major energy industries. Empl Is On feder 
controis affecting the natural gas, coal synthetic fuel, and electric industries 
Ihe course approaches energy regulation from a stat y and case standpoint 
ind also deals with practica proced ssues. Enrollment is limite Recom 
mended for third-year stude Ex natior Spring—evening 
0 Natural Resources Law (2 

Introduction to federal public lands (BLM la 

ind national wildlife refuges) and the leg 

resource uses—forestry. mir ng, water, recre 


and wilderness Principles of federal and 


Administrative law and practice governing 
naking and litigation challenging such dex l 
tes, statutory material ind caselaw. (Examination Fall—evening 
141 Regulation and Management of Ecosystems (2) 
study of the recreational and preservationist uses of mi the perspective 
| ecosystem management is an appre ite legal and gx | tool. The Sur 


face Mining ( miro 
with other 
142 ( 


ind Reclamation Act and the Endangere | Species Act along 


aws regulating wildlife management will be examined. (Examinatior 
H rclé M tran 
ontrol of Solid and Hazardous Wastes Hour V. Stra 


(RCRA & CERCLA) (2 or 3 


Analysis of t 


\ he federa laws and regulatory schemes relating to the 
control of toxic and ha substances. The Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act and the Comprehensive Environmental Re sponse, Compensatior 
and Liability Act ( Superfund ire examin rrobiem assignments I 


evening 
t44 Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial Fleuchaus, ( er 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) 


xamination ler egulation of pesticides and ir stria Yer ils. T! 


e, Fungk enticide Act and the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmeti¢ 
Act: how ri t is used in the registration and cancellation of pesti 
ick inder setting under FFDCA. The sec nd portion o! 
the ef bstances Control Act and how it affects com 
mercial | luction, proc distribution, and use of chemicals. (Examina 

n) (Spring—evening 

449 Toxic Tort Litigation (2 Hicks 
The use of mmon law remedies to compensate those injured by diseases 
caused by toxins and characterized by long iods and, usually, rela 
tive yw levels of exposure. Insurance, we tion, and eviden 
[ y issues. (Examination) Fall day) 

150 Federal Facilities Environmental Law Issues (2) Hourclé 
Analysis of the legal framework governing environmental law compliance at fed 
eral facilities. Review of a wide range of environmental, fiscal, and other laws 
that uniquely regulate federal installations and operations. Topics include ue 
Nation vironmental Policy Act, statutes governing management and conset 
vation of federal property, expenditure of federal funds, public involvement If 
federal environmental decision making, federal-state sovereignty issues, fede™ 
agency li jn, and professi responsibility issues. Prere juisite or concur 
rent enrollment: Law 432, 434, and 442. (Problem assignments) (Spring -day/ 

152 Environmental Issues in Business Transactions (2 or 3) Mountee! 


ng, identifyir 


actions, and drafting techniques to avoid environmental problems 


Focus on applied environmental law. Emphasis on environmental complian 
; environmental issues in business and real estate tran» 
opi 

n 3 l 
environmental audits, securities disclosure issues, green advertising 
inal liability for officers, environmental liability for purchase of stock ane 


assets, lender liability, and partnership liability Prerequisite: any envi 


mmental law course. (Research paper) (Spring—evening) 
í54 International Environmental Law (2) Young Murphy 
The treaty negotiation process, role of international institutions in develop!" 
n 


ind implementing environmental agreements, relationship between envit 


mental law and international issues, d« 


Vir 
veloping countries’ pe rspectives on ef 


à " i „nta 
id social and cultural changes that affect the implemen 
export o 


tion of environmental law. Issues covered include climate change 
A „nta 
iazardot iste, deforestation and biodiversity, Antarctica, and environme™ 
1 X3 
ncerns in war, hum: and development financing. (Research pap“ 


(Fal 
456 Environmental Planning (2) 


Impact of environmental laws on government decision making 


Kuss) 
inc juding 
ation? 


idministrative law issues, comprehensive transportation planning, th« N «al 

Environmental Policy Act, historic preservatior parkland protection the £ uo 

Zone Management Act, wetlands protection, farmland protection, the Enda? 

zered Species Act and other wildlife issues, mitigation of environmental impa 
f governmental policies relating to the environment, legislative issues et 

tate environmental laws. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

158 Environmental Negotiations (2) 
survey of negotiations and related dispute resolution techniques in environ 
nen matters, including those related to multi-party matters Students pee 


riented negotiation and mediation 


ete interactive environmer 
, n " rs ‘ 
both in and outside of clas requisite: completion of at least Six par 
> 6 
environmental law courses iy not be earned for both Law 458 anc 


í 
Simulation and short papers) 


t62 Law, Science, and Technology Seminar (2) 


exerc 


45. 


affect 


The role of entinc Anding al kthroughs as they ay 
u pment of legislation and regulations. I )hasis on developiné nd 
tanding of risk assessment as it is used in regulatory decision making? 
s ; of environmental policy. The way in which each branch of the beet 
ernment deals with € entihc and technological issues is also examine" 
Research paper yd 
t63 Environmental Compliance and Mason, 9f! 

Enforcement Mechanisms (2) tion 
[he various approaches to gain compliance with domestic and intern and 


ries. Examinat 


i64 Environmental Crimes 


Fox 


menta 


165 Environm 


Fox 


406 Environmental Law Seminar 


select 


tior 


ited 


envir 


tO 


or. Legislative 


108 


mmenta 


no mor 


a CR/NC 


spring 


Inte 
Mtellectual Property Law 


170 Patent Law (2 


An 


ment, reme 


tion) 


tained 


ental Crimes Project 


Environmental Legislation | 


Graduate Environmental Placement (1 


The Sl 


* Copyright Law 
Historic: 


ination) 


f 
| 
| 


174 


475 


176 


178 


480 


182 


84 


185 


{88 | 


190 


Unfair Competition and Schechter, Rettew, Mattheson 


) 


Trademark Law (2 or 3) 
Consideration of how trademark rights are a« juired at common law and undef 


the Lanham Act; permissible and impermissible types of marks and the prob 


lem of "genericness"; protection of trade dress; trademark infringeme nt and dilu 


mark ind remedies 


icensing 


tion; permissible uses of other firms' marks; tra 


the right of publicity; and competitor and consumer remedies for false 


tising under the Lanham Act and state statutes. When offered for 3 credits the 


also addresses interference with contractual relati inships and prospe 


adver 


cou 
In 


and trade secrets 


e economic advantage; the misappropriation doctrine; theft of busin« ss ideas 
infair and deceptive practices undef 


yn) 


and prohibitions against 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. (Examination or take-home examinati 


(Fall—evening; spring—day) 
Entertainment Law (2) 

Overview of legal problems in film, theater, television, music, and publishing 
industries. Topics include the role of agents and managers, contractual prov! 
sions in different entertainment industries, protection for ideas and stories, right 
of publicity, and advanced copyright issues. Prerequisite; Law 472 or permis 
sion of the instructor. (Examination and negotiation and drafting exercises) 


Patent Policy and Practice (2) Barufka 


Patent practice issues, with emphasis on policy considerations. The course P 
taught from the perspective of electronics cases, including claim « raftsmanship 
and consequences. (Examination) (Spring—evening) i 
Licensing of Intellectual Property Rights (2) Passeri, Sanderco® 
The legal context of licensing situations; rights and duties of parties to license 
appropriate terms and conditions in contracts; antitrust and misuse constraint 


i y 
including international considerations for Europe and Japan: and selected pP” 


icy and practice considerations in international licensing. (Examination) 
(Fall—evening) 


Chemical and Biotech Patent Law (2) 


Public policy and practice considerations relating to patenting biotec hnolog 

d chemical inventions with in-depth treatment of unique practice areas Ope 

to LL.M. students; J.D. students may enroll only with th« prior px rmission of thé 
instructor. (Examination) 

Patent Enforcement (2) Lever, Ferguson, Dav? 

1 wil! 


Patent litigation for those who may wish t specialize in general litigatior " 
a pater 


occasional handling of patent cases, as well as for those interested in 
tice 


solicitation career. Focuses on a rounded understanding of policy and pr 
; (Spring 


considerations in the enforcement of patents. (Examination) 
evening) ^ 
Computer Law (2) sien 
Intellectual property rights in computer software and in cybe rspace Public eo 
y issues relating to software and computer-related inventions and works; paten, 
S pyright sut generis protection debate. Patent or copyright bac kgroum 
and some knowledge of computer technology is helpful. In even number" 
ars focus is on copyright; in odd-numbered years f X is is on patents Ope! 
LL.M. students; J.D. students may enroll only with permissk n of the instrU* 
tor. (Research paper 5pring—evening) ne 
Law in Cyberspace (2) Nunziato, C. Sloan Goldsto 
Survey of theoretical and practical aspects of legal issues conce rning cybersP?" 
including First Amendment free speech rights, commerce, computer crime Jj 
vacy, political participation, and jurisdiction. Computer background 15 x 
prerequisite. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 


Japanese Patent Policy (2) i 


i i pare 
Consideration of a 1993 GAO report on Japanese intellectual property preP, ad 


jnsidefe 


tices C 


for the U.S. Senate; allegations of unfair Japanese patent practi ind 
from various standpoints, including compliance with the Paris ¢ onvention g 
ther treaties, as well as bilateral and multilateral reforms including patet 
monization. (Research paper) jelma’ 
) Adelm^, 


International and Comparative Patent Law (2) , and 
ne 
reform issues including domestic patent reform legislatk | top 


A study of pater 


i > x 
mgoing harmonization treaty discussions under WIPO; review of selecte 


ics with comparative study from vi wpoint of Japan, the United S. ar 
Europe. (Researcl paper) (Spring—evening) 

194 Intellectual Property Antitrust Seminar (2 Zimmermar 
Domestic and internatic nal concerns relating to antitr fai ide, witl 
emphasis on U.S., European. and Jar ratior f basic 
intellectual property principles in p: ind copyrights neces 
sary for application of antitrust princi inding of antitrust 
law is à prerequisite unless waived by iment is | ited. Pre 
requisite: Law 102 or pern ssion of arch 1 f 


(Spring—day) 


t96 Intellectual Property Law Seminar (2) 


Selected t pics in intellectual property law to be anr 
stration. Open to LL.M. students: I.D. students may 
permission of the instructor. (Research paper) I 


ind evening 


Government Contract Law 


500 Government Contrac ts (3 Schwartz 


Survey of the basic principles of government procurement. in iding the pow 


ers and limitations on government instrumen g into contracts, the 


respective roles of the three branches of the process, the 


processes of resolution of disputes 


irising Out of the vario iulable for lispute res 
ution Althougl the focus of this cours n federal gov rnment 

procurement, there will be some considerat ind local government 
contracting ay be some coverage of other nations or inter 
national organizations. This course covers some of the mate covered in Law 
502 and 503, but at an introductory level. Not open to students ir the LL.M. pr 
gram in government procurement law Examination and pr blem assignments 
(Fall day) 

2302 Formation of Government Contracts (4) Lees, Schooner 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, including a 
sis of the ur ique features of government contracting and a discussion 
functions of Congress, the executive branch, and the courts in the prox 
process. The course focuses on the contract formation process, in« 
niques for awarding contracts and litigation and protests involving 
(Examination and problem assignments) (Fa evening) 

203 Performance of Government Contracts (4 Lees, Schooner 


Discussion of the substantive problems that most fre ly arise during the 


incations and the 


pertormance of government contracts Interpret: 


most generally used contract clauses; analysis of 


performance in accordance with the terms of the 


sis of the methods that can be used by the parties to a government contract t 


obtain legal relief. incl iding detailed coverage of the disputes procedure 
actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable and extraordinary relief 
Examination and problem assignments) (Spring—evening) 
906 Government Contracts Cost and Pricing (2 
Legal aspects of government contract accounting principles and allowability of 
costs. Cost ac unting standar ulocation issues. Negotiation of cost 
proht, and price. Disclosure inting Problem assignments 


(opring—evening) 
Government Contracts and Lees, Hourck 
Environmental Law Seminar (2) 


Focus on the wide range of environmental issues presented in the g vernment 


507 


contract formation and performance process, as well as the manner in whi 


federal procurement law may be used to advance the goals of the environmer ta 
community and to implement environmental programs. C ation of the 
nature and purpose f applicable environmental procurement stat tes and reg 
ulations; selection of qualified environmental contractors; buying “greet prod 
ucts and services and contract types; sharing of responsibility for clean4 D ar 

remedial efforts and inherent problems at government and contractor fa ICs 


| 508 


»plicabk t and pricing principk ind current developments and initiatives 


Comparative Public Procurement (2 


A mparative [ A regula n ind procedure lealing vith public 
n T ( ICT xamanatot Ji pecial pt is en untered in Dusine dea 
| | I Wit f ile ina T t for ertorman ind dis 
f put ution prox r nsideration of influence nternationa 
l l is the Europea ni El € iti 
| International Trade I UNCITRAL), General Agreement or 
| | (GA hir I t l id 5 f iniza 
| liiferen etween I ional and int tona ocuren | 
i isit f ncurrent r istrati v 50 02 ) r pet 
| | | tor. CProbler gnments 
| 509 Government Contracts Seminar (2 Lees, Schoone! 
| | selected topics in government procurement law to be announced at the time o! 
f gistration. (Research paper (Fall and spr 
510 Graduate Government Contracts ees, Schwart 
Placement (2, 3, or 4 
1 students work on a project in the government contracts field under the supe! 
on of the directors of the program and a yer practicing govern 
i ment « v. The project may involve work a government agency 
| dux mmittee, a private practitioner, or a nonprofit public interest 
| ation. Admission to the urse is limited to LL.M. students and require 
| il of one of the faculty directors « f the program. This course is gradeó 
| $ ma R/NC basis. Five hours of w per week are required f each credit 
| (Fall and spring 
4 Di " 
IN | International Law 
MIT: |:] 520 teinhardt, Murphy 
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526 


states anó 


International Law (3 or 4) S 


among 


natur 


s expansion in-state a s, such nternatior nizations the 
and jur al ir i n /s, and [ ites. Analysis of y 

es Ol ior iW formatior [a mary norms a 
( ruc f trea erpr Jicatior id enforcement of intern? 
ional law in domes courts, international tribuna rganizations ind diplo 
na loctrines of jurisdiction and immunities; the impact of emerging state 
ind v technologies on doctrine; the use of force; } ts constitution? 
spects of international law; ar ex political a lential issue? 
LExamir at on d 1 y ind eveni 


Spano£g" 


tran» 


International Business Transactions (3 Bhala, Murpl 
i ng t t nai 


S v and practice r [ laracte r1 f internati thé 
l ns n« ling th T itional sale f g is X iW governing l 
| a nc 
1 mentary sale rious forms of F eredi mmercial terms m 
" Yd 
sural he exp f tect fr hising. distributorship, 4 
LI ye 
4 8 and the export of igh the establishment, Of tef 
| 1 t 
ind f foreign t i t. The impact of relevant IP 
" merci 
it r ierging tive internationa comme le 
TS g., the United Nations Convention on Contracts for the International aie 
of ( is). Speci ( , s in th« " t str ture of ir ternatiol 
transactions. (Examir i dv. si : dnd 
pano? 
International Commercial Law (2 Spa 2d 
| | - tor a 
} study t international transact í the ircl ê $ payment + thé 
hr J goods governe ) he N ( Wwentior n ( tracts f east 


International Trade Law 


Study t mest if 


5 


53 


536 


537 


28 International Litigation (2 
rides oft 
il el 
A ep 
a I i 
LD 
»pring—ever í 
30 International rganizations 
" 
2 Comparative Law 
[ t 
Latin Ar 
t Law of the I uropean Union 
St [t ? f f 
Law of Japan 
iff t X 


Iraditional Jewish ¢ ivil Law 


Advanced International Trade Law 


539 


"i 
N 


546 


548 


GEORGE WASHINGTO IVERS AW SCH ) 
Basra, this course explores traditional Jewish civil law doctrine concerning top 
ics such as property relationships between neighbors, mutual mistake and 
deception in sales contracts, inheritance, and topics relating to the law of evi 
dence. In selected areas, the traditional Jewish civil law will be « ompared to the 
law of U.S. jurisdictions addressing similar issues. All materials for the cours 


glish and no familiarity with Hebrew or prior knowledge of Jewish li 


l. (Take-home examination) (Fall—d: 


I 


iy) 


Immigration Law I (2 or 3) Benitez 


Theory and application of the Immigration and Nationality Act and 8 Code 0 
» fof 


ederal Regulations. Examination of practice before the Executive Office 


Immigration Review, Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department 9' 


State, and Department of Labor. Removal, political asylum, adjustment of status 


sues. Enrollment is limited. (Examination) (Fall 


naturalization, and other 
lay) 

Immigration Law II 
Focus on family- and employment-based immigration practice. | xamination 9 


Lawrence 


the procedural aspects of obtaining lawful permanent resident status in the 
United States through the family and/or employment preferences categories, ® 
well as the process for obtaining non-immigrant admission. (Examination) 
(Spring—day) 

Refugee and Asylum Law Seminar (2 Massimin 


Selected topics from the areas of international law pertaining to the protect 


, ! 
of refugees and domestic law of political asylum. Enrollment is limited. (Exaf 
evening 


ination or research paper with permission of the instructor) (Spring 
Hassa! 


International Banking (2 

had f 
Study of the legal aspects of international banking and finance, including inter 
and transactio" 


y r gal 

of international banks and institutions. Topics include the institutional, leg 
y 

national commercial banking and develo? 


nal laws and regulations concerning the structure 


ana 
ment finance; the emerging rules regarding international trade in financ ial «€ 


regulatory framework for int« 


i f 
vices; international supervision of banking activities and regulation of bank 


i , y^ 
transactions; contractual instruments for international financial transactk 


| 
and international debt and development crisis. (Research paper) (Fal 


evening) s 
Foreign Direct Investment (2) Alexandre 
An examination of the legal, business and financial problems involved in inve 

across national borders. Focuses on the strategies and techniques fo! su 
affects the? 


f fof 


turing such investments and on the framework of regulation that 


The analysis includes U.S. regulation of foreign investors ru nt types 9 


eign regulation of U.S. investments, and international controls on domestic re» 

ulation of foreign investment through treaties and conventions. Model intern” 

tional transactions and sample documents are used to illustrate basic issu 

Examination) (Fall—evening) 

International Law of Human Rights (3 or 4) in 
and lf 


An overview of international and regional human rights instruments 

"^ rici 

itions, focusing on the manner in which the United Nations, Inter-Ame ind 

European, and Africz to protect individus! $; 

| I tO pt red if 
E rights. Examination of encounte 


MI 
| 


in human rights systems seek 


' problems these systems have 


" auo 
lischarging their mandate and exploration of ways to strengthen intern r^ 


and regional governmental and nongovernmental efforts in the human f ae im 
field. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 520; for post-J.D stue" 
permission of instructor may be substituted. (Examination) (Fall day) 
Air and Space Law (2) „and 
Study of the development of international law related to the use of air Sp inte 
outer space; analysis of air and space treaties in force; the role of variou? gjon 
governmental and nongovernmental international organizations conside? ach 
f special problems such as liability resulting from space activities spac ea 
nology and arms control, and pollution arx ] cont tamination of outer space con 
resources, sensing, etc. Enrollment limited to 25 students. Prerequisite — 
current registration: Law 520; for post-J.D. students, permission o! inst" sg 


" c anc 
may be substituted. Credit may not be earned for both Law 545 


(Research paper) 


Law of the Sea 


nternational lav I evelopment of inter; 
na Y € vaters, territo sea n r h seas 
n T [ era SIVE ( ( me € oundaries 
marine « ronment entific researct e eabe ) ettleme 
f "utc Current leg ind licy issues ass ed wit Nese eas. I 
req current registration: Law 520: for post-I.D ermission 
( ns rm b bstitut edit ma X irned f ) 
na l. (Examir anor Spring ew i 
551 International Law of Territory (2 or 3 P. Robins 
Bask principles of th« ternational law of territory ncluding the defir n of 
t rv. for it ma ( s relations to states ther s ects o € 
national law } Wu ( 1 ed. how ! " is fy sfe 
Ww i el ife lc ate how title € S ecte y iste 
il | I Ji ^ CT f cs 
iechanisms for resoh f territorial disputes. Cons i f the modifi 
( esc pk Y ] Wa T OSSIT Plication t 
evt int el t— ]- War T f utes. St t Sw for 
Law nay not « lit for eith« iw 548 55 xar } 
evening 
552 Law of War (2) Carnaha 
igin the law of v he Geneva Conve s for the I i 
Victi Geneva 1977 1 80 Geneva Convent 
Conventi her treati istomary internat i" gton 
ethods of warfare } e of the International í ex Red Cross 
var «< IC I< ( ( r ne isms, and t S he re 
on of hostilities. Prereq e: Law 520. (Resea c 5 g 
?54 International Criminal Law (2 riscit« Kt 
Study I select c K ) I Iw ) ( 
ational I t f mav lude W te s 5 
hcking IOnevy indering les f x re re f 
I n peni dgmi ior enro t | 520 is r« mende 
Examinati CS h pape h permis of the > g 
evenir 
?56 International Arbitration (2 usum 
ourvey of irDitration and related mx s ol c res tion ir c ( 
insact Ana Ji Ic f grec € e | CESS itr 
n C ( for f utral aw i ve 5 t non [ M 5 KOVI 
( ] f "ic he va ) us an t 
KK Pre isite o t egist Law 52 5 0st hs 
cvening 
258 International Negotiations (2 e 5 
Ihe art and nce of t il negotia s from a ne ersp« 
ve la f Mes oO he legis V Id exe ncnes; exa ( 
ot the inter id intra cesses, ink g pre ring st-neg 
iatior pa ext nfluences; U.S. a h toward neg 
NAFTA and the X I ( MN; arms gouatk A 
1 tud f the P! ; ( 7 Neg ns. I XCTCIS t 
la f Pre istra V Já 522 St ) 
T ) i Is ( i n "S M . I 
evening 
362 Public International Law Seminar (2 Carnahan, Y ns 
selecte | topics the the V ar ra C [ inte t ^ X t 
l K n gistr n. Enr ment 15 ‘ M € repr [ 
lif fe rere isite v 52 r permissior nstructor. (Resear paper 
Fal 1 


S€ à 
4 International Business Transactions Seminar (2 \lexar 
Selected topics in inten 


565 Comparative Law Seminar (2 or 3 


Selected topics in comparative law to be announced at the time of registration 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 
568 Human Rights Lawyering (2 or 3) Metzl, Hoffman 


Examination and assessment of the role of lawyers in the articulation and imple 
mentation of international human rights law. Topics include theories and meth 
ds of investigation and fact-finding; interpretation and application of law 

ioice of remedies and strategies for case development; and the nature Ol 
human rights law practice on behalf of governments, intergovernment organ! 
urticipate in role plays 


zations, and nongovernmental! organizations. Students px 
and work on cases and applied projects submitted by the United Nations = 


inter-American and other intergovernment organizations, and by internationa 


governmental organizations. (Examination or research paper with permis 


nong 


sion of the instructor) (Spring—evening) 


Oxford-GW International Human Rights Law Program 


courses in this section are available primarily through the Law School's summe 


rd 

program on human rights law, offered in conjunction with the University of Oxfor 
and held on its can pus Selected courses may also be offered at the Law S« hool In 
V 

addition to the courses listed below, the Oxford-GW program curriculum offers Lav 


} j n 
bts, as Fundamentals of International Hum 


546, International Law of Human R 
Rights Law and Law 568, Human Rights Lawyering 


570 The New Due Process (2) 


is 
Examination of the increasin » body of international human righ 


IV 


" i Meg T 
law addressing the rights of individuals to equitable treatment at the hands í 
: bail, 
" > : . right 
search and seizure, punishment, and a range of fair trial rights, such as the nig“ 

" : cdi 
to counsel, the presumption of innocence, and standards of evidence. SP&™, 


the state, including international standards regarding detention, arrest, 


i ya! 
topics include the rights of defendants and the rules of evidence in internatio! à 
7 " b yal 

tribunals, such as the Yugoslavian War Crimes Tribunal, as well as the imf 


f international norms in domestic criminal cases. (Examination) 


572 Comparative Human Rights Institutions (2) he 
Examination of the distinctive features of the institutional arrangements to! 
protection of human rights in the United States and other countries and regio" 
Emphasis on developments in the European Union, the Organization fof Cool 
eration and Security in Europe, and inter-American and African systems Top 
ics to be covered include the availability of regional courts for hearing indivi? 
ial cases, documenting human rights violations, and monitoring elections = 
human rights performance. (Examination) n 

574 Human Rights and Refugee Law (2) Shackney 
Examination of the protection of refugees, asylum seekers, and the interna" 
lisplaced under the UN Refugee Convention and other international yu 
ments, regional accords, and national law. Emphasis is placed on conside. 
the various conceptions of “refugee,” defining persecution, and understan* e 
the rights of asylum and nonexpulsion. Regional developments in ee 


i t 
Southeast Asia, and Africa are covered. The predicament of populations a 


especially women and victims of war or conflict, is discussed The consequent 
for the human rights of forced migrants of humanitarian intervention, ic 
havens, and economic sanctions are analyzed. (Examination and class par 
pation) T 
576 International Rights of Women (2) Cox maras g's 
Examination of the international legal regime for the guarantee ol v 
( 


rights a why it has been inade juate for the protection of women men 
w ; 


include evolution of the conventions of the rights and protection O! m. 
i j riau on * 
gender-specific violence as a violation of human rights; cultural variat men 
1 wor 
the treatment of women and development and the risks faced by ry ane 


refugees. Consideration is given to the relationship between feminist theo 

human rights law. (Examination) (Fall—evening) plum 

578 Human Rights Advocacy and Dissemination (2) i 
This course offers students the »pportunity to levelop skills in human 

suc 


use of simulation exer 


ght 
h? 


ises 


Through the 


dissemination 


advocacy and 


580 Individual and Group Rights 


Study of the lega strumer that protect the rights gT 
ind the jurisprudential bases of those inst f isis O il is 
that arise € S l ary erna 1 iW as et " C 
play an importa ( ) Cold-War p ~ e work is of 
) rganizations. The tfering risp ay acnes y 
ra livid \, ar irianism to the rights of persons grout 
especially minorities n a Tw es. Atte vill be giver 
questior tf wheth« m err Ser emo re € [ 
tecting minorities and cultural variation. (Examina 
582 Humanitarian Law and Populations at Risk (2) 
Study of the e 1u0n of the laws of war from the seventeenth cent 
the Geneva Conw sa e War crimes jurisprudence I te tw 
er Ww Ta sis on por ations SK ies Of war, in 
ng civilia isonet Exa t plication o S 
ind conver IW principles re ( IHicts g ner rugos 
Somalia, ar iq. I l he ex t ci lar A St 
the ac s of interr actors g the Uni Na s, NA 
Eur I I ( K gi S d NAT j 
law and Other Disciplines 
590 Jurisprudence (2 or 3 St 
Basic jurisprude pts ire Of law V B. 
jUurisprudential sch M i St s gl tuni 
tonal; law and logic: law ar stice; the jud process MIS e, exc t 
administrative si g [I ucs S I 
(Examinatior CF; day 
591 Survey of U.S. Legal History (2 or 3 ux 
Examination of the tory of U.S. law from the ( c 
present. Topics include Anglo-Am« 1 st SI K ( 
transformati | Of the f 5 ( iw aCe . 55 ` 
IW porati ^ n sc g tor ar ‘ 
ink | fes S Rese 
Spring la 
?92 Jurisprudence Seminar 2 
oelected tor s in legal theor © announced at the time of registra n. Enr 
a nent is ted. (Researc! paper or examinati 
?93 Professional Responsibility and Ethics Seminar (2) 
S ted tor i le » p es Ç | eti s sive S V f ¢ 
of Ver 'onsi va f < fess es 
=. Philosophy. Prerequisite: Law 218 s limit s pay 
°74 History of the U.S. Constitution (2 or 3 A 
yf ne x f r | ( A " t A 
m Kk ( the "plicat ru Y 
unding the Ti 1 1 1 the st The egre 
lesg Ti ive bec efl € € S s ol S 
lary 1 n tl Marsl y rer 
Spring—d 
?95 Race Racism, and American Law 
“amination of the inf f € sI jew ( 


iw 


596 


598 


600 


602 


604 


606 


608 


614 


615 


)RGE WA ( f AW SCH 
ind to remedy racism in selected contexts, possibly including criminal justice 
voting r public accommodations, education, employment, housing, tree 
peech, and family law. The course will also consider the utility of critical rac 
u ry as a method of legal analysis. (Examination) 

Law and Social and Economic History Seminar (2 or 


[he interrelationship between law and social and economic development 1n 


the time of registration 


U.S. history. Topics vary and will be announced at 


Research paper) 
Lettow 


Legal History Seminar (2 or 3) 

Selected topics in legal history to be announced a 
I 
Law and Economics (2 or 3) 

An introduction to the main features of the “Law and Economics 


t the time of registration 


rollment is limited. (Research paper)  (Spring—day) 


movement 


with particular attention to the content, application, and criticisms of the Coas 
theorem. Topics include a brief review of essential aspects of price theot 


(including the concept of a competitive price equilibrium), an introduction t 


the principal notions of welfare optimality (including Pareto and Hicks Kaldof 
" 1.1 i } 
efficiency), and the problems posed by externalities and public goods. Emp 
| 


the classical works in this field and applications to specific ded 
ollment in Law 604 is recommended for students with no pre? 


ous exposure to economics. (Problem sets and/or take-home examination/ 


Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) D. Peterso" 
lec 


Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter categories and ¢ 
i i wW 
tion of industry, fiscal policy planning, 8 


sional contexts as economic regula 
ernment research and development practices, foreign trade and investment ane 
public spending priorities. (Research paper) (Spring—evening) 

Law and Accounting (2 or 3) ‘ 
Study of fundamental acı ting principles with emphasis on orporatior 


te 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in finan ial sta 


np 
orporate transactions distri 


ments of corporations; inventory adjustment: r 
tions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who have na 
no accounting. (Examination and problem assignments) 4 
Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers (2 or 3) Halper? 
ntroductory course for lawyers that does not assume or require idvanced math 
eu skills of non-legal methods of analysis in public policy 
robiems with ntiary requirements, including the effective U^ 
i Principal 1 gal methods of policy analysis, including mic. 
economic ana rice theory and industrial organization) finan 
including the roles of financial institutions), and statistical analys. 


) 
gon, common áp! 


jn to basic analytic concepts and terminologv/jarg 


"É s^ 
ff the analysis in the law, and practical problems of expert witne 
x tor) (Sprine 


nation or research paper with permission of the instruc 


Sc halle 


aw and Literature (2) a 
The law in literature and the law as literature. Themes include revenge and fe 
ribution, interpreting intent, and modern social currents selec 
irom Chaucer, Shaki spear Dickens, Melville 


Kafka, and others. (Oral presentation and w 


Feminist Legal Theory (2) ses 
Law and society studied from the point of view of women. The course foc. 
feminist jurisprudential treatment of gender and examines the prospect 
sex equality under the law. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper? (Spr 
lay) non 
Law and Psychiatry (2) Black! in 
Overview of psychiatry as a medical discipline and examination of 1t* ipilit 
legal setting Focus on informed consent nfidentiality criminal respon qj 
ind legal insanity, civil competency, and commitment. Topics include f man 
atric testimony in court, psychiatric illness as a disability, and the impact O! tion 
aged care on current practices in mental health law. (Take-homx examin# 
Fall—day) 
Law and Psychology (2 even 
Study of the interaction between psychology and law. Issues include à jeté 
] lic * 


ness identification; hypnotically induced testimony; polygraphs an¢ 


Law and Medicine 


Defining and regulating th« ialit [1 


617 


professionals and institutions: « nhde 


Clinics and Outside Placement 


620 Consumer Mediation Clinic (2 or 3 


[zur 
pen to second- and third-year studer st-year st s may participate dur 
ing the summer of their first year). Students act as ne third parties who help 
consumers | businesses resolve disputes by negotiating mut ly agreeabk 
settlements, Students perform case intake provide information f l 


permission of both instructor Fall and 


621 


naer the supervision of tl nstr tor, Students a [ 


Fall and spring 


k 


624 


Civil Litigation Clinic (4 ou 


and 
p t f f r T ir 
pen to third-year students. I uticipants re D« 
Court. Students are exposed to a range of cases in the Family Divisior 
custody, child support, alimony), and the Civil Divisior (small claims 
t d s 
( Ónsumer, property sputes idc ent 


viewing, inve sugation, settlement ne gouat 


motions, as w ll as conducting act i ents n have 
16 to 20 hours per week t levote to thi for the full aca 
demi year; 8 graded credits are awarded he end sp nester. Par 
Ucipation is by permissior f the instructor applications must be subn tted d 
ng the spring of the prece ing academic year. Prerequisite: Law 23 nd 560 
TW 6040 is strongly rex mmended. Students may enr mcurrently in ti 
Course and Law 633 only witl permission of both instructors Spring 


625 Federal, Criminal, and Appellate Clinic (4 Lymatr 


nder supervi 


in of the instructor. t i-year students litigate appellate Ses 
Ti ril j ' í i vi f f T courts of a l. St 
Primarily direc appeals from criminal convic S a i 
dent responsibil s include development of the iwyer/ che SI 


CCOrd review | 


nester ( i 2 i I ( € mend students 
l M rrer his ur l Law nily with pert n o! 
th instr , Fall ar prir 

626 Vaccine Injury Clinic (4 Meyers 
This clir lows approximately ten second- and third-year students, under fat 
It per I est individ vh lav f € iccine 

ed injuries ar vho à king damag n trial ipi ite proceed 

s bef | 5. ( Federal Clair A el minar wil 

I 1 I ] [ l lica yal) trai Í jes, an 
n law ng skills sucl ient int« ( r I f exam 
ina n cal experts. Students v eva e Cla ( pr gram 
ı model for t f Stud 1 ( t irs pef 

1 ie. clini | participat th the fal | spring esters. FOU 
s of graded credit ar riven f eacl ester. Stud: ma nroll co! 
rrently in this irse and Law 633 only with permissior th instructo 


(Fall and spring) 


627 Environmental Law Clinic (2 « Turley 
Second-, third-, and fourth-year students participate in the J.B. and Maurice * 
Shapiro I ronmental Law Clinic, representing clier I nmental litig? 

f both the ul and state s. Students worl er faculty supe 
sion idn Vt i ppellate ction rtic izen sull 
ictions. This w« l actions ler tł lean Air Act, t Clean Walt 
Act, the Comprehensive Environmental Respotr Comper ind Liability 
Act, the Endangered Species Act, the Resource Recovery and Conservation Ad 
] Federal Fa ties Cor u Act. Per SSIO ux structof P 
equ J to registratior \ f f grade redit are en for ths 
urse. | equisile ( egistra $ S ( ro con 
TX nt ( S i] vith pe f by nstructó! 
ra ind spring 

628 Domestic Violence Clinic (4) N 
ot 5 rej nt I [d 
t iforcem ).C. Super ( 

€ ew ! an l k LL il 
is ( s [ the ye ils 
[ vhich the un ab ‘ 
liffer il the ] e. wl leve 
eu eas An int lisciplinary approa 
len T vorking witl ent mph A 
5 nsulting or ist id if pa n the s 
€ f ul ^ | psy lome 
rir St ioul to devoti 
Orx rd " ler s , 
Or iil f é L f f i " 
] eer f thi f em rere , 
i f Studer et I 
ns Y | sj ; 

629 Domestic Violence Emergency Department Clinic (2 Meiet pee 

A t prop [ the Law 5 [ ind the School of Medicine and 
xm , | f Stud atic di 
i ^ ition ab ul io” 
n I f ! Stud t : call by pa. 


|so a> 


632 


633 


630 Immigration Clinic (3 


Aliens subject to remo 


val orders in immigrat ( rt are represented sec 
nd and thi vear st nt students determine what forms f relief fron 
removal are availabk cir clients, suc s poli il as restriction on 
removal, adjustment of status, and cance auor t removal. Students r lay als 
write editorials, newspaper irticies, and comments to federal re rulatior nder 
faculty supervision students represent their clients ir ( OUurt t 
administrative appeals to the Board of Immigrati us, and at ju 
review in federal court. Students are expected to assume substantial r spons 
bility and initiative in representing their clients. Approximately 15 h ul f case 
work per week is usual, although that may increase or de isd depe C 
the Cas load A two OUT weeklv semina I^ equir Bex us ( [ ire 
from all over the world. « iltural sensitivity is essential; foreign ige skil 
ire welcome but not require l. Permission of the Structor is requir r t 
registration. Prerequisite: Law 538. The grade of H, P, LP. or NC is given f © this 
course. Students may enroll concurrently in this course and 633 only I 
permission of both instructors. (Fall and spring) 
| Health Law Rights Clinic (2 Andersen 
Under faculty supervision, second- and third-vear st lents provide advice and 
information and assist in provid 
who are having difficulty witt 


teach week, atter 


| take major responsibilit 


representation include Medi 
iged care coverage under 


hospital or home ! 


Wealth q 
appropriate judicial forum; neg 


offices regarding payment of medi 


hours per week to this cours 


course. Students may enroll cone irrTenty in this course ar LAW 325 ONIY wit 


permission of both instructors 


Administrative Advocacy Clinic (2) Gutman, Cunning 


Under faculty supervision. se nd- and third-year students represent y 
income and elderly clients before federal and D.C. administrative agencie | 


On Occasion, in court. Student 


counseling clients and usir 


ig oral ar 

informally and in administrative hearings. St 
»ecurity, disability, food stamps, AFDC, and other 
Students also draft wills powers of attorney, an 


Ipants in the clinic are expected to work eight | 


4H 
hour weekly seminar. Because of federal confli 


erally may not participate in the clinic while 


A A i T witi D 
the federal government. The gr f H, P. for this urse 
Students may enroll concurrently in this course and Law 633 only witl permis 
sion of both instructors Fall, spring, summer 


Outside Placement (1, 2. 3. or 4 B 
Students arrange 


independent projects with state or federal public interest 
nizations for academic credit. A compilation of suggested projects is T ‘ 
at the ¢ ommunity Legal Clinics office. Projects must receive prior ipprova V 
the instructor. Students who wish to work with the 'ankruptcy division of Lau 
Students in Court for 2 or 3 credits sho register for this « se. S ents w 
wish te participate for the full academic vear for a total of 8 credits in the 
Howard Universitv School of Law Criminal lust Clinic or e Fe il Pul 
li Defenders Progran should register for this course. Students V ) 
currently in this course and anv other clinic: rse oniy W X SSIOT f 
both instructors. This course is graded on asis. Students r é f 
nore than a tota Kf 8 credit hours in this urs Fa spring. summer 

634 Law Students in € ourt (4 

\ clinical program in trial advocacy, offering an opportunity t velop skills 
as a trial lawyer while representing indigent persor the Sune í 
the District of a. Students may participate in either the cix S 


il 
| 
I 
| 


| 


THE 


635 


636 


637 
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(which focuses primarily upon the representation of tenants in landlord-tenant 
actions, but also handles some consumer, ne gligence, and other civil matters) 


or the criminal division (in which student litigators defend persons charged with 
misdemeanor offenses). Students in both divisions have the opportunity to pal 
ticipate in jury trials. They are responsible for all aspects of litigation under the 
supervision of clinical instructors: interviewing clients and witnesses, conduct 
ing investigations preparing pleadings engaging in settlement ne £« Xtiations OF 
plea bargaining, and conducting all motions hearings and trials pursuant to the 
Superior Court's third-year practice rule. Only third-year students who have 
completed Law 230 and 360 may participate in the clinic. Seminars are held in 
the civil division on Monday evenings and in the criminal division on Wednes 
day evenings. Students must have one day per week available for court appear 
ances and plan to devote approximately 20 hours per week to the clinic. StU 
dents must participate in the program for two consecutive semesters, beginning 
in either the summer or fall. Application must be made during the spring seme> 
ter of the preceding academic year. This course may not be taken at the same 
time as Law 624 or any litigating activities in Law 632. Students may enroll con 
currently in this course and Law 633 only with permission of both instructo 
Enrollment is limited, with selection by lottery. This course is graded on a CRM 
basis. For the bankruptcy division of Law Students in Court, see Law 633, Ou 
side Placement. (Fall, spring, summer) 
Disabled People and the Law (2) 


Examination of those areas in which persons with disabilities have traditionally 
anc 


J to 


Banzhal 


been denied some right or benefit afforded other persons in our society 
have resorted to legal action; introduction to statutes and agencies designe‘ 
protect people with disabilities. Students may choose to prepare a researc 
paper (and receive legal writing credit and a numerical grade) or to gain pr 
tical experience doing a clinical project (on a CR/NC basis). Students may 


12 i xh 
enroll concurrently in this course and Law 633 only with permission of bx 


instructors (opring day) 
Banzhal 


Law and the Deaf (1, 2, or 3) i 
or 


Work with the National Association for the Deaf in bringing legal informati 


" yf 
services, and representation to the 28 million Americans who are deat T 
earings 


hearing-impaired. The Association is designed to help make the | l 
i leg? 


impaired aware of their legal rights and to assist them in solving their 
and law-related problems. Students may participate in one or more projec 
(1) counseling persons with hearing impairments about legal problems al > 
walk-in clinic usually held on the Gallaudet College « ampus (2) preparing an 
participating in workshops for hearing-impaired persons to acquaint them Wh 
their rights and obligations under the law; ( 3) assisting in r« presenting the inte’ 
ests of deaf and hearing-impaired persons in judicial and administrative » 
ceedings (4) preparing researc h papers on topics related to law and the de? 
or preparing handbooks explaining legal topics to the hearing impaired Stu 


^ tof? 
e but will be assisted by trained transla yef 
ot work | 


se fof 
at the 


dents may learn some sign languag 
when dealing with deaf individuals. Approximately 60 hours 


semester is required for each credit hour. Students may repeat this cout 


a maximum of 8 credit hours of-credit. This course may not be taken * roll 


> " 2t 
same time as Law 634 or any litigating activities in Law 632. Students may * " 
» str 
concurrently in this course and Law 633 only with permission of both in 


tors. This course is graded on a CR/NC basis. (Spring) haf 
Legal Activism (2 or 3) Ban, 
Study of the legal process, not to benefit individual clients, but as à pow is 
tool for affecting social change and advancing the public interest opie " 
cussed in a two-hour seminar meeting each week include princ iples ol jat- 
mizing legal leverage, legal judo, guerrilla law, working with the press p 


bers of Congress, drafting of legal documents, unusual legal tools anc 008 


negotiation, making money from public interest law, etc. Students May * de! 
i i s unc 

to bring a public interest legal action before an agency or in court Of m rade 
i . > gi 

take another legal action project for 3 credits and receive a numerica! $ r aw 
terest 4 


Alternatively, students may do research on a topic related to public in 


for 2 credits on a CR/NC basis. Students may enroll concurrently in th 
day) 


is cour 


and Law 633 only with permission of both instructors. (Fall 


Projects involvit t 
nature ( ludit iid 
rations, and support o 
WI Supervised Dy 
by the Law Schi Su 
the projec ipproy 

A maximi 2i re 
course is oper a 

mn a CR/NC basis. St 
inly wit t 
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642 Federal Trial Practice 
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play! in s Hat 

IC Cases t 

feren 
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Court Competit 
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Mediation 


Wil 


Irial Advocacy 


Pre-Trial Advocacy 


638 Intensive Clinical Placement 
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64 


648 


650 


654 


656 


and disputants, students participate in a number of simulations. Mock media 
tions are conducted individually and with a co-mediator. Examination 0 
practical and ethical issues; applicability to various substantive areas including 
contract, tort, consumer, family, criminal, discrimination, and landlord/tenant 
Students are expected to fill out role-playing evaluations of themselves and 


classmates on a regular basis and to write a 15 page paper (which does not 
count toward fulfilling the legal writing requirement) discussing a partic ular 
application of mediation or other dispute resolution process or an ethical of 
legal question involving mediation. Class attendance is mandatory. Enrollment 
is limited. Students may take both Law 646 and 647 from the same instructo 
only with the instructor's permission. (Fall—day) 


Alternative Dispute Resolution (2 or 3) Hoffman 


Theoretical and practical aspects of negotiating and mediating transactions ane 
disputes. Techniques studied include neutral evaluation, regulatory negotia 
tions, mini-trials, settlement judge approaches, arbitration, and other hybrids 
Students participate in a number of simulated disputes related to various prc 
tice areas, both in and outside of class. Enrollment is limited. Students may tak 
Law 647 and either 646 or 648 from the same instructor only with the inst 
tor's permission. (Role playing and written assignments) (Spring—evening) 


Negotiations (2 or 3) Craver, Ray, Hoffman, Smoy® 
Examination of the negotiation process employed by legal practitioners Hee 
rba 


assigned text considers the negotiation process, negotiating techniques, Ve 
and nonverbal communication, and other factors that influence these interpe 


m 
sonal transactions. Students engage in negotiation exercises that enable the? 
to practice the art of negotiating and to examine their personal strengths an 

§ d 
weaknesses. Grades are determined in meaningful part by the results obtain® 
re 


vis-a-vis other class members, from these exercises. Students are also requ! 


LU 
to prepare a short paper on a topic pertaining to the negotiation process Enr 
ment is limited. Students may take both Law 648 and 647 from the same instr 


tor only with the instructor's permission. (Fall—day and evening; spring om 
summer) 

Client Interviewing and Counseling (2) Des 
Practice with gathering and evaluating facts supplied by clients followed 1 


presentations of advice based on consideration of facts and applicable law 
" : d 
cussion of interpersonal aspects of client relations and ethical problems pe 


eo 
may arise in the context of client interviews. Students participate in simulat 


interviews, portraying both clients and attorneys. A paper discussing a 
aspect of the interviewing and counseling process is required. Enr iment 15 lin 
ited. (Simulation and paper) (Fall and spring—evening) 

Trial Court Competition (1) " 
rhe Trial Court Board sponsors an intrascholastic ci mpetition in the fall se 
ter. The competition offers students an opportunity to practice trial skills -" 
serves as a basis for selection of teams to represent the Law School at yet 
interscholastic trial competitions. The competition re quires à two person p^ 
to prepare a written trial brief and argue its case before a judge and jun) h 


and tec" 
Thos 


j 


competition also provides a seminar on trial advocacy skills, strategies, 


niques. Students who participate in the fall competition receive 1 credit 
students attending interscholastic trial c« mpetitions must register for this ¢ jef 
again, and receive 1 credit for each competition in which they participate w^ 
no circumstances may a student receive more than a total of 3 hours o! Ont 


for intra- and interscholastic competitions under Law 654 and/or Law ve nol 
ea 
registered, no student may drop this course without permission of the ¢ 


students. This course is graded on a CR/NC basis. (Fall and spring) staff 
í 


Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) per? 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time membe! ^. 


" rec 
the faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether the work fe pout 


. I 
for the topic selected justifies 1 or 2 credit hours of credit. If elected fo! nt fof 
i s 
of credit, this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing require jof 
. »gistté 
the degree. Approval of the faculty member is required prior to regm past 
: (Rese? 


See recommended guidelines under Legal Writing Requirement 
paper) (Fall, spring, summer—as arranged) 


658 Law Review (1 


Clark 
mited to members of the «n ent stall of the Law Review, A n ix f t4 
edit hou 1 be earned in this « I us urse , CR/NE 

Dasis (Fall and spring s arranges 
659 Journal of International Law and Economics (1. 2. 3. or 4 Bhala 
Limited to members of the udent staff of the Journal of Internationa Law and 
Economics. A n iximum of 4 credit urs may be ed IS Course. This 
course is graded on a CR/NC basis Fall : spring—as arrange 
660 The Environmental Lawyer (1. 2. 3. or 4) Reitze 
Limited to members of the student staff of The Envir nmental Lawyer A max 
imum of 4 credit hours mav be T his course. LL.M. students are « 
ble for membership but n iV not re ve academic credit f the urse his 
urs gr: ion a CRAN a ull ar pring—as arrange 
661 Public Contract Law Journal (1, 2, 3, or 4 Lees, J. S¢ t 
Limited to the members of the student staff of the Publi ntract Lau irnal 
I.D. candidates earn a ximum of t rs LL.M idate 
iV earr " xir f re hours his S€ t se is o € f 
CRIN basis Fal T rir n | 


662 Inte 


llectual Property Law Journal (1 2, Or 4 schaffner 


ited to members f rh student staff of The American Intell ia »» ert 
Law Association Quarterly Journal A max f 4 cre s bx ed 
n th ; , Thig e is graded CRINE SİS Fal S g i 
irranged) 

666 Research and W riting Fellow (2) A. Sloar 
Limited to students selectis assist in tea ng first-year Legal Research and 
Writin Law 1 n du "n f 1d 7 Law 217 | f t S 

ay Di urnie ot} e f T spring semes ri e is gr eri 
CR/NC basis Fall and spring—day and evening 
667 Research and W riting Fellow—International (3 »teinhar 
Limited to students selected to assist in teaching the legal researc! \ g 
mponent of W ) Fundamenta , 4 s. Law. T rse grade 
na CRANC ba 1V 
Graduate Courses in Litigation and Dispute Resolution 

075 Advanced Trial Advocacy (3 Lev ; ek 

Students learr to conduct a - riminal r administrative trial before y 
or judge in a professional and effective manner. By eng 1g in si € 

room situations followed bv specif s f € menda s fo 
improvement, students learn to present persuasive opening statements j " 
ng arguments, to conduct forceful direct and cross-examinatior I fact wit 
nesses ind experts nd t luce s essfully a ypes of exhibits. By ref 
erence to examples. stu s also become far wit T thic videntiary 
procedural ind subst spects of g n. The course w npnasize 
Practical solutions t tvpical probk gators ern nter E€ preser 

OF a case. At the conclusion of the course. students will undertake 

Simulated case from peni st mé througt y delibe eT ore ig 
Or very experienced g Enrolln t is limited pen LL.M. students 
‘Simulatior (Spring—ew T2] 


67 e " tar _ m 
/6 Mediation and Alternative Dispute Resolution (3 Stanke Ka 


An introduction to alternative dispute resolution. with a focus on the 5 
in which ADR can be used effectively by the advocate. Issues etc 
mining whether ADI nriate g ise g AD 
process, and the type of process that sl e used. The e ad , 
luring a mediatior r othe e res I ess, e.g es [ the 
neutral, p I ing fi ( ) ind the Ocale s K ( 
ition itself. Empl he meist f « uses. wit! ef SCUSS 

of the use of ADR in tl riminal jus xt. | > 

to LL.M. students. (Sin ilatior (Spring—evenir 


677 Pre à > A I " 
re-Trial Practice in Civil ( ases (5 ' S 
Stud " 


tents in this simulation course are 


hat respond t the TET, tasks iw 


H ( WASH [ I X OO 
form in civil cases. The exercises begin with discovery, and students attend 4 
Fed.R.Civ.P.26(f ieeting, dealing with required disclosures and other prelim 
inary discovery matters. Students prepare overy motions and responses, take 
ind defend depositior hle dispositive mot attend a pretrial conference 
ind prepare a j pretrial memorandum, By end of the course, each stu 
lent will have simulated moving a case from the filing of a « mplaint to the ev 
f trial. Enrollment is limited. Open to LL.M. students. (Simulation 
oprir 2 evening 

678 Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement (3) Schaller, Burg® 
Con ration of ethics issues that come ir disputes have irisen ane 
litigation has either commenced or been t Examination of the et 
al rules that govern threats to sue and responses to such threats, and the rules 
that are particularly important once has commenced, Each clas 
focuses on a h n inv thical issue or set of issues. M 
ea »ypothetical, the lawyer's duty to the client and the lawyer's duty to W° 
court are explored through role playing. Enrollment is limited Open to LLM 
students. (Simulation) (Spring—evening 

679 Advanced Evidence (3) Gilliga® 
How f evidence can be edt ind present a case more effec 
ively nclude an overview of the theory ind philosophy of the rules ? 
evide ype of the atto client privilege in corporate and gover! 
ment n; joint defense agreemer f vicarious admissions * 

il and val lit ion; h say; Cx haracter evidence rules: 

motions in limine; impeach witnes foundations; exhibits 4^ 

harts; and the evidentiary difference be ind jury trials. Enrollme™ 
s limited. Open to LL.M. students on) I ever 

680 The American Jury 
I J na f I iris il and criminal jury 
ind state enr the United State Topic clude separating judic ial from jun 

ion ury p the iry voir dire; challenges for cause 4^ 
px pt challenge entifi y selectio I I Is verdict form" 
present f f evidenci iry nullifica l ving juror participatio" 
mj hin erdi | high-publicity tria I llment is limited Open 
LL.M. students. (Simulatior (Fall—evening 


( ostantin* 


681 Negotiation and Conflict Management Systems Design (3) 


ane 
sis Of negotiation technique: ial and nonverbal con ication, * 
x 1 negoti? 
ICT š that influence in (mmunication in a typical "o 
' ation 
tior duction to the the ind practices of organizati. 3 
vel nd d ut : s jesigning 
Ever i Ispute sy Focus on strategies for X " 
r org 
K pr K res ( ream of disput« n particula ith 
i hea 
l ns Or inst I nciudi nt agenck edi tional and DE f 
f “nes 
ire settir itior i rations. The concept oF ms 
j " Y ten 
nts in Order t conflict management Sy» in 
to m 
students experier with institutional clients and with individual efforts * "im 
t is 
flict f is the framework for son | ns. Enrollment! 
(Fall—evening) " 
Rago 
icy 
vor! 
e settleme¢ dies and adv NO 
ntext and meth xd between a b 
nd t andi 
bunals in the United State» ^5 exi 
| conte 
rtance of the internationa $ he 
iati iation, and litigatió! wna 
^ pernato" 
nec f ensitivity l I lifferences and expectations in inter 
iwyering. Enrollment ‘ Opet LL. M. stu s. (Simulation/ 
Fa evening) 
683 The College of Trial Advocacy (3) "m 
" AMI. 
An intensiw ix-day course f isin in t mulation and role Pp? re tril! 
nstrate ' 
irying panel of experienced lawyers and judges discuss and demons je 
l „de! 
| nd ethi nd over t Io lations DY stu 
ind ucs, and Oversee and critique small-group simulat ros 
i ir ner : f ' i tand C7, 
} iKing Opening ar "si statements and ne open! 
examination of xpert nd er witn« , Enrolln 1 
LL.M len Simulatior Spri 


684 Pre-Trial Practice in Criminal Cases (3) 


A. Morrison 
Students in this course are assigned alternating roles as prosecutor and defense 


counsel in order to simulate the pre-trial tasks lawyers ri utinely perform in crim 


inal cases. Simulation exercises begin after the arrest of the suspect, with student 
prosecutors conducting a preliminary investigatior 
sels interviewin ] 


the defendant. Thereafter, students conduct and attend grand 


prelimir } 
preiuminary nez 


and student-defense coun 


Jury proceeding 


arraignments, bail hear 


suppression 


hearings, plea bargaining sessions, and plea hear igs before the trial judge. Stu 


dents conduct discoverv and file pre-tr motions and responses. By the end 


of the course, each student will have simulated moving a case fr m arrest to the 


eve of trial. Enrollment is limited. ¢ ypen to LL.M. students. (Simulation) 
(Fall—evening) 


Special Courses for Graduate Law Students 
690-91 Thesis (2 2) 
Students must register for two successive semesters and cannot register for both 
Sections in one semester (Fall, spring. summer 
694 Fundamental Issues in U.S. Law (2 or 3 ( 


ummins 


. . 
Required for graduate students who do not hold a law degree from a U.S 


aca 
demic institution, this course consists of 2 credit hours of instruction in funda 


mental topics in U.S. law (« g., constitutional law, torts, contracts, civil proce 


dure, conflicts of law) and 1 credit hour of 


iction in research techniques 


and legal writing. The director of the Inter 


ational and Comparative Law pro 


gram may the 1-credit portion of the course idents who have been 
determined to have the re juisite research and writ ills; such students will 
Y Roll ` 
earn 2 credits for this course, (Examination Fall—day 
) " 
696 Graduate Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2 Staff 


Limited to gr 


ite students with at least a B average who h 


iad a seminar 


or comparable course in the field of proposed research. Stu 


are respi msi 


ble for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is willing to sponsor 


their research. This advisers name must be submitted to the director of the 
Records Office at re gistration. Work must be completed within the semester 


Students may repeat this course once for credit with the approval of the dean 


of students. (Researct paper) Fall, spring, summer) 
07 mr 1 1 ' ) Staf 
697 Graduate ( linical Studies (1, 2, 3, or 4 tan 
I ` ri f > nr } t ot f 
Limited to LL.M. candidates. Practical experience he student's f spe 
cialization or interest. The student may work with a government é ncy, con 


j } tin tasks normalh 
gressional committe« urt, or other such entity 4sKs normally 


assigned to an attornev. Cour 


j : wl from tt r ^ 
se approval must 1 from the student's 


i ilad »ither the Enviro > | 
faculty adviser and/or the dean. Students enrolled in either the Envir nmenta 


fer to Lax nd I 510 
Law or Government ( ontracts program should refer to Law 468 and Law 51! 


hours may 


A maximum of 4 cre 


be applied toward graduation. Five hours of 


work per week are required for each credit. This course is graded on a « RINC 
basis. (Fal spring, summer 


698 Dissertation Research (0) 


I I 3 "OT TY f g te ‘ thy 
Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science de gree must register for this 
course in f consecutive semesters (excluding the summer session), begin 
ning with the semester of matriculation. No academic credit is given for this 
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Air Pollution Control (432) 

Alternative Dispute Resolution (647) 

The American Jury (680) 

Antitrust Law (402) 

Appellate Practice (246) 

Banking Law I (290) 

Banking Law II (291)* 

Banking Law Seminar (292) 

Broadcast and Cable Regulation (413) 

Business Planning (296) 

Campaign Finance Law (419) 

Chemical and Biotech Patent Law 
(480)* 

Child, Family, and State (349) 

Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 

Civil Procedure I (212) 

Civil Procedure II (213) 

Civil Procedure Seminar (249)* 

Civil Rights Legislation (388) 

The Civil War Amendments: 13th, 
14th, and 15th (381)* 

Client Interviewing and Counseling 
(650) 

Coastal, Navigation, and Wetlands 
Resource Law (437) 

The College of Trial Advocacy (683) 

Commercial Law Seminar (288)* 

Commercial Paper-Payment Systems 
(282) 

Comparative Human Rights 
Institutions (572)1 

Comparative Law (532) 

Comparative Law Seminar (565)* 

Comparative Military Law (244) 

Comparative Public Procurement (508)* 

Complex Litigation (236) 

Computer Law (484) 

Conflict of Laws (234) 

Constitutional Law I (214) 

Constitutional Law II (380) 

Constitutional Law and the Supreme 
Court (395) 

Constitutional Law Seminar (399) 

Consumer Mediation Clinic (620) 

Consumer Protection Law (286)* 

Contracts I (202) 

Contracts II (203) 

Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) 

Copyright Law (472) 

Corporate Finance (254) 

Corporate Taxation (302) 

Corporation Law Seminar (262) 

Corporations (250) 

Creditors' Rights and Debtors 
Protection (284) 

Criminal Law (210) 


Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar 
(379) 
Criminal Procedure (360) 
Disabled People and the Law (635) 
Dissertation Research (698) 
Domestic Violence Emergency 
Department Clinic (629) 
Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 
Drugs and the Law (372) 
Employee Benefit Plans (272) 
Employment Discrimination Law (390) 
Energy Law (438)* 
Entertainment Law (475)* 
Environmental Compliance and 
Enforcement Mechanisms (463) 
Environmental Crimes (464) 
Environmental Crimes Project (465) 
Environmental Issues in Business 
Transactions (452) 
Environmental Law (430) 
Environmental Law Clinic (627) 
Environmental Law Enforcement (433) 
Environmental Law Seminar (466) 
Environmental Lawyer (660) 
Environmental Legislation Project 
(467) 
Environmental Negotiations (458)* 
Environmental Planning (456) 
Estate and Gift Taxation (306) 
Estate Planning (346) 
Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement 
(678) 


Evidence (230) 

Family Law (348) 

Family Law Seminar (352) 

Federal Courts (232) c 

Federal, Criminal, and Appellate Clin* 
(625) 

Federal Facilities Environmental Law 
Issues (450) 

Federal Income Taxation (300) 

Federal Indian Law (397) 

Federal Sentencing Seminar (374) 

Federal Trial Practice (642) 

Feminist Legal Theory (608) 

The First Amendment (382)* 

Food and Drug Law (408) 

Foreign Direct Investment (544) 

Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386)* 

Forensic Science (370) 

Formation of Government Cont 


(502) 


acts 


(694) 
Law 


Fundamental Issues in U.S. Law 


Gender Discrimination and the 
(492) 


Government Contracts (500) 


Government Contracts Cost and 
Pri ing (506) 

Government Contracts and 

Environmental Law Seminar (507) 

'Overnment Contracts Seminar (509) 

Government Lawyering seminar (420) 


Graduate |} nvironmental Placement 
(468) 


( 


Pis ` 
taduate Government Contracts 
Placement (510) 


Graduate Inde 


pendent Legal Writing 
(696) 


Graduate ( Jutside Placement (697) 
Health Care Law (410) 
Health Care Law Seminar (411) 
Health Law Rights Clinic (631)* 
listory of the U.S. ¢ onstitution (594) 
lousing Rights Law (338) 

uman Rights Advocacy and 

Dissemination 578)1 

uman Rights and Refugee Law 


COURSES OF IN 


International Litigation (528) 
nternational Negotiations (558) 
nternational Organizations (530) 
nternational Taxation I (312) 
nternational Taxation II (313) 
nternational Trade and 
Environmental Law (435) 
nternational Trade Law (526) 
ntroduction to Advocacx (217) 
apanese Patent Policy (488)* 
ournal of International Law and Eco- 
nomics (659) 
urisprudence (590) 
urisprudence Seminar (592)* 
abor and Employment Law Seminar 


(276)* 


abor Law (266) 

abor Standards (274)* 

and Development Law (336) 
and Use Law (332) 

aw and Accounting (602)* 


(574) 


I D 
luman Rights and Women (576) 


uman Rights Lawyering (568); 

umanitarian Law 

Risk (582) 
Immigration ¢ linic (630) 
Mmigration Law I (538) 
Mmigratic Ón Law II (539) 
"dependent Le 
Ddividua] 
Ndividual 


and Populations at 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


gal Writing (656) 
and Gr up Rights (580) 


Employment Rights (268)* 
DISuranc e (298) 


Law (490) 
Mernatic na 
Nternatie Mna 


hte 
le Mationa 
(52?) 


Arbitration (556) 
Banking (542) 
Business Transactions 


Le 
Le 
Le 
Mernatic mal Business Transactions 
Seminar (564) 
Dlernati nal 
MNermati na 
«IW ( 190) 
"liternati nal 
~Mationa 
lernati ona 
~Mationa 
346) 


Le 


) 


24) 
Comparative Patent 


Le 
Lk 


Commercial Law (5 
and 
Criminal Law (554) 
Me 
Mc 


| Dispute Resolution (682) 
Environmental Law (454) 
Law (520) 


M 
MW 
Na 


Law of Human Rights 


Int 


err i 
National Law of Territory (551) 


Le 


aw and Criminology (366) 


aw and Economics (598)* 

aw and Literature (606) 

aw and Medicine (617) 

aw and Psychiatry (614) 

aw and Psychology (615)* 

aw and the Deaf (636) 

aw and Social and Economic History 


(596)* 


aw in Cyberspace (485) 


aw of Japan (536)* 


Ntelle " Law of Privacy (398) A 
(49 pu Property Antitrust Seminar aw of Real Estate Finan ing (334) 
ntel] à ; Law of separation of Powers G8 4) 
Nelle, tual Property Law Journal (662) aw of the Eur pean Union (534) 
Ctual Property Law seminar Law of the Sea (550) 
ES aw of War (552) 
awe Clinical Placement (638) Law Review (658) 
ational and ( omparative Patent Law, Science, and Technology 


)y* 


seminar (402) 


Law Students in Court (634) 


agal Activism (637 
gal History Seminar (597) 
:gal Problems of the Elderly (353) 
gal Research and Writing (216 
gislation (416) 
gislative Analysis and Drafting (418) 
ensing of Intellectual Property 
Rights (478) 

Local Government Law (422) 
diation (646 
diation and Alternative Dispute 


Resolution (676) 
xdern Real 
ot Court (644) 


tural I 


Re 


Estate Transactions (330)* 


) 


Resources Law (44 


| 
| 
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Natural Resources Taxation (310)* 

Negotiation and Conflict Management 
Systems Design (681) 

Negotiations (648) 

Nonprofit Organizations: Law and 
Taxation (314)* 

Outside Placement (633) 

Partnership Taxation (304) 

Patent Enforcement (482) 

Patent Law (470) 

Patent Policy and Practice (476) 

Pension Law and Taxation (307) 

Performance of Government Contracts 
(503) 

Pre-Trial Advocacy (643) 

Pre-Trial Practice in Civil Cases (677) 

Print Media Law (412)* 

Prisoners Project (376) 

Products Liability (354) 

Professional Responsibility and Ethics 
(218) 

Professional Responsibility and Ethics 
Seminar (593)* 

Property (208) 

Property and Real Estate Seminar (340)* 

Public Contract Law Journal (661) 

Public Economic Policy and the Law 
(600) 

Public International Law Seminar (562) 

Public Law Seminar (426) 

Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
(604) 

Race, Racism, and American Law (595) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation 
( 508)* 

Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 

Regulated Industries (406) 
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Regulation and Management of 
Ecosystems (441)* 

Regulation of Mutual Funds and 
Investment Advisers (260) 

Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444) 

Regulation of Securities Markets and 
Professionals (258)* 

Remedies (238) 

Research and Writing Fellow (666) 

Research and Writing Fellow 
International (667) 

Secured Transactions (280) 

Securities Law Seminar (264)* 

Securities Regulation (252) 

Sexuality and the Law (394)* 

Small Business Clinic (621) 

Sports Law (295) 

State and Local Taxation (316) 

Survey of U.S. Legal History (591) 

Takeovers and Tender Offers (250) 

Tax Policy Seminar (318) 

l'elecommunications Law (414) 

Ihe New Due Process (570)1 

Thesis (690-91) 

l'orts (206) 

Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 

Trademark Law (474) 

Traditional Jewish Civil Law (537) 

Trial Advocacy (640) 

[rial Court Competition (654) 

lrusts and Estates (342) 

Unfair Trade Practices (404) 

Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 

Water Pollution Control (434) 

Water Resources Law (436)* 

White Collar Crime (364) 


The University 
History and Organization 


Seorg« Washingt on Ww 


l ete nex | 1 3I ; l ae te 
latlon's capital His hope was that students from al parts OF the 7 Would 
Bain a f nd knowledge of I e 45 Wt du Uu M 
80Vernment while eing instr fex n the arts and sciences. He Eque n c 
"lares of The Potomac Comnar towards the er temas he ^ 
*Stablished within the imits of the Distri Kf Col f der the ai 
’eneral Government if that government should incline to extend a f 
lowards ir n's inter ns, The Potomac Compar 
Congress ever extended a Ste id, S Ie 1 Ty oO 
antil a group f Baptist cle en ied by Reverend | er Rice took 
They raised fund ne purchase of a site and petitioned Congress for char 
ter, ( Ongress insiste 'iving the institution secta — rer 
That Persons of every re igious denomination shall be car ( [ being elected 
'lustees: nor cha V Dx era CSICK FTOICSS l —" 
used admittance nto said ( leg« aenied ar l via M. 2s: 

T advantages thereof for o : iunt of his sent ents in ma S OF religi 
Columbian College is it was "in f n sidence ( € 
Ha 
vil < *0-acre tract between the present 14th and 15th Streets exten s Paw 
"lorida Avenue to Columbi ad. TI name ol C Ir Uc anda ged ir 
The shington University 
oi} B eighborhood 
Pennsvlv Avenuc ne heart of 
ngs, in ng CSI " — ^ 
e Hous e John | x SONNEI 
" - e Wor I K S Wt S 
es à nus > 
: es es es [ di ` 1 l 
ite ng ‘ g! 


8i indergraduate students, 10,000 are graduate and professiona 
K 


Pera 


Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 
John D. Zeglis, Chairman 

Sheldon S. Cohen, Vice Chairman 
Charles T. Manatt, Vice Chairman 

Nancy Broyhill, Secretar 

Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Assistant Secretar) 


Cynthia Baker, Washington Bureau Chief Tribune Broadcasting 
“Luther W. Brady, Hylda Cobn/American Cancer Society Professor of Clinical | - 
Oncology, Allegheny University of the Health Sciences, Habnemann School of 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
"Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs 
*Nancy Broyhill, Associate Broker, Long & Foster Realtors 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Vice President, Cowles Publisbing Company, Spokane, 
Wasbington 
Myron P. Curzan, Chief Executive Officer, UniDet 
*Robert M. Davidson, Chairman, Tbe Davidson Group, Torrance, California 
"Emilio A. Fernandez, Vice Chairman of the Board. V estinghouse Air Brake 
( ompan) 
"Heather S. Foley, Assistant, Japan Research Institute, Tokyo Japan 
"Amanda M. Fugazy, Attorney, Jackson, Lewis, Schnitzler & Krupman, New York 
Vew York 
"Jean S. Fugett, Jr., General Counsel, ASF Systems, Baltimore, Maryland 
“Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Communit) Realty Company 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
David Gladstone, Chairman, American < apital Strategies 
*Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., Director General of the Foreign Service, U.S Department 
Of State 
*Gary C. Granoff, Chairman of the Board and President. Elk. tssociates Funding 
Corporation, New York, New York 
"Edward Grebow, President and CEO, Chyron « orporation, Melville, Neu york 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Director. Jackson & í ampbell 
Lawrence A. Hough, Chairman, Stuart Mill ¢ apital 
"Clifford M. Kendall, Chairman of the Advisory Board. « omputer Data System™ 
*John M. Kucharski, Chairman and CEO. EGEG Wellesley, Massachusetts 
*Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner « orporation 
*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO. ( apital Transportation 
"Charles T. Manatt, Chairman, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 
"Patrick J. Martin, President and General Manager. Americas Customer 
Operations, Xerox Corporation, Stamford, Connecticut 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
*Alfred \ Park, Attorney, Keleber i McLeod /buquerque New Mexico 
“Robert G. Perry, President, < omplete Communications 
*Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board Washington Sports & Entertainment 
"W. Russell Ramsey, President, Friedman, Billings, Ramsey & í ompany 
Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Former Senior Vice President. Education and 
Programming, Corporation for Public Broad asting 
Sharon Percy Rockefeller, President and CEO. WETA 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller. Ehrman, White & Mi tuliffe. 
San Francisco, California 
*J. James Rowsey, Chairman and James P. and Heather Gills Pr. fessor Of 
Ophthalmology, University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida 
"William P Rutledge, Consultant, Pacific Palisades. < alifornia 
"Jonathan D. Tarnow, Attorney, Brustein ¢ Manasevit 


"Adrian M. Tocklin, Forme President, Diversified ( perati 
Companies, Chicago, Illinois 

"Mark R. Warner Managing Director, Columbia « apital Corporation 

Jin Hyun Weatherly-Ahn President, Persimmon Gri up 

J. McDe mald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow € ompany, Dallas 

lohn D. Zeglis, President, AT&1 Basking Ridge, New Jerse) 


ms, CNA Insurance 


Texas 


Emeritus Trustees 


"Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 

y .Verett H. Bellows Retired Vice President, Olin í IX ration 

"Mar ella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The « reorge Washington 
University 

Mortimer M. Caplin 


3 Senior Member í aplin & Drysdale 
Oliver I. ¢ 
. 


arr, Jr., Chairman, CarrAmerica Realty < poration 
Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation 
'atharine « raham, Chairman of the Executive Committee, The Wasbington Post 
„~ Compan) 
Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 
; 9Ward P. Hoffman, Chairman, Asset Management Gr up 


„niel K, Inouye, United States Senator 
larvin | 


Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, National 


and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association 
», 'Addeus A. Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Parking 


Kay, Se retary/Treasurer, Richmarr Devel pment < ompan) 


“in R. Manning, /ntellectual Pr. perty Consultant, Former Senior Attorney, 
| Vational leronautics and Space Administration 
ines M. Mitchell 
( " ~ ? Aine 

hn 1 Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 

Obert H 
"ol 
bert | 


Management Consultant 


smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction 

lull, Chairman of tbe Board, Security St rage Company 
mes O, Wi ight, Retired Corporate Executive 

seph s Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio ¢ orporation 


i ^" 
lonorary Irustees 

Fn 

‘ Elwo Xd Davis ittorne) 


Ny x , ” c Tm 
TOthy Shapiro, President, J.B and Maurice C. Shapiro Trust 


Off. , E à 
fic ers of Administration 
The University 


“phen Joel Trac htenberg, J.D., M.P.A., President 
alter M, Bortz II]. Ed D.. Vice President for Administrative and 
Information Services 
z ert A. ( hernak Ed.D , Vice President for Student and Academic 
Lo i bot Services r : 
Donal ae YA vice President a Haag ay lemic Affairs 
ohn F Ric hard Lehman Ph.D., Vice President or M y É E dicor o e 
ranklin Williams, Ir. M.D.. M.PH.. Ed.D.. Vice Preside nt for Health Affairs 
- ael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Devel pment and Alumni Affairs 


a " 


\ 
Mic} 

ael 
toon *! K. Young, J.D., Dean 
Oge 1 / Lom i ai 
John « H Irangsrud l.D Issociate Dean for Academic Affairs 


mith Jenkins, M.A., J.D., Associate Dean for Administrative Af airs 


Alfreda Robinson, M.A., J.D., Associate Dean for Strategic Planning and Skills 
raining 

Eric Scott Sirulnik, J.D., LL.M., Associate Dean for Clinical Affairs and Research 
Devel pment 

Renee Y. DeVigne, J.D., Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 

Thomas A. Morrison, J.D., Assistant Dean for Alumni and idministrative Affairs 

Robert V. Stanek, J.D., Assistant Dean for Admissions and Financial Aid 

Dionne L. Koller, J.D., Deputy Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 

Leslie W. Borak M.A., Director of Develi pment 

Nancy S. Carver, M.A., Director of Career Development 

Gina Harris, B.A., Director of Academic Administration 

Nancy B. LaMotta, M.A., Director of Financial Aid 

Rosanne L. O'Hara, M.S.Ed., Director of Academic Support Services 

JoSie Shelby-Wilson, B.A., Director of Admissions 

Lisa M. Young, M.A., Director of Publications 


The Law Library 


Scott B. Pagel, M.L.S., J.D., Director of tbe Law Library: Assistant Dean for 
Inf rmation Services 

Virginia M. Bryant, M.L.S., Assistant Director for Technical Services 

Susan E. Chinoransky, M.L.S., Head of Cataloging 

Linda Davis, M.L.S Head of icquisitions Serials 

Carol A. Grant, M.S.L.S., J.D., Government Contracts Librarian 

Leonard E. Klein, M.S.L.S., J.D., Legal Research Librarian 

Germaine L. Leahy, M.L.S., Head of Reference 

Leslie A. Lee, M.L.S., J.D., Collection Services Librarian 

Jennie C. Meade, M.A., M.L.S J.D Spec ial Assistant to the Director 

John Miller, M.L.S., Reference Librarian 

Kimberly Pogue, M.S.L.S., Serials Librarian 

Chris Reed, M.L.S., J.D., Electronic Services/Reference Librarian 

Herb Somers, M.L.S., J.D., International Fori 4on Librarian 

Gordon Van Pielt, M.L.S., Cataloging Librarian 

Maureen M. Waters M.S.L.S Head of Research Services 

Michelle M. Wu, M.L.S L.D Issistant Director for Public Services 


Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 
i ^ xr 
rhe objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to as% 


f I 


i i ] t0 
for charitable, educational, literarv, and scientific purposes, anc 


ate themselves 
promote the general welfare of the University ity 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in anv scho jJ of the 1 e 
ind who have left the University in good standing, or am person who 1s ete 
been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 1 niversit?: 


> orit) 

it affairs of the Association are directed by a Governing Board, the ma f^ 
i e [ nive 

h the 


or of the Board of Trustees of the University 

r1 

of whose members represent the constituent alumni organizations of th 
sity's schools. The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely wit p 
staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The 4 
ciation may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office 


The George Washington Law Alumni Association 
: ; and has 
The George Washington Law Alumni Association was founded in 1912 ano ^7 


h I MOSES * 
been affiliated with the General Alumni Assc iation since 1926. Its purp“ 
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Stated in the 


constitution are to promote high standards of legal education. to 
the 


keep 
alumni of the school in close touc h with each other, and to further the inte; 


sts of the school. Eligible members are those who have matric ulated at the school 
Or National University and have left in good standing, and any member or former 
member of the faculty of the scho jl 


Active members are those eligible members 


Who are « urrent contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the Univer 
sity and life members of the George Washington Law Alumni Association. The 
Association periodically publishes the Law Alumni Directory 


Officers for 1999-2000 
Re bert C. Cor per .D.'87, President 

Michael O. Warnec ke, J.D.'67, President-Elect 

Carol H Fishman, J.D.'78, Immediate Past President 
Rick Ric hmond, J.D.'86, Secretary/ Treasurer 

Pamela J. Bethel, ]J.D.'74 Appointed Member 

lodd Baldwin, J.D. '90 tppointed Member 


Board of Directors 


Kimberly A Anderson, J.D.'96 Brian King, J.D.'98 

aura C. Apelbaum, J.D.’84 William Kominers, J.D.'77 
Andrew Arthur I.D.'92 Jill A. Kotvis, J.D.'81* 
Gerardo Barrios, 1.D.'87 Todd M. Krim, J.D.'95 

Abbie G Baynes, J.D.'91 John G. Loughnane, J.D.'90* 
John Bertrand, J.D.'87 Alan R. Malansky, J.D.'68 
John Brusniak, Jr., J.D.'76 Kristine M. Marcy, J.D.’77 
athleen ( ahill, J.D.'93 lan D. Meklinsky, J.D.'91 


ussel] E. ( arlisle, J.D.'55 Jeanette A. Michael, J.D.'75* 


Phillip ¢ hung, J.D.'87 Jose Montes, Jr., J.D.'77 
Stanley H 


: Cohen, J.D.'61 Scott Mory, J.D.'99 i 
David M Davenport, J.D.'68 Edward Mullen, J.D.'9 
Juglas Davidson, J.D.'71 Man S. Nadel, J.D.76 
“enn Eichen, J.D.'87 John D. Norris, J.D.'77 
‘orman Eule, J.D.'74 Barry Nudelman, J.D.'71 
lomas W Farquhar, LL.B.'66 Stephen P. Oggel, J.D.'67 
Robert Fishman, J.D.'79 C. Larry O'Rourke, J.D.72 
Arold | Friede, ].D.'73 Margarita B. Orr, J.D.'89 
Marshall C. Gardner, ].D.'55 Stuart Philip Ross, J.D.'66 ^ 
'omas A. Gentile. ] D.'75. LL.M.'86 G. Franklin Rothwell, J.D.'56 
ale F, Goldberg, J D.'72, LL.M.76 Mary B. Roudebush, J.D.'78° 
Jack ( Goldstein, J.D.'68 Diana M. Savit, J.D.'76 
wc D Greenberg, ].D.'91 Mary H. Sears, J.D.'60 
Villiam S. Hochman J.D.'62 Charles W. Shipley, J.D.71, LL.M.’72 
ohn A Hoglund, J.D.'73 Roger L. Stavis, J.D.'82 
"mes A He ltkamp L.D.'75 John K. Uilkema, J.D.’61 
‘Mes Humphreys, I.D.'78 Gerard R. Vetter, J.D.'80 
ean A. Johns: n. LD.'94 athan Williams, President, Student Bar 
Bet S Kamber, LL.M 72 ASSOC anon uet 
"an | Kamoie, J.D.'96 Carolyn S. Zisser, ].D."72 


Randi Ka 


Ssover, I.D.'95 


I 
i 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction 


Emeriti Faculty 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Lau 
A. 194 ty of ¢ ' nl i7, Colum niversity; J.D. 1 George Washington 
James Milton Brown, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A. 194 ersity of Illir D. 1963, University of Florid 
James Phillip Chandler, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
N Ih tv. of California. Berkel D. 197 
H 
John Cibinic, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A. 1 niversity of Pitt fk J 1960, George Washington Unive 
Harold Paul Green, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A ) 18, University of Chicag 
Louis James Harris, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A. 1943 mel! University; LL.B. 1939, SJ.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law Scl LL.M. 1948 
me Washington Ur 
Anita Kessler Head, Pri fessor Emeritus of Lau 
t. 1955. Uni 


>, University of Berne, Switzerland; M.S. in LS. 1969, Columbia University 


Robert Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean Emeritus of the Law School 
.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard Universit 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Lobingier Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence and 
Comparative Lau 
B.A. 1938 941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942. S.D Harvard University 


Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor Emeritus f Lau 


B.A Y ton University; J.D. 1957, George Washing y 
William H. Painter, Theodore Rinehart Professor Emeritus of Business Lau 
B.A. 1 ) ton Universit D. 1954, Harvard l ersit 


Maximilian Pock, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
l ` versity of lowa; SJ.D. 1962, Universi fM 

Edward Andrew Potts, Professor Emeritus of Lau 

B.A. 1949, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington Univer 
Donald Phillip Rothschild, Professor Emeritus of Lau 

LA. 1 " v of Michigan: LD. 19 t ersity of Toled L.M. 1966, Harvard University 
Lewis Aaron Schiller, Professor Emeritus of Lau 

A. 1 B. .1952, University of Texas; M.A. 1958. Tufts Univer 

Teresa Moran Schwartz, J.B. and Maurice « Shapiro Professor Emeritus of Public 

Interest Lau 


A Stanford Uni t ). 1971, George Wasl n niver 


d Earl Seidelson, Lyle T. Alverson Professor Emeritus of Lau 


Dav 
LA l H t 


David James Sharpe, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A. 1 ersity of North ( na; LL.B. 1 SJ.D 


David Benson Weaver, Professor Emeritus of Lau 

| j > n Lati 
Gien Earl Weston, Oppenbeim Professor Emeritus of intitrust and Trade Regulatt 

B.S i niversit f Maryland; J.D i8, George W t niversity 


Full-Time and Visiting Faculty and Administrators 


Martin J. Adelman, Professor of Law: Director of the Intellectual Property Lau 
Program 
B.A. 1958. M S. 1 D. 1962. Universit f M 


L. Sue Andersen, Associate Professor of Clini al Lau 


B.A. 1971. St. Olaf ege; M.A 73, Univer ff Wisconsin; J.D. 1978, Antioch School of Law 
John Banzhaf III, Professor of Lau 

B.S. in E.E. 1962, Massachusett titute of Technology; J.D. 19 imbia Univer 
Jerome Aure Barron, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Lau 

B.A. 1955, Tufts University; J.D. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, George Washington Universit) 


All 


erto Manuel Benítez issociate Professor Clinical Lau 
BA, 1 D tt " » 
Raj K Bhala, Professor of Lau 
A. 1984, Duke t M 
Brian Bix, | Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1983, Washing t 
Che > 
Nery! D. Block, Professor au 
BA, ] H niv 
Mere I. Bowe Visiting Associate Profess inical La 
BA 1% fy X 
William W Bratton, Professor of Law; Samuel Tyler Research Professor Lau 
BA | 
tol 7 p P fr 
Robert Brauneis issociate Pr fessor of Lau 
B.A ! i - 
Karen B. Brow Professor au ) Rothschild Research Professor 
Of Lau 
B.A. 16 | n Q 
Th mas Buergentl al, Lobingier Professor of í mparatt € Lati ana jJurisprudenc« 
Presiding Director of the Intern Law Center 
B.A t t 
Paul De ino Butle issociate Professor Lau 
B.A i I t t ) 
Naomi R Cahn, Professor of Lau 
BA. 1 


issociate } 


BA, 1° Agn« 85. Harvar 
Mary M. Cheh Professor of Lau Elyce Zen ff Research Profess r of Lau 
BA an 
b Rutger niversity ) " » ) 
Harvar : 
Brad : é } 
Tadford R. Clark, Associate Professor of Lau 
B.A j Si 1 4 


mes Cottrol, Professor 
dye 

Professoy of Lau 

SA. 1971, Ph.D 


/ Law and of History; Har 


larles B, ( raver, Professor « 
Professor f Lau 
Bs 


“ynn E, ( 
JA. 1 


unning 


nell University; B.D n Jog nary 


li | T1 
^a Marie DeSanctis, Associate Pr fessor of Clinical Lau 
BA. 1993 190% meals f > 

Aenéc Y De Vi : 

BA 


Pr fessorial Le turer in Law; Assistant Dean for Student ifairs 

C : D 82, Georgetowr tiversit 
arles Thomas Dienes, Professor of Law; Patricia Roberts Hi 
>, 
Professor f Lau 
5S 4 a 
Mice 5 | i | l ) f 'T7] 
I utiivan Fitzgerald Clinical Professor of Lau 
; 

A. 1993 n. - 


lack Har] 
BA i n 


> 
ris Researcl 


x t ID i Ph.D. 1968. Northw« 


ge ) 86. ( rge Washingt nive 


an Friedenthal, Freda H. Alverson Pr fessor of Lau 


tT 


! D à 
Te | ei inc Ren 7H. arch 
esa A. Gabaldon, Professor f Law; Carville Dickinson Benson Resear 
Dye 

Profi 


SSor of Lau 


Es H niversity of A i; J.D. 1978. Har Universit 
Uriar 
làm Galston, Associate Professor of Lati 
à r t ersit niv g R2 t 
Jeffrey sifi 
Ra’ Y Gutman, Associate Professor of Clinical Lau 
P} A. 1983 Ma r versit I OR6. Harvar niver 
"lip A Hamb Professor tory: Oswald Symister K toj 
> 


a Sear; h Pri fesso? 
pA 197 nir " 1 r t ) w 
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Laurent Romain Hourclé, Associate Professor of Environmental Law: Co-director 
f the Environmental Law Program 


B.S. 1968, Boston University; J.D. 1 1, Duke University; M.A. 1980, Central Michigan University 
LL.M. 1982, George Washington University 

Carol I Izu mi, Professor of Clinical Lau 
BA. 1 Oberlin College; J.D. 1980, Georgetown University 


John Smith Jenkins, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean of the Law School 
for Administrative Affairs 


B.A. 1954, Laf tte llege; J.D. 1961, George Washington University; M.A. 1966, American University 
Gerald P hilip. Aii ien Professor of Lau 
A. 1959, We yan University; LL.B. 1962, Duke University 
Susan Re Birta [i Professor of Clinical Lau 
B.A. 1978, Brandeis University; J.D. 1980, M.A. 1985, Antioch School of Law 


Dionne L. Koller, Professorial Lecturer in Lau Deputy Assistant Dean for Student 
Affairs 


B.A XX niversity of Massachusetts; J.D. 1993, George Washington University 
William E. Kovack EU LL 
4A. 1974, Princeton University; J.D 78, € imbia University 


Frederick J. Lees, F K Gubin P e ssor -of Government Contracts Law; Co-director 
> Government Procurement Law Program 


B.A. 1952, University of Virginia; J.D. 1961, American University 
Renée B. Lettow, Associate Professor of Lau 
3A ‘ Princeton University; M.Litt. 1993, Oxford University; J.D. 1995. Yale University 
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Other University Faculty with Law Degrees 


Avery DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History 


1.A. 1950, Han niversity; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvar 
Stephen Reed Chitwood, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1962, University rado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern Calif: i; J.D. 1977 


George Washington University 


Kurt John Darr, Professor of nie sg idministration and of He alth Care Sciences 


B.A. 1961, Concordia College, Mir ta; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University of Minnesota; D.Sc. 1973 
John versity 
Henry L. Ernstthal, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1962, Wesleyan University; J.D. 1965, Stanford University 
Michael Gr: aha im Gallas shes Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. in Govt ), J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1965, State of Virginia 
Daniel R. Ks Ye, Assistant P. rofe. ssor of Business Lau and Public Policy 
B.S. 1 ;eorge Washington Univer B.S.ES. 1954 l LL.M. 1964, Georgetown University 
Jil Felice K Kasle, Assoc late Professor of Public « idmi inistration; University Marshal 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1969, Northwestern University; J.D. 1972, Bostor versit 
um es I dwin Kee, Professor of Public AC rhe ae 
B.A. 1966, University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1969, M.P.A. 1977, New York University 
Mark S . Kloc k, Assoc sate Proresor Long ' 
B.A. 1978, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1983, Bostor lege; J.D. 1988, University of Marylane 
James Carl Miller, Professor of Psy bolog } 
B.A. 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 
Leo Carl Moersen, Assistant Professor of Au countancy and Business Lau 
B.S 76, University of Connecticut; J.D, 1981, College of William and Mary 


Marcus Raskin, Senior Fellow and Professor of Policy Studies 
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Keith E. Smith, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania: J.D. 197 78, University of Fl 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, Professor of Administration; President of the 


University : 
J.A. 1959, Columbia University; J.D. 1962, Yale University; M.P.A. 1% Harvard University; L.H.D I 
llege; H.H.D. 198 nive f Hartford; LL.D. 1990, Hanyang ersity, Korea; DPA 
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Paul J. Wahlbeck, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1983, Wheaton College; J.D. 1986, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1993, Washingt niversity 
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DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON l 


Columbian Scbool of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Fine 
Arts (B.F.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master 0! 
| Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Mas- 
I1] ter of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science in Com 
| putational Sciences (M.S.C.S.), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S FS.) 
Master of Phil sophy (M.Phil.), Doctor of Philos« phy (Ph.D.), and Doctor of PS) 


chok gv (Psy.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Bachelor of Science in Health Science 
(B.S.H.S.), Master of Science in Health Sciences (M.S.H.S.), and Doctor ol Medi 
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| cine (M.D.) 

| Law School: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor juridica 
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